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A. In A. catalog (Dewey), 159; 1904 edition 
(Ed.), 495. 

A. L. A. catalog rules (announcement of 
coming work) (Kroeger), 279-80. 

A. L .A. committee, bulletin on book prices, 
40, 168-69, 246, 330-31, 403. 

A. L. A., critical journal (talked of), 237. 

A. L. A, exhibited at St. Louis, 419, 20, 239, 
240 (Ed.) 

A. L. A publishing board issue lists of peri- 
odicals catalogues by it, 388. 

A. L. A. Souvenir pins 1904, where to be 
obtained. 505. 

Abbott, Jane, appointment, 245. 

Aberdeen association The (Whitley), 204-5. 

Access to shelves, 33, 34, 132; in Canadian 
libraries, 94; extract froni article of Mr. 
Elmendorf in June Review of reviews 
(Ed.), 325: free access in an Ontario li- 
brary (Gurd), 229-30; How to deepen 
public interest in the library (Gurd), 223- 
24; Modem methods in small libraries 
(Burpee), 218-19. 

Accession book, card shelf list and full 
name (Dewey), 281-82. 

Adams, Hon. Charles Francis, elected trus- 
tee (Concord public library, 464; notice of 
his report of Lincoln (Mass.) public li- 
brary, 242. 

Adams, John Q., pamphlet offered to libra- 
ries (Dewey), 163. 

Adler, Cyrus, summary of address at St. 
Louis meeting of A. L. A., 451. 

Advertising, Library advertising (Ed.), 14. 

Africa, Library conditions in South Africa 
(Dyer), 409-12. 

Agriculture, U. S. dept. See U. S. Agricul- 
tural dept. 

Ahern, Mary Eileen, Reference work, 55; 

remarks on Illinois state library. 291. 
Alabama archives and history dept. issues 

lists of newspapers, etc., 505. 
Almanacs, newspaper almanacs (Douglass), 

73. 

Ambrose, Lodilla, A conception of librari- 
anship, 439-40. 

American Indians, literature of work among 
Indians, 122. 

American library association academy 
(Dewey), 238-239, 275. 

American library association in 1905 at 
Portland (Ed.), 406, 418, 494. 

American library association, National li- 
brary institute (Dewey), 16-19. 

American library association, St, Louis con- 
ference comments by Miss Lord, 511-12; 
Eastern party travel plans and expenses, 
330; impressions (Jast), 499; proceedings, 
448-54. 



American library association St. Louis con- 
ference. Some international aspects of the 
conference (Andrews), 496-98. 

Ames, Mary H., appointment, 352. 

Amherst summer school announcement, 177. 

Anaconda (Mont.) receives gift, 43. 

Andrews, C. W., discussion of catalog form 
at A. L. A. meeting, 452; Some interna- 
tional aspects of the conference, 496-^. 

Ann Arbor library club meeting, 336. 

Annotations, Suggestions of value (Ed.), 
275. 

Anonyms, 3^-39, 130, 503. 
Appleton (Wis.) library receives gift, 184. 
Archives. See Historical collections. 
Arts. See Fine arts. Also Useful arts. 
Astor library 50th anniversary, 136. 
Atlanta Carnegie library, summary of re- 
port, 92. 

Atlantic City library'. Sketch of its history, 
239. 

Australia. See Great Britain. 
Austria, Public libraries in Austria (Ryer), 
378-79. 

Authorship. Cataloging and analyzing 
(Smith), 103-4; ^ull names of authors, 503; 
Hunting full names (Dewey). 281; Peet's 
Who's the author, 73. See also Anonyms 
and pseudonyms. 

Avery, S. P., gift to Columbia university 
library, 136. 

Axon, E. A., notice of address at Interna- 
tional congress of arts and sciences, 454. 

Ayer, C. W., appointment, 183. 

Bailey, Arthur L., appointment, 464. 
Baker, Mrs. Ramsey, resignation, 88, 91. 
Ballinger, John, comment on paper at St. 

Louis meeting, 451. 
Barnard, Rev. Margaret, The library, the 

people's university (resume of paper), 

512-13. 

Barr, C. J., appointment, 43. 

Bate, Florence E., removal, 244. 

Bay, J. C, Cards for Engler and Pranti, 12. 

Bayonne (N. J.) library dedicated, 516. 

Beatrice (Neb.) library opened, 137-38. 

Beatty ,Mrs.), Nellie G., appointment, 421. 

Bement, C. E. (extract from address). The 
trustee and his opportunity, 340-41. 

Benham, Minnie L., appointment, 507. 

Bennett, Helen P., married, 36. 

Berlin appoints women assistants in Peo- 
ple's libraries, 518. 

Bethune, Edith V., appointment, 507. 

Bevans, Mary M., appointment, 506. 

Bewick collection of engravings, etc., given 
to Newcastle-on-Tyne library, 504. 

Biagi, Dr. Guido, address and gift at A. L. 
A. meeting, 450; address at International 
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Congress of arts and sciences, 451. 

Bibliographical lectures gives at Wisconsin 
summer school, 508. 

Bibliographical society of America, organ- 
ization, 454. 

Bibliographies, bulletin of bibliography, 74; 
Bibliography of school gardens, 182; re- 
cent literature on immigration, 122; Cana- 
dian bibliography, 89; adv. of books, 141; 
Canadian fiction by L. J. Burpee and 
Prof. L. E. Horning, 44, 442; child study, 
89; child study for J903 (Wilson) (publi- 
cation notice), 418; Connecticut biblio- 
graphy plans, 336-37; 1st vol. of Evans 
Bibliography published, 65; the Ford bib- 
liography, 13; correction, 77; Industrial 
arts and social sciences, collections at 
John Crerar library, 351; Potter memo- 
rial fund invested to buy books on rail- 
roads, 350; Social settlements, 122-23; 
Writings of G. S. Hall, 89; Various Euro- 
pean undertakings, 453. See also Book lists. 

Bibliography, notice of lecture on biblio- 
graphy of bibliography (Plummer), 177; 
literature, biography (Woodruff), 177; 
sociology (Giddings), 177; travel (Lord), 
177; notice of paper of Prof. James, 509. 

Biddeford (Me.) receives gift to McArthur 
library assn., 349. 

Billings, J. S., New York public library work 
for the blind, 155. 

Binding, Aesthetic and practical advantages 
of reminding (Ed.), 274-5; articles by T. 
J. Soldan and others, 259-72; Hagey, 268- 
72; Binding 25cm books (Dewey), 126- 
27; The book when bound (Crawford), 
263-64; Bookbinding (Hollands), 260-62; 
Directions for binding, morocco, cloth 
and roan binding, 259-60; gift of books 
on subject to Columbia university, 136; of 
law books (Wire), 265-67; Training of 
library binders (De^'ey), 84; Binding re- 
pairs (Soldan), 259-60; (Hollands), 260- 
62; (Crawford), 263-64; Repairing law 
books (Wire), 267-68; (Suggestions by 
Miss Jacobsen), 343. 

Bingham, Delucena L., 90th birthday, 516. 

Binghamton (N. Y.) public library has 
course of lectures, 516. 

Biographical dictionary and gazeteer, 40. 

Biography, cataloging and analyzing 
(Smith), 103-4. 

Bissell, Mary Josephine, death, 185. 

Blind, Act of congress promoting circula- 
tion of reading matter for the blind, 328-9, 
377; gift of Dayton Woman's club. 42; 
Literature for the blind (Draper), 147-49; 
partial list of libraries having books for 
the blind, 504; reading aloud for the blind 
in Dayton, O., 152-53; reading matter for 
the blind (Act of congresr and New York 
appropriation), 328-29; what some libra- 
ries are doing for the blind, 147-62; work 
far the blind by Chicago public library, 



150; Cincinnati library society, 150-51; 
Cleveland public library, 151-52; Detroit 
public library, 153-54; Free library of 
Philadelphia, 157-59; Library of congress,, 
161-62; Hartford public library, 154; Lynn 
(Mass.) public library, 154; Minneapolis 
public library, 154-55; New York public 
library, 155; N. Y. State library for the 
blind, 155-57; Newark (N. J.) public li- 
brary, 155; Providence (R. L) public li- 
brary, 159; St. Joseph (Mo.), public libra- 
ry. 159; St. Louis public library, 159; San 
Francisco society, 159-60; Worcester 
(Mass.) public library, 162. 
Bodley, Sir Thomas, Life, Statutes of public 
library at Oxford (reprint prospectus), 
246. 

Book binding. See binding. 

Book buying, A. L. A. bulletin 40, 166-69, 
246, 330-31, 403; discussion at meeting of 
Connecticut library association, 336; Econ- 
omics in book buying (Lord) (summary 
of address), 342; What a permanent com- 
mission can do (Langton), 215. See also 
popular books. 

Book lists. A. L. A. (adv.), 248; Aids 
to work in a small library (Douglass), 74- 
75; books for the machine worker, 128; 
books of the sea, 129; Brookline librar3', 
lists on China, Korea, Manchuria and Far 
East, 349; buying lists compiled by Wis. 
lib. com. free to all public libraries, 379; 
French novels, list of Springfield (Mass.) 
city library, 501; Iowa library commission 
lists of children's books, 44; lists helpful 
to the librarians of small libraries (East- 
man), 66-69; list of books and magazine 
articles on international extradition, 137; 
list of books for children's library (Pren- 
tice Power) (Ed.), 406; lists of interest- 
ing books on electricity and games and 
sports, 68; lists on the useful arts 
and out-of-door occupation§ (King), 
76-77; list recommended by several libra- 
ry commissions, 127; net price time ex- 
pired lists, 167; of music and musicians of 
Evanston (111.) library, 501 ; Pittsburg read- 
ing list on some colleges for women, 349; 
scfentific and technological books (Mc- 
Clurg), 439; see St. Louis November bul- 
letin for America in history and travel; 
children's books; Sunday school books 
and books for a young man, 505; Steel 
works club of Joliet issues technical book 
list, 44; technical and engineering books, 
404, 43Q. 

Book plates, 41. 

Book prices, A. L. A. committee bulletins, 
40, 168-69; A. L. A. bulletin of books at 
greatly reduced prices, 403; cheap edi- 
tions, 79; Cleveland public library report^ 
351; net prices, 13, 70. 
Book trade relations (Ed.), 164. 
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Book wagons, Wisconsin book wagon 
(Stearns), 33i- 

Booklovers' library rents books to Pasadena 
public library, 466. 

Books, Beautiful • Bible in Library of con- 
gress, 331; English authors in Scandina- 
vian languages (notice of paper), 510; 
foreign; discussion at meeting of Connec- 
ticut library assn., 337; Garden literature, 
summary of address by Mrs. A. M. 
Earle, 338; Literary spirit of the times 
(Utley), resume of address, 338-39; Nature 
literature, summary of address of Dr. F. 
W. Hooper, 338; An over use of books 
(Davis), 435-38; see also boy's books; net 
price system; reference books; selection 
of books; transportation; choice of. See 
selection of books; Evolution of books 
(lies) (notice of lecture), 176. 

Booksellers (summary of address) (Thomp- 
son), 88. 

Booth, Mary J., appointment, 506. 

Boston athenaeum, report, 183; public libra- 
ry bronze doors completed, 421; P. L. re- 
port of circulation, etc., 421; public libra- 
ry, lecture course arranged, 464; Boston 
public library, memorial tablet for patrio- 
tic song writers, 136; public library semi- 
centennial announcement, 244. 

Bostwick Arthur E., Old Probabilities in 
the library; his vaticinations, 441-42. 

Botany, printed cards for Engler and Pranti, 
12. 

Bowerman, G. F., appointment, 469. 

Boy's books, Books of the sea, 129; Indian 
boy's library (Dewey), 329; (a hst and 
letter by a boy), 316; notice of address by 
S. S. Peixotto on Boy's taste in reading, 
461; resume of discourse on high school 
boys' reading by T. C. Mitchell, 301. 

Bragg, Clara, appointment, 507. 

Brantford library, Canada described, 422. 

British Columbia (library work) (Burpee), 
196. 

British museum extended, 24. 

Brooklinc public library issues lists on Chi- 
na, Korea, Manchuria and the Far East, 
349. 

Brooklj-n public library opens Pacific branch 
(Carnegie), 464; public library report, 244. 

Brown, C. H., appointment, 43; married, 91. 

Brown, Edna A., appointment, 466. 

Bryan, W. J., to give library to Salem, III., 
137. 

Buffalo library club meeting, 131. 

Buildings. See Library buildings. 

Bulletins, Library bulletins (Douglass), 74; 
summary of paper, 131; use of library bul- 
letins (Corwin) (what many libraries are 
doing), 326-28. 

Burlington (la.) exhibit of Alma-Tadema 
reproductions, 42; receives Potter memo- 
rial fund, 350. 

Burnet, Duncan, appointment, 422. 



Burnite, Caroline, resignation and appoint- 
ment, 422I 

Burpee, L. J., The library outlook in Cana- 
da, 195-97; Burpee, L. J., and Horning, 
Prof. L. E., Complete bibliography of Ca- 
nadian fiction, 44. 

Burns, Robert, collection and bibliography, 
42; paper at District of Columbia library 
assn. meeting, 25-26. 

Cagliostro, Count, paper read by H. R. Ev- 
ans on subject of magic, 179-80. 

Calcutta, The Imperial library at Calcutta, 
413-14. 

California, library association, convention, 
meeting and proceedings, 131, 460-61; 
State library exhibit at St. Louis, 138. 

Canada, The library of parliament, 235; The 
library outlook in Canada (Burpee), 195- 
97; The library field in Canada (L. J. 
Burpee and others), 195-235. 

Canadian bibliography, 89; adv. of books, 
141, 249; fiction bibliography completed, 
44; library notes, 93, 186. 

Canfield, Dorothae Frances, notice of ](ier 
critical study of Corneille and Racine 
translations, 505. 

Canfield, James H., The library of the 
American university, 385-88. 

Card, W. W.,. bequest to Lancaster (O.) li- 
brary. 350. 

Card catalog, Cataloging (Clatworthy), 107- 
9; The making of a card catalog (Jones), 
109-13; rules for card catalogue, 120. 

Carlton, Wm. W. C, remarks on his paper 
on English authors in Scandinavian lan- 
guages, 510. 

Carnegie, Andrew, amount of gifts to Kan- 
sas, 245. 

Carnegie, Andrew, gift to city of Philadel- 
phia, 41; to Clark university, 89; to Fort 
Wayne public library, 137; to Houston 
(Tex.), 185-86; to Kansas City, 184; to 
Lebanon Valley' College, 136; to Sarnia, 
Canada, 44; to Waterloo, Iowa, 137; to 
Wilberforce (O.) University, 136; to 
Yankton (S. D.) college library, 186. 

Carnegie, Andrew, report of amount of his 
gifts to libraries, 70, 93; report on U. S. 
gifts, 451. 

Carnegie libraries in Canada, list of, 235. 
Carnegie library dedicated at Davenport, 
la., 350. 

Carnegie library of Pittsburg, report of cir- 
culation, 244,350; training school for chil- 
dren's librarians report, 85,175; lectures, 
302. 

Carter, Albert F., Place for the index, 162. 
Casten, Emeline, resignation and marriage, 
42. 

Case, Williard E., gift to Seymour library, 
184. 

Catalog annotations. See annotations. 
Catalog cards, Am. lib, assn. (adv.), 248; 
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Cataloging and analyzing (Smith), 104-6; 
Cleveland-Pittsburg cards for children's 
books, loaned in Wisconsin, 42; for maps 
(Hubbard), 13; history of printed catalog 
cards, 318-21; proposed changes in print- 
ed catalog cards, 321-22. 

Catalog rules, A. L. A. catalog rules (Kroe- 
ger), 279-80. 

Cataloging, answer to cataloging questions 
(Simpson), 120; are location marks need- 
ed? (Ed.), 165; better cataloging for small 
libraries, 114, 158; comparative cataloging, 
120; discussion at St. Louis A. L. A. meet- 
ing, 452; for a small library (Hitchler), 
106; in libraries in Germany (Norrenberg), 
369; some needed changes (Thorne), 127- 
28: use of subject index (Davis), 438. See 
also card catalog: also pictures. 

Cataloging and analyzing (Smith), 103-6. 

(Catholic Review of reviews, 129. 

Cattell. Sarah W. and Kroeger A. B., Bul- 
letin on selection of books (notice), 459. 

Central N. Y. library club meeting, 344. 

Century (magazine) notice of articles on the 
fine arts. 493. 

Champaign (111.) receives gift from W. B. 
McKinley, 137. 

Chariton, (la.) public library building dedi- 
cated, 517. 

Chatsworth library oddities, 138. 
Chautauqua library school report, 177-78, 
507. 

Chess and checkers in Carnegie library at 

Sarnia, Canada, 44. 
Chicago library club meeting, 26, 87, 88, 

178-79, 300, 461, 509; meeting on work and 

object of the club, 461. 
Chicago public librar3', work for the blind, 

Chicago university. 5"^^ University of Chi- 
cago. 

Child study, bibliography, 89. 
Children in the public- library (Jackson), 
228-29. 

Children's books (Douglass), 75; catalog 
cards loaned by Wisconsin library com- 
mission, 42; catalog issued by Newcastle- 
on-Tyne library, 518; The child's first 
books (Guerrier), 6-7; lists helpful to li- 
brarians of small libraries (Eastman), 66- 
68; list of books for a children's library 
(Prentice and Power) (Ed. notice), 406; 
lists issued by Iowa library com., 44; 
Some earlier writers for children (Hcw- 
ins) (notice of lecture), 176. See also 
Boys books; also The public and the libra- 
ry. 

Children's librarians, notice of lectures by 

visiting lecturers at Carnegie library 

school, 302. 
Children's reading, 33; The child's first 

books (Guerrier), 6-7; work of Sunday 

school libraries, 174-75- 
Children's rooms, benefit flower show, 517; 



(Cincinnati public library, 465-6; discus- 
sion among Canadian librarians, 94; en- 
tertainment Jacksonville, 111., 518; in Sar- - 
nia (Ont.) public library, 233; instruction 
in library use and arrangement given in 
Boston public library, 421; possibilities, 
226-27; Modern methods in small libraries 
(Burpee), 218; new room in Cincinnati 
pub. lib., 43; work at Fort Worth public 
library, 352. 

Children rooms. See also Story telling in 
the library. 

Chilovi, Desidario, letter read at St Louis 
. meeting of A. L. A., 450. 

Choice of books. See selection of books. 

Cincinnati library society for the blind, ac- 
count of work, 150-51. 

Cincinnati public library, 465-6; children's 
room, 43. 

Civic improvement. See Libraries and Civic 
improvement. 

Clark, Sara, appointment, 347. 

Clark university library, Worcester, Mass., 
receives gift from Mr. Carnegie, 89. 

Classification, discussion regarding separa- 
tion of sets, 180; The making of a card 
catalog (Jones), 113; Expansive classifica- 
tion circular, 501-2. 

Clatworthy, Linda M., Cataloging, 107 9. 

Cleburne, Wm., gift to Omaha library, 92. 

Cleveland public library, Urann's history, 
free copies for distribution, '243; work for 
the blind, 151-52; report on book prices 
and numbers, 351. 

•Clevenger, Eliza J., appointment, 506. 

Cloth for books. See binding. 

Club rooms in libraries, 44, 224. 

Clubs and libraries, 390, 411-12; Dutch libra- 
ries (Smit), 389; remarks at meeting of 
Illinois library assn., 294-96. See also 
Women's clubs and libraries. 

Coffin, Charles H. (notice of article in St. 
Nicholas on). How to study pictures, 505. 

Colcord, Mabel, appointment, 464. 

Cole, Edwin H., gift to St. Lawrence uni- 
versity, 451. 

Coles Dr. J. A., gives bronzes to Newark, 
(N. J.) public library, 90. 

College libraries, 62-63; A conception of 
librarianship (Ambrose), 440; libraries in 
Japan, 408; The library of the American 
university (Canfield), 385-88; Public li- 
braries in Denmark (Steenberg), 380; 
Swedish libraries (Lundstedt), 384; Swiss 
libraries (Hawley), 392-95; (The) Collegre 
library (Lord) (notice of lecture), 177. 

College libraries. See also reference work; 
also schools and libraries. 

Colleges, Pittsburg reading li^t on some col- 
leges for women, 349. 

Columbia university, exhibition of books 
and documents relating to its history, 
516-17; gift from S. P. Avery, 136; library 
school, 241; library school report, 462. 
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Columbus (O.) public school library report, 
137. 

Condition of libraries in Virginia (East), 
9-II. 

Cone, Jessica G., appointment, 466. 
Congressional library. See Library of Con- 
gress. 

Conklin, Dr. W. J., Plea for cremation, 43 
(pamphlet). 

Connecticut library association meeting, 
132, 336, 509; plans Connecticut bibliogra- 
phy, 336-37. 

Coolidge, Orvill P., appointment, 350. 

Copenhagen. Set Denmark. 

Comeillc. Critical notice of study of Eng- 
lish stage productions by D. F. Canfield, 
505. 

Cornell university library receives gift, 516. 

Corwin, Ella R, The use of library bul- 
letins (what many librarians are doing), 
326-28. 

Corwin, Euphemia K., appointment, 90. 

Cory, Elizabeth, death, 349. 

Cossitt library, Memphis (Tenn.), receives 

prehistoric pottery collection, 351-52. 
Cost of books. See book prices. 
Countryman, Gratia, Minneapolis public 

library work for the blind, 154-55. 
County libraries. Library legislation in 1903 

(Yust), 81. 

Cox, Henry E., a warning against a fraud, 
440. 

Coy, Alice B., appointment, 506. 
Crane, Alice, appointment, 244. 
Crawford, Wm. R., The book when bound, 
263-64. 

Crunden, F. M., notice of address at meet- 
ing of library section of International 
Congress of arts and sciences, 454; work 
of St. Louis public library for the blind, 
159; awarded medal, 453. 

Cumulative index, consolidated with Read- 
ers' guide, 23. 

Curtis, G. Wm., bust in N. Y. library, 41. 

Cumulated and cumulative indexes (adv.), 
140, 189. 

Cutter, Mrs. Charles A., gift to Forbes li- 
brary. 451. 
Cutter, W. P., appointment, 349. 

D. A. R. Exhibit of Lake District pictures. 

516; proposed tablet in Boston P. L., 136. 
Dallas (Tex.) public library report. 352. 
Dana, J. C. Library opportunities, 35; The 

periodical ropm (notice of lecture), 176. 
Dante, notice of lecture by T. W. Koch, 

179. 

Davenport, la., Carnegie library dedicated, 

350i Public library report, 185. 
Davis, John; estate gives sum of money 

to Lowell public library,' 349. 
Davis, R. C, An over use of books, 435-38; 

retired, 245. 
Davis, Mary L., resignation, 136. 
Davis, Maud A., married, 37. 
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Davidson, Mabel, appointment, 506. 

Dayton, O., public library visitor's days, 
20-21; work in home libraries, 42; Wom- 
an's club gift for blind in city library, 42. 

De Celles, A. D., decorated with legion of 
honor, 43-44. 

Deas, J. A. C, notice of pamphlet on How 
to extend the usefulness of public libra- 
ries, 348. 

Decorative arts, book list, 41. 

Denmark, Public libraries in Denmark 
(Steenberg), 379-82. 

Derby, Vt., library building given by Mrs. 
Martha Harker, 41. 

Des Houssayes, J. B. C, on the qualifica- 
tion and duties of a librarian (1780), 129, 
246. 

Detroit, new branch library, 421 ; public li- 
brary exhibit of printing, 466; public li- 
brary work for the blind, 153-54. 

Dewey, Melvil, A. L. A., catalog, 78; Ac- 
cession book card shelf list and full 
names, 281-82; American library academy, 
238-39; Future of the library; notice of 
paper read at O. L. A. meeting, 334; 
(Resume of address on the) Future of 
the library in the social system, 340; Li- 
brary conditions in America in 1904, 363- 
65; Library institutes, 458; Indian boy's 
library; experimental list, 329; National 
library institute, 16-19; offer of pamphlet 
to libraries, 163; training of library bind- 
ers; indexes to state documents, 84; 
Traveling library schools, 443-44, 

Dial, The (Ed.), 237. 

Dill, Minnie E., Don'ts in reference work, 
283-85. 

Disbrow, Dr. W. S.. gives minerals to New- 
ark, N. J., public library, 349. 

District of Columbia library association 
meeting, 25-26, 179-80. 

Doane, Mrs. Mercie S.. resignation, 89. 

Doe, C. E., gift to University of California, 
138. 

Doughty, Dr. Arthur, appointed Dominion 

archivist, 44. 
Douglass, M. H., Aids to reference work m 

a small library, 72-75, 121-23. 
Dousman, Mary E., notice of lectures given 

at Carnegie library school. 302. 
Downer college receives gift from Mrs. 

Upham, 91-92. 
Draper, Susan A., Literature for the blind, 

147-79. 

Drexel institute, library school, report, 85, 
134-35. 175, 241, 347, 462, 506; report and 
announcement of examinations, 302. 

Dubuque (Iowa), library day celebration, 
351. 

Duhith (Minn.) public library report, 137. 
Dunham, Mary E., appointment, 466. 
Dunn, Jacob P., appointment, 517. 
Dusquesne Carnegie library dedicated, 516. 
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Dury, John, The reformed librarie-keeper 

(reprint prospectus), 246. 
Dust, Health in library work and other 

papers (Thome), 8, 174. 
Dutch libraries (Smit), 389-91. 
Dyer, Bertram L., Public library conditions 

in South Africa, 409 12. 
Dziatsko, Karl, brief history given at St. 

Louis meeting by Prof. Richard Pietsch- 

mann, 450. 

Earhart, Frances £., appointment, 302. 

Earle, Mrs. Alice Morse, summary of ad- 
dress on Garden literature, 338. 

Earley, Belle S., death, 92. 

East, Mrs. Mary Boggs, Condition of libra- 
ries in Virginia, 9-1 1. 

East Liverpool (Ohio), public library holds 
postal card exhibit, 517. 

East St. Louis library opens substations, 184, 

Eastman, Linda A., Lists helpful to the li- 
brarians of small libraries, 66-68. 

Eastman, W. R., report on N. Y. institute 
and leadership of meeting at Albany, N. 
Y., 343-45. 

Editions, Cheap editions, 79. 

Educational review index, 329. 

Eggers, E. E., appointment, 244. 

Ehrle, Father Francis, in charge of Papal 
exliibit at St. Louis, 93. 

Electricity, book list (King), 76; lists of 
interesting books, 68. 

Elmendorf, H. L., comment on his paper in 
June Review of reviews (Ed.), 325. 

Elmendorf, Mrs. H. L. (extract of address). 
Function of public library in democratic 
society, 455-56. 

Engler K., printed cards for Engler and 
Pranti, 12. 

Englewood, N. J., Woman's club celebrate 
library day, 41. 

Ensign, Katherine, resignation, 137. 

Erskine, Miss, appointment, 347. 

European libraries; announcement of lec- 
ture (Jastrow), 302. 

Evans, Charles, first vol. of American biblio- 
graphy, 65. 

Evans, George H., appointment, 244. 

Evans, Henry R., summary of paper on 
Magic. 170-80. 

Evanston (111.) public library issues lists 
on music and musicians, 501. 

Exhibition, Johann Gutenberg and the in- 
vention of printing (Introd), and sylla- 
bus (Josephson), 276-79. 

Exhibition of historic collection- books and 
manuscripts at Columbia university, 516-17. 

Exhibits, Alma Tadema reproductions at 
Burlington, (Fa.), public library, 42; Cali- 
fornia state library at St. Louis, 138; D. 
A. R. collection of Lake district (Eng.) 
pictures, 516; Detroit public library ex- 
hibit of printing, 466; Lenox library ex- 
hibit, 445; Lenox librarv holds exhibit of 
mezzotints, 90; local exhibits in public li- 



braries, 317-18; model library at St. Louis 
world's fair, 273, 502; Newark, N. j.. ex- 
hibition of pictures, 41; St. Louis World's 
fair exhibit, 29, 185; (Ed.), 237; postal 
card exhibit at East Liverpool, (Ohio), 
public library, 517. 

Expensive classification circular, 501-2. 

Extradition, list of books and articles, 137. 

Fairchild, Mrs. S. C, Tests of book selec- 
tion (notice of lecture), 177. 

Fargher, William, death, 465. 

Fiction catalogue, without call numbers, 244; 
Classified and annotated catalogpae of 
prose fiction. * (Thomson) (notice of pub- 
lication), 406; discussion of its value in li- 
braries, 132; in public libraries, (Wadlin); 
bibliography of Canadian fiction, 44. 

Findlay, (O.), meeting of Ohio library as- 
sociation, 332-35. 

Fine arts, book list, 41; (notice of articles 
on). How to study pictures (Coffin), 505; 
notice of articles published in the Cen- 
tury. 493. 

Finland, The popular libraries in Finland 
(Granfelt), 396-400. 

Fiske, Daniel W., gift to (Tomell univer- 
sity library, 516. 

Fitzpatrick, Alfred, Camp libraries in On- 
tario, 201-3. 

Fletcher, R. S., appointment, 90. 

Fletcher. W. I., Books of interest to li- 
brarians, 504. 

Flower memorial library, Watertown, N. 
Y., dedicated, 516. 

Flower show benefit of children's room, 517. 

Forbes library, Northampton, Mass., re- 
ceives gift, 451. 

Ford bibliography, 13, 77. 

Fort Wayne, library receives gift from Mr. 
Carnegie, 137; public library buildings 
opened, 91. 

Fort Wortlx, (Tex.), circulation and work in 

young people's room, 352. 
Foster, Wm. E., Local exhibits in public 

libraries, 317-18. 
France, libraries in France, (J. H. F.), 

403-4. 

Francis, President, address of welcome to 
A. L. A., delegates 'at St. Louis, (Ed.), 
448. 

Franklin society for founding of public li- 
braries, 403-4. 

Fraud, a warning against, 440. 

French^ Daniel C. d^scr-ption of his bronze 
doors in Boston Public library, 421. 

French novels, list of novels in French in 
Springfield, (Mass.), city library, 501. 

Games and Sports, list of books (King), 76- 
77; lists of interesting books, 68. 

Games of chess and checkers in Carnegie 
library at Sarnia, Canada. 44. 

Garretson, Harriet E., death. 245. 

Gary library of international law, dedicated, 
24s. 
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Gay, Frank B., notice of lecture on bibliog- 
raphy of literature, 177. 

Gaylord library, South Hadley, Mass., ded- 
icated, 349. 

Geldert, J. M., Public libraries in the Mari- 
time provinces, 205-7. 

Germany, Libraries in Germany (Norren- 
berg), 365-71; library items from Germany 
and Switzerland, 23. 

Giddings, Prof. Franklin H., notice of lec- 
ture on bibliography of sociology, 177. 

GiflFord, W. L. R., election, 41. 

Gifts, Carnegie, Andrew, amount of gifts 
to libraries, 245, 70, 93; to Clark univer- 
sity library, Worcester, 89; to Ft. Wayne 
public library, 137; to Houtson, (Tex.), 
185; to Kansas City, 184; to Lebanon 
Valley college, 136; to Philadelphia, 41; to 
Sarnia, Canada, 44; to Waterloo, Iowa, 
137; to Wilberforce university, 136; to 
Yankton, (S. D.), college library, 186. 

Gifts, A. B. McCreary to San Francisco, 
518; A. L. A. meeting at St. Louis re- 
port of gifts by J. L. Parrison, 450-57; 

C. H. Hackley to Muskegon library, 465; 
Appleton, Wis., receives gifts of books, 
1S4; Barnard Shipp to University of Va., 
92; building to Wellington, Ohio, from 
Gov. Herrick, 42; bust of G. W. Curtis 
to New York public library, 41; C. E. 
Doe to University of California, 38; 
Charles Spahr memorial to Ohio Wesley- 
an university, 517; Collection from E. W. 

D. Holway to University of Minnesota, 
91; collection, W. A. Roebling to Tren- 
ton free public library, 41; Cossitt libra- 
ry, Memphis (Tenn.) receives pottery, 
351-52: D. W. Fiske to Cornell univer- 
sity library, 516; Dayton's Woman's club 
contributes fund for the blind, 42; Derby 
(Vt.) library building, 41; Dr. Jordan's 
to Leland Stanford university, 92-93; 

E. H. Cole to St. Lawrence university, 
• 451 ; Hagerstown, Md., library freed 

from debt, 90; Hon. John Patton gives 
books for crippled children, 42; J. W. 
Pease bequest to Newcastle-on-Tyne pub- 
lic library, 504 ; John Sherman library to 
Ohio state library, 245; K. K. Kawaka- 
mi frives cabinets to Marion (Ind.) pub- 
lic library. 517; Lancaster (Ohio) library 
receives bequest, 350; library gifts (Ed), 
446; librarv of Rev. D. Jastrow to Uni- 
versity of Penn., 41 ; Lowell (Mass.) pub- 
lic library receives gift, 349; M. A. Ryer- 
son to Grand Rapids, 465; memorial li- 
brary to Greene, N. Y., 136; Mrs. (Tharles 
A. Cutler to Forbes library, 451 ; Mrs. E. 
C. Hendricks to Hanover college, Ind.. 43; 
Mrs. H. A. J. Upham to Downer college, 
91-92; Mrs. Phoebe Hearst to Anaconda, 
Mont, 43; N. S. Mildrum to Houston 
(Tex.) library, 186; Nashua (N. H.) for 
library, 349; Newark (N. J.) public li- 
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brary receives bronzes, 90; Newark (N. J:) 
public library receives mineral collection, 
349; Potter bequest to New Bedford pub- 
lic library, 464 ; Robert McArthur to . li- 
brary assn., 349; S. P. Avery to Columbia 
university, 136; San Francisco Mechanic's 
institute receives gift, 352; T. J. Potter 
memorial fund to Burlington, la., 350; 
Texas Federation of women's clubs on 
library gifts, 43; University of Minnesota 
library school receives gift from library 
club, 347; Utica, N. Y., receives new li- 
brary buildin«T, 516; W. B. McKinley to 
Champaign, 111., 137; W. E. Case to Sey- 
mour library, 184 ; W. J. Bryan to Salem, 
Illinois, 137; Washbume documents to Li- 
brary of congress, 421; Westport (Conn.) 
library receives gift, 349; Wm. Cleboume 
to Omaha library, 92. 
Glasgow, Jeffrey reference library opened, 
352. 

Goddard, Alice G., notice of lectures given 
at Carnegie library school, 302. 

Gold, Katharine, appointment, 244. 

Gooch, Harriet B., resigfnation and appoint- 
ment, 462; resignation and loving cup, 466. 

Gosse, Edmund, appointment, 186. 

Gould, C. H. Library matters in Montreal, 
203-32. 

Gouiding, Philip S., marriage, 507. 

Govt, documents. See public documents. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., gift from Hon. John 
Potter, 42; from M. A. Ryerson, 465. 

Granfelt, A. A. The popular libraries in 
Finland, 396-400. 

Great Britain, Modern British libraries 
(James), 37^-77 \ Progress of the public 
library movement in London (MacAlis- 
ter), 401-3. 

Green, S. S. Work of Worcester (Mass.) 
public library for the blind, 162. 

Green Bay, Wis., extends privileges of Kel- 
logg library, 142. 

Greer, Bertha, married, 37. 

Guerrier, Edith. The child's first books, 6-7. 

Gurd, Norman. Free access in an Ontario 
library, 229-30; How to deepen public in- 
terest in the library, 222-24, 4^9- 

Guttenberg, Johann, and the invention of 
printing (Josephson), 276-79. 

Hackley library, Muskegon, receives gift, 
465. 

Hagerstown (Md) library debts paid, 90. 
Hagey, Joanna, resignation and appointment, 
352. 

Hall. G. S. Bibliography, 89. 

Halifax, Citizens' free library; Public li- 
braries in the maritime provinces (Geld- 
ert). 205-7. 

Hanover college, Indiana, receives gift, 43. 
Handbooks for librarians; see Library econ- 
omy. 

Hardin, Pauline, reappointment, 137. 
Hardy, E. A. County library institutes in 
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Ontario, 439-90; The Ontario library field, 
19B-201. 

Hartford public library work for the blind, 
IS4. 

Harding, Dr. Otto, death, 93. 

Harvard college library report, 183. 

Hasse, Adelaide R. Handbook for catalog- 
ing public documents, 99; Comp. list of 
Wisconsin state papers, 505. 

Hanscome, Anna E., resignation, 184. 

Haven, Georgetta. Women's club and libra- 
ries, 333-34. 

Hawaiian historical society, 415. 

Hawley, Frances B. Non-technical qualifica- 
tions of a librarian. (Notice of lecture), 
176. 

Hawley, Mary E. Swiss libranes, 392-95- 
Health in library work (Thome), 8. 
Hearst, Mrs. Phoebe, gift to Anaconda, 
Mont., 43. 

Heckman, Frank Barnard. The reflex influ- 
ence of library work, 444-45. 

Hendricks, Mrs. E. C. gift to Hanover col- 
lege, Indiana, 43. 

Hepburn, W. M., appointment, 350. 

Her rick. Gov., gives building to Welling- 
ton, O., 43. 

Hess, Mrs. G. F., appointment, 506. 

Hewins, Caroline M. Hartford public library 
work for the blind, 154; Some earlier writ- 
ers for children (notice of lecture), 176. 

Hewitt. Nellie G., appointment, 506. 

Hill, Cora M., resignation and marriage, 245. 

Hillebrand, Honolulu library, 414-15- 

Historical collections. Dr. Thompson's ad- 
dress, 87; exhibit Lenox library, N. Y., 
445; exhibit of Columbia university books 
and mss., 516-17; free copies of Urann's 
history of Cleveland, 243; Illinois collec- 
tions and their treatment, 291-92; Library 
legislation in 1903 (Yust), 82; Polk, let- 
ters, QI. 

Historical societies, program issued by Iowa 
State historical society, 318; and public li- 
braries, 282. 

Historical work of Dr. Hosmer, 124. 

Hitchler, Theresa. Cataloging for a small 
library. 106. 

Hoag, J. P. Co-operation of public library 
and public school, 225-27. 

Hobart, Frances, appointment, 464-506. 

Hodges, N. D. C. Selection of books, 311-15. 

Holgate, Josephine E., appointment, 92. 

Holland, Dutch libraries (Smit), 389-91. 

Hollands, W. C. Book binding, 260-62. 

Holway, R D. W., gives collection to Uni- 
versity of Minnesota library, 91. 

Home library work in Davton. O., 42. 

Honolulu library and reading room associa- 
tion (Hillebrand), 414-15. 

Hooper, Dr. Franklin W., summary of ad- 
dress on N-^ture literature, 338. 

Honkins, A. H., resolutions from staff of John 
Crerar library concerning resignation, 20; 



swmamry of address on The library, the 
museum and the school. 178-79. 

Hopkins, Edna, appointniatt, 506. 

Hopper, F. F., appointment, 91. 

Hosmer, Dr. J. K., entertainments in his 
honor, 185; extract from report (his li- 
brary work), 124; retirement of Dr. Hos- 
mer (Ed.), 71. 

Hostetter, A. B. Remarks at meeting of Illi- 
nois library assn, 291. 

Houghton, J. C. Lynn (Mass.) public li- 
brary work for the blind. IS4: resignation, 
349. 

Hours of work, see Library Hours. 

Houston, Tex., receives g^ft from Andrew 
Carnegie and others, 185-86. 

H6ward memorial library. New Orleans re- 
ceives medals for display at St Louis, 518^ 

Howard university library receives Conrad 
von Maurer collection of books, 516. 

Hubbard, A. S. Catalog cards for maps, 13. 

Humphrey, Gertrude P., appointm'^nt, 465. 

Himt, Gara A., notice of lectures given at 
Carnegie library school, 302. 

Huntington, Albert (summary of address). 
Medical libraries and their co-operation 
with public libraries, 510-11. 

Hurlbut, Ambrose, gift to library at West- 
port, Conn., 349. 

Hussy, D. S., gift to Nashua, N. H., for 
library, 349- 

Hutchins, F. A., resignation, 245. 

Hygen, Dorothea H., appointment, 464. 

lies, Geo. W. Evaluation of books (notice 
of lecture) 176. ; 

Illinois libraries, conditions in Illinois. Re- 
sume of address at meeting of Illinois li- 
brary assn., 289-90; history of Illinois li- 
braries in prospect, 290; Illinois library 
association announcement of meeting, 79; 
program of meeting, 163; report of meet- 
ing, 289-300; Illinois library commission, 
attempt to secure one, 296 

Illinois public documents (Roden), 285-88; 
Remarks by Miss Ahem, Mr. Hostetter, 
Mr. Utterback, and others, 290-91. 

Immigration, notice of bibliography, 122. 

Improvement societies. See libraries and 
civic improvement. 

Index, Educational review issues index 
329; the place of (Carter), 162; title page 
and index (Ed.), 15; to poetry and reci- 
tation (McClurg) (Ed. notice), 406. 
• India, libraries. The Imperial library of Cal- 
cutta, 413-14. 

Indiana library commission, library class, 43; 
announcement of summer school, 135: li- 
brary work with schools, plans, 500-501. 

Indian boy's library (experimental list) 
(Dewey), 329. 

Indiananolis public library, list of articles on 
extradition, 137. 

Indians of America. See American Indians. 
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International congress, library section, notice 
of addresses, 454- 

Iowa library association, amioancement, i8o; 
meeting at St. Louis, 461. 

Iowa library commission prepares a list of 
State documents, 137; Work of library ex- 
tension in Iowa (Tyler), 296-99. 

Iowa summer school announcement, 178. 

Jackson, Mrs. Arabella, appointment, 462. 

Jackson, Charlotte M., appointment, 506. 

Jackson, Henrietta. Children in the public 
library, 228-29. 

Jacksonville (111.) library gives children en- 
tertainment, 518. 

Jacksonville (III.) meeting of Illinois library 
institute, 345-46. 

James, M. S. R. Modern British libraries, 
371-77. 

Japan. Libraries in Japan (Govt, report), 
407; notice of C L. Brownell's Heart of 
Japan, 138. 

Jast, L. Stanley, delegate from L. A. U. K. 
Address at St Louis and paper on library 
extension, 448-49; Impressions of the St. 
Louis conference, 499. 

Jastrow, Dr. Morris, announcement of lec- 
ture at Drexel institution European libra- 
ries, 302. 

Jastrow, Rev. Dr., bequest to University of 
Penn., 41. 

Jeffrey, reference library Glasgow, evened, 
352. 

Jenkins, Wm. E., appointment, 137. 

John (Tarter Brown library dedicated, 349. 

John Crerar library issues bulletin list of 
cyclopedias, dictionaries and directories, 
517; new collection on social sciences and 
industrial arts, 351; report of books and 
calls, 351; resolutions from staff, 20; supp. 
to list of serials in Chicago and Evanston 
libraries, 39, 

Joliet (III.) public library opened, 42; Steel 
Works club issues technical books list, 44. 

Jones, E. Louise. The making of a card 
catalog, 109-13. 

Jordan, Dr., g^ift to Leland Stanford univer- 
sity, 92-93. 

Jordan, F. B. History of printed catalog 
cards, 318-21. 

Josephine, Aksel G. S. Johann Gutenberg, 
and the invention of printing, 276-79; The 
library and its relations with scholars and 
learned societies, 322-23; Mr. Dewey's pro- 
posed American library academy, 275. 

Kansas, total gifts from Andrew Carnegie, 
245. 

Kansas City public librarv, new system of 
substations, 422; Quarterly publishes cata- 
log of Nelson gallery of art, 499. 

Kansas City receives gift from Andrew Car- 
negie. 184. 

Kansas library association meeting, 27; at St. 
Louis, 461.' 



Kawakami, K. K., gives cabinets to Marion,, 

Ind., public library, 517. 
Kellogg library. Green Bay, Wis., extension,, 

42. 

Kidder, Ruth, appointment, 506. 
King, Edith. Story hour on occupations,. 
75-76. 

King, Leila P, appointment, 506. 

Kingman, Helen A, death, 245, 302. 

Kittridge, May H., married, 36. 

Koch, T. W., appointment, 245 ; notice of lec- 
ture on Dante, 179. 

Kristiania, Norway, report, 93. 

Kroeger, Alice B. and Cattell, S. W., Bul- 
letin on book selection (notice), 459. 

L. A. U. K., 377. 

La Porte, Ind., library report, 185. 

Lake Mohonk conference work, 121. 

Lake Placid library meeting, 455-59; meeting 

of N. Y. library assn. announced, 242. 
Lancaster (Ohio) library receives bequest, 

350. 

Langton, H. H. What a permanent library 
commission can do to aid libraries, 212-16. 

Lansing (Mich.) library extension, 502; li- 
brary holds flower show, 517. 

Law books. The binding of law books 
(Wire), 265-67; Repairing law books 
(Wire), 267-68. ■ 

Law libraries. Gary library dedicated, 245; 
Library legislation in 1903 (Yust),8i. 

Lawson-McGhee library, Knoxville, Tenn.,. 
burned, 518. 

Learned societies. See societies and libraries. 

Leather, for books. See binding. . . 

Lebanon Valley college receives Carnegie li- 
brary, 136. 

Lecture course at Boston public library, 464. 

Lectures, course started in Binghamton. N. 
Y. public library, 516; Modem British li- 
braries (James), 375; on library subjects, 
notice of lectures at summer schools, 507-8; 
see, alsot societies and libraries. 

Lefifler, Henry F., appointment, 245. 

Leland Stanford university receives gift of 
Dr. Jordan, 92-93. 

Lenox library N. Y. exhibit, 445, 90. 

Librarians, Books of interest to librarians, 
504; A conception of librarianship (Am- 
brose), 439-40; difference in their attitude 
from that of a teacher, 301 ; Growth of in- 
fl"^»'^ce (Piitna"i), resnme nf address 
(Ed.), 449-4Q; Help rendered hy a com- 
mission (Langton), 215-16; Hours 
(Thorne), 8, 173-74; Impressions of A. L. 
A. in 1904, 498; Libraries in Germany 
N^Tenberflr), 368-69; the library spirit 
(Ed.), 495; Modern British libraries 
(James), ZT^-jy; Non-technical qualifica- 
tions /'Hawley) (notice of Wture), 176; 
OH Probabilities in the library (Bost- 
wick>. 4^2: professional courtesy (Ed.), 
274; Modem methods in small libraries 
(Burpee), 217; qualifications (Ideal of 
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1780), 129; qualifications of reference li- 
brarian, 55, 65; The reflex influence of li- 
brary work (Heckman), 444-45; Salaries 
(Thome), 173; salaries in South Africa, 
411; women appointed in Berlin for first 
time, 518; Work of the organizer (Rob- 
bins) (notice of lecture), 177; Work that 
tells (Rathbone) (summary of address), 
342. 

Libraries. The best bindings for books 
(Crawford), 264; Condition of libraries in 
Virginia (East), 9-11; conference of li- 
brary workers, program National federation 
of women's clubs, 243; co-operation with 
Sunday school libraries, 174-175; Dutch li- 
braries (Smit), 389-91; free transportation 
between libraries (Ed), 446; Future of the 
library in the social system (Dewey), (res- 
ume of address), 340; The function of the 
public library in democratic society (Elm- 
endorf), 455-56; here and elsewhere (Ed.)f 
405; historical societies and public libra- 
ries, 282; Honolulu library and reading 
room association (Hillebrand), 414-15; 
How to deepen public interest in the li- 
brary (Gurd), 222-24; How to extend use- 
fulness of public libraries (notice of 
pamphlet), 348; Illinois library conditions 
(resume of address at meeting of Illinois 
library assn., 289-90; the Imperial library 
at Calcutta, India, 413-14; in France, 403-4; 
in Germany (Norrenberg), 365-71; in Ja- 
pan, 407-8; in New South Wales (Wind- 
eycr), 412-13; Irkutsk and Blagovye- 
schensk, 272; library advertising (Ed.), 14, 
107; The librar>' and the social memory 
(Vincent), 479-85: resum^ of Dr. Vincent's 
address, 457; Library conditions in America 
in 1904 (Dewey), 363-65; Library extension 
in Lansing, Mich., 502; Library housekeep- 
ing (Thome), 174; Library items from Ger- 
many and Switzerland, 23; Library legisla- 
tion, public libraries (Yust), 80; Library 
matters in Montreal (Gould), 230-32; the 
library of parliament. Canada, 235; Library 
opportunities (Dana), 3-5; The library out- 
look in Canada (Burpee), 195-97; The li- 
brary, the people's university (resume of 
address) (Barnard), 512-13; lists helpful 
to librarians of small libraries (Eastman), 
66-^: literature of libraries 17th and i8th 
centuries. 125, 240; Medical libraries and 
co-operation with pnblic libraries (sum- 
ma nr. of address) (Huntinoton), 510-11; 
Modern British libraries (James), 37i'77\ 
monastic libraries (Richardson) (n'-tice of 
lecture). 176, (Hawley) 302: naming a li- 
brary (EH.), 4d7; Old Probabilities in the 
library (Bostwick), 441-^2: the Onta-io 
library field (Hardy). 108-20 T : Parish li- 
hraries. See Denmark. Sweden. Fjnbnd; 
The popubr libraries in Finland (G'-anfelt), 
396-400; Pratt institute pnnils wn>e report 
of imaginary librar>% 347; privilege ex- 



tended by Kellogg library, Green Bay, 
Wis., 42; Public libraries in Austria 
(Reyer), 37^-79; Public libraries in Den- 
mark (Steenberg), 379^; Public libraries 
in the maritime provinces (Canada) (Gel- 
dert), 205-7; Public library conditions in 
South Africa (Dyer), 409-12; Two odd li- 
braries at Chats worth (Eng.), 138; the old- 
est library in Canada, 207-8; Progress of 
the public library movement in London 
(MacAlister), 401-3; Some international as- 
pects of the conference (Andrews), 496-98; 
some Qubec public libraries, 208-9; special 
privileges given by Trenton public library, 
505; Swedish libraries (Lundstedt), 382-84; 
Westmount public library (Saxe), 209; 
A word about modern methods, 222; 
Work of the modem public library (Ed.) 
on valuable ar tide in June Review of 
reviews by H. L. Elmendorf, 325; work 
of Southern development league, 466; the 
year 1903 (Ed.), 14; see also children's 
work; college libraries; exhibits; library 
economy, literature of libraries; small 
libraries; state libraries; traveling libraries; 
transportation-; trustees. 

Libraries and civic improvement, address by 
E. G. Routzahn, 295-96; local exhibits in 
public libraries, 317-18; and schools, see 
schools and libraries. 

Library administration. See libraries, also 
librarians. 

Library advertising, How to deepen public 
interest in the library (Gurd), 224. 

Library associations, Aberdeen association 
(Whitley), 204-5; Library opportunities 
(Dana), 5; see also names of state library 
associations; also Ontario library associa- 
tions. 

Library buildings (Norrenberg), 370; build- 
ing plans misleading (Ed.), 15; in Ontario, 
234. 

Library boards. See Trustees. 

Library clubs, a new club of Superior and 

Duluth librarians, 137; see also names of 

clubs. 

Library commissions, League of library com- 
missions, committee meeting (Ed.), 495; 
State commissions (Yust), 82-83; what a 
permanent com. can do to aid libraries 
(Langton), 212-16; Work of library exten- 
sion in Iowa with work on purpose and 
methods of all (Tyler), 296-99; see also 
names of States. 

Library economy, L. B. catalog (adv.), 251; 
notice of book by G. E. Roebuck and Wm. 
Benson, 515; useful handbooks (Burpee), 
221 ; see also binding. 

Library hours (Ed.), 324-25; (Thorne), 173- 
74: Health in librarv work (Thome), 8. 

Library institutes (Dewey), 126; (Win- 
chell). 490-93: Albany meeting report on 
ir»stitiite in St-^te of New York, 343-45; 
Davton public library visitors' days, 22-23; 
extract of address by Mr. Dewey, 458; (a 
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historical sketch) (Preston), 486-89; Illi- 
nois library institute at Jacksonville, 345- 
46; National library institute (Dewey), 16- 
18; (origin and history), 69; Resume of 
address at meeting of Illinois library assn., 
289-90; Rockville Centre under auspices of 
Long Island library club, 342-43; paper and 
discussion at meeting of Michigan library 
assn., 340; suggestions (Hardy), 489-90. 

Library legislation, Conditions in South Af- 
rica (Dyer), 409; in 1903 (Yust), 80-84; 
Libraries in Japan, 407-8; Libraries in 
New South Wales (Windeyer), 412-13; 
Modern British libraries (James), yj^-iy, 
new library law in Virginia, 185 : special acts 
(Yust), 82: see also Parish libraries. 

Library of congress, catalog cards, 104, 107-8, 
no, 112, 114; catalog cards (Jordan), 319- 
ao; comment on report (Ed.), 164-65; re- 
ceives gift, 421 ; full names of authors, 38- 
:39; how to order L. C. catalog cards, 162; 
printed cards for Englcr and Pranti. 12; 
work for the blind, 161-162, report, 184; 
work for the blind, 328. 

Library (The) of parliament, 235. 

Library opportunities (Dana), 3-5. . 

Library periodical A. L. A. Publishing 
board project, 239. 

Library periodicals. (Public libraries and 
the Dial) (Ed.), 236-37; Swedish critical 
paper, 348. 

Library rules, 31 (Norrenberg), 370. 

Library schools. 18, 20, 22; Traveling library 
schools (Dewey), 443-44; see also Am- 
herst summer school; Carnegie library of 
Pittsburg training school for children's li- 
brarians; Chautauqua: Columbia univer- 
sity: Drexel institute; Indiana library com- 
mission : Iowa summer school ; New York 
State library summer school; Pratt insti- 
tute library school; Simmons college; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota summer school; 
Western Reserve university; Wisconsin 
summer school. 

Library tax. See Tax for libraries. 

Library trailing. See training of librarians. 

JJfthu M^>tilda M. Reading aloud for the 
blind, Dayton, O., 152-53. 

Lipsius, Justus, De bibliothecis. Syntagma 
(prospectus of reprint), 246. 

Literarv soirit of the times (Utley) (resume 
of address), 338-39- 

Literature of libraries, prospectus of 6 works 
of I7th and i8th centuries, 246: works 
valuable in every library (Ed.), 275. 

Location marks not needed, extract from let- 
ter, 165. 

Lockwood, J. S., in business of selecting 
works for libraries, 244. 

London Public libraries in MacAlister, 401-3. 

Long Island (N. Y.) club meeting and elec- 
tion, 300-2: meeting, 3'^7-38, 510-12. 

Lord. Isabel E. The college library (notice 
of lecture), 177; comments on A. P. A. 



meeting at St Louis, 511-12; Economics 
in book bujring (summary of address), 
342 ; notice of lecture on "bibliography of 
travel, 177. 

Lowell (Mass.) public library receives gift. 
349. 

Lundstedt, B. Swedish libraries, 382-84. 
Lynn( Mass.) public library work for the 
blind, 154. 

Mac Alister, J.'Y. W. The progress of the 
public library movement in London, 401-3- 

McArthur, Nobert, gift to McArthur library 
assn., 349. 

McCreary, A. B., gives branch library to San 

Francisco, 518. 
McCulloch, Isabella J., appointment, 506. 
McGill university. See Montreal. 
Machine worker, list of works for, 128. 
McKinley, W. B., gift to Champaign, 111., 

137. 

M?Kee, Syrena, appointment, 517. 
MacLochlin, Virginia, appointment, 37. 
McNish, Mabel, appointment, 352. 
Maine appropriation for libraries, 464. 
Maine ^te library, summary of report, 89. 
Manitoba school libraries, 186. 
Marinette, Wis., Stephenson library dedi- 
cated, 35. 

Marion, Ind., receives gift of museum cab- 
inets, S17. 

Marlboro, Mass., dedicates library, 516. 

Maryland library commission report, 183. 

Massachusetts library club meeting, 133-34. 

Massachusetts, Western Mass. library club 
report of meeting, 512-13. 

Mason, Mrs. Carrington, gift to Cossitt li- 
brary, 351-52. 

Mathews, Mrs. Jessie, appointment, 244. 

Mealy, E. W., gift to Hagerstown, Md., pub- 
lic library, 90. 

Mechanics' institutes in Canada, 199-200; in 
Great Britain, 198-99. 

Melbourne public library, report of circula- 
tion, 518. 

Meleney, Clarence E., summary of paper on 
Place of the library in class instruction, 
417-T8. 

Menenhall. Ida M., appointment, 465. 
Merrill, Wm. S., co-editor of Catholic Re^ 

view of reviews, 129. 
Michigan City (Ind.) public library drops 

guarantor requirements, 350. 
Michigan library association announcement 

of meetine. 240; meeting, 338-41 ; library 

institute held, 459. 
Mildrum, N. S., endows children's room in 

Houston Carnegie library, 186. 
Miller, EHith, appointment, 462-63. 
Minneapolis Dublic library, work for the 

blind, 154-55. 
Minnesota library association meeting, 27-29, 

513-14. 

Missouri building reception of A. L. A. at 
St. Louis, 453. 
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Missouri library association meeting, 29-32; 

at St. Louis, 461. 
Mitchell, Sydney B., appointment, 466. 
Montfort, Marie, apoointment, 138. 
Montreal, Library matters in Montreal 

(Gould), 230-32. 
Moore, Annie C. Book list for children, 44; 

notice of lectures given at Carnegie library 

school, 302. 
Moore memorial library opened, 136. 
Mumford, H. A., appointment, 347. 
Music and musicians, list published by Ev- 

anston public library, 501. 
Music in libraries, Chicago library club 

meeting, 25. 

Names. See authorship; also anonyms; also 
pseudonymns. 

Nashua, N. H., receives gift, 349. 

National educational association, announce- 
ment of meeting of library department and 
program, 302; library department meetings 
at St Louis election, 416-18; report of li- 
brary department, 89. 

National federation of women's clubs, con- 
ference of library workers' program, 243. 

National library institute (Dewey), 16-19. 

Naude, Gabriel, news from France or— the 
library of— Mazarini (reprint prospectus), 
246. 

(The) Negro, literature of work among the 

negroes, 121-22. 
Nelson gallery of art, catalog published by 

Public library quarterly (K. C, Mo.), 499. 
Net price books (Ed.), 165. 
Net price system, 13. 

Net prices, list of time-expired books, 167; 

and libraries (Dial), 166-67. 
New Bedford, public library receives bequest, 

464. 

New Haven, Conn., the public librar- incor- 
rect report, 8. 

New Jersey library association, meeting an- 
nounced, 134; report, 239-40. 

New South Wales libraries (Windeyer), 
412-13. 

New York legislature appropriation for 
printing for the blind, 328-29. 

New York library association, meeting an- 
nouncement, 242. 

New York public library gift of G. W. Cur- 
tis bust, 41; new Carnegie branch build- 
ing, 183; work for the blind, 155. 

New York State library for the blind, ac- 
count of work, 155-57. 

New York State library school report and 
calendar, 462; summer school pupils, 347; 
summer school report of lectures, 463; 
school assn. officers, 419; summer school 
announcement, 241-42. 

Newark (N. J.) public library changes and 
report of circulation, 350; officers, opens 
branch, report of branches, 464-65; receives 
gift of bronzes, 90: receives minerals, 349; 
starts traveling libraries in department 



stores, 516; work for the blind, 155; work 
with schools and students, 12; public li- 
brary exhibition, 41. 

New . Castle-on-Tync central library issues 
catalog of juvenile books, 518; public li- 
brary receives bequest, 504, 

Newcomer, B. F., children of, gifts to Ha- 
gerstown (Md.) library, 90. 

Newspaper almanacs (Douglass), 73. 

Normal school instruction (Dewey), 126. 

Norrenberg, Dr. Constantin, Libraries in (Scr- 
many, 365-71. 

Northwestern school of law; Gary library- 
dedicated, 245. 

Norway. Growth of libraries in Norway 
(Nyhuus) (Ed.), 449. 

Noss, Theodore B., summary of paper pre- 
sented at meeting of N. E. A., 416. 

Nyhuus, H. Growth of libraries in Norway 
(Ed.), 449. 

Ohio library association. Dayton public li- 
brary visitors' days, 20-21 ; program of an- 
nual meeting, 243; report of meeting, 332- 
35; report on proposed changes in printed 
catalog cards, 321-22. 

Ohio State library receives John Sherman col- 
lection, 245. 

Ohio Wesleyan university receives gift, 517. 

Omaha library receives gift from Wm. Cle- 
burne, 92; summary of report, 92. 

Ontario library association. The library out- 
look in Canada (Burpee), 195-97; meet- 
ing, 233-34; Ontario library field (Hardy),. 
198-201. 

Ontario reading camp association work. 186. 
Open shelves. See Access to shelves. 
Organizers. See Librarians. 
Ormes, Manly D., appointment, 466. 
Ottawa university. See University of Ot- 
tawa. 

Ottumwa (Iowa) library report, 184-85. 

Owatonna (Minn.) extension of library priv- 
ileges, 42. 

Owen, Anna M., married, 37. 

Owen, Thomas M. Complete list of State 
newspapers and periodicals, 505. 

Pamphlets, How to bind (Hagey), 271; 
offer of 1828 political pamphlets to libra- 
ries, 163. 

Parish libraries. See Denmark ; also Swe- 
den, Finland, London. 

Parrott, Mrs. A. T. Howard, death, 518. 

Pasadena public library rents books, 466. 

Patent reports, English set received by Colo. 
State library, 186. 

Patten, Hon. John, gift to crippled children, 
42. 

Pancoast, Edith, appomtment, 135. 

Pearson, Edmund L., appointment, 516. 

Pease, John William, bequest to Newcastle- 
on-Tjme public library, 504. 

Pennsylvania free library commission bulle- 
tin; Aids in book selection by Misses Cat-, 
tell and Kroeger, 459. 
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Pennsylvania library club report, 88-89; joi"^ 
meeting, 239-40; election, 302. 

Periodical indexes, Poole's index, 242; W. 
T. Stead's annual index discontinued, 444- 

Periodicals, (The best binding for them) 
(Crawford), 263-64. (Hagey), 270-71; Pe- 
riodical collections and indexes (Douglass), 
73-73; The periodical room (notes of lec- 
ture) (Dewey), 176; supplement to list in 
libraries of Chicago and Evanston, 39; see 
also library periodicals. 

Perry; Mabel, appointment, 506. 

Peru (Ind.) public library report of circula- 
tion, 517. , 

Pettee, Julia. Treatment of disserUtions 
(notice of lecture), 177. 

Philadelphia, free library report on lectures 
and stories, 349-50; work for the blind, 
157-59. 

Philadelphia, gift from Andrew Carnegie, 41. 

Picture bulletins. Co-operation of public li- 
brary and public school (Hoag), 225-27; 
methods and material; suggestions by Miss 
Moore, 343; Drexel institute, 176; work in 
Mechanics' institute library, 131. 

Pictures, their cataloging, 1 15-16; see also 
Fine arts. 

Pierce, Inez C, appointment, 506. 

Plummer, Helen L., marriage, 507. 

Plummer. Mary M. (Bibliog. of bibliogra- 
phy) (notice of lecture), 177. 

Poetry and recitation index (McClurg) (Ed. 
notice), 406. 

Political campaign literature. See Lenox li- 
brary exhibit. 

Political economy and kindred subjects 
(Douglass), 121-23. 

Popular books, duplicate pay collections, 27, 
29. 

Polk, James K., letters added to Congres- 
sional library, 91. 
Poole's index, 242. 

Portland, Ore., 1905 A. L. A. meeting (Ed.), 
447; to conduct traveling libraries through 
schools, 43. 

Potter, S. B., bequest to New Bedford pub- 
lic library, 464. 

Potter, T. J., memorial gift of Burlingfton 
(la.) public library, 350. 

Power, Effie L. and Prentice, May H. List 
of books for a children's library (Ed. no- 
tice), 406. 

Pranti, A., printed cards for Engler and 
Pranti, 12. 

Pratt institute library school examination an- 
nouncement, 242; report, 37, 85-6, 176-77, 
347-48, 462-63, 507. 

Prentice, May H. and Power, Effie L. List 
of books for children's library (Ed no- 
tice) ,,406. 

Preston, Nina K., library institutes, 486-89. 
Prince Edward Island legislative library de- 
scription, 422. 
Printing, Detroit public library exhibit, 466; 



Johann Gutenberg and the invention of 
printing (Josephson), 276-79. 

Procter, T. R. and F. T., give library build- 
ing to Utica, N. Y., 516. 

Providence public library report of V. and 
work, 349. 

Providence (R. I.) public library work for 
the blind, 159. 

Pseudonyms, 38-39» 130. 

Public and the library— effect of the maga- 
zine articles upon public conscience. 316. 

(The) Public and the library. How to 
deepen public interest in the library 
(Gurd), 222-24; Library conditions in 
South Africa (Dyer), 411-12; resume of 
Miss Seybold's Self helps vs. dependence, 
292-94; Study hour on occupations (King), 
75; The support of a public library, 69. 
See also reference work. 

Public documents, care and distribution (Ro- 
den), 285-88, 290; Illinois documents (Ro- 
den), 285-88, 290-91; indexes to State doc- 
uments (Dewey), 84; Library legislation 
in 1903 (Yust), 81-82; list for small li- 
brary, 127; list of Iowa publications, 137; 
notice of issue of list of Wisconsin state 
journals and documents, 505; printed cat- 
alog cards, 41, 182; work on cataloging 
them, 49. 

Public Libraries, description of the periodical 
(Ed.), 236-37. 

Public libraries. See libraries. 

Putnam, Herbert, address on influence of li- 
brarians (Ed.), 443-49; closing address. 
452; extract from address at Lake Placid 
meeting on Place of the library in the 

• Community, 456-57; Library of congress 
(notice of lecture), 177. 

Quebec, Literary situation (Burpee), 195- 
96; The oldest libraries in Canada, 207-8; 
Some Quebec public libraries, 208-9. 

Question box, valuable suggestions given 
through it, 341. 

Racine, notice of critical study of English 
stage production by D. F. Canfield, 505. 

Ranck, Samuel H.^ appointment, 421-22. 

Rathbone, Frances, Work that tells (stmi- 
mary of address), 342. 

Reading lists. See book lists; also bibliog- 
raphies. 

Reading rooms. See libraries; also reference 
work; also children's rooms. 

Reference books, 134; (Douglass), 72; Cat- 
aloguing and analyzing (Smith), 103-4; 
How to bind (Hagey), 271. 

Reference material, 212. 

Reference work, 133-34; (M. E. Ahem and 
others), 55-65; Aids to reference work in 
a small library (Douglass), 72-75, 121-23; 
Connecticut library association proceed- 
ings, 509; Don'ts in reference work (Dill), 
283-85; lessons (Van Buren), 163; Modem 
methods in small libraries^ (Burpee), 218: 
•resume of address by Miss Seybold and 
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others, 292-95; Public library conditions in 
South Africa (Dyer), 410. 

Religious education association, 174-75- 

Remann, Henry C, appointment, 517. 

Repairing books. See Binding repairs. 

Review of reviews (English) index to pe- 
riodicals (Stead), notice of discontinuance, 
444. 

Reyer E. Public libraries in Austria, 378-79- 
Reynolds, Mabel, appointment, 37; summary 
of discussion of paper by J. N. Wilkin- 
son, 417. 

Rhode Island library association meetmg, 
33-34. 

Richardson, Dr. E. C. Monastic libraries 
(notice of lecture), 176. 

Robbins, Mary E. The work of the organ- 
izer (notice of lecture), 177. 

Roberts, Flora B., appointment, 465. 

Robertson, W. J. Should the education de- 
partment issue a librarian's certificate? 
209-12. 

Robeson, Julia G., appointment, 462. 

Rockford (111.) library opens natural history 
museum, 350. 

Roden, C. B. The care and distribution of 
public documents, 285-88, 290; on catalog- 
ing, 1 16-17. 

Roebling, Col. W. A., gives check to Tren- 
ton free public library, 41. 

Roebuck, Geo. C. and Benson, Wm., notice 
of their Primer of library practice, 515. 

Rogers, Florence S., appointment, 244. 

Routzahn, E. G., resume of remarks on Re- 
lation of library to civic improvement, 
295-96. 

Rose, Alice, death, 37. 

Rosenberg library, Galveston, Texas, descrip- 
tion, 518. 

Rosewater, Dr. Victor, married, 186. 
Royce, Bertha E., appointment, 506. 
Ryerson, M. A., gift to Grand Rapids library, 
465. 

Ryerson library, Qrand Rapids, dedicated, 465- 

St Joseph (Mo.) public library work for the 
blind, 159. 

St. Lawrence university receives gift, 451. 

St. Louis. Conference of library workers 
program; Federation of women's clubs, 
243; meeting of A. L. A. (Ed.), 446; 
meeting of A.. L. A. announcement, 273. 
See also American library assn. conference. 

St. Louis public library issues lists on Amer- 
ica in history and travel, books for chil- 
dren and for Sunday schools and for a 
a young man, 505; report of circulation, 
421 ; work, for the blind, 159. 

St. Louis World's fair, announcement of A. 
L. A. rates, 273; California exhibit, 138; 
exhibit, 20. 185; exhibit model library, 273; 
papal exhibit, 93; plans and expenses for 
E'^'^ern party of A. L. A.. 330. 

St. Nicholas, notice of articles on How to 
study pictures, by C. H. Coffin, 505. 



Salem, 111., to receive library from W. J. 
Bryan, 137. 

Salisbury, Grace, resume of paper on In- 
struction in library methods, 416. 

San Francisco, Mechanics institute library re- 
modeled and receives gift, 352; receives 
gift of branch library, 518; work for the 
blind, 159-60. 

Sargent, John A. Copy of his Oral tradi- 
tion given to Univ. of Illinois state li- 
brary school, 347. 

Samia, (Canada, receives gift of Carnegie li- 
brary, 44. 

Sawyer, Mrs. Harriet Price, appointment, 507. 
Saxe, Mary S. Westmount public library,. 
209. 

Sayre, Ethel F, appointment, 507. 

Scandinavian translations of English authors 
(notice of paper by Carlton), 510. 

Scholars. See societies and libraries. 

School gardens, notice of bibliography of 
school gardens, 182. 

School libraries, libraries in France, 404; li- 
braries in Japan, 408; Library legislation 
in 1903 (Yust), 80-81; Manitoba libraries, 
186. 

Schools and libraries, 12, 30; Co-operation of 
public library and public school (Hoag), 
225-27; difference between attitude of 
teacher and librarian, 301 ; extract from 
Miss Hoskins' paper, 334; Modern British 
libraries (James), 374-75; Old Probabili- 
ties in the librarv (Bostwick), 331-42; 
plans outlined by Indiana library commis- 
sion, 500-501 ; reading for boys and girls, 
resume of remarks by Miss Stevens, 301 ; 
Reference work and the general public, M. 
E. Ahem and others, 55, 59, 60, 62, 64; re- 
marks at meeting of Illinois library assn., 
294-95; resume of address at N. E. A. 
meeting of library dept., 416-18; resume 
of Miss Seybold's Self help vs. depend- 
ence, 294; resume of paper (Ballinger) 
(Ed.), 451; addresses by Dr. (infield and 
Miss Schrieber, 458; summary of discus- 
sion of co-operation, 180-81 ; summary of 
Miss Doren's report, 452; summary of pa- 
per by A. H. Hopkins and Richard Wa- 
terman, 178-79; syllabus of address by J. 
W. Zellar at O. L. A. meeting, 333; trav- 
eling libraries of Portland, Oregon, 43; 
work in Newark, N. J., 12; work of Buf- 
falo library, 90; see also Children's room; 
also Library institutes. 

Scott, G. W., appointment, 90. 

Sea (The), books of the sea, 129. 

Selection of books, 31-32; (Douprlass), 72; 
(Hodges), 311-15; A. L. A. critical jour- 
nal report, 240; Fiction in public libraries 
(Wadlin), 170,73; a hint for small libra- 
ries, 242; How to deepen public interest in 
the library (Gurd), 223-24; J. S. Lock- 
wood, expert in book selection, address, 
244; Libraries in Germany (Norrenberg), 
369; Modern methods in small libraries 
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(Burpee), 219-20; notice of pamphlet by 
Miss Cattell and Miss Kroeger, 185, 459; 
Tests of book selection (Fairchild) (notice 
of lecture), 177. 
Seybold, Stella V., account of meeting of 
Illinois library institute, 345-46; resume of 
address on Self helps vs. dependence, 292- 
94. 

Seymour library (Auburn, N. Y.) report, 
183-84; gift from W. E. Case, 184. 

Shaw, Robt K., appointment, 349. 

Shedlock, Marie L., announcement of Chi- 
cago lecture course, 404; notice of lecture 
on the Art of story telling, 457; summary 
of address on Story tellmg in the library, 
181. 

Shelf list, card shelf list (Dewey), 281-82; 
(use as subject catalog) (Smith), 106. 

Sherman, John, library given to Ohio State 
library, 245. 

Shipp, Barnard, gift to University of Vir- 
ginia, 92. 

Sibley, M. J. A voice from Syracuse uni- 
versity, 18-20. 

Simmons college report, 177. 

Simpson, Elizabeth F. Answer to catalog- 
ing questions, 120. 

Slaughter, John, death, 43. 

Small libraries, 31 ; Aids to reference work 
in small libraries (Douglass), 121-23; An- 
swer to cataloging questions (Simpson), 
120; better cataloging for small libraries, 
114; better cataloging, 168; Catloging for 
a small library (Hitchler), 106; Hand books 
for small libraries (Burpee), 221; lists 
helpful to librarians (Eastman), 66-6i8; list 
of public documents for small libraries, 
127; list cf year's best books, 502; Modern 
methods in small libraries (Burpee), 217- 
21 ; reference books especially valuable for 
such, 134; Selection of books (Hodges), 
311-15; a suggestion to them, 242; The use 
of library bulletins (Corwin) (what many 
libraries are doing), 326-28; Valuable sug- 
gestions for all branches, in Minn, library 
assn. reports, 513-14. 

Small school libraries (notice of book) (Wal- 
ton), 406. 

Smiley, Annette L., appointment, 421. 

Smit, D., On Dutch libraries, 389-91. 

Smith, Anna M., appointment, 350. 

Smith. Laura, Helpful points in cataloging 
and analyzing, 103-6. 

Smith, Mary, appointment, 350. 

Smith, Ora I., appointment, 85. 

Social sciences, new collection of books at 
John Crerar library, 351. 

Social settlements,, bibliography, 122-23. 

Societies and libraries, The library and its 
relations with scholars and learned socie- 
ties (Josephson), 322-23: The polular li- 
braries in Finland (Granfelt), 400; Pub- 
lic I braries iti Austria (Reyer), 378; Li- 
braries in France, 403-4. 



Society libraries. See societies and libraries. 

Sociology and kindred subjects; authorities 
(Douglass), 121-23. 

So Man, F. J., Directions for binding, 259-60. 

South (The), condition of libraries in Vir- 
ginia (East), 9-11. 

Southern development league, 466. 

Spahr, Mrs. Charles, gives memorial to Ohio 
Wesleyan university, 517. 

Sports. See games and sports. 

Springfield, Mass., city library statistics, 349; 
library fire, 244. 

Starr, Helen, appointment, 176. 

State documents. See public documents. 

State libraries, Library legislation in 1903. 
Yust), 81; (National libraries). See also 
names of countries as Sweden, Denmark^ 
etc. 

State library commissions. See library com- 
missions; also names of states. 

Statistics, Library opportunities (Dana), 3-5. 

Stead, W. T., annual index to periodicals dis- 
continued, 444. 

Stearns, L. E., Wisconsin book wagon, 331. 

Stebbins, Elfrida, appointment, 85. 

Steele, Edith McH., appointment, 244. 

Steenberg, Andreas S., The public libraries in 
Denmark, 379-82. 

Stephenson library, Marinette, Wis., dedicat- 
ed, 35. 

Stockholm. See Sweden. 
Stone, Mabel ,appointment, 352. 
Story hour on occupations (Edith King), 75- 
76. 

Story telling, announcement of Miss Shed- 
lock's lecture course, 404; in the library, 85; 
in the library, summary of address, 181. 

Students. See schools and libraries, societies; 
and libraries. 

Subject index. See catalog. 

Sunday school libraries, 174-75. 

Surdam, Alvena M., married, 506. 

Sweden, notice of sociological and library peri- 
odicals, 348; Swedish libraries (Lundstedt),^ 
382-84. , 

Swedish libraries, 24. 

Sweet, Belle, appointment, 136-506. 

Swiss libraries (Hawley), 392-95. 

Switzerland, Library items from Germany and 
Switzerland, 23. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) public library, summary of 
report, 90. 

Syracuse university, letter from M. J. Sibley, 
18-20. 

Taussig, R. J., gift to Mechanics' institute 

library, San Francisco, 352. 
Tax for libraries, 28. 
Teachers. See schools and libraries. 
Texas, Federation of women's clubs, report of 

gifts, 43; state library association meeting, 

35. 

Thomas, Edna, appointment, 347. 
Thompson, Dr. James Westfall, summary of 
address on collections, 87. 
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Library Opportunities* 

John Cotton Daoa, librarian, Newark, N. J. 

Free public libraries are a natural prod- 
uct of our times. Librarians have done 
much for libraries. Circumstances have 
done much more. Man has in recent 
years gained great mastery over nature. 
All men now find life easier; many now 
command leisure. Man has learned that 
wise conduct comes only from knowl- 
edge and good habits; and has found it 
profitable to cultivate good habits and to 
make knowledge easily accessible. He 
has learned that only where the people 
rule is progress sure and happiness secure. 
He has widened his sympathy and takes 
pleasure in helping his fellows to get 
knowledge, skill, wisdom, and pleasure. 
He has increased his productive power 
until surplus wealth is abundant. He 
has learned to write more books, and on 
the utilitarian side at least, better books. 
And he has learned how to multiply 
these new books and the old ones as 
well — with astonishing cheapness. 

Given these conditions, and free pub- 
lic libraries result. 

On our part, we of the library world 
have, especially since 1876, developed 
the art of caring for books, and have 
delighted in the discipline of line and 
rule. At the same time the general de- 
sire for libraries — stimulated and aided 
somewhat, so we hope, by our own 
efforts — has expressed itself in build- 
ings which are, as you may select them, 
monuments of ignorance or of wisdom, 
of egotism or of unselfishness, of proper 
civic pride or political sin. 

♦Read before the Iowa Library association. Oct. 6. 1903. 



We see ourselves now, putting ques- 
tions of enumeration, tabulation, and in- 
stallation into their proper and sub- 
ordinate places, and facing the broader 
questions of how to discriminate among 
books, how to helppeople to enjoy books, 
and how to find the library's proper place 
in the community. 

I am not trying to give you final an- 
swers to these greater questions. I wish 
to suggest briefly some of the things 
that we can try. It is only by making 
trial of these things and of others not 
yet even thought of —that we can prop- 
erly orient ourselves, can discover the 

^►ossibilities of libraries and their proper 
unctions. ^ 

I must be brief, and so must seem 
dogmatic. There is not time for dis- 
cussion, only for j3lain statement. 

Strive for greater simplicity and econ- 
omy. An invoice which calls for 14 
carefully written items for every book 
entered; a booklist which, where dupli- 
cated for staff and readers, calls for 18 
items for every book — these are too 
cumbersome and expensive. Labels, 
plates, pockets, marks, and numbers on 
the books themselves — their name is 
legion, and many of them are needless. 
Even the labels can be omitted on most 
of the most-used books and on many of 
the others. The detail of the registra- 
tion of borrowers and of the processes 
of lending have been grown beyond rea- 
son — as did the other details I have men- 
tioned—during our period of precision 
and tabulation. It istimeto prune them. 

In your relations with the public, keep 
in mind expansion, efficiency, and liber- 
ality. Libraries were once only for stu- 
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dents, and we have grown up in the 
shadow of the old thought. It is the 
common impression that only readers 
are proper library users. In fact, the 
library is for all the world, and for all 
the world as it is. Most men work; do 
things. Theycan not be readers of books, 
but they can use books. The use of 
books — the brief, practical use of books 
in libraries by non-readers from every 
walk in life — will increase beyond our 
wildest dreams in the next 25 years. 
We should be preparing ourselves and 
our libraries for this development, and 
should assist it. 

The business man does not come to 
the library. We can take it to him. Why 
not open shelves of books, with simple 
methods of lending, at central business 

f)oints in our communities? We need 
arge and beautiful library buildings for 
many reasons. But few of our books 
should be found in them. A library is 
most at home when most abroad. 

Are you satisfied with the use the 
mechanic and artisan make of your 
library? Then you are content with 
little. They do not yet feel that the 
library is theirs. True, the present gen- 
eration of them has not learned to use 
books. But there is a touch of hospi- 
tality, a bitof adaptation, which libraries 
should have, and have not, which will 
lead many of these workers to share in 
the pleasures a library can give. Try 
more advertising, less rule; more flexi- 
bility, less convention; less of the aca- 
demic and more of the democratic. 
There are several good things in the 
well-conducted saloon; there are several 
weak points in the well-conducted li- 
brary. Bear those facts in mind. You 
buy ten copies of the last novel, and the 
publisher advertises it for you. Try ten 
copies of a good book on civic improve- 
ment or on American politics— and ad- 
vertise it yourself. It is curious to note 
how the fiction habit creeps into our 
order lists. We hesitate over one copy 
of a good book on household economics 
and rush to order ten of the latest thing 
on broken hearth stones. The readers 
of the latter are importunate; the users 



of the former are silent; but they wish 
to be found. 

A correspondence school in this coun- 
try has found 550,000 persons willing to 
use good books and to pay well for the 
privilege. We can not adopt all the 
schools' methods; but we can find many 
a broad hint in them. From schools, 
colleges, and universities-wecan get ad- 
vice, assistance, and prestige which, with 
some disregard of such precedents as 
our out-of-date old ironclad *'one-book- 
14-days" rule, and with more apprecia- 
tion of the fact that while a book may 
begin and end its days on a library shelf, 
it should not live there, will help us to 
be of help to many times 550,000 crafts- 
men. 

Something is to be said of the mer- 
chants and their employes. Some of the 
former and not many of the latter come 
to us yet. Partly, we must believe, be- 
cause of a too trivial and complex in- 
ternal economy; partly because we do 
not get the proper material and rightly 
advertise it. A purely commercial li- 
brary lends books in Cleveland which 
are returnable in Omaha. Is that impos- 
sible for us? And if so, is it impossible 
for substantial reasons or because of the 
bonds of routine? 

Every town, one may almost say, no 
matter how small, needs an art collec- 
tion, a local natural history museum, a 
local improvement society, a lyceum or 
debating society, a music club and other 
like institutions. I say every commun- 
ity needs these. I mean, that the work 
of establishing and fostering things like 
these is interesting, stimulating, cheer- 
ing, and helpful. It is not the having 
them but the getting them that is so 
well worth while. Fortunate the library 
which has the room, the energy, the 
ideas, and the means to do a little to- 
ward the acquisition by its constituents 
of these good things. The library has 
for its birthright the privilege of acting 
as foster-mother to those artistic, com- 
mercial, historical, and literary associa- 
tions which can do so much to set free 
the cooperative spirit, the spirit of mu- 
tual helpfulness, the spirit of organiza- 
tion, in a word the spirit of civilization. 
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I have spoken of the possibilities of 
greater efficiency by changes in our 
routine— a routine far too young to have 
any of the sanctity of age; and old 
enough to have made plain some of its 
weaknesses; and of some of the things 
our employers are waiting for us to do 
with their books and their buildings, in 
our positions as stimulators of interest 
and promoters of happiness. Let me 
speak for a moment of our relations to 
one another. 

There are now in this country more 
than 6500 libraries, public, college, and 
subscription, of more than looov. each. 
These contain a total of 55.000,000V. 
They spend for books each year more 
than $3,000,000. The persons engaged 
in library work properly so called in 
these libraries, and supporting them- 
selves by it, now number more than 
12,500. 

Here then is a group of 12,500 per- 
sons, all engaged in the same semi-lit- 
erary, semi-educational occupation; an 
occupation which calls for considerable 
knowledge and no small degree of wis- 
dom. Within such a group one would 
naturally look for much cooperation 
along literary and especially along book- 
ish lines; and one finds very little. 

The chief object of a library associa- 
tion is not to hold meetings. Its chief 
object is to promote mutual acquaint- 
ance, knowledge of our respective abil- 
ities and to increase our skill in work- 
ing together; to teach, that is, the art of 
cooperation; to promote, that is, social 
efficiency. An association which relies 
on its secretary or executive committee 
to arrange a program and to put through 
one or two meetings a year, no matter 
how successful these meetin^^s may be, 
is only touching the outskirts of its 
proper field. It should, as soon as or- 
ganized, take up some definite piece of 
work, better, more than one, along such 
lines as those I have already mentioned; 
appoint small, carefully selected com- 
mittees, supply the committeeswith such 
funds as it can, and stand ready to help 
them. The committees should appor- 
tion their task among the members of 



the association, and set to work. Unde r 
such a program the correspondence be- 
tween the librarians of a given associa- 
tion will be continuous through the year. 
Acquaintance will broaden; skill in co- 
operative work will increase; interest 
will deepen; the association's influence 
will be continuous; the membership will 
increase — and something will be done. 
Again you will say, much of this sort of 
thing we already do; and again I reply 
that you do too little and show small re- 
sults. We can take our best lesson from 
our own bad example. Look at the 
American Library association. In the 
28 years of its existence it has enrolled 
only 2800 members, and it has now on 
its rolls only 1000 of the 12,500 persons 
in this country who are making a living 
by working in libraries. The member- 
ship today should be not less than 3000. 
The proceedings of the annual meetings 
should go into every library in the coun- 
try. The work of the association in 
some of its cooperative lines should call 
for and get assistance from at least 500 
librarians instead of from a few dozens. 
I have heard it said that the A. L. A. is 
large enough already; that the meetings 
are cumbersome; that the elect and the 
select can get little from them. Those 
who say such things confuse talk and 
results; meetings and organizations; sta- 
tistics and work done ; confabulation and 
accomplishment; and congratulations 
and good cause therefor. Every name 
added to the A. L. A. list means one 
more person more interested in her pro- 
fession, more ready to take a broader 
view of it, more likely to do work for it 
outside the red-tape barrier of her own 
delivery desk. We need members not 
for the sake of the A. L. A. but for the 
sake of the members themselves, of the 
profession itself, of the things it is our 
business, profit, and pleasure to do. 

This same line of thought applies to 
every library association. Let it get 
members; make cooperation of the first 
importance; count its meetings as sec- 
ondary; survey its field; find something 
that needs doing and proceed to do it. 
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The Child's First Books 

Edith Guerrier, assist't, Boston public library 

If it were practicable to consider from 
the beginning the thing read, of like im- 
port with the act of reading it, the child's 
first books would be less a problem than 
at present. 

Though the reading habit when 
thoughtfully established is one of the 
greatest aids in the acquirement of all 
that is beautiful and true in life, its first 
guidance is to a large extent so one- 
sided as to lack that unity of purpose 
apparent in the direction of other path- 
ways of habit. 

Even in so prosaic a study as arith- 
metic, after the symbols of figures have 
been learned, their first combinations 
demonstrate not nearly the power of 
recognizing a four or a five, but the 
power of combining them for the defi- 
nite purpose of producing the unit nine, 
a step not only complete in itself but 
contnbutive to all following steps in 
the pathway of the science of mathe- 
matics. But the arithmetic is not put 
into the child's hands till he has seen 
how numbers are used, for in the kin- 
dergarten he has formed symmetrical 
designs with blocks and has woven pat- 
terns of one white strip and one black 
and of two red and two green strips. A 
practical need for the arithmetic lesson 
has been previously demonstrated, and 
the power to calculate becomes from 
the first step in its acquirement, a use- 
ful factor in play and work. 

In sloyd, the first whittling not only 
gives facility in handling a knife, but 
teaches how to produce the pointed 
tool which aids a workman m every 
branch of manual art from beginning to 
end. But the knife is not given till the 
hand is strong enough to guide it pur- 
posefully. 

The first words spoken are the sym- 
bols of a dawning intelligence. The 
act »f speaking in a normal child is not 
separated from the thought behind the 
spoken word. The first words read — 
quoting from authorized books of read- 
ing are "see," "mamma," **see baby," 
**see mamma," *This is Kate," "Kate can 



read," **A dog," "This is Ben," cow," 
"This is Fan," etc. 

The act of reading is emphasized, the 
child is permitted to perform a non- 
significant act and therefore his atten- 
tion is riveted solely on the perfor- 
mance. Thenceforth the tasks of Her- 
cules were as naught compared to the 
task of guiding his understanding to the 
real reason for the act. 

If before placing a book in his hand 
the teacher had taught him by means 
of the blackboard enough symbols for 
the expression of a thoughtful sentence, 
and if his first use of a book had been 
merely to recognize the symbols in so 
simple a sentence as *The child who 
speaks untruth will not be trusted," and 
if every following combination of sym- 
bols were thoughtful expressions, the 
book would at once be known as a 
thought-giving thing and not merely as 
an instrument furnishing means for 
gymnastics of the mouth. 

Serious consideration should be given 
to the thoughts contained in these first 
books. As the first spoken words are 
expressive of material need and as that 
remains their prime use, might not the 
first book read give expression to those 
moral and spiritual needs which caused 
the first real books to be, and which still 
give rise to all in literature that is most 
enduring and worth while? 

In seeking for thoughts in form 
adapted to the child's comprehension, 
one consults those natural instincts the 
right indulgence of which gives to the 
child greatest pleasure, and the first of 
these is the instinct of play, the virtue 
of which, rediscovered by modern phil- 
osophers, was recognized more than two 
thousand years ago by the stern old He- 
brew prophets, who, in assigning most 
precious privileges to inhabitants of 
their wonderful city, said of the sucking 
child that he should "play on the hole 
of the asp" and of older children that 
the cityshould be "full of boys and girls 
playing in the streets thereof." 

Play being an imitation of what to the 
child is real, is essentially dramatic; it 
is inspired by that part of him which is 
moist apparently real — the senses. 
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All these instincts seem best minis- 
tered to by the fable, one of the oldest 
known forms of literature. Wisdom in 
the guise of play, an imitation by pur- 
poseful acts of virtues and vices. Such 
a profound play that it was the diversion 
of Socrates in prison to convert ^sop's 
Fables into verse. Such a simple play 
that if in the mind of the child the act 
of reading has been at all united with 
the thought behind the act, he turns to 
this delightful sort of tale by instinct, 
and by instinct he is led to reason. 

He has read tor himself that "The un- 
truthful child will not be trusted," and 
if at the time his teacher has read to 
him some such fable as that of the boy 
who pretended so many times that the 
wolf was eating his sheep that when the 
wolf really did come, those to whom 
the boy cried refused to believe him — 
he soon reads it and others of its kind 
with joy and understanding. 

The first element in the foundation of 
his love for literature is then a sound 
one, for to be a fable worthy the name, 
a piece must have all the elements nec- 
essary to the highest order of composi- 
tion. 

Marmotel, in writing about La Fon- 
taine, gives as follows his idea of the 
successful fable writer: La Fontaine 
has not simply heard what he relates, he 
has seen it, he expects to see it again. 
He is not a poet who imagines. He is 
not a story teller who deals in pleasan- 
try. He is a witness present at the act 
and who can render you present there 
yourself. His erudition, his eloquence, 
his philosophy, his politics, all he pos- 
sesses of imagination, of memory, of 
sentiment, he sets them all at work with 
the best faith in the world to persuade 
you; and it is this air of good faith, it is 
the seriousness with which he mingles 
the greatest things with the smallest 
things; it is the importance which he at- 
taches to the efforts of children; it is 
the interest which he takes in a rabbit 
or a weazel, which so tempts one to ex- 
claim every instant, "O the good man!'* 

The fable having shown to the child 
the right form of literature, he will nat- 
urally be guided in the longer tales he 



chooses to those which have truth as a 
basis. 

With regard to these later tales, one 
of our own writers says: Of all the 
healthy, happy, right instincts in our 
children, which it should be the joy of 
all right and healthy parents and teach- 
ers to gratify when possible, the love of 
wonderland is one of the most innocent, 
and perhaps in its way one of the most 
inevitable. We may give place to it 
heartily, and with a certain respect, 
which perhaps we do not always culti- 
vate toward illusions that we have our- 
selves outgrown. It is as useful as 
skates or dolls or kites or bob-sleds; and 
as worthy of personal regard or atten- 
tion. It has as true a place in the edu- 
cation of our children as the multipli- 
cation table or the map of Europe. 

There is still another reason why the 
true old myths and folk-tales should 
have place in childhood. Progress and 
evolution are modern watchwords. The 
wisdom of the Ancients forms the fairy 
tales of the present, but to understand 
things as they are, we must understand 
things as they were. 

The past must be the possession of 
the young that maturity may have that 
knowledge for the work of the present, 
and those who place on the child's first 
book shelf Little science readers, 
Geographies in words of one syllable 
and Baoes' books of health instead of 
his rightful possession of fables and 
folklore, should carefully keep from him 
the greatest of English poets lest some- 
time he read for himself aivd haply, un- 
derstand — 

Mother Age — for mine 1 know not— help me as 

when life begun, 
Rift the hills, and roll the waters, flash the 

lightnings, weigh the sun. 
O, I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath 

not set. 

Ancient founts of inspiration well thro' all my 
fancy yet. 

[Miss Guerrier is the author of the 
delightful story for children. Wander- 
folk in wonderland, illustrated by Edith 
Brown, published by Small, Maynard & 
Co., price $1.50. Ed.] 
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Health in Library Work 
H. S. Thome, M. D., Ft Hamilton, N. Y. 

Health may be maintained in library 
work as in any other work by right man- 
agement; and, conversely, it can be in- 
jured or destroyed by wrong manage- 
ment. As you see libraries managed 
generally at the present time, they pro- 
mote ill health because they promote 
indigestion — good digestion being the 
corner-stone of good health. Indiges- 
tion is caused by improper food, improp- 
erly taken and by nervous strain — the 
mind working while the food is taken 
and during the digestive process. 

Librarians generally work continu- 
ously seven and one-half or eight hours. 
Some time during this seven and one- 
half or eight hours they take a meal or 
lunch — still on duty. This lunch is 
taken at no special time but awaits a 
convenient season, then taken in a hurry 
and work resumed. This lunch is a cold 
lunch, indigestible in itself and more in- 
digestible in the way it is taken, and the 
consequence is inevitable — indigestion. 
The continued work and consequent 
nerve strain increases the indigestion, 
and when at last the day's work is over 
the stomach is in no condition for an- 
other meal and "there you are" right in 
the best set of conditions to promote 
ill health and nervous exhaustion. 

In almost all avocations of life — ex- 
cept libraries — the worker, be he the 
president of a bank, the school teacher 
or the worker in the mine, has an hour 
off for rest, for lunch, for digestion. 
The hour over, work is resumed with 
new vigor. Not so in library work; it is 
*'plod on" the whole eight hours and no 
rest — no set time for lunch, and no 
chance for the digestive organs to do 
their work. 

A proper arrangement of the library 
day would provide for these necessary 
conditions for the preservation of health. 

It might be arranged as follows: the 
day consisting of seven and one-half 
hours. Nine o'clock to twelve, one 
hour off for lunch and rest, one o'clock 
until five-thirty. Or, for afternoon 
workers, twelve-thirty until six. One 



hour off. Seven until nine. With that ar- 
rangement there will be much less com- 
plaint of indigestion and of **nerves," 

Other conditions necessary to look 
after to promote health are ventilation, 
light, and provision against dust. Un- 
less the library rooms are properly ven- 
tilated good health can not be expected 
in those who work in them. All library 
rooms should be ventilated with all 
windows open for an hour before the li- 
brary day begins, and through the day 
there should oe ventilation going on in 
some way. The fetid breath, and foul 
odors that come from the clothing of 
hundreds of patrons are not conducive 
to health. Bad light, too, produces eye 
strain, and eye strain is nerve strain and 
nerve strain ends in **nerves." 

Books are great gatherers of dust. As 
they are handled all day long, opened 
and closed continuously, the dust flies 
from them and the air of the room is 
filled with dust. This is injurious to the 
eyes and lungs. The remedy is to keep 
the books free of dust. The janitress, 
during the hour when the windows are 
open ever}' morning for ventilation, 
should thoroughly dust a part of the li- 
brary, enough so that she goes over the 
whole at least once a week. .A good 
housewife keeps her house free of dust, 
going over it often enough to keep it free. 
If this is important in a family howmuch 
more so in a room used by thousands of 
people in a week? 

These few hints will indicate how 
good health may be maintained in li- 
brary work. There are other considera- 
tions, but these are the most important 
and it only requires proper housekeep- 
ing arrangements to carry them out. 



Incorrect Report 

The report that the Free public li- 
brary. New Haven, Conn., had an offer 
of $300,000 from Mr Carnegie is with- 
out foundation. It is not known how 
the report came to be published in the 
local newspaper. 

W. K. Stetson, Lib'n. 

Free public library. New Haven. 
Conn., Dec. 3, 1903. 
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Condition of Libraries in Virginia 

By Mrs Mary Boggs East, Champaign, 111. 

Reports are being given constantly of 
the founding and growth of libraries in 
the north and west, but how seldom is 
anything heard of libraries in the south. 
Eveiyone would be just as interested in 
the library conditions in this section as 
he is now in many others, if something 
were only told him about them. It is 
acknowledged that the south is far be- 
hind the north and west in the library 
movement; and with the acknowledg- 
ment, everyone seems to rest as if the 
condition were unavoidable. But few 
realize and know exactly what these 
conditions are 

Do many realize that there is no state 
behind Virginia in the library move- 
ment? On first thought, one would im- 
agine that one of the oldest states in 
the Union, with its early culture and 
universities, eminently the University 
of Virginia, would be rich in libraries, 
but in truth, although there are a few 
fine old collections, there are remark- 
ably few libraries of general literature 
for the public. 

In considering the condition of libra- 
ries in Virginia, all kinds of libraries 
were investigated. Since the number 
of school libraries was so small and of 
such little worth, they were not given a 
place in the discussion. The provision 
of libraries of general literature for the 
public is more exactly the subject un- 
der consideration. With this in view, no 
collection of books was considered too 
small to be noted, whether free or sub- 
scription libraries, whether permanent 
or traveling libraries. 

In the last constitution of Virginia, 
thatadopted by the convention of 1901-2, 
there is not only no appropriation made 
for libraries but no provision made for 
their establishment. The word library 
does not appear except in connection 
with the State library, and then only in 
regard to the appointment of officers 
therefor. The section on education is 
devoted to schools and colleges; libra- 
ries are not considered as being a part 
of education. 



In the whole state of Virginia, only 
one library, i. e. Carnegie public library 
in Norfolk, is supported by taxation. 
Of the 59 towns of over 500 inhabit- 
ants remaining of those that replied to 
letters of inquiry sent them, there are 
only 18 with any interest whatever for 
the general reader. Of these, only 10 
are free to the public, the other eight 
being subscription. The United States 
Bureau of education in its report for 
i899-i900on Public, society, and school 
libraries, gives a list of 63 libraries in 
the state of over looov. All but two of 
these belong to some institution, and 
all but seven are specialized, i. e. school, 
law or scientific. These are usually not 
open to the public, and consequently 
mean little or nothing to the people at 
large. • There are, then, of all the cities 
and tpwns of over 500 inhabitants, but 
19 with any provision whatever for the 
general reader, in only 10 of which the 
libraries are free. 

Excluding the Carnegie public library 
at Norfolk, most of these 19 libraries 
are not libraries in the usual sense of 
the word but mere collections of books. 
These range from 75 to lOOOv. with the 
exception of the Young men's christian 
association library at Clifton Forge, of 
3078V. The collections are so small 
that they are unable to supply the pub- 
lic. The library at Big Stone Gap con- 
sists of 550V.; Big Stone Gap with 1617 
inhabitants. In Danville, between 500 
and 600V. try to satisfy 16,520 people. 
In Manchester there are 9715 inhabit- 
ants and 90 books in the library. These 
libraries too. are not started and sup- 
ported by the town authorities, but us- 
ually are started and supported by 
women's clubs. The Daughters of the 
American revolution in Orange erected 
a little shingled building and collected 
from 500 to 600V. The women's clubs in 
Bedford City, in 1900, started a library 
of lOOOv. and supported it by subscrip- 
tions. In fact of these 18 libraries, ex- 
cluding the Norfolk public library again, 
the Y. M. C. A. libraries at Newport News 
and Clifton Forge are the only ones large 
enough to be called libraries. 

Among those towns which have no 
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books for the use of the public, not even 
small collections like those in Orange 
and Bedford City, are cities as large as 
Lynchburg of 19,709 inhabitants; Peters- 
burg of 21,810, and Portsmouth of 17,427 
inhabitants. The only provision in 
Portsmouth, as in three other cities, is a 
branch of the Booklover's library, but 
this is a commercial traveling library 
scheme to which individuals subscribe 
at the rate of $5 to 850 a year. This is 
not a provision for the public, as the 
poor can not afford to belong, and it is 
not to be considered here. As a rule, 
the cities in the eastern and southern 
part of the state, even the large, old 
towns and cities, seem to have even less 
facilities for reading than the smaller 
western towns. 

Yet in the southern part circulate the 
two traveling libraries of the state. 
Hampton normal and agricultural insti- 
tute sends out 21 traveling libraries to 
colored public schools where graduates 
of the institute are teaching. These li 
braries have circulated in Elizabeth City, 
Gloucester, Norfolk, and Cumberland 
counties, and one library in Prince Ed- 
ward county. These libraries are for 
colored public schools, however, and not 
for the general public. 

The Seaboard airline railroad sends 
out traveling libraries to towns along its 
line. But there are only 22 towns in 
Virginia (only four of which are in the 
census as over 500 inhabitants) that are 
on this line and consequently entitled 
to these libraries. Only six of these 
22 towns have received these libraries. 
Since this railroad passes through only 
the southeastern corner of the state, it 
can not supply the whole state. 

These conditions appear even worse 
when the distribution of the population 
is considered. Seventy-six and four- 
tenths per cent of the population is ru- 
ral; 23.5 per cent is urban. Of that 23.5 
per cent, 22.4 per cent of the population 
live in towns of over 500 inhabitants. 

This means that 77.5 per cent of the 
population are not provided with books 
in the slightest way, since there are no 
libraries of any kind in the country or in 
towns of less than sooinhabitants. There 



is left only 22.4 per cent to be consid- 
ered. ^ Of this 22.4 per cent, only the 
people living in 18 cities and towns (i. e. 
only 7.4 per cent of the whole popula- 
tion), are provided with even the small- 
est libraries. 

When the kind of population, namely 
the variety of classes is considered, the 
destitution is even worse. About one- 
third of the population is negro; the 
other two-thirds are white people of all 
classes and occupations. Many in the 
northern and eastern parts of the state 
are of the wealthier class and live on 
their old estates, doing little else than 
managing a farm, planting tobacco or 
raising corn. In the small eastern towns 
many keep small stores; in the seaport 
towns most of the people are engaged 
in shipping. In the west and among 
the mountains, mining, lumbering, and 
manufacturing are the chief occupations. 
Sometimes in the same county, three or 
four of these industries are carried on 
to a large extent. 

Which of these classes are provided 
with libraries? The negroes are usually 
excluded, except in Hampton institute. 
Often they have expressed no desire 
to read, but ought they not to be taught 
to care for books? They are one-third 
of the entire population. The wealthier 
classes generally own small libraries of 
their own, but these are seldom alive 
and growing. This is the class that 
subscribe to the Booklover's library. 
But the large mass of the people, the 
industrious men of the state, the miners, 
manufacturers, lumbermen and farmers, 
unless they are fortunate enough to live 
in one of those 18 towns, have no books. 
In Halifax county, writes a resident, 
The farmers would read if they could 
procure the books; but they can not. 

It is the lower and middleclasses, those 
that most need books to brighten and 
enrich their lives, that are destitute of 
libraries. 

The distribution and variety of classes 
in the population determine the kind of 
library necessary to benefit the people. 
The largest part of the people, those 
who live in the country, could be reached 
only by the traveling library. The many 
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small towns which could not afford to 
establish libraries of their own, could be 
reached by the traveling library. Even 
those towns which have small libraries 
could get traveling libraries to bring 
them freshness and life and variety. In 
the larger towns where there has been 
no thought of a library, the traveling li- 
brary would serve as a nucleus and insti- 
gator to build up a strong local library. 

How to start such a system of libra- 
ries for the state of Virginia is the ques- 
tion; where to find the. books and the 
organization to take charge of them. 

In many states the women's clubs 
have not only collected the books for 
traveling libraries but have taken charge 
of them. In Virginia, there is no state 
federation of women's clubs. There 
are women's clubs in some towns, but 
these have no connection with each 
other. The Daughters of the American 
revolution is the strongest association 
of .the kind in the state, but they are 
not closely enough organized, and are 
not scattered far enough through the 
state to take charge of a system of trav- 
eling libraries. 

An organization that is to take charge 
of such a system should first of all be 
centralized in order that all forces work 
toward one end, to reach all parts of the 
state equally and effectually. Secondly, 
in order that the organization can be 
able to meet the varied needs of the 
different parts of the state, the mem- 
bers of that organization must come 
from all parts of the state. 

These requirements are met in the 
Virginia State teachers' association. 
This association was reorganized in 1901 
for more effectual work, uniting the Ed- 
ucation association of Virginia and the 
Virginia Teachers' association, and held 
its first annual convention in 1902. Its 
object is to bring together the teachers 
from all over the state in order to do 
better work in the schools and in other 
educational lines. The association will 
be closely organized, centered in Salem, 
Roanoke county, and thoroughly rep- 
resentative of the whole state. 

**The association shall consist of a 
state orgc nization, and of county and 



city or other local organizations aux- 
iliary to the state organization." So 
it is stated in the second annual bulletin 
of the association. Since its members 
are teachers, they will come in close 
contact with the children from all parts 
of the state, and consequently each 
teacher will learn through the children 
and from living in the community, the 
intellectual needs of her district. This 
association is eminently fitted, then, to 
take charge of the distribution of trav- 
eling libraries successfully, and I am 
glad to say, that it has cheerfully prom- 
ised to take charge of such a system. 

Who is to furnish the libraries them- 
selves? The state legislature might be 
asked for an appropriation, as has been 
done in other states; but legislatures are 
hard to move until the agitation is so 
strong that something has been done 
by residents in the state themselves. 
Some unofficial body, some association 
strong in numbers and enthusiasm for 
the work, must procure the books. Such 
an association is the Daughters of the 
American revolution in Virginia. 

What is the feeling in the state re- 
garding libraries? Do the people wish 
them; and has any movement been 
made in that direction? Of the 19 towns 
which have libraries, nine have been 
started since 1900. These are nuclei for 
future growth. Many towns that have 
no libraries are very much interested. 
In Petersburg, a women's club has col- 
lected 75V. for a traveling library to be 
circulated in the southeastern part of the 
state. This is about to be sent out. 
People from all over the state, superin- 
tendents of schools. Daughters of the 
American revolution, and sometimes 
librarians, have expressed the need and 
desire for libraries. From Cumberland, 
Cumberland county, we hear that**Libra- 
ries are needed"; from Norwood, Nel- 
son county, that '*Small public libraries 
are greatly needed and would be highly 
appreciated by nearly all classes." The 
superintendent of public schools in On- 
ancock, Accomac county, writes, '*No 
school, college or general library. I 
would like to establish a public library 
here.' Can you tell me how?" 
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Work with Schools and Students 

The Free public library of Newark, 
N. J., has sent a notice to the teachers 
of that city, explaining the enlargement 
of the student privileges at the library, 
and requesting cooperation in making 
the library useful to the school people. 

The substance of the notice is worthy 
of thought on the part of librarians and 
teachers and is as follows: 

Books for students 
More than one book to one person at the tame time 

For six months the library has been 
lending several books at a time to the 
same person, to be kept for longer than 
two weeks, if not needed at the library. 
This custom has given great satisfaction, 
has been enjoyed by many and criticized 
by none. A similar method of lending 
more than one book to a person is now 
to be permanently adopted. It will be 
called the *'Student*s books*' plan. It 
will not affect the second or non-fiction 
card system, long in successful opera- 
tion. In it will be merged the *Teach- 
er*s card" which allows six books at a 
time for one month with no renewal. 
Any person can, under the new scheme, 
borrow as many books as he may need, 
for any reasonable purpose (fiction of 
the past 12 months excepted), for as 
long as needed. These Student's books 
may be renewed at the end of three 
weeks, and at the' end of every four 
weeks thereafter, by coming in person 
with the books. In fairness to all, the 
proviso is made that these books may 
be sent for at any time after three weeks, 
if a request is left for them by some 
other borrower; and that any or all 
books are to be returned within 48 hours 
after receiving a request from the libra- 
rian. After that time 2 cents a day will 
be charged for each book. 

That the library may be informed as 
o the interests and desires of its bor- 
rowers, and so be equipped to meet 
their needs, request blanks, for future 
purchase, have been placed near the 
delivery desk, with a pencil attached. 

Notification of the purchase of rec- 
ommended books is always sent to the 
one requesting it, and the books re- 
served 48 hours. 



Printed Cards for Engler und Prantl 

Die naturlichen pflanzenfamilien 

J. C Bay, an assistant in the catalog 
division of the Library of congress, who 
is specially interested in botany, has pre- 
pared analytical entries for all the arti- 
cles in the above work. While the Li- * 
brary of congress does not ordinarily 
print cards for the analytical in collec- 
tions of this character, it was deemed 
advisable in the present instance to do 
so. Mr Bay has devoted considerable 
of his own tifne to the work, having 
secured through correspondence much 
biographical and bibliographical infor- 
mation not ordinarily accessible, which 
was thought to be of sufficient interest 
to other libraries to warrant printing. 

There are altogether 460 titles with 
478 added entries (subjects and other 
authors). A total of 938 analytical cards 
will therefore be required to completely 
cover the work. The cost is estimated 
to be $6.98 for a complete set of 938 
cards, i. e. $4.60 for one copy of every 
title, S2.38 for the 478 additional copies. 
Library of Congress, 

Catalog Division. 

The following is a reproduction of one 
of the printed cards: 

Prantl, K[arl Anton Eugini 1849-1893. 

Myristicaceae, von K. Prantl. Mit 7 
einzelbildern in i fig. {/n Die natur- 
lichen pflanzenfamilien, begr. von A. 
Engler und K. Prantl. Leipzig, 1887 — 
25C'". III. teil, 2. abt. (1891) p. 40-42) 

Published January 17, 1888. 

Supplement, by O. Warburg, in Nachtrage 
z. XL- IV. t., 1897. p. 161-167. 

Belongs to fhauptl abt. iv, Embryophyta sip- 
honogama. 

Subject entries: Myristicaceae. 

Added entries: Warburg. Otto, 1859- 

S-80175 

Library of Congress, no. QK97. E6 



The Worcester public library has also 
a finding list of books in modern for- 
eign languages, which circulate from that 
library. The list includes all classes and 
many text-books in the following lan- 
guages: French, German, Scandinavian, 
Finnish, Italian, Spanish, Armenian, 
Japanese, Lithuanian, and Hebrew. 
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The Net Price System Under Con- 
sideration ^ 

The committee of the American Li- 
brary association on relations with the 
book trade has now been completed and 
consists of Arthur E. Bostwick, chair- 
man, John C. Dana, and Dr Bernard C. 
Steiner. 

The resolution constituting the com- 
mittee directs it to secure and commun- 
icate to librarians from time to time in- 
formation relating to the limitations of 
discount on books purchased by libra- 
ries; and to advise them in regard to 
any feasible measures for avoiding the 
hardships of the net price system. In 
accordance with these instructions the 
committee is preparing to publish such 
information through the columns of the 
Library journal and Public Libraries, 
and is also preparing a mailing list, of 
about one thousand names, of libraries 
that can not be reached through these 
publications. 

The committee intends in the first 
place to secure accurate data if possi- 
ole regarding the actual increase of 
book prices to libraries under the net 
price system, and the secretary of the 
booksellers' association has promised 
his codperation in this work. The com- 
mittee is also preparing to give informa- 
tion to librarians regarding easy meth- 
ods of importation* and of special cases 
where purchases abroad may result in 
saving to libraries. If there seems to 
be any practicable method by which li- 
braries may secure better discounts di- 
rectly, such as by business combination 
or engaging directly in the book busi- 
ness themselves, the committee will in- 
vestigate details and report results as 
soon as possible. 



The Ford Bibliography 

The new library school at the Western 
Reserve university next year will have 
a treasure in the Ford bibliography 
which the dean of the school, W. H. 
Brett, has been able to secure for it. 

The collection numbers some 450 
pieces collected with great care by the 



late Paul Leicester Ford and his father. 
It is probably as complete a bibliogra- 
phy of American bibliography as is in 
the country and is also very strong in 
foreign entries. Among the specially 
rare items are Stevens' Bibliotheca- 
Americana; Stevens' Catalog of rare 
books relating to America; Sampson, 
Low & Go's Guide to American litera- 
ture, 1856; Field's Indian bibliography, 
Robert Clark & Co s Bibliotheca-Amer- 
icana, 1876, 1878, 1887; Le Clere's Bib- 
liotheca-American, 1867-1876; London 
Catalog and Index of books, Hodgson, 
1816-1851; London Catalog of books, 
1831-1855; Slater's Early editions, 1894; 
Collet's Relics of literature, 1823, and 
Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica. 

The lists include a large number of 
auction catalogs, as well as catalogs of 
noted private libraries. 



Catalog Cards for Maps 
A correction 

The proper spacing was not observed 
in presenting my sample cards for maps 
in the printed Proceedings of the N. A. 
S. L. Will you kindly give space to 
the following samples that the mistake 
may in a measure be rectified? 

Anna G. Hubbard. 

Indiana State library. 

Canada — Canals -Maps, 1901 

912.71 Canada— Railways and canals, De- 
C'oi partment of. 

Maps to accompany Deputy minis- 
ter's report for 1901. Scale: various. 
Size: 13 pts. averaging 20 x 9 in. 
Plain. Bound in manila covers. 
Ottawa, Ont. 190 1. 

Contents 

1- General map of dominion. 

2- etc. 

Indiana— Maps, 1882 

912.772 Hussey, J. R. 

I '82 Standard ma {3 of the state of Indi- 
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The year 1903 

The year 1903 in library circles was 
not marked by any unusual step for- 
ward. Several things were recorded 
which in themselves might be set down 
as a loss. But on the whole the work 
is on a broader basis and there has been 
steady growth in the reach and useful- 
ness of library activity. 

The thorough investigation of the 
work in library training and the presen- 
tation of the results in the open meet- 
ings of the A. L. A. was a good thing 
and has already begun to bear fruit 
which will make easier further needed 
improvement. 

The extension of the opportunities of 
proper training offered by the new 
school at Simmons college and the pro- 
gressive plans of the Western Reserve 
school are marks of substantial progress 
in the library school idea. 

The adoption of a closer relation with 
the commercial libraries to the conserv- 
ing of library funds was actively pro- 
moted during the year, and its advan- 
tage has already been apparent. 

The stirring of the waters about the 
grounded committees dealing with the 
net price system has at least revealed 
conditions a little more clearly than they 
were a year ago. 

The taking away of three such per- 
sons as C. A. Cutter, Hannah P. James, 
and M. S. R. James in one year must 
be counted as a distinct loss, and yet 
their lives were so full of deeds of kind- 
ness, of inspiration, of real service, that 
for a long time to come it may be truly 
said of them— their works do follow 
them still. 

The generosity of Mr Carnegie in the 
last few months seems to be at a stand- 



still so far as libraries are concerned; 
and yet this has been a good thing, in 
that those who are to be benefited in the 
future may learn many a useful lesson 
from the experience of those who al- 
ready have been recipients of his bounty. 

The outlook for 1904 promises much 
in the various directions which hold 
their prospects open to the efforts of 
serious workers. Tlje A. L. A. with its 
prospect of permanent headquarters 
and endowment, the international con- 
ference proposed for 1904, bringing the 
best from the other side of the ocean, 
the increased intelligence and system 
in library commission work, the growth 
in efficiency in library institutes, the 
definite problems of the N. A. S. L., and 
the growth of the Library section of the 
N. E. A., all point to important results 
for the future. 

Organization is necessary, but it is 
effective only in proportion to the faith- 
fulness and efficiency of its individual 
parts, and here is where the duty of 
every library worker in relation to the 
whole rests— to do with all our might 
the work that lies nearest at hand, sure 
that its effect will count in the sum to- 
tal of events. 



Library advertising 

In a recent conversation with a busi- 
ness man concerning the library of his 
city, he took from his pocket a small 
card on which were the names of the 
board of trustees, the members of the 
various committees, times of board 
meetings, locations of the main library, 
and its various branches and delivery 
stations, and various statistics as to size, 
cost, circulation, and expenditures. In 
presenting the facts to his hearer, as 
often happens, he became very much 
interested in them himself, remarking 
that he became more impressed with the 
value of the institution each time he 
thought of it. He offered the card to 
the hearer and made a note of the fact 
that he wished a supply for further use. 

The incident would seem to point out 
the value of these cards as a means of 
advertising the library among busy men 
whose interest it is worth while to secure. 
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Building plans are misleading 

Editor of Public Libraries: 

A britrf trip taken for the purpose of 
looking up recent architectural compe- 
titions touching public libraries has re- 
vealed to me the fact that often the 
plans published in library periodicals, 
as indicating the lines upon which struc- 
tures are supposed to be built, are not at 
all representative of the buildings which 
are really erected. It is too often Jhe 
case that in the first flush of the work the 
plan which has been accepted, either 
through a competition or otherwise, is 
published and then is permitted to pass 
without correction as representing the 
completed building, while as a matter 
of fact in the course of the work the 
plan has been modified so greatly as 
almost to defy identification with the 
original. This it seems to me is an 
abuse that some attempt should be made 
to correct. 

But this looseness in statement of 
plans is only one of two errors that are 
found to be rather common. Frequently 
the sum for which the building is to be 
erected is stated at the outset along 
with the plan outlined and we find upon 
careful inquiry that the building actu- 
ally erected cost a much greater sum — 
perhaps even twice that named — and 
yet the building passes, for all the rec- 
ord shows, as having been burlt for the 
sum originally stated. 

These two factors making for error 
might not be, and sometimes are not 
discovered until so late that they have 
done much hurt, and when discovered 
they are potent in causing distrust of 
that which is really trustworthy. They 
thus become a source of grave incon- 
venience. 

Since editors of periodicals can not 
obtain their information at first hand 
but must depend for it upon those en- 
gaged in the work of building these 
structures, it follows that the fault is a 
difficult one to correct; but it seems to 
me that if the extent of the abuse were 
really understood some attempt might 
be made either to have information 
supplied which would not be so abso- 
lutely misleading as is that sometimes 



printed, or else at least it might be at- 
tended to that each prominent case of 
the kind would be corrected by an accu- 
rate statement given at the close of 
building operations. 

Yours very truly, 

Anderson H. Hopkins. 

It has been the definite purpose of 
Public Libraries to give authentic 
plans and descriptions and no one would 
regret more than we should that any- 
thing presented was not correct and 
therefore not helpful. Plans and de- 
scriptions are given by architects or li- 
brarians and of course one must depend 
on their reliability. 

Mr Hopkins' point is well taken, and 
we would 5trongly emphasize that great- 
care must be taken to give correct 
statements as to plans so that no one 
may be misled in this day of uncertainty 
of needs, costliness of material and lack 
of reliable sources of help in obtaining 
the best that can be had at a low cost. 



Title page and index 

Providence, R. I., Nov. i6, 1903. 
Public Libraries: 

At the annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island library association, held at Paw- 
tucket, R. I., Nov. 9, 1903, the following 
resolution was offered: 

Resolved, That we express our pro- 
found regret at the failure of some of 
the publishers of periodicals not only 
to print a title page and an index for 
each volume as completed, but also to 
supply the same with each copy. 

It was the wish of the association that 
the secretary should make the above 
resolution as public as possible. I there- 
fore desire that you publish the resolu- 
tion in Public Libraries. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Herbert Olin Brigham, 
Secretary Rhode Island Library Asso*n. 

We cheerfully comply with the re- 
quest of Mr Brigham and take the op- 
portunity to say again, that the title page 
and index to Public Libraries is fur- 
nished with each volume, being inclosed 
in the number of Public Libraries cur- 
rent at the time of its publication. 
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National Library Institute 

Melvil Dewey, director New York State 
library 

After a quarter century of preliminary 
discussion, confined largely to a few who 
project themselves into the future, a 
national A. L. A. headquarters seems at 
last to be near at hand. Gradually even 
the conservatives realize its importance 
and are hopeful that some will recoc^nize 
its usefulness and provide needed en- 
dowment at an early day. There is 
gratifying agreement among those who 
have been studying the problem. Every 
one recognizes the great part that the 
national library is to play hereafter, and 
that it will be a headquarters for many 
things. But all are equally clear that 
there must be in close cooperation with 
it, yet as an independent corporation, 
another center in the metropolis and 
book center of the western world. The 
best name appears to be Institute and 
the location New York as near the rail- 
way centers as practicable, with a cor- 
poration whose five trusteeswill fill their 
own vacancies. The trustees would take 
the place of the endowment trustees 
and would control the funds and have 
general oversightof the wholeenterprise. 
The Publishing board, as in the past, 
should confine its activities to that im- 
portant function. 

The Institute must be a center where 
librarians, staff trustees, benefactors,and 
laymen specially interested in libraries 
and home education may turn with con- 
fidence to seek information and advice, 
definite instruction, expert work or as- 
sistance, facilities for buying, selling or 
exchanging, or for distributing books or 
securing gifts and for a social headquar- 
ters for all interested in this broad work. 
The functions of the Institute naturally 
divide into nine groups: 

I Library and museum. This should be 
the best existing collection on librarian- 
ship, and, like all the other departments, 
would include not only thecommon con- 
ception of libraries, but museums, study 
clubs, and the various phases of exten- 
sion teaching,so that the Institute would 
represent in its broadest sense what we 
know as home education or all the ac- 



tivities for culture and education which 
a community may need outside the reg- 
ular teaching institutions and which pref- 
erably center in the library. These great 
collections would be fully cataloged, in- 
dexed, and labeled to show source, cost, 
merits, and faults, so as to be in the high- 
est possible degree practically useful. 
They would be supplemented also by 
catalogs or indexes of any publications 
or articles of interest not yet included 
in the Institute collection. 

2 Laboratory or research. With unequaled 
collections as a basis, a staff of compe- 
tent workers should be carrying on in- 
vestigations and experiments in library 
economy and bibliography for the ben- 
efit of libraries at large. These would 
include the preparation of special cat- 
alogs, bibliographies, reading lists, in- 
dexes, printed notes for bulletins, and 
material to be printed on cards or sheets 
ready to be dropt into catalog drawers 
or files, thus making readily available 
the condenst results of the institute lab- 
oratory work. The most important fea- 
ture of all this work would be appraisal 
or evaluation of books exprest in brief 
notes kept under constant revision. 
The A. L. A. catalog would here find 
its home, and the collections would of 
course include the entire series of books 
which by constant additions and with- 
drawals would be a standing object les- 
son to visitors of a model library. 

3 Publication. As in a university, the 
researches of its scholars and faculty 
together advance knowledge, which is of 
little value unless made available by 
systematic publication, so the Institute 
should publish for the benefit of dll 
libraries and individuals interested the 
results of its experiments and studies, 
issuing a brief weekly bulletin of notes 
and suggestions which should go out at 
once to be most useful, and a monthly 
for matter grouped together more leis- 
urely where promptness was less essen- 
tial. These would, of course, be the 
official journals by which the whole li- 
brary profession would be reached. It 
would publish reading lists and sylla- 
buses on all important subjects so any 
home student in Americacould get trust- 
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worthy guidance for his reading or study. 
There has been proved to be an almost 
limitless field for this kind of work and 
it could be done vastly better and cheaper 
at a national center than as at present 
by hundreds of scattered institutions 
with inadequate staff and equipment 
and limited experience. 

4 Information bureau. The Institute must 
be the great center where either through 
personal calls, correspondence or printed 
matter any desired facts or advice may 
be had. It would accumulate a great 
equipment of circulars, blanks,and forms 
with which to answer quickly and cheap- 
ly the multitude of questions sure to be 
sent in on every conceivable topic. Each 
library is the target for endless questions 
and the Institute would be raised to the 
second power in having passed on to it 
those questions which the local libraries 
were unable to answer. One would ask 
here also for writers or speakers on li- 
brary and home education topics; where 
to look for inter-library loans, and in 
short, for anything one wanted to know 
in the broad field of modern librarian- 
ship. 

5 Instruction. The Institute should in- 
clude the distinctly national library 
school with full and summer courses, 
and also instruction by correspondence, 
institutes, and addresses. Obviously 
this fifth department Instruction closely 
resembles the fourth, but gives out in- 
formation in the form of systematic 
courses instead of in reply to individual 
questions. 

6 Expert work. The Institute must 
make available to authors, publishers, 
and the general public so far as they 
wish it, skilled services of catalogers, 
indexers, bibliographers, or library or- 
ganizers on the resident staff, so one 
might with confidence turn over any 
such piece of work to the Institute, 
knowing that it would be done well and 
at reasonable cost. 

7 Expert assistants. This has the same 
relation to department 6 that 5 had to 
4. Those wishing not an individual 
piece of work, but the services of an 
expert, could go to this employment bu- 
reau, where, without cost to either em- 



ployer or employee, from the whole ex- 
tensive registration could be found the 
man or woman best adapted to any va- 
cant library or home education position. 
This should include not only directors 
and chief librarians, but assistants of all 
grades, catalogers, indexers, bibliogra- 
phers, extension lecturers, correspond- 
ence teachers, and all workers needed 
in the institutions for which the library 
institute is the national center. 

8 Clearing house for buying, exchange or 
gifts. This would be available not only 
for exchange of duplicates, but as the 
Institute would be sending regular pack- 
ages to individual libraries it would be 
the natural place to which one would 
send books or pamphlets to be given to 
libraries where they would do most 
good, or where they would look to sup- 

f)ly their needs or to find a market for 
ibrary material of which they wish to 
dispose. There is a large field for this 
clearing house without trenching on the 
activities of the regular bookseller or 
subscription agent, and it has more than 
once been suggested in the last few 
years that a central agency of this kind 
would be as useful to the libraries as 
the banks find their clearing house, and 
as various kinds of business find their 
central exchanges. If the development 
of the future is such that the libraries 
clearly need such an exchange, it is 
probable that the few people who lose 
a little business because 01 the change 
will acquiesce in it as has uniformly 
been the case when other exchanges 
have been started. Every improvement 
involves change, with a likelihood that 
some one somewhere loses a little pat- 
ronage. It would be indeed a narrow 
view of life that would prevent needed 
growth and deny to the many an ob- 
vious advantage in order to conserve 
some minor selfish gain to a very few. 
But this question is not likely to be 
raised at the present time. The clear- 
ing house would have abundant work in 
attending to duplicates, gifts, and ex- 
changes without trenching on the field 
of the library agent. 

9 Library club. There is a clearly felt 
want for a social headquarters for the 
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profession in the metropolis — a meet- 
ing place for associations and commit- 
tees, a home and place of entertainment 
for visiting librarians. The name **Li- 
brarian's club" suggests many attractive 
possibilities, and if, as is common in 
social clubs, a few rooms were available, 
it would be most attractive to librarians 
visiting the metropolis to make their 
temporary home in New York at the 
national headquarters where they would 
be most likely to meet others engaged 
in similar work with like interest and 
inspired with the same ideals. 

Quite possibly the new Institute may 
have to start with only one or more of 
these departments and grow as means 
are provided, but no careful student of 
the modern library movement can think 
over these nine distinct departments 
without realizing that their establish- 
ment would distinctly mark a new era 
in librarianship. 



A Voice from Syracuse University 

The published A. L. A. and Lake 
Placid reports on library training con- 
tain criticisms on the course in Library 
economy at Syracuse university, in my 
opinion unjust. The Lake Placid confer- 
ence conflicted with college work, and 
no representative of the university was 
present. At the Falls convention the 
general discussion announced in the pro- 
gram was omitted, hence no opportun- 
ity to reply to the committee's criticisms 
was given. 

As the Lake Placid report is based on 
the A. L. A. report, I first consider the 
latter. The A. L. A. committee, com- 
posed of one representative each from 
six of the nine winter schools or depart- 
ments of library science, makes no un- 
favorable comments on any school rep- 
resented in the committee, but finds 
'^certain failures to reach a desirable 
standard" in each of the three non-rep- 
resented schools. 

The inference drawn from the report 
is an utter non sequitur. This implied 
deduction is, that Syracuse university, 
with a low standard of admission, in- 
competent teachers, a pretentious cur- 



riculum, imperfect facilities, and primi- 
tive methods, attempts to do the work of 
a library school. 

The course was established to give per- 
sons not prepared to enter the school at 
Albany an opportunity to fit for moder- 
atelypaid positions, to become librarians 
of small libraries, and subordinate work- 
ers in larger ones. It was designed to 
be a training class amid the culture of 
university life. The requirements for 
admission are in exact accordance with 
this design. They could not be altered 
without changing the whole plan and 
scope of the work. Students are not en- 
ticed or misled but are frankly told just 
what the course can do for them with 
their preparation. They are admitted 
to this, as to other college courses, di- 
rectly from the high school. They must 
either be graduates, or have an equiva- 
lent education determined by examina- 
tion. Their preparatory studies must 
have included one year each of French, 
German, Latin, and general history, or 
the lacking subjects must be made up. 
Topics, current history, current and 
bibliographic literature are taught thor- 
oughly and continuously during our en- 
tire two years' course, hence we do not 
give the ^'comprehensive entrance ex- 
amination" mentioned by the commit- 
tee, which are usually along these lines. 
Such examinations are more necessary 
in schools with a one-year course. 

The question of teachers is a delicate 
one. I boldly attack it. 

The professor of library economy is 
of course a college graduate, obtained 
Ph. D. by presenting a Latin thesis, a 
thing unusual in this country, has been 
a librarian 14 years, has taught for 30 
years in all grades of schools, has spent 
eight years in perfecting a bibliographic 
course in literature designed especially 
for library classed, embracing 1000 au- 
thors, covering all fields of writing and 
the leading works upon nearly every 
subject. Pray, what has this broad 
scholar, this experienced teacher, to 
learn from a library school about teach- 
ing his subject? He taught it years be- 
fore such a school was established 

The teacher of library technics is also 
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a college graduate, also a Ph. D. For 
15 years she has been a library worker, 
devoting all her time to mastering her 
profession. For five years she has been 
acting librarian of a university library, 
managing its business and directing its 
work. She has hundreds of times per- 
formed every library operation, from 
pasting a label or mendmg a book to 
classification in a number of languages, 
advanced cataloging and the most ex- 
acting reference work. In the World's 
progress, Springfield, Mass., 1896, p. 582, 
is a passage referring to this lady. The 
teacher of elementary classification, li- 
brary printing and writing, is a graduate 
of the course. She has recently been 
elected librarian in a thriving New Eng- 
land town. Another teacher is a col- 
lege graduate and for 12 years a library 
assistant. These teachers are not grad- 
uates of a library school - what of it? 

But their experience has been gained 
in one library. Only the largest public 
libraries afford as much or as valuable 
training in some kinds of work as a uni- 
versity library. The college seminars, 
pursuing minute researches along every 
line of historical, literary, philosophical, 
scientific, sociological investigation, ex- 
act the highest and severest kind of refer- 
ence work, and give extensive experi- 
ence in bibliography. The cataloging, 
too, must be full and comprehensive. 
One attaining proficiency in a univer- 
sity library can readily do similar work 
elsewhere. That the teachers have been 
retained as librarians ever since the 
founding of the library is rather a proof 
of competency than otherwise. 

The A. L. A. committee does not 
criticise our curriculum. The Lake 
Placid committee calls it elaborate. 
Work in libraries differs not so much in 
kind as in extent and degree of diffi- 
culty, hence our schedule of work is ar- 
ranged to cover the field. Every hour 
of work, however, laid down in that 
**elaborate curriculum" is exacted, and 
the student must pass a rigid examina- 
tion upon the same. 

Our facilities, at first imperfect, are 
now greatly improved. An extensive 
wing containing several convenient 



rooms has been added to the library 
building. An endowment yielding an 
annual income of $6000 has just been 
entered upon, and thousands of dollars 
are to be expended for books. Old de- 
partmental libraries arc enlarging and 
new seminar libraries are being estab- 
lished. The splendid Carnegie building 
for the public library is nearly finished 
and with its fine collection of 70,000V. 
will be open to us. Thus our students 
will have constantly larger and better 
facilities for technical and practical 
work. 

The modern methods used in the best 
libraries are of course taught and stud- 
ied here. To suppose otherwise would 
be to consider the university itself prim- 
itive and stationary. Nothing can be 
farther from the truth. Syracuse uni- 
versity is one of the most rapidly ad- 
vancing institutions in America. It has 
tripled its growth in the last few years. 
It has 12 buildings, five distinct high 
grade colleges, 2200 students, 180 pro- 
fessors and instructors, a library of nearly 
62,ooov. To suppose that its able head 
would allow a sham course to grow up 
in it or primitive methods to be em- 
ployed is absurd. 

Also absurd the intimation that only 
school taught teachers can teach. His- 
tory contradicts this. Whence came the 
teachers in the parent school? What 
library school made Dewey, Poole, Cut- 
ter, Putnam, Canfield, and a host of 
others, the elite of our profession? 
School-taught science itself grew out of 
experience. Why, then, can not one 
with a collegiate and graduate educa- 
tion, with long experience and years of 
careful study, directed entirely to the 
subject, learn and teach successfully 
modern methods? 

The Lake Placid report goes farther 
in its criticisms. It does not appear 
that systematic training or expert super- 
vision is given the students in practical 
library work. This is a mistake. The 
question of expert has been discussed. 
I illustrate our method of supervision. 
Last- year the senior class in practice 
work cataloged the Historical associa- 
tion library of several thousand vol- 
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umes. The students classified the books, 
selected subject headings, made the ref- 
erences and did the preliminary work 
on slips. Every book and slip was 
then carefully considered by the teacher 
in a personal conference with the stu- 
dent. Errors, omissions, violations of 
rule, were pointed out and discussed. 
The students then embodied these cor- 
rections in final cards, which were in 
like manner reviewed and remaining 
errors neatly corrected. The resulting 
catalog is a model of good workman 
ship. This year the senior class cat- 
alogs the biological library. Similar 
supervision is exercised in other library 
operations. The work of the teachers 
is indeed great, but it is done — well done. 
If the course at Syracuse continues to 
increase at the present rate, additional 
teachers may be required; but not be- 
cause of the incompetency or failure in 
duty of those now in charge. 

Our friends in the library world heed 
feel no concern about the character or 
quality of the work done at Syracuse 
university. M. J. Sibley, 

Associate professor of bibliography, 
Syracuse university. 



Resolutions from Staff of the John 
Crerar Library, Chicago 

Whereas, it has been learned with 
regret that Anderson Hoyt Hopkins has 
resigned his position as assistant libra- 
rian of the John Crerar library, and, 

Whereas, the staff of the John Crerar 
library has most deeply appreciated his 
thoughtful interest, kinclly considera- 
tion and helpfulness in all that pertained 
to its welfare, 

Therefore be it resolved that the as- 
sistants of the John Crerar library here- 
by desire to express their regret at the 
loss they sustain through the resigna- 
tion of Mr Hopkins; but appreciating 
that for him his departure means a step 
forward, they extend to him their hearty 
congratulations and best wishes for the 
future. 

Signed by the individual members of 
the staff. 



Dayton Public Library Visitors' Days 

The Dayton public library sent out, 
early in November, a letter of invitation 
to 28 librarians of small libraries in the 
southwestern corner of Ohio, reading in 
part as follows: 

The executive committee of the Ohio Library 
association and the presidents of the college 
and small library sections will meet in Dayton, 
November 30, to plan the program for the next 
annual session of the association, to be held 
at Fmdiay, Ohio. 

This will prove a pleasant occasion for pro- 
moting mutual acquaintance among librarians 
in the vicinity of Dayton, with officers of the 
association. We write to ask if you can not 
arrange to visit us duiing that time. The mem- 
bers of our library and museum board are in- 
terested and second this invitation. 

Frequently in the past, this library has been 
honored by visits from librarians and trustees 
interested in the general subject of library 
economy, and its particular application to local 
problems. By courtesy of our board, the libra- 
rian and assistants will be permitted time for 
reception of visitors thus interested, so that it 
^will be possible upon this cate to give a more 
complete and thorough exposition of the meth- 
ods in use here than at any other time. 

In response to this invitation 25 out- 
of-town guests visited the Dayton li- 
brary on November 30 and December 
I ; and a few interested persons of the 
city, also invited, attended some of the 
meet ngs. 

Thefollowing program was carried out, 
with some little variations as to time: 

Monday, a. m., NoTember 30 
10.00 Library administration, Librarian. 

Office and order departments (samples). 
Miss Dryden. 
10.30 Accession and official catalog records 

(samples). Miss Light. 
11.15 Decimal classification (samples). Miss 
Clatworthy. 

11.45 Value and use of dictionary card catalog 
with explanation and samples of Day- 
ton library catalog. M iss Clatworthy. 

Monday p. m., November 30 
12.30 Lunch. 

2.15 Loan records (samples). Miss Ahhoff. 

3.00 School library (samples). MissHoskins. 

3.45 Reference collections. Arrangement of 
state and public documents. M r Koch. 

4.30 Visit museum, children's picture book 
display, etc. 

8.00 Ohio Library association executive com- 
mittee, open meeting for librarians, li- 
brary board and delegates of women's 
clubs. Miss Eastman, president Ohio 
Library association, presiding. 
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Tuesday a. m., December i 

9.30 Serials. Bindery records (samples). 
Mr Koch. 

10.00 Mending. Binding (samples). Libra- 
rian. 

10.30 Book buymg (lists and addresses, etc). 

Libra nan. 
11.00 Visit library departments. 
12.15 Lunch. 

Tuesday p. tn., December i 

2.15 "Bad books'* evil and some ways of meet- 
ing it. 

245 Home libraries, readings to the blind, etc. 

Miss Light, librarian. 
3.15 Picture bulletins (exhibit). Miss Clat- 

worthy. 

3.45 Book lists (exhibit). Miss Hoskins. 
4.15 Adjournment. 

The meetings and expositions were 
very informal. 

The expositions consisted of talks by 
the heads of departments on the routine 
as at present worked out to meet the 
demands of local conditions, illustrated 
by samples of record forms, etc., which 
had been prepared for the visitors. The 
aim was to show the interrelations of 
the various departments and their gen- 
eral administration; and to show some- 
thing of tne way a library may extend 
its influence and usefulness in its com- 
munity. 

The exposition of the value and use 
of the catalog was given in illustration 
of one of the library's methods of in- 
structing the public in this very im- 
portant matter, putting the resources of 
the library within their reach through 
self-help, and leaving the reference as- 
sistant free to serve a larger number of 
persons. This talk, as also the one on 
School library and catalog records, had 
been given previously to two classes 
of normal students. It is intended to 
repeat these from time to time to succes- 
sive classes and to give the exposition 
of the use of the catalog to groups of 
club women. 

The librarian's talks on binding and 
on book buying were of much practical 
interest. 

Home libraries and weekly readings 
to the blind are new activities of the 
Dayton library, carried on by a corps of 
volunteer assistants under library super- 
vision. In the discussion following the 



brief account of origins, and first steps 
of these branches of library extension in 
Dayton, the assembly was fortunate in 
having present Miss Smith to answer 
some questions from the fuller experi- 
ence of the Cincinnati public library. 

An interesting talk on the use of pic- 
ture bulletins was given by Miss Clat- 
worthy, with practical suggestions for 
making them decorative at small ex- 
pense. 

Miss Hoskins displayed a selected 
collection of children's books, giving an 
interesting talk on the main features of 
each. 

All the talks were informally followed 
by open discussion and interchange of 
experience of lively and practical in- 
terest. 

In its bearings upon library work in 
the state, the most important session of 
the conference was the open meeting of 
the Ohio Library association executive 
and legislative committees, Monday 
evening. Miss Eastman presided. 

Mr Brett, Mr Porter and Mr Wicoff, of 
the committee on legislation, spoke of 
the importance of guarding the present 
library law of the state in the recasting 
of the school law, which may possibly 
take place in the coming session of the 
legislature, that no clause shall inadver- 
tantly be allowed to be included in any 
way affecting the provisions for libraries 
supported from public school funds. 

The present library law is practically 
satisfactory, except for one provision 
accidentally omitted from the final draft 
as passed in the last legislature. It is 
proposed to present an amendment at 
the next session to include this, namely, 
the right of eminent domain. The as- 
sembly was asked to. use individual in- 
fluence with their district representa- 
tives to inform them of the importance 
of preserving the present law from any 
complications by provisions of the 
school law. 

Mr Porter gave an account of the re- 
organization of the Cincinnati public li- 
brary into a county library, and Mr 
Wicoff carefully explained the proposal 
of the committee to suggest legislation 
making it possible throughout the state 
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for a municipal library to enter into con- 
tract with the county to extend its priv- 
ileges over the whole or part of the 
county, in consideration of a levy upon 
the county tax for such part of the county 
as should be served by the library. 

It is also desired to obtain for the 
state a library organizer to act for the 
State Library commission. In response 
to an invitation for an expression on 
this subject, Miss Ahem spoke of the 
valuable work of the library organizer, 
particularly in Wisconsin and Iowa, and 
made clear the need of such an officer 
in Ohio. She emphasized the impor- 
tance of selecting some one person gen- 
uinely interested in helping forward li 
brary interests, who, sinking self in the 
work to be done, should labor early and 
late for libraries, librarians, and library 
interests. A person who has several 
interests to serve before serving library 
interests will not do the work as well as 
it ought to be done. A person who can 
not lose sight of his own glory in pro- 
moting a cause will not put the work 
on a genuine basis. 

Miss Doren and Mr Brett represented 
the committee on library training. Mr 
Brett spoke briefly of the plans for the 
library school in connection with the 
Western Reserve university. 

Miss Doren spoke of the desirability 
of library institute work, but said that 
lack of funds with which to pay ex- 
penses of lectures upon subjects of li- 
brary economy (which would be the 
main feature of the institute) prevented 
the accomplishment of this object at 
present. Meanwhile, she suggested that 
until this obstacle could be overcome, 
such library visits as the Dayton library 
was then enjoying might form a partial 
substitute. In a few words she differenti- 
ated the functions of the library associa- 
tion, the library visit, and the library 
institute, the library organizer and the 
training of the library school as agencies 
of library education. 

The training of the library schools 
was. of course the most desirable, com- 
plete, and comprehensive; thorough on 
the technical sides of bibliography, cat- 
aloging, classification, loan accounts, and 



library architecture. They also gave a 
broad outlook upon the work and op- 
portunities of comparative study. But 
therewerelibraries without trained libra- 
rians and the influence of their schools 
was felt in the impetus which they had 
given to library development, and the 
broadening of ideals of the function of 
the library all over the country. We 
were all of us debtors to their work and 
might deepen and broaden our own by 
it. The means for this might be sought 
in attendance upon the library associa- 
tion meetings, where a stimulating ac- 
quaintance with other librarians might 
be cultivated, views and opinions ex- 
changed, and benefits to the local li- 
brary accrue through the raising of the 
standard and tone of library work gen- 
erally throughout the state. But defi- 
nite and specific help on the detailsof li- 
brary routine and technique, from these 
two or three days' conferences once a 
year, was not to be expected. It was an 
impossibility and many librarians stayed 
away from the state meetings because 
they could not get it. Library institutes 
where technical subjects might be con- 
sidered in a more detailed manner, and 
be explained by experts; but without 
the objects to use in illustration mere 
expositions must lose half its value. 

Asa member of the committee on li- 
brary training for the O. L. A. she had 
given the subject some thought, and it 
had occurred to her that helpful intro- 
duction to library institute work might 
be gained through neighboring libra- 
rians in different sections of the state 
meeting together and visiting on the 
same day some library conveniently at 
hand, where they might see all parts of 
the workings of an actual library, the 
methods and systems by which it was 
run. Both the library board and the 
staff of assistants had heartily coop- 
erated in working out this idea as an 
experiment. She thought library insti- 
tutes might, after a librarian had inves- 
tigated the systems of several libraries, 
have an added value. That the library 
organizer, when she came, would find the 
ground prepared to work in to the best 
advantage. All of these agencies corn- 
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bined would form a good introduction 
for the librarian of the small library to 
a summer school course, where there 
would be technical problems given, and 
the work of students was corrected and 
revised by experts. She could then 
work intelligently and hand in hand 
with the state library organizer in plac- 
ing the new or beginning library upon 
a fine working basis, such as she might 
continue to build upon for years in the 
fine extension of the spirit and influence 
of books over her community. 

Library trustees should appreciate the 
advantages to their libraries of such 
meetings and visits and should allow 
the time and expenses to the librarians 
for attendance upon them. Besides the 
pleasure of entertaining library friends 
in our own house it had been the pur- 
pose of this meeting to launch an ex- 
periment in the way of opening up the 
paths for further acquaintance and 
cooperation. 

Tne library board and the staff heart- 
ily appreciated the librarian's plans for 
this library visit. 

The staff were greatly benefited by 
the opportunity to systematically re- 
view the detail of the several depait- 
ments, and grasp the sense of interre- 
lation and unity in the library's work. 
They also very heartily enjoyed the 
opportunity of meeting and establishing 
bonds of professional fellowship with 
the group of librarians who visited the 
library at this time. 



Librarians will be interested in know- 
ing that the Cumulative index to period- 
icals, '*the stand by*' of the reference 
room, has been consolidated with the 
Readers' guide to periodical literature, 

Kublished by the H. W. Wilson Co. of 
linneapolis. This company will fur- 
nish to the Cumulative index subscribers 
all the materials called for by their con- 
tract and will continue the business. 
The consolidated publication will index 
all magazines before included in both 
periodicals, w hich will number 62. The 
increased cost of such a publication will 
necessitate an advan(ie in subscription 
to 86 at the beginning of the year. 



Library Items from Germany and 
Switzerland 

Early in October the German Society for the 
diffusion of popular culture held its thirty-third 
annual conference in Berlin. This society has 
at the present time a membership of 6938, con- 
sisting of 3163 organizations and 3775 persons. 
Its object is to furnish the masses, who, during 
the school a^e. could obtain only the rudiments 
of an education, with such permanent means of 
further culture as shall make them better able 
to fulfill their obligations to the state, the parish, 
and society. 

One important means to this end is the estab- 
lishment and support of libraries throughout the 
length and breadth of Germany. In a brief no- 
tice of the work of the society furnished to the 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung, I find a few figures con- 
cerning its library activity. Since 1892, it is 
said, this society has supplied more than 200,000 
volumes to over 5000 libraries. This may seem 
quite an achievement in lands where anything 
approaching the use and growth of the Ameri- 
can public library is unknown, but when re- 
duced to its lowest terms as an average of 40 
volumes to each library in the course of 10 
years, it does not strike us as a very startling 
rate of increase for the libraries concerned, ana 
one wonders what were their other resources. 

Following an American example— though this 
correspondent makes no mention of that fact — 
this society in 1901 made its first experiment 
with traveling libraries. Forty-four were sent 
out that year, with such success that 308 were 
added in 1902, making a total at the end of that 
year of 352 libraries, with 17,506 volumes. The 
traveling libraries, says the German correspond- 
ent, make it possible, without too ^reat expense, 
to give even the smallest localities a constant 
supply of new reading matter. Fifty volumes, 
selected by the librarian himself, annually 
placed at their disposal, amply meet the read- 
ing needs in villages of several hundred people. 

In 1902 the society established in all 626 new 
libraries, with 33,398 volumes, including the 308 
traveling libraries already mentioned, with their 
15,392 volumes In addition to this, 1198 libra- 
ries received 26,236 volusies, making a total for 
the year of 59,634 volumes given to 1824 libra- 
ries. 

Another item of the work of this society is the 

f)roviding of public lectures. It offers a fine 
ist of lecturers and, under certain conditions, 
pays them from its funds. In 1902, 248 such 
lecturers were paid 15,249 marks, 31. 

A new feature of the work is the loan of series 
of lantern slides for illustrated lectures. . Thirty- 
three series were prepared, including 909 colored 
and 1031 ordinary slides, and these were loaned 
125 times during last winter. The fee for the 
loan of a series is five marks. — J/. E, H. in 
Unity 

Some very good food for thought on 
the part of a few American libraries is 
found here. 
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The N. E. A. Meeting for 1904 

Tlie executive committee of the Na- 
tional educational association has care- 
fully considered the several invitations 
for the annual convention in 1904. The 
city of Seattle withdrew the invitation 
presented at Boston because it was 
found impossible to complete the pro- 
posed auditorium before July, 1904* and 
also because the local authorities 
deemed the available hotel and board- 
ing accommodations of that city inad- 
equate for the entertainment of such a 
convention. 

The city of Portland, Oregon, ex- 
tended a cordial and well supported in- 
vitation, which was favorably considered. 

After a full canvass of the situation 
the executive committee deemed it ad- 
visable for all the interests of the asso- 
ciation to hold the convention in 1904 
in St Louis, and so decided by a unan- 
imous vote at a meeting held in Chi- 
cago, November 9. 

The great promise of the Universal 
exposition; the generous provisions 
for the educational exhibit; the well 
grounded assurances that it will be the 
largest, best selected, and most repre- 
sentative educational exhibit yet gath- 
ered at any exposition; as well as the 
other features of the exposition, were 
the leading considerations which deter- 
mined the action of the committee. 

It is proposed to modify the usual 
plan for the meetings by making the 
various features of the exhibit the chief 
topic for all papers and discussions. 
The presence and cooperation of em- 
inent representatives of foreign educa- 
tional systems are assured to assist in 
comparative and thorough studies of 
the exhibits, which will be the promi- 
nent feature of the convention. 

The dates for the convention are not 
yet determined; three dates are pro- 
posed, and the executive committee in- 
vite an expression of opinion by the 
members of the association as to the 
most acceptable dates, viz: June 28 to 
July 2; July 5 to 9; or July 12 to 16. 

For the executive committee, 

Irwin Shepard, Secretary. 



Swedish Libraries 

The Society for public libraries and reading- 
rooms in Stockholm. Report for 1902 

Social tidshrift, a journal devoted to 
social progress, and organ of the society 
**Students and laborers, of the Coop- 
erative league in Sweden," and of the 
"Central bureaus for popular scientific 
lectures," in Stockholm, Lund, and Goth- 
enburg, and also of the society mentioned 
in the heading, contains in its April 
number for 1903 the annual report of 
that society. The three reading-rooms 
maintained by the society in three par- 
ishes of the Swedish capital were visited 
by 57*969 persons; 9721 books were 
loaned for home use. The cost of main- 
tenance was 6359 kr. 75 ore, of which 
4500 kr. were appropriated by the city 
council, and 750 kr. received in fees. 
The remainder was covered by gifts. 
In order to stimulate interest, several 
lectures have been held in the reading- 
rooms; two pictures by well-known art- 
ists have been deposited in two of the 
reading-rooms. Plans are on foot for 
opening a fourth reading-room, and the 
city council has appropriated 3500 kr. 
for founding and 1500 kr. a year for 
maintenance. 

The society has established a bureau 
for the supplying of books to libraries 
in various parts of the country, thus 
following the example set by the two 
student societies Verdandi and Heimdal 
in Upsala. Six traveling libraries have 
also been sent out. In order to stimu- 
late the interest in the bill for state 
appropriations to public libraries which 
was laid before the Riksdag in 1902, the 
president and secretary wrote a pam- 
phlet: What is the value of public libra- 
ries? Ought the state to endow them? 
which the council of the society dis- 
tributed among the members of the 
Riksdag. The society has in various 
ways cooperated with the Central asso- 
ciation in Stockholm for popular scien- 
tific lectures. Since the publication of 
the report the relations between the two 
organizations have become still closer by 
their reorganization as one society, the 
League for popular education. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago— The Chicago Library club 
met December lo, in room 434 Fine 
Arts building. Thomas Delaney of 
Lyon, Healy & Co. discussed the Place 
of music in libraries. Mr Delaney felt 
that such a small percentage of the pub- 
lic would use the music that it would be 
unfair to tax the general public for its 
purchase. As to elevating public taste» 
no music being actually "bad/* it would 
be difficult to draw the line in making 
the selection. That all sorts of books 
(except the actually vicious) could be 
obtained at the public library, did not 
mean that their circulation is a thing to 
be commended. Nor does indiscrimi- 
nate loaning of books always stimulate 
a desire for better books. The same 
might be true of music, and the greater 
proportion borrowed be of a class 
scarcely to justify the public having the 
expense of such a library. The library 
might also inculcate a habit of skim- 
ming instead of thorough study, as there 
is time limit on borrowing. Moreover 
the music stores are most generous in 
their loaning of music to students, and 
some few even conduct loan libraries at 
low rates. Libraries could, however, do 
much in increasing their books on mu- 
sical literature. 

C. A. Larson, of Chicago public li- 
brary, told about music in public libra- 
ries, beginning with the Brooklyn public 
library, which is, as far as known, the 
first public library in the United States 
to circulate music. The nucleus of this 
collection was formed through the gen- 
erosity of one of the trustees who, in 
1882, gave funds for the purchase of 
music, and it now numbers over 2000V. 
exclusive of works on theory and prac- 
tice of music, musical biographies, etc., 
with an annual circulation of over 6ooov. 
The collection is of standard works, 
with no popular ephemeral music in it. 

The Brookline, Buffalo, Los Angeles, 
Lancaster, Mass., New York Free cir- 
culating library and some dozen other 
libraries containing music collections 
were discussed. The Chicago public li- 
brary collection of music and books 
about music was described, but while it 



contains a large percentage of the stand- 
ard works, a goodly share of its rarer 
works was sent to enrich the especially 
fine collection of Newberry library. 

A paper was then read descriptive of 
the Newberry library collection, which 
is as large as any in the United States 
except that in the Library of congress, 
and excels the latter in the number of 
its rare specimens. The collection of 
old opera scores is especially fine, and 
next year attention will be given to in- 
creasing the number of more recent 
works. Besides books, there are many 
boxes of sheet music in the library. 

After a vote of thanks to Mr Delaney, 
a short business meeting was held. The 
resignations of Mrs Crouse and Miss 
Bogle were accepted. The Home libra- 
ries committees resigned, a new com- 
mittee to be appointed. Miss Dickey 
accepted the chairmanship of the Rela- 
tions of libraries and schools committee, 
vice Miss Ahem, who had resigned. Re- 
port read from the Civic relations com- 
mittee. The following amendment to 
the constitution offered by the execu- 
tive committee will be voted upon at 
the January meeting of the club: Hon- 
orary membership may be conferred 
upon recommendation of the executive 
committee and unanimous vote of the 
club on persons who have done espe- 
cially valuable work in cooperation with 
the club. 

Ren^:e B. Stern, Sec y. 

District of Columbia — Before an audi- 
ence of 58 members and their friends, 
William R. Smith, superintendent of the 
Botanical gardens, addressed the asso- 
ciation November 18, on his unique col- 
lection of material relating to Robert 
Burns. Mr Smith, introduced by Presi- 
dent Clark and speaking informally 
without notes, began by saying that he 
love.d Burns, first because whatever the 
poet did, he did it with his might. 
Whether called on to compose a revel- 
er's song, or a patriotic hymn, or arrest 
a trespassing poacher, he went at his 
task with an earnestness which in itself 
was a large factor in his success. 

In regard to Burns' intellectual attain- 
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ments the speaker did much to dispel 
the notion that the poet was an illiter- 
ate man of no culture nor scholarly 
tastes. Though not a linguist nor scien- 
tist, he possessed a thirst for knowledge, 
as may be seen from the catalog of his 
library, which includes not only the 
belles-lettres and classics, such as one 
would expect to find, but many works 
of history, philosophy, and travel, as 
well. These books, to a large extent, 
Burns bought with his own money, 
saved from his meager income, with the 
pressing needs of a growing family al- 
ways hampering him. His lib/ary com- 
prised some 200 volumes, and brought 
£go when sold soon after his death. It 
is Mr Smith's purpose to have the books 
which Burns owned brought together 
again, though not hoping to collect the 
identical volumes, so that visitors to 
the poet's home may have an oppor- 
tunity to see and study his literary loves 
and inspiration. 

As to the poet's drinking habits in 
regard to which so many exaggerated 
charges have been made, Mr Smith did 
not deny that the bard often took more 
than was good for him. He ascribed 
Burns' potations in large measure to the 
influence of the young and fast mem- 
bers of the aristocracy with whom he 
became associated, that his brilliant 
qualities of wit and repartee might shine 
with special luster under the genial in- 
fluence of liquor. The charge against 
the poet of habitual drinking should be 
immediately denied. 

Of biographers Burns has had some 
thirty in the century since his death and 
has had his full share of praise and 
blame from them in various degrees. 
Among many famous names — Hogg, 
Cunningham, Chambers, Currie — the 
speaker was disposed to give Alexander 
Smith the most prominent place. It 
was he who pointed out most clearly 
Burns' great service in polishing and 
smoothing the uncouth folk-songs of 
Scotland, rendering them melodious, 
and bringing them into such form as to 
exert a lasting influence on the masses, 
and to make Burns most truly a poet of 
the people. Next to Alexander Smith, 



a critical work by Miss M. S. Gairdner, 
granddaughter of the minister who bap- 
tized the poet, was especially com- 
mended; likewise the critical work of 
Dr Hamilton Paul, who came near los- 
ing his place in church for his defense 
of the bard of Ayr. 

Among the 700 editions of Burns', 
works, now known to collectors, Amer- 
ica claims 130, the first having appeared 
in 1788, only two years after the editio 

Crincepsof Kilwarnock. Mr Smith ex- 
ibited a copy of the second American 
edition, published at Philadelphia only 
three months after the first, a copy of 
which recently sold at Edinburg for £27. 
The speaker closed by expressing the 
opinion that Burns' true home is Amer- 
ica, and wishing that he had actually 
sailed for the West Indies on the occa- 
sion when he was considering emigra- 
tion. 

After some remarks by Mr Hutcheson 
regarding the Library of congress col- 
lection of Burnsiana, Mr Smith acceded 
to the request of one of the members 
by reading the Epistle to Davie, a 
brother poet. 

Memorabilia of the late Mr Cutter be- 
ing called for, the secretary read a paper 
prepared by Mr Solberg, to which spe- 
cial interest was lent by quotations from 
-personal letters. Miss Eustis followed 
with a contribution on Mr Cutter's pri- 
vate life, in regard to which she was 
specially well qualified to speak. 

The regular annual meeting of the 
library association, held December 9, 
was devoted entirely to business. The 
secretary's report showed a membership 
of 186, a slight gain over last year, and 
the treasurer's account credited the asso- 
ciation with a substantial balance of over 
$100. The balloting for officers resulted 
in the choice of President, Thorvald Sol- 
berg, register of copyrights. Library^ of 
congress; secretary, Robert K. Shaw, Li- 
brary of congress; treasurer, William S. 
Burns, Public documents ofiice, besides 
the following: P'irst vice-president, Jose- 
phine A. Clark, Department of agricul- 
ture library; second vice-president, Ed- 
ward Farquhar, Patent office library; 
three members to act with the officers 
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as executive committee: Col. Weston 
Flint, Public library, Theodore W. Koch, 
Library of congress, and Edward L. 
Burchard, Coast and geodetic survey li- 
brary. R. K. Shaw, Sec'y. 

Kansas— The third annual meeting of 
the Kansas Library association was held 
in Emporia, November 5-6, on the oc- 
casion of the dedication of the new li- 
brary building of the Kansas State nor- 
mal school. The first session was held 
in the lecture room of this handsome 
and well arranged building on Thursday 
afternoon. 

The welcoming address was given by 
Prof. Joseph H. Hill, of the Normal 
school, and responded to by the pres- 
ident, Carrie M. Watson, who chose for 
her subject the Libraries of Kansas, an 
exceedingly interesting r^sum^ of a 
hand-book on Kansas libraries now be- 
ing issued by the university. 

After attending to the routine of 
business the association adjourned to 
Albert Taylor hall, and listened to the 
dedicatory address by Frederick M. 
Crunden of St Louis, a masterly appeal 
in behalf of the very young people, that 
they be given opportunity for all the 
healthful reading they desire. In the 
evening the librarians were invited by 
President Wilkinson to attend a lecture 
on and examination of a collection of 
rare books. 

Friday morning the association reas- 
sembled in the lecture room, and lis- 
tened to the following interesting and 

Practical papers: Public documents, 
y Edith M. Clarke, assistant librarian 
of the State university. Qualifications 
and duties of a librarian, by Julia M. 
Walsh, librarian of Ottawa. 

A nominating committee, previously 
appointed, reported the following offi- 
cers, who were unanimously chosen: 
President, Carrie M. Watson, librarian 
University of Kansas, Lawrence; vice- 

f)residents, Hon. James L. King, State 
ibrarian,Topeka; Elva E. Clarke, libra- 
rian State normal school, Emporia; Mrs 
Sarah Judd Greenman, librarian Public 
library, Kansas City; additional member 
of the Executive board, Gertrude Barnes, 



State Agricultural college, Manhattan; 
secretary, Zu Adams, assistant secretary 
State Historical society, Topeka; treas- 
urer, Syrena McKee, librarian Leaven- 
worth public library. It was decided 
to hold the next annual meeting in St 
Louis on the day before the first session 
of the A. L. A.,apurelybusiness meeting. 

At 10 a. m. the librarians adjourned 
again to Albert Taylor hall and lis- 
tened to an impromptu address by Ed- 
ward Wilder of Topeka, to the assem- 
bled students, on the perpetuation of 
the beauty of their new library build- 
ing. The remainder of the program 
was had in Lyceum hall. Alice S. Ty- 
ler, secretary and organizer of the Free 
libraries commission of Iowa, at Des 
Moines, read an admirable paper on a 
Door of opportunity. 

Mr Crunden then conducted the ques- 
tion box. The question of greatest in- 
terest appeared to be. Is it well to provide 
a duplicate'pay collection? 

Mr Crunden^s answer was in the af- 
firmative. Such a collection had been 
in use in the St Louis public library for 
many years, and the past year the in- 
come had been two thousand dollars. If 
trustees opposed the primary expendi- 
ture he recommended the advancing of 
a small sum by the librarian for the pur- 
chase of very popular books, and when 
the five cent loan fee had made a suffi- 
cient return to leave a margin besides re- 
imbursing the first outlay, make further 
purchases. 

At the close of the session carriages 
were provided for a ride to the library 
of the college of Emporia. The guests 
were conducted through this elegant 
building, the gift of Andrew Carnegie, 
by Miss McCabe, the librarian. 

The thanks of the association were 
tendered to Mr Crunden and Miss Tyler 
for their very helpful papers and for the 
inspiration of their presence; and to 
President Jasper N. Wilkinson, Prof. 
Joseph H. Hill, Miss Clarke, Miss Mc- 
Cabe, and Mrs W. C. Randolph for their 
hospitality. 

Minnesota— The eleventh annual meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Library associa- 
tion was held at Owatonna, Oct. 15-17, 
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1903. The first session was held at the 

Eublic library, Thursday evening, Octo- 
er 15. 

Owing to the resignation of the presi- 
dent, Dr Victor Nilsson, the meeting 
was called to order by Mrs Katharine 
McM. Beals, the vice-president. 

L. L. Wheelock, president of the 
Owatonna library board, welcomed the 
association most cordially, and the ad- 
dress of the evening was delivered by 
Warren Upham, secretary and librarian 
of the Minnesota Historical society. 
His subject was Literature and history 
of Minnesota in the library of the His- 
torical society. Mr Upham spoke of 
the wonderful history and development 
of our state, and gave a very interesting 
account of the resources of the Histor- 
ical society in this line. He touched 
upon the value of our state publications, 
and the importance of collecting and 
preserving local history material. He 
urged that it was the patriotic duty of 
every library to become a historical li- 
brary for its own city and county. 

The paper was followed by an in- 
formal social hour, in which the visiting 
librarians had an opportunity to inspect 
the library, and they especially enjoyed 
the fine collection of Indian baskets, 
blankets, etc., on exhibition in the chil- 
dren's room. 

On Friday morning Miss Poirier, li- 
brarian of the Duluth public library, 
read a paper on Cooperative cataloging 
and Library of congress cards, which 
was followed by a discussion as to the 
simplest method of ordering cards and 
the practicability of using them in a 
small library. 

Miss Crafts, assistant librarian of the 
University of Minnesota, read a very 
valuable paper on Public documents in 
the non-depository library, giving prac- 
tical points as to the best methods of 
obtaining them, what documents are of 
the most value to the small library, and 
some suggestions as to their classifica- 
tion and cataloging. 

Sarah E. LeCrone, librarian of the 
Faribault public library, gave a talk on 
Reports and statistics, speaking of the 
essentials of a good report, the necessity 



of uniformity, and the blank sent out by 
the State Library commission. A dis- 
cussion followed as to the best time for 
making the annual report and methods 
of keeping daily records. 

The Owatonna library board had ar- 
ranged for a drive on Friday afternoon, 
which proved most delightful. 

In the evening a public meeting was 
held at the opera house. P. J. Kuntz, 
superintendent of the Owatonna public 
schools, gave an interesting address on 
the Library as an educational institu- 
tion. Judge Edwin A. Jaggard of St 
Paul spoke on The ideal library and its 
place in the community. Judge Jag- 
gard spoke from the point of view of 
the public, and his remarks were lis- 
tened to with much pleasure by libra- 
rians as well as by the public. 

The public reception at the library 
building was well attended. The li- 
brary was beautifully decorated, and an 
orchestra stationed in the stack room 
added greatly to the enjoyment. Frappe 
was served in an alcove off the reading- 
room. 

The Saturday morning session opened 
with a brief business meeting, after which 
Miss Morton of Owatonna read a paper 
on Exhibits and special days, speaking 
of their value and purpose and how to 
conduct them successfully. 

Miss Countryman, of the Minneapolis 
public library, gave the report of the 
committee on legislation appointed at 
the last meeting of the association. 
While somedesirable amendments could 
not be carried, the law has been codified 
and some desirable changes have been 
made, chiefly the increasing of the limit 
of tax levy to two mills in cities under 
20,000, and to one mill in other cities, 
and making library boards appointive 
instead of elective. 

A discussion followed on ways and 
means of administering library funds to 
the best advantage. A number of libra- 
ries in the state are now facing the prob- 
lem of running a library and maintain- 
ing a building on giooo a year. Several 
trustees from these libraries were pres- 
ent and took an active part in the dis- 
cussion. 
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E. A. Nelson, state librarian, presented 
a plan for placing the distribution of 
state documents in the hands of one 
department, probably the State library, 
and spoke of the bibliography of state 
documents recently prepared. It was 
moved that a committee be appointed 
to draw up a law on this subject and re- 
port at the next meeting of the associa- 
tion. 

There were 35 librarians and trustees 
in attendance at the meeting, represent- 
ing 22 libraries. 

A collection of pictures suitable for 
library walls was loaned by the Beard 
Art and Stationery Co. of Minneapolis. 
A few good picture bulletins from dif- 
ferent libraries, a collection of St Nich- 
olas League pictures loaned by the Cen- 
tury Co., and plans and sketches of 
library buildings also made a very at- 
tractive exhibit. 

This session was one of the most en- 
thusiastic the association has ever held, 
and its success was largely due to the 
sympathetic cooperation of the librarian 
of the Owatonna library and the mem- 
bers of the board. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs Katharine McMillan 
Beals, Public library, St Paul; vice- 

C resident, Maude Van Buren, Public li- 
rary, Owatonna; secretary, Emily H. 
Corson, Minnesota State library com- 
mission, Minneapolis. 

Clara ¥. Baldwin. 

Missouri —The first session of the fourth 
•annual meeting of the Missouri Library 
association was called to order at the 
Public library of St Joseph at 9.30 a. m. 
Oct. 29, 1903. The president, J. F. 
Langton, of the St Louis public library, 
was in the chair. Col. J. W. Atwill, 
president of the Board of directors of 
the St Joseph library, greeted the asso- 
ciation. Mr Langton responded. In 
his address Mr Langton presented the 
need for a state library commission. 
The state provides education for the 
young, he said; it should also provide 
means for continuing that education. 
He recommended that a committee be 
appointed by the association to perform 



the duties of a commission until suth 
commission be secured. 

Mr Crunden reported for the commit- 
tee to secure a site for a model library 
building at the World's fair. He re- 

Eorted that an appropriation for the 
uilding had been requested from the 
State fair commissioners and repeated 
requests were made to Mr Carnegie, but 
all were of no avail. All the space that 
would be desired had been promised by 
the World's fair commissioners, but all 
that they finally gave was a space 70x90 
feet in the Educational building. Mr 
Crunden hopes to secure an appropria- 
tion from the state commissioners for a 
library exhibit to be made in this space, 
which exhibit he hopes to make a model 
of a small library building. 

J. T. Gerould, librarian of the State 
university library, told of the work be- 
ing done by the university for library 
interest in the state. At the summer 
school a course in school reading was 
given by Mr Gerould, and the same 
work will be continued next summer. 
He intends to propose to the university 
that it issue a library handbook such as 
is issued in Iowa, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota commissions. 

Mary E. Downey, librarian of the 
public library, Ottumwa, Iowa, then read 
a paper on Renting of books from com- 
mercial libraries for- public library use. 
She recommended very highly the use 
of the Bodley club library issued by the 
Booklover's library, by which plan 125 
new books may be secured ever>^ month 
at a cost of $150 a year. It has been 
very successful at Ottumwa, and she 
gave a list of other libraries using the 
same plan. Miss Miller, of the St Louis 
public library, then told of their plan of 
renting duplicates of popular books and 
of its success. She recommended that 
the surplus from the duplicate fund be 
turned into the general fund, and that 
when duplicates have paid for them- 
selves they be placed in the general cir- 
culation. Mrs Clarke, of the Jewett 
Norris library at Trenton, gave an ac- 
count of what the reading clubs there do 
for the library. They buy books for the 
use of their members; the books are cir- 
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culated from the library, and when the 
members no longer care for them they 
are circulated generally. 

In the afternoon meeting the general 
subject for consideration was the Re- 
lation of the library and the school. 
The St Joseph schools had been dis- 
missed that the teachers might be able 
to attend this meeting. About 200 were 
present, more than filling the room. J. 
E). Elliff, assistant superintendent of the 
St Joseph public schools, delivered an 
address on What the library should be 
to the school. He purposed to answer 
the following questions: How can the 
library be made most serviceable to the 
teachers and children in their daily 
work? How can the child's school life 
be 30 ordered as to give him the great- 
est command of good books? He stated 
that the aim of the work of the school 
and the library was the same — good citi- 
zenship. Both are free; both are non- 
sectarian ; both contribute to popularedu- 
cation in much the same way. They are 
in fact nowcoordinate institutions. He 
argued that the course of study in the 
school should demand an increased use 
of the libraryfrom the first grade through 
the high school; when the course does 
this, when the teachers are expected to 
use books, are expected to teach the 
children how to use them, when they 
are given the time and opportunity to 
use the library, they will do so and not 
before. Teachers should have a greater 
familiarity with books other than text 
books. The librarian must cater to the 
school. He must be as familiar with 
the course of study as is the teacher. 
He should cooperate with those who 
write the course. Lists should be made 
out by subjects and grades and furnished 
the teacher. In every school there 
should be a bulletin board giving infor- 
mation about the library, lists of books, 
etc. The librarian should make the 
teacher's section as strong as the funds 
will allow and the demand will warrant. 
The children's department should be 
made the most prominent. Every book 
mentioned in the course of study should 
be within the child's reach, some time 
during the term. 



Prof. J. A. Whiteford, superintendent 
of schools at Moberly, was not able to 
be present but sent his paper, which was 
read by Mr Wright. He said in part: 
The school is unquestionably the best 
field of work for tne librarian. The li- 
brary can not do much more than the 
literary tastes of the people demand. 
The opportunity for creating taste for 
the best lies with the schools. The 
school should welcome the aid of the 
library and stand ready to cooperate 
with the librarian. Pupils should be 
taught how to use and care for books. 
In the school children should learn the 
use of reference books; they should be 
given an insight into the life of the au- 
thor; they should be trained in getting 
the heart of things from a book. Some 

f)arts of a book are not worth reading; 
et children learn to get to the marrow 
without loss of time. Our normal 
schools should at once provide profes- 
sors of books or reading and teach the 
teachers how to purchase, catalog, and 
use books in the ordinary school. Boys 
who are given a love for the good in 
literature never manifest a spirit of re- 
bellion and the use of the rod is not 
invoked. Soul growth is of more im- 
portance than the growth of potatoes. 
I favor the teaching of agriculture and 
horticulture in the schools, but they 
should never be of greater importance 
than the desire to make men and women. 

Prof E. D. Phillips, vice-principal 
of the Kansas City Manual trainmg 
high school, also sent his paper, and it 
was read by Mr Wright. He said: I 
would boom the idea of establishing a 
library in connection with every high 
school. It is inconsistent to supply a 
laboratory of apparatus and chemicals 
for the department of chemistry and 
physics and to withhold a library from 
the department of literature and history. 
The relation of the one library to the 
school is the relation of the flower garden 
to the bee hive; it is the place to test the 
powers of the pupils to search ^md appro- 
priate for themselves, under prescribed 
direction from competent instructors. 

In the discussion which followed 
these papers Mr Crunden stated that the 
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teachers who used the library most had 
the best examinations. Mrs Lee of 
Moberly pleaded for the cooperation of 
parents in influencing the children's 
reading. Mr Wright stated that St 
Joseph was trying to help the schools 
by issuing teachers' cards, by sending 
boxes of books to suburban schools, 
and by printing bookmarks, giving lists 
of books for the different grades. 

In the evening F. M. Crunden, libra- 
rian of the St Louis public library, de- 
livered a most excellent address on 
Books and text books: value of literature 
in early education. It would be doing 
the address an injustice to make extracts 
from it. 

Friday, October 30, the subject as- 
sighed for the morning was the Man- 
agement of small libraries— books and 
reading. James I. Wyer, librarian of 
the Nebraska State university, read a 

f)aper on the Organization of the smaller 
ibrary. He introduced his paper by 
dealing cursorily with the question, 
What is most attractive in library work? 
To him the finest thing about library 
work was the rare opportunity it offers 
for real altruism. The essence and core 
of it is doing something for somebody 
else. But to do this work we must use 
certain library machinery as a means. 
His points on small library organization 
<library of less than 20,ooov.) were: i) 
Have a librarian as well qualified by 
temperament, training, and experience 
as it can possibly afford, even though 
salary be more than all the assistants 
together receive. 2) Have one or two 
apprentices working four or five hours 
daily for about six months without pay. 
3) Plan for rotation of duties, at the 
same time allowing each assistant to do 
the work she likes best. 4) Avoid dan- 
gers of over-organization; such as cum- 
bersome and unnecessary guarantor and 
registry system ; extreme refinements in 
records. It is over-organization when 
the entire staff of a small library or 
when even one of its members becomes 
or is kept so busy and absorbed with 
the care of the machinery that the great 
work which the mighty engine is doing 
is lost sight of. 



Miss Smith followed with a paper on 
Classification and cataloging. 

Mrs M. B. Clark, library organizer, 
read a paper on Discipline. She said: 
Rules once made should be enforced, 
promptly, unfailingly, impartially, not 
in a nagging spirit, not as if administer- 
ing punishment, but as showing the re- 
sult of wise regulations, to secure this 
ultimate good — the greatest possible 
benefit to the greatest number of patrons 
of the library. The best and most effect- 
ive means of discipline are indirect. 
Everygood thing helps — beautiful build- 
ings, wise management, complete equip- 
ments, harmonious decorations, and 
above all the personality and kindly 
spirit of the trustees, librarian, and as- 
sistants. Harmony rules where the 
clear brain, the willing hand, and loving 
heart command. Miss A. J. Thompson, 
librarian of the Jefferson City public li- 
brary, in her paper on the Personality of 
the librarian, said: The librarian should 
be selected not simply because of her 
technical fitness, but because of qualities 
which will attract others to her, and in- 
spire in her subordinates the love of use- 
fulness to others, the desire to help 
every seeker, to be patient with the 
ignorant and foolish, and to send every 
visitor away, not only with a book, but 
with the recollection of willing service. 

Miss Simonds, reference librarian of 
the St Louis Mercantile library, read a 
paper on Selection of books for patrons. 
§he said that a library should be made 
useful as well as educational. A tax- 
paying public should be given what they 
can read, so far as this is right. Records 
should be kept by desk assistants of 
books requested which the library does 
not have in stock. There should be a 
few foreign books in the library for the 
use of those citizens who are too poor 
and too busy ever to arrive at reading 
English books with ease. There should 
be books to amuse. He who is whole- 
somely diverted is instructed, he is eased 
and made better able to again put on 
the harness. Save all material pertain- 
ing to local history. Buy short histories, 
condensed editions of great works which 
are more satisfactory for busy people 
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The librarian is the expert selector. He 
must keep the fingers ot one hand on 
the public pulse while with the other he 
turns over the pages of his trade lists 
and descriptive book notices. He will 
become more and more practical and 
less addicted to theories. As his^task 
becomes easier, his habit of self-denial 
more congenial, his heart larger and 
warmer, he will see and take his people 
as they are and love them as they are. 
He will come to love administering for 
commonplace humanity, yet he will 
never lose his ideals nor cease striving 
to develop his library along the highest 
lines. 

J. T. Gerould, librarian of the State 
university library, in his paper on Buy- 
ing books: what to buy and how to buy 
them, recommended that books, be 
bought to suit the community, railroad 
books for a railroad town, agricultural 
books for an agricultural community. 
The book committee should have not 
less than five members and should rep- 
resent as many different interests as pos- 
sible. Each member should keep in 
touch with the literature in a given field. 
Beware of the subscription book, the 
book agent, the cheap book. In buy- 
ing, patronize your local dealer, if he is a 
good book dealer. Stick to one dealer 
as long as he treats you fairly. 

The discussion which followed con- 
cerned cataloging, classification, book 
numbers, book reviews, and Library of 
congress cards. 

A business session followed in which 
it was voted that the secretary cast the 
ballot for officers nominated by the 
nominating committee. The officers as 
elected were: President, Purd B.Wright, 
librarian St Joseph public library; first 
vice-president, Sula Wagner, of the St 
Louis public library; second vice-presi- 
dent. Pres. L. M. McAfee, president of 
Park college; secretary and treasurer, 
Faith E. Smith, librarian Sedalia pub- 
lic library. 

The afternoon session was opened at 
1.30, and was given to the discussion 
of the Library, study club, and travel- 
ing library. Frances A. Bishop, assist- 
ant librarian of the Kansas City public 



library, read a paper on the Best aid to 
the study club. She recommended that 
the reference librarian be made a con- 
sulting nriember of the program com- 
mittee, and they should work hand in 
hand in the selection of the subject for 
the year's work, in the selection of books 
for outlines and in helping to arrange 
topics. The reference librarian should 
devote her best efforts to the women to 
whom the judicious use of books is an 
unknown quantity, who have simply 
read lighter literature for pastime. In 
a little conversation she may be shown 
the broader use of books, the scope and 
limitations of certain books on a given 
subject, the quick method of gleaning, 
so as to secure the kernel in a short 
time, or the use of the general index to 
find a specific topic. 

In the discussion which followed, 
Miss Horton, Mrs Bartlett, Mrs Darby, 
Mrs Kesslcr, Mrs H. K. White, members 
of the St Joseph clubs, took part, and 
showed hearty appreciation of the work 
done by the St Joseph library for the 
clubs. 

Mrs F. M. Crunden was to hav^e read 
a paper on Traveling libraries, but she 
was not able to be present, and in her 
place Mr Crunden read Mrs Carpenter's 
report on the work of the Bureau of 
traveling libraries of the state federation 
cf women's clubs. She reported that 
the libraries were in greater demand 
among teachers than among clubs; the 
best work that the clubs can do now for 
the traveling libraries is to make them 
known to the teachers. 

Mr Wyer, secretary of the A. L. A., 
made some announcements regarding 
the membership, and the meeting at St 
Louis next year. Mr Gerould then took 
charge of the question box. After a 
vote of thanks to Mr Wright and the St 
Joseph board of directors, the meeting 
adjourned. 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee it was decided to hold the next 
meeting at St Louis, in October, 1904, 
just before or during the meeting of the 
A. L. A. The meeting will be only for 
business transactions, no program to be 
prepared. 
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Rhode Island — The Rhode Island Li- 
brary association, which was organized 
last March, held its second meeting 
Monday, November 9, in the lecture 
room of the Deborah Cook Sayles li- 
brary in Pawtucket. Everybody came 
early, and, contrary to the usual experi- 
ence of association presidents, Mr Fos- 
ter was able to open the morning ses- 
sion at the appointed hour, 10:15. 
About 60 were in attendance. 

A cordial welcome was given the li- 
brarians in behalf of the citizens of Paw- 
tucket, after which the business of the 
annual meeting was introduced. Mr 
Foster took this occasion to express the 
regret of all for the absence of Mr 
Bates, formerly state librarian, to 
whose foresight, skill, and pluck in the 
face of much discouragement he attrib- 
uted the existence of the association 
and much of its success. Herbert Olin 
Brigham, successor to Mr Bates in both 
the State library and the office of secre- 
tary of the association, received hearty 
commendation, also the individual mem- 
bers for an unusually active loyalty. 

Mr Foster thinks the association has 
a most creditable record in its short life, 
and certainly all who heard the follow- 
ing papers and the animated and prac- 
tical discussion of them must agree with 
him. 

Herbert W. Fison, of the Narragansett 
library at Peacedale, read his excellent 
paper on the Country library. 

Mr Bliss of Redwood questioned the 
wisdom of allowing open shelves, be- 
lieving that the practice tends to in- 
crease the percentage of fiction in cir- 
culation. This danger is the greater in 
the country district than in the cities, be- 
cause the country schools are not so 
high as those of the city and do not so 
strongly influence the young people 
toward instructive collateral reading. 
Good novels are not bad except that 
they hinder the reading of something 
better. Mr Fison declared it an open 
question whether or no the circulation 
of fiction should be specifically re- 
stricted. It is better that they read fic- 
tion than nothing, and by the tactful 
ersuasion of the librarian a taste for 
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sounder reading may be gradually de- 
veloped. Many agreed. Mr Foster 
advocates the use of imagination in 
dealing with patrons, divining their 
tastes and possibilities and taking spe- 
cial care to provide reading matter of 
the right kind for each, sending postal 
cards if necessary in order to let them 
know that such matter may be had, or 
sending word by the children, as Mr 
Fison does successfully. 

Mrs Root, of the children's room in 
the Providence public library, thinks it 
does not matter what the children read 
so long as it is a live book, and to a 
question of Mr Copeland, of Brown, as 
to whether or not the training of chil- 
dren in children's libraries tends to open 
up lines of reading other than fiction, 
gave an affirmative answer. Most of 
the children do read fiction, but they are 
constantly getting hold of interesting 
points which lead on to something bet- 
ter. The bulletin work helps in this. 
Mr Copeland himself testified to having 
observed that people, even children, 
read fiction mainly because it is easy to 
get and they are sure it is interesting. 
Mrs Ward of Woonsocket emphasized 
the fact of making the library so at- 
tractive that every one would want to 
come and then trying to create and pre- 
serve a general atmosphere of purpose- 
ful reading, declaring, as did also Mr 
Bliss, that reading just to while away 
the time is harmful, while almost any- 
thing with a definite purpose is good. 
Mr Arnold of Bristol brought up a dis- 
cussion of the plan of issuing two books 
on one card, one of which should be 
non-fiction. The consensus of opinion 
was that that and similar plans do cause 
more non-fiction books to be called into 
circulation. 

Mr Chase of Woonsocket, one of 
those rare trustees who is enough in- 
terested in his charge to attend meet- 
ings and engage in the discussion, thinks 
it very difficult to be sure of providing 
good and suitable literature for boys, 
because no library committee has time 
to read all the books, and they know 
neither author nor contents. He re- 
ported an auxiliary committee of three 
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ladies, one maiden lady who is a care- 
ful reader of book notices and two intel- 
ligent mothers who read the books and 
help the librarian choose. The small 
boys in these households are useful in 
spreading the news among other boys 
of what is good. He also emphasized 
the importance of the librarian being in 
touch with the community and being 
able to serve their personal wants and 
needs, especially among the children, 
knowing and calling them by name. 
Where open shelves were impractical, a 
case of new books easy of access should 
be near the charging desk, nor need 
these be always new, for according to 
Mr Bliss and Mr Foster, old books 
mixed in, or grouped under certain sub- 
jects, prove good circulators. 

And so, after all, having started from 
a broad survey of library duties and 
possibilities, we found ourselves cen- 
tered, unconsciously perhaps, on the 
topic of choice in reading and that 
chiefly in regard to children. .The edu- 
cational side of the library is certainly 
before the public and in the hearts of 
librarians. In view of this it was espe- 
cially fortunate that Mr Almy, superin- 
tendent of schools of Cranston, Mr 
Stockwell, commissioner of public 
schools, and Mr White, of the State 
board of education, were present and 
were willing to enter into the discussion 
from their point of view. Mr Almy be- 
lieves fiction is not the unmitigated evil 
one might think from some of the dis- 
cussions, and in fact would feel worried 
about a boy who did not want a good 
amount of it. 

Mr Stockwell encouraged all by stat- 
ing that libraries mean almost more to 
the education of the state than the 
schools themselves, if conducted as 
they ought to be. They are a means of 
education for the people. '*Don't be 
discouraged; you have encouraged me 
to the undertaking of things I never 
thought of before." Mr White re- 
sponded '*Amen" and added that he 
should take away particularly the idea 
of children affecting the life and char- 
acter of their parents, a point which had 
been brought up several times during 



the discussion, in reference to families 
of the foreign or poorer classes, who, 
through seeing their children's books 
about the house and hearing them talk 
of them, are led to do profitable read- 
ing. The gist of opinion may be told 
simply: It is the duty of libraries to de- 
velop and educate the people, but it 
must be administered in a tactful way 
and not thrust down their throats as a 
dose that is good for them. 

The audience \yas none the less inter- 
ested in the paper of Jane E. Gardner, 
of the People's library of Newport, re- 
porting the A. L. A. meeting at Niag- 
ara, and that of Miss Emerson, of the 
Providence public library, entitled, 
Some hints on binding. 

Mr Arnold then read a paper, the 
Book when bound, written by a prac- 
tical bookbinder, William R. Crawford 
of Newark, N. J. 

Mr Crawford was very clear in his 
description of technical terms and 

Crocesses of which every practical li- 
rarian should know, and still further 
illuminated the subject by object les- 
sons of most remarkably tenacious 
binding. 

After lunch the officers for the ensu- 
ing year were elected: 

President, William E. Foster, Prov- 
id ice; ist vice-president, Ethan Wil- 
cc , Westerly; 2nd vice-president, Mrs 
Mmcrva Sanders, Pawtucket; secretary 
and treasurer, Herbert Olin Brigham, 
Providence; executive committee. Rev. 
Charles J. White and the above officers. 

General Thomas W. Chace of East 
Greenwich then spoke of the Trustees 
and the library, touching upon all the 
points of the morning discussion and 
emphasizing the personal element, the 
need for careful selection of books from 
among the mass of them that are pub- 
lished, and the wish that the trustees 
might arrange to have their library both 
amusing and instructing. From his re- 
marks 1 am sure that General Chace 
would urge trustees to become familiar 
with methods necessary for successful 
carrying on of a library in lines other 
than the merely financial. 

The meeting adjourned after four 
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o'clock but many lingered for still more 
of a visit in the beautiful new building, 
and with the truly hospitable librarian, 
Mrs Minerva A. Sanders. 

Texas — The second annual meeting of 
the Texas State library association was 
held at Austin, in the regents' room of 
the University of Texas, Tuesday, Nov. 
17, 1903, with an attendance of 28. Con- 
sidering the yellow fever quarantine 
against one or two cities of the state, this 
attendance was encouraging, and the 
sessions were marked by a genuine inter- 
est and a hopeful spirit that augurs well. 
After President Prather had cordially 
welcomed the association to the univer- 
sity, the following papers were read and 
discussed: Essential books for a state li- 
brary, with special reference to the Texas 
State library. Judge C. W. Raines, 
Texas State library; Library training in 
Texas, Phineas L. Windsor, University 
of Texas library; Work with the chil- 
dren, Mary Sawyer, Tyler public library; 
History of the Houston lyceum and Car- 
negie association library, Julia Ideson, 
Houston; Library buildings, Albert C. 
Read, El Paso public library; The effort 
last year to secure new library legislation 
in Texas, Hon. A. P. Wooldridge, Austin. 

It was voted to continue working to 
secure a system of traveling libraries for 
the state, to issue a brief handbook of 
Texas libraries, and to hold next year's 
meeting at such a time and place as will 
make it convenient for Texas librarians 
to go to the St Louis A. L. A. confer- 
ence from the meeting. The following 
officers were elected: President, William 
L. Prather, Austin; first vice-president, 
Mrs Joseph C. Terrill, Fort Worth; 
second vice-president, Benjamin Wyche, 
Carnegie library, San Antonio; secre- 
tary, Phineas L. Windsor, University of 
Texas library, Austin; treasurer, Albert 
C. Read, El Paso public library. 

P. L. Windsor, Sec'y. 

Wisconsin — The dedication of the 
Stephenson library at Marinette, Wis., 
Dec. lo-il, was marked by a library 
meeting of unusual interest. About 25 
libraries were represented, and Miss 



Marvin and Miss Stearns, of the library 
commission, were present. 

Reports on some phase of their activ- 
ity were presented by 10 libraries. 

Miss Plea'sants of Menasha was es- 
pecially interesting in reporting on Priv- 
ileges to country people. 

Senator Bird told of their work in 
Wausaukee in which a clubroom for 
lumber men with a lunchroom, is com- 
bined with a library and reading-room. 

One of the results of the meeting is 
an organization toward starting a public 
library in Peshtigo, a neighboring village, 
where an adjourned meeting was held 
on the second evening. 

A correspondent writes as follows: I 
am sending you, enclosed, a copy of the 
program of a meeting recently held at 
Marinette. It was one of the best meet- 
ings I have ever attended. The partic- 
ularly good papers were those by Lucy 
Lee Pleasants of Menasha, on Privileges 
to country people, and by H. P. Bird on 
Influence of town and village libraries. 
Mr Bird is a senator in Wisconsin and a 
man of large means. A year or two ago 
he built for his village an amusement 
hall and library combined, so that he 
has had an opportunity to see the nflu^ 
ence of such an institution in a luimber 
town. One thing he said struck me as 
particularly good. It was. If any rich 
man wants to have a little fun, let him put 
$5000 into a library and watch it work. 

Mr Thwaites' address was on Local 
history collections, and was of course 
very interesting. The reports from li- 
braries showed that they are nearly all 
doing school work to some extent. 



One of the most attractive books of 
the season is the edition de luxe of 
Webster's collegiate dictionary. It is 
well printed on thin paper, with limp 
covers, round corners and gilt edges, 
alphabetically guided to a practically 
complete vocabulary. It resembles an 
Oxford Bible in its appearance, and is 
only half the bulk of the regular edition. 
It is by all means the most desirable 
personal volume that has been issued 
recently. It would be a treasure for 
every library desk. 
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Library Schools 
Western Reserre university 

The plans for the Library school of the 
Western Reserve university are nearing 
completion,theorganization of the teach- 
ing force is being carefully considered 
and it is expected that the school will be 
opened about Oct. I, 1904. 

A course of two years' study will be 
planned. Entrance will be determined 
oy examination and personal standing. 
The tuition will be the same as in the 
other professional schools of the univer- 
sity, $100 a year. 

Information in regard to the school 
will be furnished on request by William 
H. Brett, acting dean, 205 Wood street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

University of Illinois 

The library club devoted its meeting 
on December I to a study of artistic 
printing presses. Marie Waldo spoke 
of the Kelmscott press, Lillian George 
of the Roycrofters, and C. W. Smith of 
the other English and American private 
presses. The executive committee had 
secured a very interesting loan exhibit 
of samples. The club decided to have 
another social meeting, following ex- 
aminations in January, as a severe storm 
prevented a large attendance at the 
opening reception. 

The University of Illinois does not 
take a Thanksgiving recess, other than 
on Thanksgiving day^ but it excuses, 
from Wednesday afternoon till Monday 
morning, students who wish to go home. 
The library students who were in town 
spent Thanksgiving evening at the home 
of the director. 

The department of history is now 
lecturing to the class in bibliography. 
After the holidays a series of seminars 
will be held, and lecturers from the dif- 
ferent departments of the political sci- 
ence group will be present to discuss the 
written work of the students. Each stu- 
dent has chosen three topics for reading 
lists, and three books to review. The 
lists of topics and books were prepared 
by the lecturers and grouped. No stu- 
dent could take more than one item in a 



group and one of the three must be in 
history. The departments interested 
expect to prepare a printed syllabus for 
next year. 

The fifth-year students are interested 
in selecting lists of books for general 
reading for the university students. 
These books are placed on a table in 
the rotunda every Friday morning, and 
may be borrowed for two weeks. As the 
books come and go, there are always a 
few on the table for students to read 
between classes, and the collection is 
much appreciated. 

In the periodical reading-room is a 
blackboard for notices about important 
articles in general periodicals. Some- 
times definite articles are cited, again 
only the periodical in general, and again 
several articles on one subject, the object 
being to familiarize the student with a 
wide range of serials, as in a university 
library the students are apt to readonly 
in their special lines. A list is sent each 
month to be posted in Engineering hall, 
calling attention to articles in general 
magazines which are of interest to engi- 
neers. Although there is free access to 
the periodicals, so that it is impossible 
to keep statistics of use, an increased 
interest has been very apparent. 

Mrs Katharine Weston Wing, '98, died 
in July. She was married to Thomas E. 
Wing on June 4, 1902, and had made 
her home at Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Marion E. Sparks, '99, has completed 
the organization of the public library at 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Caroline Wandell, 1900, was director 
of the summer library school in connec- 
tion with the Chautauqua assembly, at 
Boulder, Colo. 

Helen P. Bennett, 1901 , librarian of the 
Mattoon (Ill.)public library, was married 
in September to R. Allan Stephens of 
Danville, 111. 

Mary H. Kittredge, 1901, cataloger of 
the Illinois state laboratory of natural 
history, was married in October to Dr 
James Addison Brown of Champaign, 
111. 
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Mabel M. Reynolds, igoi, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the normal school 
at Cheney, Wash. 

Katharine E. Gold, 1902, has been as- 
sisting at the Joliet(Ill.) public library, 
preparatory to moving the library. 

Alice Rose, 1902, of Oak Park, died 
suddenly in September. 

Gertrude Bowman, 1903, is organizing 
the Public library at WasJiington. Pa. 

Maud A. Davis, 1903, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, was married in October to James 
A. Sprague. 

Fanny Duren, 1903, has been organiz- 
ing the library of the State industrial 
school for boys at Eldora, Iowa. 

Caroline V. Langworthy, 1903, is cata- 
loging the High school library at Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

Anna M. Owen, 1903, of Bedford, Ind., 
was married in October to Everett E. 
King of Chicago. 

Vonie A. Wiley, 1903, is assisting in 
the Public library at Seattle, Wash. 

Virginia MacLochlin, 1904, has been 
appointed assistant in the library of the 
Illmois normal university at Normal. 

Bertha Greer, 1905, was married No- 
vember 24, to Pere D. Decker of Joplin, 
Mo. 

Pratt Institute 

Since the list of accepted students 
was published in the Library journal for 
September, 1903, there have been sev- 
eral changes. 

Helene T. George and Sophie A. 
Mery, of the previous list, withdrew be- 
fore the opening of the school, Susan 
Whiting, Dorothy J. Jenner, and Sadie 
G. Warren during the early part of the 
first term, all for reasons of healtVi; Lucia 
K. Williams, toward the end of the first 
term. 

Eight of the entering class have en- 

faged as visitors to home libraries, 
welve of the class visited the Neigh- 
borship settlement at Greenpoint, with 
Miss Rathbone, president of the Neigh- 
borship association in November, in or- 



der to understand the work being done 
by the body of which they are now 
members. 

Since the preliminary two weeks of 
practice in the library, the class have 
all had two hours apiece weekly in the 
circulating department. Many changes 
have been taking place in this depart- 
ment, the operation of which they have 
been able to observe; the changing of 
the delivery-room into an open-shelf 
room, the dropping of the rule for a 24 
hours' wait between application for and 
receipt of card, the rearranging of fic- 
tion by the authors' names and drop- 
ping of the call-number, etc. January 
will see the re-registration begun, the 
application blank dispensed with and 
an alphabetical index to the register in- 
steaa of the file of applications. 

The usual reception of the Graduates 
association to the new class took place 
November 5, the fact that it was Guy 
Fawkes' day being no bar to the general 
enjoyment of the occasion. Sixty-two 
persons were present, including several 
members of early classes who had sel- 
dom been able to attend in previous 
years. There is no better cement than 
such gatherings as this annual recep- 
tion, the annual business meeting and 
luncheon, and the alumni-day supper, 
to hold graduates together and perpet- 
uate the interest in the school. 

The library proposes to have a house- 
warming for the inspection of the new 
open-shelf room, the evening of Decem- 
ber II, invitations to be confined to the 
officers and instructors of the institute. 
The room looks very much more at- 
tractive than before, with its potted 
plants and its walls of vari-colored bind- 
mgs. It is hoped to have the Christmas 
exhibition books ready for the occasion. 

Mary W. Plummer. 



Notice to librarians 

Wanted by a large library in an east- 
ern city, one branch librarian and sev- 
eral assistants. Salaries $48o-$96o per 
year. Address, giving age, education, 
and experience, N, Public Libraries, 
156 Wabash ave., Chicago. 
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Full Names of Authors 

(Catalog drvision Library of congress) 
Anonyms and pseudonyms 

Bates, Laura Brace, 185 1—. Author of Bach- 
elor bigotries. 

Carey, Thomas Joseph, 1853 -. Comp. of The 
pun book. 

Chambtrlin, Georg^ia Louise, 1862—. Editor 

of Ordered to China; letters of Wilbur J. 

Chamberlin. 
Mason, James Frederick, 1873—. Comp. of 

The book of joy. 
Sullivan, Matthew James, 1865—. Autlior of 

Coon yams. 

Kerr, Joe (pseud, of Kerr, William ]^elville), 

i860--. Mr Sharptooth. 
Carrol, George S. (pseud, of Schmidt, Carl 

George), 1862 — . Notturno, a romance. 

Full names of authors of recent copyright 
books 

Bailey, Annie Keeler. Manuel of parliamen- 
tary law. 

Baldwin, William Alpheus, 185Q— . Industrial- 
social education. 

Barnard, Edward Washington, 1868 . The 
conceits of a general lover. 

Barton, Wilfred Mason, i87i-,and Wells, 
Walter Aug^ustine, 1870—. A thesaurus 
of medical words and phrases. 

Belcher, Sarah Drowne, "Mrs. E. R. Hardy," 
1864 - . Clean milk. 

Bell, James Edward, 1845—. The rifle gallery. 

Biddle, Sara Melissa. I he new doctor. 

Bishop, Heary Gold, 1842—. The practical 
printer. 

Blackall. Robert Henry, 1868—. Up-to-date 

air-brake catechism. 
Bolton, Joseph Reeves, 1873 Twenty toasts. 
Brereton, Frederick Sadleir, 1872—. Foes of 

the red cockade. 
Bryan, Robert Coalter, 1873— .and Sanford, 

Henry Lindsay, 1873—. Trs. Functional 

diagnosis of kidney diseases, by L. Casper 

ana P. F. Richier. 
Caine, Oliver Vernon, 1862—. Royalists and 

Roundheads 
Carman, Albert Richardson, 1865—. The pen- 

sionnaires. 

Chase, Isaac McKim, 1837 -1903—. The art of 
pattern-making. 

Chittenden, Charlotte Elizabeth, 1854—. What 
two children did. 

Coursey, Oscar William, 1873—. History and 
geography of the Philippme Islands. 

Davis, William Henry, 1880—. The freshman. 

Doran, Charles Lincoln, 1861— . Five years a 
post ofifice inspector. 

Dresden, Benjamm Maximilian, 1867—. Ger- 
man composition. 

Duolap, John Robertson, 1857—. Jeffersonian 
democracy. 

Elliott, Mrs. Maude (Howe), 1854—, and Hall, 
Mrs. Florence Marion (Howe), 1845 — . 
Laura Bridgman. 



Eltzholtz, Carl Frederik, 1840 -. Livsbilleder 
af Pastor O. T. Petersen. 

Evans, Florence Adele. The jewel story book. 

Fallows, Edward Huntington, 1865—. CoUat- 
eral inheritance and transfer tax law of the 
state of New York. 

Finlay, George Preston, 1829—. An index of 
the general laws of the state of Texas. 

Flick, Lawrence Francis, 1856- . Crusade 
against tuberculosis. 

Forbes, Cora Belle. Elizabeth's charm-string. 

Gay, Richard Lewis, 1837 - Comp. Laws of 
Massachusetts relating to listing, registra- 
tion, primaries, nominations, conventions 
and elections in Boston. 

Gravel, Louis Peter, 1868 . 100 Short ser- 
mons for the people on the Apostles' creed. 

Hamen, Eugene Nicholas, 1857—. Deutsche 
vollmachten. 

Harris, Charles Kassell, 1863—. Chas. K. Har- 
ris' complete songster. • 

Hicks, Isaac Perry, 1856—. Hicks' builders*^ 
guide. 

Higgins, Lothrop Davis, 1876—. Lessons in 
physics. 

Hill, Joseph Henry, 1859 -. Digest of the de- 
cisions of Dakota. 

Hoffman, Philip H., 1827—. History of the 
Arnold tavern. 

Hopkins, William John, 1863—. The sand- 
man. 

Hourwich, Isaac Aarooovich, i860—. The 

economics of the Russian village. 
Howard, Francis Edward, 1858—. The novella 

music course. 
Hulett, Guy Dudlev, 1874—. A text-book of 

the principles of osteopathy. 
Jarman, Mrs Lizzie Sue Gilbert, 1870 — Shadow 

of absent love. 
Johnson, Samuel Paige, 1852— . Zebadiah Sart- 

well. 

Jones, William Caswell, 1848—, and Cunning- 
ham, Joseph Oscar, 1830—. A practical 
treatise upon the jurisdiction of and prac- 
tice in the county and probate courts of Illi- 
nois. 

Kellogg, Frank Eugene, 1854—. Four boys 
on the Mississippi. 

Knowles, Rollin Henry. An encyclopedia -dic- 
tionary and reference hand-book of the 
ophthalmic sciences. 

Knowltofi, John Kimball, 1850—. Knowlton's 
framing and estimate book. 

Koudelka, Joseph Maria, 1852 Der katho- 
lische Christ. 

Kurrie. Harry Rushworth, 1875—. A digest of 
the cases involving claims for loss of or 
damage to baggage ... decided by the Su- 
preme and Appellate courts of Indiana. 

Kyle, George Alexander, 1872—. A letter from 
home. 

La Boyteaux, William Harvell, 1872—. Ship- 
masters' guide in case of average. 

Le Cato, Nathaniel James Walter, 1835—. 
Theodora and other poems. 

Leonard, Mary Finley, 1862—. The pleasant 
street partnership. 
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Lewis, William Henry, 1815— . A little casket 
of precious jewels. 

McFadden, Effie Belle. The essentials of 
geography in the grammar grades. 

McNabb, Robert Leroy, 18155 -. The women 
of the middle kingdom. 

Madden, Eva Annie, 1863—. . The little queen. 

Markham, Edward Russell, i860—. American 
steel worker. 

Martin, Fernando Wood, 1863—. A laboratory 
guide to qualitative analysis with the blow- 
pipe. 

Miller, Daniel Right, 1835—. Criminal classes. 
Miller, Robert Johnson, 1853—. The rod that 
budded. 

Montgomery, George Redington, 1870—. The 
place of values. 

Moody, Thomas Lipscomb, 1842 — . Preguntas y 
respuestas biblicas para los niftos. 

Moore, Charles Chilton, 1837—. Dog fennel 
in the Orient. 

Morehouse, George Crane, 1846—. Supervis- 
ors* and assessors' manual. 

Mosher, Jesse Montgomery, 1864—. Scheme 
for the differential testing of nerves and 
muscles. 

Niblack, William Caldwell, 1854—. The Tor- 

rens system. 
O'Neill, Francis, 1849— , and O'Neill, James, 

1862—. O'Neill's music of Ireland, col- 
lected and ed. by Captain Francis O'Neill; 
arranged by James O'Neill. 

Palmer. Harry Clement, 1879 • A hand-book 
containing useful information appertaining 
to the use of structural steel and cast iron. 

Parker, John Scott, 1873—. Where and how. 
A hand-book of incorporations. 

Rogers, Harvey Edson, 1867—. The Rogers 
compendium of the Graham system of 
shorthand. 

Rook, Elizabeth Jane, 1844—. Money making 
and merry making entertainments. 

Rosecrans, Anita Dolores, 1857—. Twilight 
tales. 

Rosenberg, Louis James, 1876--. Mazzini: 
the prophet of the religion of humanity. 

Rowland, Henry Cottrell, 1874—. Sea scamps. 

Seabury, Joseph Bartlett, 1846—. Forto Rico. 
The island of the rich port. 

Search, Preston Willis, 1853— The ethics of 
the new education. 

Sheridan, William Fletcher, 1863 -. The Sun- 
day night service 

Smith, Alfred B., 1848—. Jesus was: Christ is. 

Smith, Hannah (Whitall) '*Mrs Pearsall 
Smith" 1832—. The unselfishness of God. 

Starr, Mrs Ida M«y Hill. . Gardens of the Car- 
ibbees. 

Steward, John Fletcher, 1841— . Lost Mara- 
mech and earliest Chicago. 

Stradling, James Moore, 1841--. Ed. Won- 
derful Wonderland tales, by Rudolph 
Baumbach. 



f Authors 89 

Sturges, Henry Cady, 1846—. Chronologies 
of the life and writings of William CuTlen 
Bryant. 

Swain, Henry Huntington, 1863 — . Montana 
civics. 

Teller, William Pierre, 1852--, and Brown, 
Henry Edwin, 1873 — • ^ ^^st book in busi- 
ness methods. 

Todd, Hobart Harrison, 1870—. The new 
touch system of typewriting. 

Vaile, Mrs Charlotte M. (White). 1852-1902--. 
The truth about Santa Claus. 

Webber, Marvelle Christopher, 1868—. Lia- 
bility of labor unions, state of Vermont. 

Williams, Egerton Ryerson, Jr. Hill towns 
of Italy. 

Williams, Hugh Richardson, 1869—. The de- 
cision in paradise. 
•Young, Rose Emmet. Sally of Missouri. 



Supplement to List of Serials in Li- 
braries of Chicago and 
Evanston 

The John Crerar library of Chicago, 
has issued the first supplement to the 
list of serials in public libraries of Chi- 
cago and Evanston. It is, as its name 
implies, a supplement and contains no 
titles given in the original list except 
where additional information is given or 
a correction of some importance is made. 

There are in the supplement titles of 
4000 serials and 400 references. Of the 
titles, 1870 occur in the origin?' list. 
The total number of serials record* d in 
the original list and the supplement is 
8840. 

The value and helpfulness of the orig- 
inal list to the libraries themselves have 
been so marked that the supplement is 
gladly welcorhed as an administrative 
tool for library use, as well as a very 
convenient work of reference for library 
users. 

The Supplement may be had from 
the John Crerar library for 20 cents, 
postpaid. 

The generosity of the John Crerar li- 
brary in publishing this supplement 
places another obligation on the libra- 
ries of Chicago and vicinity to this li- 
brary, which is at all times ready to 
support both professionally and materi- 
ally whatever is for the advancement 
of the library cause. 
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Book Buying 

BuUetia no i of the A. L. A. committee on 
book prices 

Suggestions to librarians 

1 Learn about book prices in Eng- 
land. Subscribe for the Bookseller, Eng- 
lish» Si. 80 per year, monthly, or the Pub- 
isher's circular $1.75 per year, weekly. 
Latter corresponds to our Publishers 
weekly. Also the Athenaeum, English, 
$3.25 per year, weekly; the best critical 
journal in English; contains reviews and 
advertisements of English books. Get 
catalogs of ^'surplus books ' of Mudie's 
library, 265 High Holborn, London, W. 
C, which quote low prices on recent, 
slightly-used books. Get catalog of 
best English publishers and of a few of 
best English dealers in second-hand 
books. 

2 Save money by importing. Free 
libraries may import any book free of 
duty. Any large library will furnish 
names of English publishers and second- 
hand dealers, and of reliable importers 
in this country or foreign agents in Eng- 
land. Small, local dealers can not gen- 
erally import to good advantage. 

3 The following prices illustrate the 
possible saving by importing. First 
price is American, second, English. 

Chambers Cyc. of Eng. Lit $13.50 $7.88 

Eng. Men of Letters. Ser 68 .50 

Contemporary Sci. Ser i.oo .44 

Gamett & Gosse. Illustrated 

hist, of Eng. lit 22.60 15.00 

Modem Erig. Writers. Ser 90 .53 

Periods of European Lit 1.35 1.25 

Story of the Nations, new vols. . 1.22 1.05 

Lamb's works, ed, Lucas, 14.18 1 1.03 

4 Most libraries find their supply of 
standard fiction (200 to 300 of most 
popular old books like Les Miserables 
and David Copperfield) not equal to the 
demand. If this demand is met, many 
borrowers will be satisfied and the pur- 
chase of recent high-priced novels can 
be more often deferred. The latter, if 
still wanted a year from publication, can 
be bought cheaply second-hand. 

5 While prices are high on new books 
is a good time to buy sets of periodicals. 

6 Prices of technical books have ad- 
vanced little, and the demand for them 
is always present. 



7 The present is a good time to direct 
book money to binding, which is always 
needed. 

8 Many libraries would do well to 
spend more on current periodicals; they 
are always fresh, and can in a measure 
take the place of the latest books. 

9 The Philadelphia bookstore, 1561 
Chestnut street, sells recent books 
slightly used in Booklover's library, at 
reasonable prices. 

10 Book auctions offer chances to 
buy good books at low prices. A later 
bulletin will tell how to buy at auction 
with little trouble and no risk. 

11 Suggestions for further bulletins 
are requested. 

Address inquiries and suggestions to 
any member of the committee. Arthur 
E. Bostwick, chairman. New York pub- 
lic library, 226 West 42d St.; John Cot- 
ton Dana, Newark (N. J.) Free public 
library; Bernard C. Steiner, Enoch 
Pratt Free library, Baltimore Md. 

December, 1903. 

Biographical Dictionary and Gazet- 
teer of the World 

The biographical dictionary and gaz- 
etteer of the world of Webster's In- 
ternational dictionary have now been 
thoroughly revised, both tables being 
entirely reset. In the biographical dic- 
tionary, several hundred names of per- 
sons more recently prominent have been 
added in the place of some that are now 
less sought for. Much additional infor- 
mation, as the dates of reigns or admin- 
istrations, has also .been included. 

In the new gazetteer the figures for 
population and area have been made to 
agree with the census returns taken in 
1900 and 1901 by the leading countries 
of the world, or with authoritative esti- 
mates where other data were not avail- 
able. The spelling has been conformed 
to the adopted forms or rules of the 
United States Board of geographic 
names, the Geographic board of Canada 
and the Royal geographical society. 
The addition of 16 new pages admits the 
insertion of a very large number of 
places that have recently become promi- 
nent. 
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News from the Field 

East 

Dr G. E. Wire has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
public library at Worcester, Mass. 

Wm. L. R. Gifford of Cambridge, 
Mass., has been elected librarian of the 
Mercantile library of St Louis, to suc- 
ceed Horace Kephart, resigned. 

A beautiful library building recently 
presented to Derby, Vt., by Mrs Martha 
Harkee, is on the boundary line between 
the United States and Canada, half of the 
building being on each side of the line. 

An exhibition of Indian basketry, 
bead work, pottery, woven fabrics, and 
other articles representative of the arts 
and industries of the Indians of North 
America, was held at the Bridgeport 
<Conn.» public library on December 
15-19. 

The December number of the Boston 

Cublic library bulletin contains a list of 
ooks in the English language on the 
fine and decorative arts, suitable for a 
small library. The librarian of Cedar. 
Rapids, Iowa, in speaking of it says: It 
is just what I have been wanting for 
long a time. 

Central Atlantic 

A bronze bust of Geo. Wm. Curtis has 
been presented to the New York public 
library by the Geo. Wm. Curtis memo- 
rial committee. 

The Trenton Free public library has 
received from Col. W. A. Roebling a 
check for $1500, to be expended accord- 
ing to the discretion of the board ot 
trustees. 

Thomas R. Vernon, formerly of the 
Delaware county American, has been 
appointed assistant Slate librarian of 
Pennsylvania. The salary is $1500 per 
annum 

The city council of Philadelphia has 
voted to accept the gift of $1,500,000 
from Andrew Carnegie, and to make the 
necessary appropriations to maintain 
the libraries. 



The Hebrew and general scientific li- 
brary, belonging to the late Rev. Dr Jas- 
trow of Philadelphia, has been given to 
the University of Pennsylvania. It con- 
sists of 1000 most rare and valuable vol- 
umes. 

The department of public document 
has decided to furnish printed catalog 
cards for the government publications, 
to the depositories of public documents. 
These cards will be sent inclosed with 
the documents as far as possible. The 
first installment will be sent in January, 
1904. 

The ninth report of the superinten- 
dent of documents, reports the follow- 
ing distribution to libraries: Designated 
depositories, 235,068V; geological depos- 
itories, 51,422V; remainder depositories, 
16,063V; miscellaneous libraries, 149,- 
959V. Total, 452,512V. 

The Woman's club, of Englewood, 
N. J., celebrated a library day, Novem- 
ber 23. J. C. Dana was the principal 
speaker and told of theplaceof a public 
library in the community; various phases 
of library activity were presented by 
others. Miss Prosser, librarian of Plngle- 
wood, presented the needs of the li- 
brary, and the club passed resolutions 
asking for an increased appropriation 
from the city. 

The Public library of Newark, N. J., 
held an exhibition of decorative pic- 
tures in the art gallery of the library 
building during November, 1903. Spe- 
cial attention was given to school-room 
pictures, of which there was a fine collec- 
tion. 

The catalog issued for the exhibition 
gave the publishers, styles, and prices 
of the pictures exhibited, but its most 
valuable feature was the contribution on 
decoration by John Cotton Dana. 

Ap exhibition of bookplates was held 
November 23-30, which included several 
hundred examples from the best Ameri- 
can and foreign designers, a unique col- 
lection by women artists, and a numbe 
of original drawings. There were 58 
early American plates, many of them 
extremely rare. 
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WiHiam R. Smith, superintendent of 
the National botanical gardens in Wash- 
ington, owns what is believed to be the 
finest library of its kind in the world. 
It is composed entirely of works written 
by and books relating to Robert Burns. 
This unique collection represents the 
lifetime leisure, spare money, culture, 
and patriotism of this enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the Ayrshire bard. He has 
over 500 editions of Burns' poems and 
some 300OV. relating to the poet, besides 
scraps, cuttings, extracts, and relics be- 
yond computation. There is nothing 
like this collection in Great Britain. 

Centra] 

The new Public library of Joliet, III., 
was opened to the public December 14,- 
without formal ceremonies.' , ,rSi f ii?J 

The Owatonna (Minn.) public library 
has a display of books suitable for 
Christmas gifts for grown people. 

The Public library of St Joseph, Mo., 
had a display of Christmas books with 
some very interesting advertising, both 
of the library and of the books.'', ..j^^ 

The Library commission of Indiana 
will conduct a class for elementary li- 
brary instructions at the state house in 
Indianapolis, Jan. 18-30, 1904. 

Governor Herrick of Ohio gave a 
beautiful library building to Welling- 
ton, Ohio, as a memorial to his parents. 
The library was opened to the public 
December i. 

Several of the Sunday schools of Day- 
ton, Ohio, have contributed money and 
their books to the support of the Home 
library movement conducted by the 
Dayton public library. 

The trustees of the Kellogg library 
of Green Bay, Wis., have extended the 
privileges of the library to any resident 
of the county in which it is situated, on 
payment of 50 cents annually. 

The Woman's club of Dayton, Ohio, 
has contributed $50 to buy books in 
raised type, for the blind, whom the 
Dayton public library gathers into a 
reading club on Sunday afternoons. 



Emeline Carter, librarian of the Cham- 
paign (III.) public library, resigned her 
position December 15. Her marriage to 
Eaton G. Sherman has been announced. 
Jeannette Roberts was elected to the 
vacancy. 

Hon. John Patton of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., will equip and maintain a collec- 
tion of children's books in a suitable 
case to be sent to sick and crippled chil- 
dren as a memorial to a little son who 
recently died. 

Frederick J. Staufenbiel, for 21 years 
librarian of Belleville, III., died at his 
home there, December 9. He was one 
of the scholarly men who early took up 
library work in Illinois, and his public 
were his devoted friends. 

The Public library of Burlington, Iowa, 
held an interesting art display Decem- 
ber 10-20. Reproductions of the pic- 
tures of Alma-Tadema were shown with 
annotations giving points of interest in 
the picture and its history. 

The Public library of Owatonna, 
Minn., has extended the privileges of 
the library to all the residents of the 
county in which it is situated, for which 
the county commissioners have voted an 
appropriation to defray expenses of 
transportation. 

The Wisconsin library commission has 
provided a complete set of the Cleve- 
land-Pittsburg printed catalog cards for 
children's books, which they propose to 
lend to any library in Wisconsin. It is 
a traveling catalog so that those who 
can not afford to buy the cards may 
copy ones needed in their little libraries, 
or may check up their own analytical 
work. 

In a recent visit to the Cincinnati 
public library the visitor was taken to 
one corner of the balcony overlooking 
the book room, where on the three sides 
of a large room filled with two stories of 
stack not one volume of fiction could be 
seen. The proportion of fiction in that 
library may be judged from the state- 
ment tliat in the 100 alcoves filled with 
books in the library but four alcoves 
are devoted to fiction. 
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Mrs Eliza C. Hendricks, widow of 
Ex-Governor Thomas A. Hendricks, 
whose death occurred last month, gave 
in her will 8io,ooo additional to Han- 
over college, Indiana, to complete the 
Hendricks memorial library building. 

Dr W. J. Conklin, president of the 
Dayton (Ohio) public library and mu- 
seum board, has issued a very interest- 
ing pamphlet on the Quick and the 
dead; a plea for urn burial. It deals 
with the subject historically and from a 
sanitary point of view. 

The resignation of A. H. Hopkins as 
assistant librarian at the John Crerar li- 
brary in Chicago led to the promotion 
of other members of the library staff. 
C. J. Barr, reference librarian, has been 
made assistant librarian, and C. H. 
Brown, classifier, has been made refer- 
ence librarian. C. W. Perley, formerly 
on the staff but now in the Library of 
congress, has been recalled to the John 
Crerar, and is to have entire charge of 
the classifying department, at an in- 
creased salary. 

The Cincinnati public library has 
moved its children's room from the 
fourth to the second floor. This gives 
larger quarters and easier access for the 
children. The new room has a concrete 
floor, which it has been found necessary 
to cover with cork carpet to deaden the 
noise. Small glass cases about two 
feet long, one foot high and one foot 
wide, filled with various exhibits, have 
been placed in the center of the tables, 
and rouse much interest among the 
children in their contents. In a recent 
visit to the room the visitor was struck 
with the personal appearance of the 
children, who, while intelligent looking 
for the most part, were evidently of 
foreign extraction, and did not look as 
if books were common articles of use in 
their homes. 

South 

At the recent meeting of the Federa- 
tion of Women's clubs in Texas, the fol- 
lowing report on libraries was made: In 
May, 1901, the number of public libra- 



ries in Texas was 49; today there are 137 
a most gratifying state of affairs for your 
library committee. Fort Worth, Dallas, 
'Houston, San Antonio, Waco, El Paso, 
Terrell, Temple, Tyler, Greenville, Cle- 
burne, Bryan, Clarksville, Belton and 
Brown wood have during this period 
completed or are now constructmg or 

Preparing to construct handsome library 
uildings, the gifts of Andrew Carnegie. 
Waxahachie, Galveston, and Lockhart, 
through the generosity of their own 
citizens, Mr Simms, Mr Rosenberg, and 
Dr Clark, have or are soon to have beau- 
tiful library edifices. The work of send- 
ing magazines and papers to schools and 
rural districts has been enlarged, though 
we /eel we have made but a beginning, 
so great is the need in this direction. 

West 

Mrs Phoebe Hearst has turned over to 
the city of Anaconda, Mont., the Hearst 
Free library, which has cost $100,000. 

John Slaughter, connected with the 
state library of Wyoming since 1871, 
died December 5, at the age of 95. 

The Public library of Portland, Ore., 
will conduct a system of traveling libra- 
ries through the public schools of the 
county in which it is situated. A selec- 
tion of i^oov. has been made for the 
purpose, and during the winter it is 
expected that the rural districts will 
have full advantage of plenty of good 
books.. 

Canada 

A. D. De Celles, chief librarian of 
parliament, Ottawa, has just received 
word from the French government, 
through the consul-general in Montreal, 
that he has been appointed a chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. This honor is 
conferred on Mr De Celles on account 
of his services to literature and journal- 
ism and his eminent standing as a libra- 
rian. 

Mr De Celles was born at St Laurent, 
P. Q., in 1842, and was educated at the 
Quebec seminary. On leaving school 
in 1867 he joined the staff of Le Journal 
de Quebec, where he remained until [872^ 
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when he became editor of La Minerve. 
In 1880 he became librarian of parlia- 
ment, and in 1885 he was made chief li- 
brarian. Mr De Celles is the author of 
many works and is known as an author 
who wields a vigorous pen. 

The disastrous fire which destroyed 
the main building of the University of 
Ottawa consumed the entire contents 
of the fine college library, books, pam- 
phlets, and manuscripts. The loss in 
some respects is irreparable, but the 
friends of the college are endeavoring to 
repair some of the mischief. Dr Henry 
J. Morgan of Ottawa has undertaken to 
collect books for the library, and will be 
glad to receive any publication which 
might be suitable for a college library. 

L. J. Burpee and Prof. L. E. Horning 
have completed a Bibliography of Cana- 
dian fiction, the first that has been at- 
tempted. The bibliography will be 
published early in 1904, by Wm. Briggs 
of Toronto. It was at first intended to 
include all Canadian fiction, in maga- 
zines as well as in book form, but the 
difficulty of compiling anything like an 
exhaustive list of magazine fiction in- 
duced the editors to publish first a 
bibliography of Canadian fiction in book 
form, postponing magazine fiction for a 
supplementary volume. 

After many months' delay the Cana- 
dian government has at last appointed a 
successor to the late Dr Douglas Brym- 
ner, whose life work as Dominion archi- 
vist won the gratitude of all students of 
the early history of America. The new 
archivist, Dr Arthur Doughty, has filled 
several offices in connection with the 
Quebec government, and is the editor of 
the monumental work recently published 
on the Conquest of Quebec. It is the 
intention to reorganize the archives de- 
partment, in accordance with a recom- 
mendation made a year or two ago by 
the Public records commission, by con- 
solidating under that department all the 
public records, now scattered through 
half a dozen different departments. 
These will be brought together, care- 
fully arranged and cataloged, and wi 



immensely increase the value and use- 
fulness of the Canadian archives. 

A new Carnegie library has recently 
been opened in Sarnia. Prof. Maurice 
Hutton, principal of University college, 
Toronto university, delivering the in- 
augural address. The public were given 
a reception and an opportunity to in- 
spect the building, which is found to be 
convenient and attractive in all its ar- 
rangements. Free access to the stack- 
room is given by means of brass wickets 
near the librarian's desk. A reference 
room, children's room, reading room, 
committee and librarian's room are all 
given a place on the main floor. In the 
basement are newspaper rooms which 
provide for quiet games of chess and 
checkers besides the reading matter, and 
an auditorium which furnishes comifort- 
able seats for an audience of about 250. 
The furnishings of the building are all 
of hard wood of good quality and the 
library committee are receiving hearty 
congratulations upon their efforts to use 
Mr Carnegie's donation to the advan- 
tage and credit of Sarnia. 

The Iowa Library commission will 
send to any library in Iowa free a copy of 
the list of books for a children's library, 
compiled by Annie Carroll Moore, of 
Pratt institute library, Brooklyn. To 
other libraries outside the state the 
price will be 10 cents. The selection of 
titles is very good, though it would seem 
that some of the editions are rather ex- 
pensive for a small library. 

The library of the Steel works club at 
Joliet, 111., has issued a list of the tech- 
nical books in the library. It is an an- 
notated list, and includes the best books 
on the various subjects treated. Assist- 
ance by practical experts in the various 
lines has been given in compiling the 
list and the result has been most satisfac- 
tory. The books are on the following 
subjects: Chemistry, electricity, general 
and civil engineering, founding, furnaces, 
heat, iron, and steel, machinery, mechan- 
ical drawings, mechanics, metallurgy, 
periodicals, railroads, reports of scien- 
tific bodies, steam, and structures. 
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shall be glad I ^ have librarians 



correspond with about special lists 
of books and literary matters their pa- 
Irons may inquire about, and which they 
cannot answer for want of a complete 
bibliography. 

IVe carry a larger and more general 
stock of the publications of all Ameri- 
can publishers than any other house in 
the United States. Not only do we carry 
the publications of eastern publishers, but 
also of lesser known publishers from all 
parts of the country, 

IVe are the western depository of the 
American Library Association, 



A. C. McCLURG & CO., 




LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 



CHICAGO. 
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A CHOICE OF HOLIDAY BOOKS 



The Illustrated Edition of 

THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX 

By Henry Harlaad. ismo. $1.50. 

Profusely Illustrated by 
G. C Wilmshurst. 
Richly bound. 



New Novel 

By Charles Marriott. 

Author of ''The Column;' 
''Love with Honor,** etc, i2mo, 

THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS 



New Novel by the author of 

"The Usurper:* "Idols,** etc. 



WHERE LOVE IS 

umo. $1.50. 



By 

W. J. 
Locke 



By 

Baron 
Russell 



New Novel by the author of 
"TheyThat Took the Sword,'* etc, 

ELEANOR DAYTON 



$1.50. 



If you want the maximum of excite- 
ment to the square inch, read 

THE MS. IN A RED 
BOX 

By the ''Dark" Author. 

A splendid swashbuckler tale of daring 
and adventure, i2mo, $i,§o. 



umo. $1.50. 

BORLASE & SON. 

A novel of business life, stirring and 
true. 



By 

Nathaniel 
Stephenson 



Cyrus 
Lauron 
Hooper 



i6ino. $i.oo net. 



GEE-BOY 



GEE-BOY 



The story of a boy-dreamer^ after the 
style of Kenneth Grahame^s 
"Golden Age,** 



THE LITERARY GUILLOTINE 

By ? ? ? ? ? ? 

If you want some of the most 
killing satire on popular au- 
thors — here it is, 
i6nio. $1.00 net. 



E. C. STEDMAN 
says of RIDQELY 
TORRENtE'S new play: "// 

stamps the author as a poet who 
will do honor to America,** 

EL DORADO EL DORADO 

A Tras:edy in Blank Yerse. umo. $i.J5 net. 



JOHN LANE ^'li'^p^^STv'^^'- NEW YORK 
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We Do Not Ask Much 

Just a trial order 
or a chance to price a list for you. 

It is expensive to ask this privilege in this way, but 
it costs you nothing but a postage stamp to test us. 

We are confident of the completeness of our stock, 
the efficiency of our service and the outcome of this 
trial. 

Library Department of 

The Baker & Taylor Co., BlMdit, 

33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Square North), 
New York. 



Permit Me 

to introduce an 



Higgins' 
Eternal Ink 



outline picture 
of myself, 




age, air, sunshine, chemicals and fire. I am the only lineal descend- 
ant of the everlasting writing ink of the Ancients and am worthy of 
my ancestry. 

Ask your Dealer for me, or send loc, for prepaid sample by mail to 

CHAS. M. HIQQINS & CO., Mfrs., 



NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON J 



^ Factory, 240-344 Blffhth Street 



i BROOKLYN, N. Y. A 
\ U. 5. A. J 
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Special to Librarians 

Over Four Hundred Public Libraries and State 
Library Commissions found it advantageous to 
place their orders for books with us this year. 
We have special facilities for taking care of 
Library business, in addition to having in stock 
constantly all classes of literature, we have the 
exclusive right for the sale of all the surplus books 
of The Booklovers Library. These Books are 
practically equal to new, every copy being guar- 
anteed perfect or returnable at our expense, af- 
fording a rare opportunity for Librarians to pur- 
chase books at about one half the publisher's 
price. 

CATALOGS SENT ON APPLICATION. 



The Philadelphia Bookstore Company 

1516 Chestnut Street 

PHILADELPHIA., PA. 
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Government Publications 



A Handbook for the Cataloger 

Part 2. The Legfislative Body. By Adelaide R. Hasse 
Cloth, 147 pages, - $2.00 

Government documents are the written expression of an 
organic body existing for the purpose of providing government 
for a certain group of persons. As such they have certain dis- 
tinguishing features. It is the purpose of Miss Hasse's work 
as a whole to indicate, as simply as possible, the distinguish- 
ing features of American government documents, the inherent 
peculiarities of which must be recognized in making proper 
catalog entries. They have commonly been overlooked by 
catalogers. 

Part 1 is devoted to the organic act (constitutions and charters) and the laws (treaties, 
statutes, and ordinances). 

Part 2 formulates the publications of the federal congress of the state legis- 
latures and of the municipal councils, including journals, documents, and reports 
of the federal congress and of the state legislatures, and the proceedings and 
reports of municipal councils. The recommendations made are illustrated by 
forms of card entries, and there are short bibliographical references. 

Part 3 will include the publications of the executive departments: i. e., annual reports, 
bulletins, special issues, etc. 

Part 4 will cover the judiciary and government institutions: i. e., hospitals, schools, peni- 
tentiaries, etc. 

Miss Hasse, the author and editor, was librarian in the office of the Superintendent of 
Documents at Washington from 1895 to 1897, and has been chief of Document Department of 
New York public library since 1897. 

Part I, Cloth, 45 pages, - - $1.00 
Part II, Cloth, 147 pages, - 2.00 
Part III and IV, in preparation 

Library Bureau^ publishers 

Boston New York .Chicago Philadelphia ( London 

Baltimore Providence Pittsburg Hartford Forgitm J Manchester 

Detroit St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco *^ J Birmingham 

Washington Cleveland y Newcastle- on-Tyne 
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Library Bureau 

(Founded in 1876) 

The Library Bureau is prepared to furnish everything needed in a library except 
the books. Long years of experience in meeting the wants of all 
classes of libraries have prepared us to supply every 
need with the best material and suggestions. 

Library Shelving, Fittings and Furniture, Library Supplies, Catalog 
Outfits and Filing Cabinets, designed and manufactured. 

LIBRARY TEXT-BOOKS SENT POSTPAID. 

Public Libraries ^ ^^^^^^y publication devoted to every form of library 
• — activity and methods, sent postpaid in U. S. and Can- 
ada for $1 a year. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES. 

Library Bureau 

Boston Washington Piitsburg .Minneapolis Birmingham 

New York Baltimore St. Louis San Francisco Newcastle 

Chicago Providence Cleveland Lonlon 

Phila lelphia Hartford Detroit Manchester 



French Lick 



AND 



West Baden Springs 

Adjoining Resorts In Indiana, 
on the 

MONON ROUTE 

Wonderful curative waters for diseased 
conditions of the digestive organs; mag- 
nificent fire-proof modern hotels; rest, re- 
cuperation and recreation. Three trains 
daily each way; through sleepers on night 
trains; parlor cars on day trains. 



Round Trip 



Excursion Rate 
From Chicago 



$12.45 



Folders and facts free. Address 

CITY TICKET OFFICE 
232 Clark St., - Chicago 




OiftHforthfiivB^ 

1^ The beat holiday gittm are uaeftil gltt*, and one of 
the most uaefal U the New and Enlargeid Edition of a 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

of Encliah, Biographj, Oeographjr, Fiction, Eta 
Tseful. Reliable. Attractive. Lastingr 
The New Edition contains 26,000 New Words 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 

PatfCH. :iOOO Illubtrationfl. Rich 



Why Not Give Some OneThis Useful Christmas Present 
FRErEr -"A Test in Pronunciation,*' 

Instructive nml fnU'rlAiniii;; l.»r i .u* >. li<,le familj. 
Illustrated paiiipbk-t nlno f 

O. & C. MERRIAM CO.. Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Museum Fittings 



^ . Case with drawers for ■mall ipecimeas. mad* by Library Bureau. 

FOR several years the Library Bureau has made a special study of fittings 
for museums and art galleries. We have fitted many of the leading 
museums with specially made fixtures of the best design and work- 
manship. 

We are prepared to estimate on architects* drawings for delivery counters, 
stacks, bookcases, bulletin boards, and all library or museum fixed furniture, 
or we will submit appropriate designs by our own architects. Complete infor- 
mation, designs and estimates given on application to any one of our offices. 



Library Bureau 



Boston. 530 Atlantic a v. 
New Yoric: 316 Broadway 
Chicago: is6 Wabash A v. 
Philadelphia: 112-116 N. Broad st. 

London: 10 Bloomsbary it. W.C, 



Washington: qi^^i F st. N. W. 
Pittsburg: 611 Penn av. 
St. Louis: Third National Bank Bldg. 
Detroit: Majestic Bldg. 

FOREIGN OFFICES. 
Manchester: 12 Exchange st. 



Cleveland: American Trust Bldg. 
Baltimore: Maryland Trust Bldg. 
Providence: R. 1. 1016 Banigan Bldg 
San Francisco: S08 California St. 

Birmingham: sS City Arcadeii 
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THE NEW 

= No. 2 = 



HAMMOND 

TYPE 
WRITER 



THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 



The Hammond Typewriter 

Takes the Index Card flat, holds it flat, pnnts it flat, and finally dclivcri 
it flat, and all this without "attachments" of any sort. 

The Hammond has a special library type, and furthermore, prints in any 
language, style of type or color of ink on the same machine. 

Hammond Typewriter Black Record Ribbons have been tested by United 
States Government chemists, and have been pronounced ** undoubtedly per- 
manent." 



For 
Card 
Index 
Work 



IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 



THE HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 

Factory, 69tb to 70th Streets, East River, 

NEW YORK, U. S. A. 



Brancties in Principal Cities. 

Representatives Everywhere, 
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Photoffraph cases and extension ihelves with roller curtain, deaigned iiid 
made to order by Library Bureau. 



Library Bureau Photograph File 

The L B photograph file cabinet provides storage for mounted 
photographs, pictures, prints, and small maps, which form an increas- 
ingly important part of a library's resources. 

The cabinet is carefully and amply planned, and strongly and 
artistically made, combining the advantages of immediate accessibility 
with careful preservation. 

Made to order. Estimates on application. 

Library Bureau 

Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia Washington, D. C. Pittsburg 

St. Louis Detroit Cleveland Baltimore 

Providence San Francisco 

FOREIGN OFFICES 

London Manchester Birmingham Newcastle-on-Tync 
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Public 



(MONTHLY) 

February, 1904 
General 




In response to an invitation from the 
Chicago library club, recently, the writer 
presented a short, informal talk on this 
subject, supplemented by contributions 
from a number of persons in positions 
enabling them from actual experience 
to have ideas of value upon the topic. 

The material contributed by others 
was by all means the most important 
part of the program and what the writer 
had to offer was only a brief outline to 
prepare for what was to follow, and cov- 
ered the following points: 

The reference work of the library 
gives the institution its greatest value 
and may be called the heart of the work. 
The very best talent obtainable should 
be placed in the reference room and 
should be duly impressed with the value 
of the position. Here is where the real 
educative work is done, and the one 
chosen to perform it should be a well- 
educated person, well versed in books 
and their contents, possessing an inex- 
haustible fund of courtesy, patience, and 
sympathy with people, particularly with 
uninformed people, full of that charity 
which is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, vaunteth not itself, but 
suffereth long and is kind. 

The arrangement and contents of the 
reference should receive attention with 
the purposes of the room in mind. Near 
at hand and as easy of access as is prac- 
ticable should be cyclopedias, diction- 
aries of all kinds, concordances, hand- 
books on quotations, proverbs, customs, 
legends, history, etc., registers and sta- 



tistics, genealog5rsrmi4*««!Wry, indexes, 
bibliographies, transactions, and period- 
icals. The furniture and lights should 
be chosen for their helpfulness first and 
other considerations later; signs should 
be frequent and plain; light should be 
the result of study and not haphazard 
in relation to its use. Stationery, plain 
but serviceable should be at hand as far 
as possible. 

Then the various cities which had 
contributed to the occasion were heard 
from through members of the club who 
read the contributions. The most of 
the papers are here given. There is not 
space, however, to give in entirety the 
material sent in. In many cases the 
papers have been condensed more or 
less and only the main points given. 
Several which were of some length and 
which dealt with the question from an- 
other viewpoint than the regular refer- 
ence desk of a public library, are not 
given here but will be presented in these 
pages at another time. 

There are a number of inquiries con- 
tained in the collection and we shall be 
very glad to give space to any answers 
given to any one of them by others. 

Mary Eileen Ahern. 

Miss Wood, librarian, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Three quite distinct classes of people 
come to the information desk for assist- 
ance. 

I The students who are the most 
numerous, the most critical and at the 
same time very appreciative. Either 
they want some special treatment of a 
subject or all that can be found upon it. 
Reference work with teachers so far as 
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it concerns their classes is done by the 
librarian in the children's room. 

2 The club women, who, as a rule, 
desire a few well-selected articles that 
present the subject in a condensed form. 

3 All the rest of the information 
seekers, who are for the most part busy 
men and women hunting for a brief 
treatise on some particular subject. 

It is important to find out as tactfully 
as possible to which class the enquirer 
belongs and exactly what he wants. 
The motto for all reference workers is 
The best as quickly as possible. 

As an aid to this end the following 
means are helpful: 

1 Keeping in touch with current 
events. The first hour Monday morn- 
ing is devoted to a round table on cur- 
rent events, in which all the staff join. 

2 Keeping at the information desk 
an index of bibliographies and reading- 
lists that appear from time to time in li- 
brary bulletins, periodicals, and else- 
where. 

3 Keeping at the information desk a 
file of all references on subjects that are 
looked up. Formerly lists were type- 
written, but the simplest and quickest 
method has proved to be a record on 
ordinary P slips. The entries are made 
in the form of an analytical catalog card 
(and we are thinking of gradually adding 
the more important references to our 
calalog). These slips are dated, tied or 
strapped together and arranged by sub- 
ject alphabetically. If satisfactory ma- 
terial can not be found promptly, a note 
is made of the subject and the date when 
needed and all weak spots in the library 
reported to the librarian. The library 
desires sooner or later to meet all the 
demands made upon it so far as its funds 
will permit. It is felt that every seeker 
after knowledge should be satisfied 
either by our library directly, or by being 
referred to some larger and better library. 

Clubs are requested to send in their 
programs early in the summer, so that 
the library may be better prepared to 
serve them in the fall. 

4 The periodicals often contain 
timely articles that are overlooked be- 
fore the arrival of the Cumulative in- 



dex. If these are examined by the ref- 
erence assistant as they come in, the 
important articles may be noted, posted 
on the bulletin board and later nled at 
the information desk. The plan of post- 
ing lists or magazine articles has not 
proved very successful. We are post- 
mg brief notices on slips at present. 

5 For lack of room the library has 
not been preserving its newspapers but 
has been keeping many clippings. As 
the new library building will soon be 
erected, it has been decided to keep local 
papers and one New York paper for 
which an index has been published, and 
clip only matters of local interest, arti- 
cles relating to the library itself and such 
other articles as seem timely, including 
biographical notices of prominent living 
men, especially those in our own state. 

6 The staff spends an hour in the 
study of bibliography and reference 
work immediately after the current 
topics class. This year Miss Kroeger's 
list of reference books is being used as 
a text-book. 

We do not think it worth while in our 
library at present to prepare many lists 
to attract readers. This winter it is 
the intention to post reading-lists for 
the staff as well as for the public. We 
desire to spend our extra time and en- 
ergies in reading systematically, a limited 
number of the very best and most enter- 
taining non-fiction books in our library, 
so that we may be better able to suggest 
the right book at the right time. The 
practice has proved invaluable in the 
children's room and we hope it may in 
the adult department. We are begin- 
ning with the list of loo entertaining 
biographies issued by the Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburg. We have not many 
of the books on this list, but think it will 
be very helpful for our purposes. Grad- 
ually in this way we hope to gain a good 
personal working knowledge of the best 
that we have to offer to our patrons. If 
we do this it will be possible for us to 
make but few lists besides those actually 
demanded by clubs, debaters, and very 
important occasions. In the past year 
the two really successful lists were those 
on Domestic economy and Arts and 
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crafts, which included home decoration. 
It is interesting to note that both of 
these touched the home. 

General talks before clubs and classes 
on the use of the indexes will save much 
time on the part of the reference assist- 
ant. Our filed references are chiefly 
book analytical in which our catalog 
is not as yet very strong. 

When we can not find material in our 
library, it would be a great help if we 
could borrow from a larger librarj'. 
What libraries in Chicago or elsewhere, 
nearby, are willing to lend books for a 
short period to the smaller libraries? I 
know of one request for such a loan that 
met with a most discouraging reply. So 
much red tape was required that an ap- 
peal was made to the Library of con- 
gress and the book obtained. Is it best 
to apply directly to Washington always? 

Miss Myler, librarian of Braoch No. i , Detroit 

First of all have open shelves; books 
are for the use of the public and people 
learn how to use them by taking them 
from the shelves and making their own 
choice. The ideal reference assistant 
will strive to take a personal interest in 
the wants of each patron, and a spirit of 
sympathy and helpfulness should per- 
vade the room. 

Understand exactly what the enquirer 
is after before trying to meet his need. 
This point will require some tact on the 
part of the assistant. 

Take time to explain to the new- 
comer the use of an index such as in 
books of quotations, almanacs, Ency- 
clopaedia britannica, etc.; also explain' 
the arrangement of the library catalogs, 
teaching them how to look under allied 
subjects, and to look first for the com- 
mon name of subject wanted. Some 
well educated people sometimes have 
difficulty in giving their wants a proper 
catalog heading. Keep such helps as 
Poole's Index, A. L. A., etc., in an easily 
accessible position, standing in order 
that dates and alphabetical arrangement 
may easily be seen. 

Call attention to special indexes like 
the Harper, Popular science monthly, 
Jones' legal index, etc. Teach them to 



use different sources — not to be depend- 
ent on one good general book of refer- 
ence. Don't restrict readers in the 
number of books they may wish to use. 

Spare no effort to give information 
people seek. If you do not know ask 
aid of the staff or even go outside of the 
library. Talk to experts along certain 
lines that you may know about the best 
books on special subjects and so stand 
ready to put them in the hands of be- 
ginners. 

Keep a card catalog portrait index, 
also recitation index and special holi- 
day list. 

Keep in reference room in pamphlet 
cases, reference lists prepared by differ- 
ent libraries on different subjects. 

Keep card catalog drawer on desk of 
club information, the kinds of things 
that h^ve taken hours to dig out and in 
all probability will be wanted next year 
by another club. 

Reserve duplicate copies of books 
being used by different clubs on shelves 
in the reference room. We do this also 
for the use of the Normal training school 
for teachers. 

Keep a shelf for current events of such 
material as may be found in govern- 
ment documents and out of way sources. 

A writing table supplied with blotters, 
pens and ink in reference room, is a much 
appreciated convenience. 

Miss Eastmao, vice-librarian, Cleveland 
public library 

1 have hoped for some time to see 
the following tried in a good public 
library. The popularizing of a knowl- 
edge of general reference books among 
i) Women's clubs. The clubwomen 
are evidently with us to stay. Libra- 
rians who are also club women, by be- 
ing in at the making of the club pro- 
grams, can, 1 believe, start the fashion 
for a study of reference books, which, 
even though it may often be superficial, 
may lead to something better. 

2 The general public — through the 
daily papers; properly worked up, mak- 
ing it a '^feature" of an important paper, 
I believe thousands of readers would be 
led through a course of instruction in 
reference books, and that many of them 
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would come to the library to examine 
these books and thereafter use them. 

This is all theory as yet, but 1 am 
waiting an opportunity to put it into 

F)ractice in our own library and I should 
ike to see it tried elsewhere also. 

G. T. Clark, librarian, San Francisco public 
library 

I would like to emphasize just one 
point — the importance of the refer- 
ence librarian as a factor in the work 
of a reference library. In a public 
library, dealing with all the varied ele- 
ments of a community, the reference 
librarian is of vital importance. Many 
of those coming to the library are unac- 
customed to the use of its tools, unfa- 
miliar with the literature of the topic in 
hand and indiscriminating in the value 
of authorities. The reference librarian 
must make up for all these deficfencies 
and furthermore should be possessed of 
an angelic disposition, and be filled 
with an unquenchable desire to assist 
fellow beings. 

C. E. Wright, reference librarian, Cincin- 
nati public library 

One point especially for books in 
science and the useful arts is this: As 
soon as a new edition of a work (in 
the 500's or 6oo's) is placed upon our 
open shelves we place the older edi- 
tion on a shelf to which the public 
does not have access. Before doing 
this, however, we stamp *There is a 
later edition of this book in the li- 
brary,'* on the title-page, the first page 
of the table of contents, and the first 
page of text. 1 believe this is a good 
idea, forin many instances it would seem 
almost criminal to offer a reader an old 
edition of a work in science or engineer- 
ing, at least when the library possesses 
a later edition. If the latest edition is in 
use, however, the old edition may serve. 
The stamped words will then warn the 
user of the book that it is not up to date. 
In the few cases where revision is unim- 
portant or additional matter very small 
in quantity, I do not stamp the book. 

Miss Shawhan, teacher of library usage, 
Kansas state normal school 

It has been impressed upon me, that 



most reference librarians, outside of the 
large libraries know **reference books" 
pretty thoroughly, but they do not know 
the principal books on various subjects. 
The information found in the books usu- 
ally known as reference books isbrief and 
usually written for the general reader. 
The same information can be found in 
clearer form and more detail in books on 
the special subjects to be investigated, 
but many in our libraries do not know 
these books. Now it takes time to ac- 
quire this knowledge, and that is exactly 
what our assistants in small libraries do 
not have. They should have some time 
to study these books in their own libra- 
ries and they can not do this well at 
night after a hard day in the library. 

I should be glad to have suggestions 
as to the means by which these con- 
ditions might be improved. 

Miss Wallace, librarian, Atlanta, Ga. 

I have been greatly interested in the 
development of reference work in the 
open shelf and delivery room. Owing 
to the fact that our reference room is 
on the second floor, there are a number 
of people who from sheer indolence 
prefer to do study-work in the open- 
shelf room rather than climb the stairs. 
There are others who arc doing refer- 
ence work who prefer to browse among 
the open shelves. They have learned 
the classification pretty well, and have 
probably made reference lists from the 
catalog, or have consulted Poole and the 
reference librarian for the necessary 
bibliographical information, and then 
•prefer to return to the open-shelf room 
despite the fact that the room is neces- 
sarily more crowded and less quiet than 
the reference room upstairs. This in- 
creasing demand has forced us to dupli- 
cate a number of the more popular 
reference books to be kept in the open- 
shelf room. I would like to know if 
other libraries are having the same ex- 
perience, and if they insist upon the ap- 
plicant going to the reference room. 

Miss Hopkins, Madison (Wis.) public library 

The only criticism which I would 
make on prevailing methods is that it 
seems to me sometimes that too much 
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is done. Lists are frequently so long 
that only a person vitally interested 
would wade through them. A handful 
of good books, carefully selected and 
well annotated, with their interesting 
points carefully noted, will attract the 
ordinary, casual reader, where he will 
no more than glance at a long list. So, 
in the actual work of the reference 
room, I try to impress my assistants 
with the idea that they must not look 
up too much material. I have seen a 
mechanic, who asked for something, 
fairly frightened away by the pile of 
books set down in front of him, when a 
single interesting article in one of the 
good, technical periodicals would have 
given him all he wanted. This comes 
back to the old thought, which is after 
all the central thought, that the person- 
ality is the biggest thing. 

I am bulletining each month on a 
small board just above the periodical 
rack, theinterestingarticles in the maga- 
zines which are not generally read; like 
the foreign magazines, our more solid or 
special ones, etc. It works very well 
and some of the magazines are much 
more worn than they used to be. 

Miss Tyler, secretary of library commission 
of Iowa 

In reference work, the educational 
value of the research itself in con- 
nection with the material needed by 
students is often overlooked. When 
the request comes from the high school 
student or the club woman for material 
on a certain subject, the quickest and 
easiest thing for the librarian to do is to 
find the books and magazine articles, 
turn to the exact pages and place them 
all before the person making the request 
without any effort on his part beyond the 
asking, sometimes the exact paragraphs 
being pointed out. This docs not seem 
the wise thing to do if the library is to 
aid in developing self reliance and abil- 
ity to really use books. This thought was 
recently set forth in an address by one 
of Iowa's prominent educators, wherein 
he condemned librarians for encourag- 
ing such a method, and urged that the 
students should be taught to use indexes 



and catalogs, to become familiar with 
the classification, and develop ability in 
pursuing a subject, this being an ele- 
ment in developing strength for future 
experience. Said he. No one sets out a 
block of clients for the young attorney, 
or a group of patients for the young 
doctor. He must find them for himself. 

Miss Tobitt, librarian, Omaha public library 

It is generally conceded that the 
library must have a well rounded col- 
lection of books in charge of the most 
. competent employee, as to scholarship, 
that the income of the library will af- 
ford. An important point in this con- 
nection is the use of the reference room 
by the boys and girls. The custom pre- 
vails in many libraries, I believe, of 
having the reference work for young 
people done in the children's room; and 
this is not a bad plan in some instances, 
but it is likely to place a barrier between 
the children's department and the rest of 
the library which it later will be found 
difficult to remove. To meet this de- 
mand made upon the reference depart- 
ment by the boys and girls for material 
suitable for their use this library is mak- 
ing a collection of duplicate text-books 
supplementary to those used in the 
schools, and the reference librarian in 
consultation with the children's libra- 
rian makes as careful preparation for 
the young people as for the adult. 

Another point I wish to emphasize is 
the use of the museum in this connec- 
tion. At one time we all resented the 
placing of a museum under the roof with 
the library, but it seems to have come 
to stay and in that case we may as well 
utilize it as much as possible. We have 
recently had placed in our museum a col- 
lection of grasses and sedges collected 
by a botanist of national reputation, and 
we feel sure this collection will be as 
valuable to us as our collection of books 
on this subject W'e have also made 
great use of a collection of Egyptian 
coins in connection with the study of 
Egyptian history by a club which has 
devoted several years to the study of 
this subject. Many instances might be 
quoted, but these illustrate the point. 
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Jessie Allen, reference librarian, Indianap- 
olis public library 

A book misplaced is a book lost, and 
just as truly is indefinite knowledge 
not information. Make an entry for 
everything hunted and found, using a 
slip of cheap paper the size of catalog 
card. Make only one entry on a slip. 
File slips alphabetically. Make formal 
entry, with note of anything which will 
save time when subject is asked for 
next time. Characterize matter as to 
style, illustration, etc. Give shelf num- 
ber, author, short title, date, pages and 
the important note, after the heading. 
Save everything. Newspaper clip- 
pings can be cut so as to fold against 
card and be filed in. My notion in this 
work is to collect material not found in 
the regular card catalog of subjects. 
Refer to A. L. A. Index and to Poole, 
putting library numbers in A. L. A. or 
any bibliography used in looking up the 
subject. 

Have the few handbooks absolutely 
essential on revolving shelves, or any 
shelves convenient to the reference- 
clerk. Keep new handbooks there long 
enough to learn and then put back in 
proper places on main shelves. Have 
fewest possible number of books neces- 
sary to cover various fields of knowl- 
edge; these, together with the almanacs 
and condensations of statistics, make it 
possible for the reference clerk to get an 
mtelligent start on most of subjects in- 
quired for. They are as I say my **ex- 
tended brains." 

The business task is always to find a 
definite thing in a definite time. Con- 
versation with the patron will develop 
which element is most important — time, 
or thoroughness of treatment of subject. 

In contact with patrons eliminate per- 
sonality from attitude of mind and body. 
The relation is a business one. It can 
be made friendly. It is a good plan to 
observe degrees of formality and be 
neutral in manner until the willingness 
or friendliness is evident to both sides, 
and may be safely shown without danger 
of its being mistaken for officiousness on 
the part of library attendant or famil- 
iarity on the part of the patron. A good 



plan is to always be ready with **I do 
not know but then in manner and 
words convey the willingness to lend all 
aid which the resources of the library put 
at your command. Produce material 
and bibliography to help in the investi- 
gation of the subject. Treat the subject 
as interesting in its own nature, not tak- 
ing prominent words of it merely as 
catchwords with which to collect any 
books of same title, or in certain formal 
divisions of the classification supposed 
to contain all written on such a subject. 
The dredging process has its place to 
be sure, but one may appear to be far 
afield formally and yet be on the trail of 
a clue to the nature of the subject. 
After that the gathering of the material 
is but an incidental matter. There, too, 
is often great disciplinary help in falling 
back on the **aids," since in that case 
one is not so often consulted as to what 
should go into the paper of the helpless 
or lazy people. Authorities can be cited. 
At the same time, to the student, this is 
always the polite, unobtrusive method. 
It is not the subject matter but the 
authorities and the books which con- 
cern the reference clerk, although at 
first presentation of the subject she must 
work with the patron in examining its 
nature. To the reference attendant who 
thinks to work in the routine way and 
please, as well as the one who labors 
sympathetically with her public it must 
be told that there never was a royal road 
to learning. The priests of knowledge 
forever remain members of an occult 
sect to the uninitiated. 

In waiting upon young people and the 
uneducated get what you think is good 
on subject and show where it is good. 
Then take it for granted (without their 
noticing it) that they are going to take 
it. < Aside: It requires firmness to hand 
to the darky who wishes a criticism of 
the "Scopalatta" a book on the Scarlet 
letter after it develops that his mis- 
tress is in a Hawthorne class. He is 
not a person to be consulted. (This is 
an extreme case which just happened.) 

The reference clerk can save much 
time and be up to date in book news by 
getting and filing the bulletins from 
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other libraries. In addition to these 
there should be at hand on a convenient 
shelf all bibliographies or reading-lists 
which treat of popular subjects, that is, 
those lists not for specialists. Arrange 
these alphabetically according to sub- 
ject of bibliography. It will gradually 
come about that the library numbers get 
into the well used ones and this shelf 
will greatly supplement the reference 
cards. 

It is presumed that store set by such 
tools as the Peabody institute catalog 
and A. L. A. lists is not a matter neces- 
sary to mention, since the use of such 
books falls into a mere matter of library 
economy like the reading of Public Li- 
braries and the Library journal. 

Miss Isom, librarian, Portland, Ore. 

You know 1 came out here fresh from 
Pratt with no experience, and the work 
has been one of reconstruction along 
every line; there was absolutely no ref- 
erence work at all and I have simply 
had to do fiercely the duty that lay 
nearest, which has left me no time to 
develop or carry out theories. I sup- 
pose we all feel that some day when we 
can "sit and think** great things may 
happen. However, I'll tell you what 
this brief experience has taught me: 

I Room and assistants. Too much 
stress can not be laid on the proper 
room well lighted by day and by night, 
with every accessory for the student. 
Tables of various sizes and none of them 
too large. We have had great demand 
here for individual tables which could 
be reserved. So far as I know this de- 
mand is not universal; certainly I never 
heard of it at Pratt or in Cleveland, the 
only other libraries I know at all well. 
Our library being the only one in the 
state of any size makes a difference, for 
we have many people coming to town 
to do special work, and it is particularly 
exasperating to the student to find all 
the books which were gathered together 
for him one day put neatly back on the 
shelves when he comes to continue his 
labors the next morning, which of course 
must be done if he is working at a gen- 
eral table. A reference room should be 



perfectly quiet, so that serious study 
may not be interrupted. The **sepul- 
chral silence'* objected to by some peo- 
ple can be obviated entirely by the at- 
titude of the assistant in charge. It can 
be sympathetic silence, you know, or 
cheerful silence, but silent the room 
should be. The reference librarian 
should be a student and a scholar with 
a joy in '^digging" positively grubby; no 
amount of experience or library school 
training can equal the work a born stu- 
dent can do, the combination of the 
three is the most desirable. Of course 1 
need not speak of her "spirit" and her 
tact, etc. She needs it more than any 
one else in the library. 

2 Aids for research. We opened our 
library with no catalog, not a list and 
with an exceedingly poor collection of 
reference books, many of them out of 
date, and all the work was carried on at 
one end of the circulating room. I refer 
you to my report of 1902 to show you 
how much was accomplished that first 
year under such adverse circumstances. 
It is all due of course to our exceedingly 
ablereference librarian. Miss Rockwood. 
The first thing we did was to arrange 
our government documents according to 
check list order and they have been to us 
a mine of resource. I can not empha- 
size too strongly the value of docu- 
ments in reference work — we can't keep 
house without them. The government 
catalogs, the late ones at any rate, are 
fairly full and not difficult to use. It is 
a matter of surprise to me that so few li- 
braries make practical use of their docu- 
ments; they are used only by those who 
call for what they want. We regard 
ours with positive tenderness, for they 
have helped us over a very difficult 
time. Pamphlets we also find extremely 
useful; we keep a classified catalog of 
them in the simplest form at the refer- 
ence desk, and the work of cataloging 
them goes on hand in hand with the 
cataloging of the books. The govern- 
ment maps too we use constantly; they 
are similarly indexed. Reading-lists are 
continually being made for clubs and de- 
bating societies; we keep them on slips 
and file alphabetically. These are kept 
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up to date by tlie following means: Tlie 
reference librarian indexes the most im- 
portant articles in the current maga- 
zines, anticipating the cumulative, and 
also examines carefully all the new 
books as they come out from the cata- 
loging room ev^ery Monday morning. 
The week old papers also go to her and 
those we do not bind are cut up and 
important clippings kept on file, after a 
plan I saw in Buffalo. Local publica- 
tions are indexed when practical and 
that we find extremely useful. We ad- 
vertise for club programs, and as it is our 
ambition to be the educational center of 
the state we do this work for many out- 
side our constituency proper. We also 
feel that an impetus for serious study 
should come from the reference room 
and we have found that watching out for 
conventions such as state board of char- 
ities, irrigation commission, etc., and 
publishing selected lists of available 
material with an invitation to investi- 
gate further resources, has been a good 
thing to do. I do not agree with some 
reference librarians who wish that every 
good book, fiction included, could be 
duplicated for the reference collection. 
Let them be duplicated if possible, but 
segregate them in a reading room, let 
the reference room stand for the schol- 
arly side of the library work, and keep 
it for the student. It ought to be the 
most attractive in the library, but every 
room ought to be that. It must be edu- 
cational, and teachers and pupils should 
be taught to use the books themselves. 
I believe in teaching people to stand on 
their own feet as far as possible. 

To sum up, an ideal reference depart- 
ment should have: i) A large, well 
lighted, well arranged room; 2) A refer- 
ence librarian who is a scholar; 3) Full 
command of the library resources by 
means of catalog, indexes, and lists; 4) 
It should cater to the student and not 
to the general reader. There is nothing 
new in all this. 

Olive Jcnes, librarian, Ohio state university 

Reduce those fractions of library work, 
known as functions, to their lowest terms 



and they will be found to resolve them- 
selves into two main divisions: i) the 
lines of work pertaining to the acquisi- 
tion of material, and 2) the lines of work 
whose purpose is to make that material 
available. The first of these is much 
the same in every library. Books must 
be ordered, documents and pamphlets 
must be collected, and all material must 
be recorded, no matter whether the li- 
brary be large or small, public or private. 
The character of the second division, 
however, varies greatly with the char- 
acter of the library. If it be in a large 
public library, it will include children's 
rooms, branches, home libraries and all 
such active work. If in a college li- 
brary, there will be much time spent in 
teaching the use of books. The mstruc- 
tion in the use of books enters into all 
library work, but it is essentially the 
work of the college library. There, 
students should never simply be served. 
They should be taught. It is now the 
desire of all interested in library work to 
have this instruction in the use of books 
begun in the lower grades of the public 
schools. The work started in Cleveland, 
whereby the library has united with the 
board of education in providing a library 
instructor in the Normal school, is of the 
greatest significance. Let a teacher in 
the primary and grammar grades be in- 
structed in the use of books and in the 
method of teaching others to use them, 
and their pupils, when they shall have 
reached the college, will have little need 
for much of the instruction now neces- 
sarily given in the college library. 
However, this desirable state has not yet 
been reached and the college finds it 
necessary to teach its students most of 
the elementary principles of book use. 
This is done partly by lectures, but con- 
stantly by individual help. The claim 
is made by one college library that it is 
the only department in the institution 
teaching according to the most advanced 
pedagogical methods, that is, by indi- 
vidual instruction. That this work is 
hard, that it takes the time of the refer- 
ence assistants, goes without saying, but 
it is the work that pays. 

But there are lines of work common 
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to all libraries which lie in the second mentioned the reference librarian is no 

division. These are classification, cata- longer dependent upon what others may 

loging» circulation of books and refer- give. He is the directing force, telling 

ence work. Circulation and reference what he wants and with the authority to 

work are universally recognized as hav- have the records as he needs them. No 

ing to do with the use of books, but it is a one can be more fitted to direct the work 

question whether classification and cata- of both classification and cataloging 

loging are so considered. They exist, than the man who knows from actual use 

however, for no other purpose than to of records and experience with people 

make books available, and rightly fall in what is needed. After a year's experi- 

this division. ence it seems to us that much is gamed 

It is conceded that in the minds of by this arrangement. The assistants in 

most people the work carried on in ref- the reference division, by their knowl- 

erence rooms and at information desks edge of the books which come to them 

is looked upon as the work most con- through the work of classification and 

cerned with making books available, and cataloging, are much better equipped 

the term **reference" has come to have a through that very work to help the stu- 

restricted meaning. Indeed, the refer- dents. The cataloging and classifica- 

ence department has been called the **de- tion is better done because done by peo- 

partment of use," but the assertion is here pie who look at it from the point of view 

ventured that great though its function of what is needed by the users of the li- 

is, it is not the whole of the "depart- brary. 

mentofuse." Let me state a syllogism. As has been said, all of this work is 
The reference department is the depart- at present under one person with the 
ment of use. The department of use title of general reference librarian. The 
consists of all lines of work done in a li- assistants are known as reference assist- 
brary to make it available to its constit- ants. It is hoped eventually to have 
uency. Without stopping to defend specialists who will attend to all these 
this conclusion, the fact is that advan- lines of work, each in his own specialty, 
tage has been taken of it in the library The plan is to have a science librarian, 
of the Ohio state university to give the an engineering librarian, and a law libra- 
name "reference division," to a combi- rian. As it seems now, these four peo- 
nation of five distinct lines of work: i) pie, that is, the general reference libra- 
Classification and shelf-listing, 2) cata- rian, the science, engineering and law 
loging, 3) circulation of books, 4) mak- librarians, will work together as the ref- 
ing of reference lists, and 5) the work of erence staff. The special librarians 
teaching students how to use the books, would probably need no assistants un- 
These have been combined, as has been less the scheme of branch libraries pre- 
said, into one division, known as the ref- vails in the institution, when assistants 
erence division, under the charge of one would have to be provided to keep the 

F)erson known as the general reference branch libraries open the required num- 

ibrarian. ber of hours. The general reference li- 

At the Chautauqua conference of the brarian, however, must have various as- 

A. L. A. a paper was read entitled De- sistants. For a college library this 

pendence of the reference departments plan of dividing work by subject rather 

on cataloging and classification depart- than by technical detail will, I am sure, 

ments, and the statement was made better serve the purpose of making the 

that the reference librarian is at once books available to the students, 

wholly dependent upon the records of As has been said, part of this scheme 

the departments which have had to do has borne the test of a year's experi- 

with getting the material ready for use. ence. The rest is purely theoretical. 

Then followed a plea that records be Any criticisms or suggestions from 

made with a view to needs of reference experienced librarians will be greatly 

department. In the arrangement just appreciated. 
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Miss McLoney, librarian, Des Moines public 
library 

In doing reference work do not be 
afraid of giving people too much help. 
A theory prevails to some extent that 
students coming to the library should 
be taught to help themselves rather 
than to have the necessary work done 
for them. There is an element of truth 
in this idea and patrons certainly should 
be given as full mformation as they will 
take concerning reference helps, the use 
of the catalog, etc. As a rule people 
are glad to have this information and 
will utilize it so far as they are able to 
do so; but when all is done that can be 
done to promote self-help among the 
patrons of the reference department 
much remains which it is impossible for 
them to do for themselves, and needed 
help should be given without stint or 
grudging. 

For successful reference work the re- 
sources of the library should be well 
known and should be developed by in- 
dexes and bibliographies, and by per- 
sonal familiarity with these resources on 
the part of all who undertake to do the 
work. Cultivate the thought that it is 
the business of the library to serve as a 
bureau of information for the public, 
and every one connected with the insti- 
tution will accjuire a feeling of responsi- 
bility for keeping in mind results of re- 
search or items of news which may be 
of use to the people, and in a personal 
and informal way much material will be 
accumulated which will be a valuable 
addition to the resources of the library. 

Above all things create an atmosphere 
of willing helpfulness. Every reference 
librarian knows that one of the most 
difficult pieces of work which he has to 
do is to find out just what people who 
come to him for help would like to 
know. Perhaps the ideas are not always 
clearly formulated in their own minds 
and many times they are embarrassed 
and apprehensive and hesitate to ask for 
what they really want. Doubtless every- 
one who has done such work has had 
the experience of discovering people 
wandering aimlessly about the library, 
taking down and looking into such books 



as might be in sight, then closing and re- 
turning them with an air of disappoint- 
ment. Very often these people are in 
anxious search of information which 
could be readily supplied, and the first 
thing for the librarian to do is to learn 
what this is. In many cases when this 
has been accomplished the rest is com- 
paratively easy. 

The prime elements of good reference 
work might be summarized something 
as follows: 

1 A spirit of willingness on the part 
of the reference librarian which counts 
nothing too troublesome that will secure 
the desired result. 

2 Having the resources of the library 
brought out to the fullest extent and 
made available. 

3 Cultivation of the mental alertness 
which will quickly suggest possible 
sources of information upon obscure 
subjects concerning whichcatalog, index 
and bibliography may not offer what is 
needed. 

4 Persistence. It very rarely is nec- 
essary to send inquirers away from the 
library without at least partial informa- 
tion upon the subject which they are 
looking up, and this never should be 
done until the fact is established beyond 
question that the library can not give the 
desired help. 

Miss Marvin, library instructor, Wisconsin, 
library commission 

The greatest fault in reference work, 
it seems to me, is the making of long 
lists and the lack of instruction. It 
seems that a very good catalog, with full 
subject analytical, and the excellent 
periodical indexes do away to a great 
extent with the necessity for many lists. 
It is especially a waste of time to copy 
long lists of references from Poole. All 
of our small libraries ought to have the 
Abridged poole, and a reference to the 
index alone ought to suffice, unless a 
very few articles are selected after ex- 
amination. 

It is especially important to teach 
people, especially young people, to help 
themselves, and the time taken for com- 
piling lists for publication or posting 
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would count more for permanent good 
if it were spent in instruction. 

A good catalog is the first essential in 
reference work. The librarian should 
know her books thoroughly, and be 
quick to turn to the best articles. She 
should avoid swamping the inquirer, by 
finding out definitely what is needed 
and coming directly to the point, giv- 
ing concise or long articles as needed, 
suited to the time and capacity of the 
reader. 

First build up a good reference de- 
partment, casting out obsolete works, 
and above all, buying where the best 
prices may be obtained. We all know 
that the list price of the subscription 
works and of some of the reference 
works is very little guide to what we 
should actually pay for them, and that 
the librarian who is inexperienced in buy- 
ing reference books will probably waste 
a hundred dollars in building up this 
department, unless she takes advantage 
of the offers made by numerous second- 
hand dealers and firms which make a 
specialty of reference books. I think 
the most useful supplement that could 
be made to Miss Kroeger's list would be 
a sheet, revised from time to time, giv- 
ing young librarians advice as to the 
prices which should be paid for the vari- 
ous encyclopaedias. So that it is not a 
simple thing to build up a reference de- 
partment; knowing the books is not 
enough, it must be supplemented with a 
knowledge of the market. 

Librarians should be ready to consult 
dictionaries and cyclopaedias themselves, 
and not spend time seeking for material 
on a subject which is pretty vague to 
them. *It is no shame to be obliged to 
inform one's self. Much time is often 
saved by consulting the best special en- 
cyclopaedia on a subject, not only for the 
definite information, but also for the pos- 
sible bibliographies referring to the best 
material. One of the most important 
things is to know where bibliographies 
are to be found, either in the reference 
books or select subject bibliographies 
separately published. These select an- 
notated bibliographies seem most im- 
portant, as no one can know absolutely 



what is the best material on every sub- 
ject, and consequently such a bibliog- 
raphy is practically equivalent to calling 
to her aid the best informed specialist. 

When the librarian is building up the 
department she must put all this ma- 
terial in order, index the many excel- 
lent reference lists to be found in library 
bulletins, and put the index cards right 
into the catalog. It is wise to use every 
good list already compiled and to col- 
lect much of this material. It will prob- 
ably have to be brought to date, but the 
first thing to remember is never to do 
any work that has been done, the results 
of which are accessible. 

My experience in watching librarians 
would lead me to suggest that reference 
work should not be confined to so-called 
**reference books," that the best text- 
books on each subject or material from 
the circulating library should be used, 
and that very often this will be the best 
that can be done. The reference libra- 
rian must, then, not only be thoroughly 
familiar with reference books, know 
where subject bibliographies may be 
found, make use of reference lists, but 
she must also have a practical working 
knowledge of the circulating library. It 
does not seem out of place to suggest to 
beginners to work to meet real demands, 
and not to create a demand until the real 
need has been satisfied ; that very often a 
few books put on a convenient shelf are 
better than a list; that after answering 
questions brought to her, the librarian 
may turn her attention to the advertis- 
ing work of the circulating department, 
creating a demand for things that are 
worthy of attention. 

The librarian of a small library is most 
fortunate in being in charge of all de- 
partments herself, and her reference 
work is to see that her whole library 
taken together meets the needs of the 
people. A systematic course of instruc- 
tion for school children, club women and 
others who are to use the library con- 
stantly is her first work. 

The first volume of American bibliog- 
raphy by Charles Evans has appeared. 
It covers the period from 1639 to 1729. 
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Lists Helpful to the Librarians of 
Small Libraries*^ 

Linda A. Eastman, yice-librarian, Cleyeland, 
Ohio 

The librarian of the small library, 
because of the meager funds at her de- 
mand, needs often to be doubly resource- 
ful in putting her little collection of 
books to the utmost use, and in all ways 
of augmenting this collection. The 
following suggestions as to lists, bulle- 
tins, etc., which may be helpful toward 
these ends is confined almost entirely to 
such as are available at little or no cost. 

The larger libraries publishing bulle- 
tins are always generous in sharing the 
results of their work, and usually the 
simple request to be put on their mail- 
ing lists will bring their bulletins to you 
regularly. A few of these bulletins are 
those of the Brookline, Cambridge, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Hartford, Newark, 
N. J., Pittsburg, Salem, and Springfield, 
Mass., public libraries, and the cooper- 
ative bulletins of Brooklyn and Provi- 
dence. They may be of use to you in 
book selection, in classification and cat- 
aloging, and for the special reading-lists 
which they often contain and which are 
frequently on the most timely topics. 

The New York state library bibliog- 
raphy bulletin for August, 1898, gives a 
62-page index to subject bibliographies 
in library bulletins to Dec. 31, 1897; 
many of these older bulletins are still in 
print and to be had for the asking, as 
we know from our experience this year 
in a systematic attempt to complete the 
files in our library. 

This index may be supplemented by 
the quarterly index to reference lists 
published by libraries, compiled by the 
Providence public library and appearing 
regularly in the bulletin of bibliography 
published by the Boston book company. 

The bibliography bulletins of the New 
York state library are all of them worthy 
of a place on your shelves. They arc 
also bound with the reports of the New 
York state library; the report for 1898 
says of them: 

This series of bulletins is mostly selected from 
*Read before the Ohio library association. Oct. 7, 1903. 



original bibliographies presented by the library 
school students as a condition of graduation. 
Those not printed are available in manuscript 
at the library or may be borrowed by permis- 
sion. The school is glad to receive suggestions 
from librarians, teachers, leaders of clubs, or 
specialists, as to subjects for which bibliogra- 
pnies or reading-lists are specially needed, and 
contributions of available material are invited. 

The most serious problem in the smaller libia- 
ries is to be able to tell readers what has been 
published, and to give practical assistance in 
Hunting down material on almost every subject 
of human interest. It is fortunate that the work 
of our library school can be utilized in prepar- 
ing these bulletins, which are of so great prac- 
tical service, not only throughout this state, but 
largely in the most efficient libraries of the 
country, who eagerly add them to their working 
apparatus as fast as they are printed. 

These bibliographies are many of 
them carefully annotated. Other bulle- 
tins issued by the University of the state 
of New York will also be found useful, 
such as the Study club bulletins, and 
they can be obtained at small cost. 

Under the auspices of the New York 
state library a vote of the leading libra- 
ries of the country has been taken each 
year since 1894, on the best 50 books of 
the year for a village library, and the re- 
sulting list published in the library jour- 
nal; these lists supplement the catalog 
of the A. L. A. library, and should be of 
use in selecting books to fill up your 
collections. Of practical help also in 
book selection, are the Suggestive list of 
books for a small librar>% and the Buy- 
ing lists of recent books, recommended 
by the library commissions of Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and 
Delaware, and published by the Wis- 
consin commission. A new edition of 
the Suggestive list is to be published 
this fall. Nos. 7 and 8 of the Buying 
list contains a valuable annotated list of 
public documents for small libraries. 
The list of the first thousand volumes 
for a public library, issued by the New 
Jersey library commission, will be of 
great use to libraries just starting, and 
to others rounding out their collections. 

Several of the library commissions are 
doing agood work not only for their own, 
but for all small libraries in the country 
through the printed matter which they 
send out so generously; the Handbook 
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of library organization, published by the 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin com- 
missions, should be in the hands of every 
librarian and trustee of the smaller li- 
braries; the Iowa commission bulletin is 
always helpful, while the Wisconsin 
commission's benefactions along this 
line are many. Among their special 
lists are Books on science and engineer- 
ing suggested for small public libraries, 
and a Selected list of books on munic- 
ipal government; the Selected list of 
books for girls and young women, com- 
piled by Miss Stearns, we have used 
largely in our own work, and her list on 
Gardens and gardening is attractive 
enough to imbue anyone ..with a desire 
for gardening books and a trowel. 

There are some excellent little coop- 
erative lists published by the New York 
library association; six of these lists arc 
now in print, those on Books of delicate 
workmanship, Books that most men 
like. Botany, Debating, Gardens and 
gardening, and the United States and 
its government. These lists may be had 
from the chairman of the committee, 
Mrs H. L. Elmendorf of Buffalo, at the 
rate of 15 cents per 100, and additional 
lists will probably be on sale soon. The 
similar little lists published by the 
Springfield (Mass.) city library are sug- 
gestive in their taking titles, such as 
Cheering-up stories. Thrillers: novels of 
surprising adventures. Just pleasant 
stories: mostly love stories. Pillow- 
smoothing books. Books which children 
like to have read to them. Books every- 
body reads in youth, Lives of interest- 
ing people, etc. [Most of these lists 
have been reprinted in Public Libra- 
ries.] 

The list of 100 entertaining biogra- 
phies is an extremely well selected and 
well annotated list published by the Car- 
negie library of Pittsburg. 

Several libraries have published spe- 
cial reading-lists for the various holi- 
days; those of the Cleveland public li- 
brary are revised and brought up to date 
whenever an old edition is exhausted, 
and are sold at five and ten cents each. 

Many of the best bibliographies avail- 
able are those appearing as introductory 



matter or appendices in works on the 
same subjects; in fact it is becoming 
rather the rule than the exception for 
the serious, scholarly work of the ex- 
pert to be supplemented by a list of the 
important authorities on his subject — 
for instance. Professor Hart's new book. 
Actual government, contains a brief list 
of a few of the best books on American 
government for a small reference library, 
and follows this by a much larger list 
from which selections may be made for 
enlarging the collection. I have just 
looked through the proof sheets of the 
bibliographical appendix of the first 
volume of Dr Avery's forthcoming His- 
tory of the United States, and I am glad 
to note that there is some possibility of 
this interesting bibliography being avail- 
able separate from the complete 12 vol- 
ume history. A search through your 
own shelves will doubtless bring to light 
much valuable material of this kind. 
Librarians do not always make as good 
use as they might of these carefully 
prepared lists; it is worth while always 
to bring them out in your catalog on 
bibliography cards. We make cards 
also, for all special reading-lists in the 
library bulletins. 

The following lists will aid in select- 
ing juvenile books: Buffalo public li- 
brary: Graded lists for children's read- 
ing. (Very useful for its subject index.) 

Carnegie library of Pittsburg: List of 
1053 children's books. (Titles agreed 
upon by the Carnegie library and the 
Cleveland public library, for which the 
simplified catalog for children is being 
printed on cards.) 

Hewins, C. M. Books for boys and 
girls (A. L. A. annotated lists), 1897 A. 
L. A. Publishing board, 10 cents. 

Moore, Annie Carroll. List of books 
for children. Iowa library commission. 

Wisconsin library commission. List 
of books for Wisconsin libraries. 

Some good lists on special classes of 
children's books are Miss Moore's chil- 
dren's reading list on animals, published 
in the Bulletin of bibliography, and also 
printed separately; Miss Hunt's Illustra- 
tive material for nature study in primary 
schools, and Miss Olcott's Fairy tales 
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for children, both in the New York state 
library bulletins; the Wisconsin list on 
Sports and occupations for boys; and 
Miss Power's Suggestions for five-min- 
ute stories for the home and kindergar- 
ten and primary grades in the school- 
room, published in the Cleveland public 
library bulletin, the Open shelf. 

The Wisconsin commission has re- 
cently prepared some very attractive 
bookmarks, Cinderella's bookmark, 
Hans Brinker*s bookmark, the Brown- 
ies' bookmark, a Santa Claus bookmark. 
High school bookmark and others, each 
with a little list of a dozen or 15 titles. 
These are printed and sold by the Dem- 
ocrat publishing company of Madison, at 
20 cents per hundred, plus the postage. 

There was printed for the special 
course on work for children at the Iowa 
summer library school in 1902 a list of 
suggested reading for library work with 
children, which I wish to commend to 
all who are connected with or interested 
in the work with the children. 

Of publisher's lists there are legion, 
and the purposes these may be made to 
serve in the small library are many. 
The illustrated ones often furnish good 
material for picture bulletins. Some of 
the lists of children's books are carefully 
enough selected to be useful for distri- 
bution as call slips; the list published by 
Heath & Company compiled by Charles 
Welsh and entitled Ri^^ht reading for 
children, is worth distributing for its in- 
troductory essays, as a tract to parents 
and teachers. In general book selec- 
tion such lists as the Baker Taylor com- 
pany's list of 2000V. for a small library 
and the McClur^'s classified catalog of 
350OV. suitable for a public Jibrary will 
often be of ^^reat service. 

As to the various ways in which all of 
this and similar material may be utilized, 
I refer you to the following articles: 

Ashley, Grace, Helps for the modern 
library, Public Lip.kariks, 7:20-22; 
C. A. Blanchard Using other people's 
bulletins. Library journal, 24:476; Bolton, 
C. K., Bulletin boards and special lists. 
Public Librakies, 5:49. TheCleveland 
public library can supply you as an inter- 
library loan with these lists. 



List of Interesting Books 

Electricity, telefraph, teltphoae, ete. 

Atkinson, Philip. Electricity for everybody. 
Benjamin, Park. Age of electricity. 
Bottone, S. R. Wireless telegraphy and Hert- 
zian waves. 

Brackett, C. F.. et al. Electricity in daily life. 
Bubier, E. T. How to make electric batteries 
at home. 

Something about X rays for everybody. 
Crocker, F. B. Electric lighting. 2v. 
Electric railways. Cassier's magazine, Aug. 

i8q9. 

Fahie, J. J. History of wireless telegraphy. 

Kerr, Richard. Wireless telegraphy. 

Miller, K. B. American telephone practice. 

Niagara power. Extra number of Cassier's 
magazine. 

Robb, R. Electric wiring. 

Slingo, W. and Brooker, A. Electrical engi- 
neering. 

Sloane, T. O'C. Electric toy-making for ama- 
teurs. 

Electricity simplified. 
How to become a successful electrician. 
Woods, C. E. Electric automobile. 

Sports and pastimes— golf, lawn tennis, 
cycling, etc. 

Adams, D. Skating. 

Browne, G. H. Handbook of figure skating. 
Clyde, H. Pleasure cycling. 
Ducker, H. E. Wheelman s reference book. 
Dwight, J. Lawn tennis. 

Practical lawn tennis. 
Gibson, H. Tobogganing on crooked runs. 
Hutchinson, H. G., ed. Famous golf links. 
Keppel, W. C. and Hillier, G. L. Cycling. 
Lang, A , et al. Batch of golfing papers. 
Neesen, V. Book on wheeling. 
Park, W. J. '1 he game of ^olf 
Peile, S. C. F. Lawn tennis as a game of skill. 
Porter, L. H. Cycling for health and pleasure. 

Wheels and wheeling. 
Pratt, C. E. American bicycler. 
Sturniey, H. The "indispensable" bicyclist's 

handbook. 
Travis, \\ . J. Practical golf. 
Ward, M. E. Bicycling for ladies. 
Whighani, H. J. How to play golf. 
Willu'iforce, 11. W. W. I.awn tennis. 
Willanl. F. E. A wheel within a wheel. 

A list prepared in Springfield (Mass.) 

City library in 1902. 



To Be Had for the Asking 

The American League for civic im- 
provement, 571 1 Kimbark ave., Chicago, 
will send free to all applicants the Boy 
problem program outline. It will be 
found a useful thing for study clubs. 
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Library Institute 

Some discussion is going on as to the 
origin of the library institute. As far as 
the records show the first library insti- 
tute so-called, and such in fact, was held 
in the Public library of Indianapolis, De- 
cember 29-31, 1896, under the auspices 
of the Indiana library association. 
Mary Eileen Ahern, who was secretary 
of the association, planned the insti- 
tute and made effective arrangements 
for carrying it on. Cornelic Marvin, 
at present library instructor the 
Wisconsin library commission, at that 
time teacher in the library school of 
Armour institute, was the instructor. 
Regular institute methods were em- 
ployed, and the audience responded in 
regular class order. There was an aver- 
age of 60 interested people present at 
each of the sessions. A repetition of 
the institute was called for by resolution 
though no record is given of that hav- 
ing been done. Discord settled on the 
association the following year, which 
unfortunately has interfered with much 
of its legitimate work. The expenses of 
the institute were met by contributions 
from the public libraries of Ft Wayne, 
Indianapolis, Evansville, and Terre 
Haute, Franklin college. Library Bu- 
reau, and the Bowen-Merrill Co. of In- 
dianapolis. 

In September of 1897 institute 
idea was taken up by the Wisconsin Li- 
brary commission and has ever since 
been carried out at indefinite periods as 
occasion demanded and opportunity al- 
lowed. 

At the Lake Placid meeting in 1901, 
President Elmendorf, in his opening ad- 
dress, set forth the value of the library 
institute as a means of help in arousing 
active interest in library progress, and 
the association through its committee 
appointed for that purpose carried out a 
most successful series of library insti- 
tutes, which, continuing till now, have 
grown and widely extended their bound- 
ary of usefulness. 

During the past year the Indiana Li- 
brary commission has taken up the mat- 
ter and has held institutes m various 



parts of the state. The Wisconsin Li- 
brary commission has also taken the 
matter up and has arranged the state in 
18 districts for library institute pur- 
poses. Other institutes are yet to be 
heard from. M. M. 



The Support of a Public Library 

[An extract from the annual report of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Carnegie libiary. by Anne Wallace, librarian.] 

With a stock of only 25,821V., we have circu- 
lated 111,558 books among 14,000 oeople. In 
addition to this, we have served 26,380 people 
in the reference room, each one consultmg on 
an average three books at a lime. We have 
done this with a staff of only seven employees. 
We have paid $2000 for books bought last year 
and paid current salaries, light, heat, repairs, 
printing, stationery, etc., on an appropriation of 
$8000 from the city. Comparison of these fig- 
ures with the reports of other libraries show 
that an economical administration has resulted 
in a maximum of work accomplished on a mini- 
mum income. 

The library has simply been able to hold its 
own, but has not been permitted to enlarge its 
scope or to properly care for the present en- 
rollment. A wise business man not onlv re- 
places the wear and tear of the year's work, but 
endeavors to increase his capital and to extend 
his labors. While the good that a library does 
can not be calculated in dollars and cents, still 
its policy should be based on sound business 
principles. 

The demands upon a public library in a 
thriving, growing city like Atlanta are very great 
and should be met by a liberal support. The 
work is largely educational, as one-iourth of our 
circulation is to children under 14 years of age. 
If we had more books we could double tne 
number of children using the library. 

By interesting and diverting the boys in the 
legitimate manner that the library affords, we 
are keeping them off the street and out of mis- 
chief. Atlanta could today, by building up the 
children's department, save money by reducing 
the cost of police duties, reform schools, and 
juvenile courts of the next generation. 

I have been asked by business men if the li- 
brary is reaching the working classes. There 
are no classes in a public library. The public 
library is the broadest of all democratic institu- 
tions; it levels rank, and by furnishing proper 
books supplies a demand which was created 
when the state undertook to teach its children 
to read and write. The average person is going 
to read whether the library gives him the proper 
books or whether he has to select his own read- 
ing from the cheap sensational papers which he 
can afford to buy. For nearly two years the 
city has enjoyed a free public library, and the 
people have learned that the support of it lies 
\n their own hands. There is not on record in 
the United States a single instance where a free 
public library has faded of support. 
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Address of Public Libraries — Considera- 
ble delay is experienced in receiving 
material sent to tliis office, because 
of the incorrect address that is used. 
Those who keep addresses on cards can 
easily change the entry to i^6 Wabash 
ave., Chicago, and those who use a mail- 
ing list on sheets will of course need to 
cancel and rewrite. In any event it will 
save delay, inconvenience, and some- 
times loss if the new address is used. 

Carnegie libraries — The following item 
is going the rounds of the press: 

The correspondence ot the local au- 
thorities of Scarborough, Eng., with Mr 
Carnegie discloses the fact that the 
great ironmaster has proffered his thou- 
sandth library building. 

In the three years since his gifts for 
this purpose began he has planned for 
nearly a library a day, omitting Sun- 
days. The money offered has ranged 
in amount from the S500 allotted to 
Bare Rapids, Kan., to $2,000,000 for 
Pittsburg, $7,500,000 for Detroit, and 
$10,000,000 for Washington. New York 
has been tendered about $6,000,000, and 
the United States altogether, $63,000,000. 
Scotland has come in forS 1 7,000,000, and 
Cuba for $250,000. The aggregate of 
Mr Carnegie's benefactions in this line 
was computed at above $90,000,000 last 
May, when the number of libraries en- 
riched by his bounty was only 850. 

Cataloging information wanted — Editor 
Public LiBRARits: In your next issue, 
will you kindly ask catalogers and libra- 
rians for their experiences in the treat- 
mentof special collections in the library, 
such as the museum, mounted pictures 
and other extra illustrative material; 
also music scores and the sheep-bound 



sets of public documents. I feel that 
the catalog of the main collection of 
books does not adequately represent the 
library's resources and I want to know 
the practice of other libraries in relating 
such material. Do they have separate 
catalogs for the different kinds ot ma- 
terial or does the general card catalog 
index all of it? Just brief experiences as 
to general policy and methods is what I 
should like to see given in your col- 
umns — and I am sure others will be 
helped as well as myself. 

Cataloger. 
The next number of Public Libra- 
ries will be a catalog number and we 
invite short contributions in answer to 
the above. This letter was written by 
one who is doing excellent work in cata- 
loging so far as it goes, and deserves to 
be helped. Contributions should be on 
hand by February 15. 

Net price for books—The bulletin sent 
out to 1000 libraries in addition to those 
reached by the same matter in Library 
journal and Public Libraries, by the 
A. L. A committee on relations with the 
book trade, ought to be taken under 
serious consideration by all who are af- 
fected by the advance in the price of 
books to libraries. 

The committee is evidently in earnest. 
It is made up of men who are fair- 
minded and capable of looking at the 
subject from all sides, who will look 
after the interest of the libraries with- 
out any procedure that can reflect on 
the dignity of the association, and there # 
is reason to hope that a more satisfac- 
tory understanding of the whole matter 
will finally be reached than seemed likely 
sometime ago. In the meantime, those 
who are minded to block the efforts of 
librarians to reach a just arrangement 
of the matter are being singled from 
the body of those concerned and steps 
will be taken to render futile their at- 
tempt to retard the work of those try- 
ing to reach a settlement. Librarians 
ever^^vvhere are urged to give the com- 
mittee their earnest support and such 
words of suggestion and encouragement 
as the occasion seems to demand. 
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Retirement of Dr J. K. Hosmer — On Feb- 
ruary I, Dr J. K. Hosmer retired from 
librarianship to devote his whole time 
to literary work. Dr Hosmer was li- 
brarian of Minneapolis for 12 years and 
served as a library trustee of the St 
Louis public library before going to 
Minneapolis, so that his experience in 
the work has been from two very im- 
portant points. 

He has been a member of the coun- 
cil, vice-president and president of the 
A. L. A. and a member of various impor- 
tant committees. He has also served as 
president of the Minnesota State library 
association, and has contributed largely 
to the programs of both state and na- 
tional meetings. In all of these posi- 
tions he has always been a modest but 
willing worker, and in every position 
has sustained the dignity of the occa- 
sion and fulfilled every expectation. 

Dr Hosmer has merited and received 
the respect of not only those whom he 
served in his official position, but those 
with whom he has come in contact in 
its various relations. From those with 
whom he has been associated in inti- 
mate relations incident to his work, he 
has merited and received a warm and 
sincere affection by his kindness, his 
uniform courtesy and his high ideals of 
life and the relations it involves. Born 
and bred in New England in its best 
days, when the influence of Emerson 
and Longfellow and the delightful 
Holmes and Lowell had a strong hold 
on its people, he partook in a large 
measure of the high ideas and ideals 
which they and their class contributed 
and impressed on their day and gener- 
ation. It is therefore a matter of regret 
that librarians no longer may claim Dr 
Hosmer as one of their number, but there 
will be honor and pleasure in the thought 
that for a goodly time he was of the 
number who make up the craft. Public 
Libraries voices the sentiment of a mul- 
titude ot warm friends in the library field 
in extending to Dr Hosmer the warm- 
est good wishes for health and hap- 
piness and prosperity in his new field. 



Essentials in library reports — In Mr Bost- 
wick's excellent paper on the Essen- 
tials of a library report, no reference 
is made to one item which the writer 
has had reason to feel many times is an 
essential and a large one, and that is, 
the full address of the library under dis- 
cussion. Sometimes the name of the 
library, a memorial bearing the name of 
an individual, with no clue whatever to 
its situation, is all that is given. Then 
again, the name of the town is given 
with no state address. It is impossible 
to locate all these towns, as there is lit- 
tle to indicate location in Bedford, Plain- 
field, Springfield, and many others. It 
was necessary recently to tell a school- 
man to whom the splendid report of the 
work done for the schools by the Free 
libraries of Cardiff was handed, where 
the town was— not in England but in 
Wales. That being the case, it removes 
any embarrassment in the matter of call- 
ing attention to the fact that there are 
many, many very good libraries and fine 
towns in our own country of which we 
do not know the boundaries, and so we 
can not locate them satisfactorily in 
speaking of their work. The omission 
of an address complete enough to iden- 
tify and locate the institution is clearljr 
the omission of an essential, and no li- 
brary report is beyond criticism which 
omits it. 

It also happens that letters are some- 
times lacking in the same particular. 
There are two postals in sight right now 
asking for title page and index to which 
there is neither name nor address at- 
tached. One was mailed in Chicago, the 
other in Boston. It is not practical, there- 
fore, to follow up the matter as would be 
possible in smaller places. We only hope 
that the writers will not vote to place 
Public Libraries on the "black-list" be- 
cause they have not received answers to 
their postal cards. 

It is essential also to revise the mail- 
ing list of a library occasionally, noting 
changes of address and removing dead 
material, so that needless expense and 
sometimes delay may be avoided in 
sending out reports, bulletins, etc. 
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Aids to Reference Work in a Small 
Library* 

M. H. Douglass, librarian, Iowa college, Grin- 
nell, Iowa 

I. 

The proper title of this paper, ex- 
panded to incorporate the limitations 
suggested by the program committee, 
would be. Aids to reference work in a 
small library, speaking particularly of a 
few of the numerous lists, handbooks, 
and other useful literature (outside of 
public documents) that may be had for 
little or no money. It will be observed 
that this is not an attempt to discuss 
the general reference books that are es- 
sential for use in every library: it is 
rather an effort to point out some means 
by which the resources of a library may 
be supplemented and madd more effi- 
cient at little cost. There are various 
different publications which have been 
brought into existence, some of them 
recently, especially for use in library 
reference work; there is a mass of li- 
brary material being published by li- 
brary commissions and the larger public 
and institutional libraries; and beyond 
these, there is an almost limitless amount 
of literature being put out as the pub- 
lications of various educational, mis- 
sionary, and philanthropic institutions 
and societies, and by propagandas, as 
well as much that is distributed in the 
interest of commercial enterprises as 
advertising matter. It is to a consider- 
ation of some of the publications of 
these different classes that attention is 
invited — publications which are in no 
sense substitutes for books which can 
only be secured at the expense of 
money, but publications which have a 
value of their own. What follows is 
little more than an annotated list. The 
list is merely suggestive, with no ap- 
proach, of course, to completeness. 

Aids in btok selection 

Of the various general lists frequently 
classed as aids in book selection, I shall 
not attempt to speak. A good list of 
these is to be found in a recent pub- 

•Read before the Nebraska Library association, Octo- 
ber x6, 1902. 



lication with which you are all familiar, 
namely, the Suggestive list of books 
for a small library; compiled by the 
Wisconsin Free librar>' commission and 
issued in cooperation by the state li- 
brary commissions of Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, Idaho, and Dela- 
ware. 

Reference books 

An admirable discussion, with list, of 
the subject which I told you this paper 
is not a discussion of, namely, the best 
reference books, is to be found in Pub- 
lic Libraries of January, 1902, an ar- 
ticle by Elizabeth L. Abbott, entitled 
Bibliography in a small library. The 
same article without the accompanying 
list is printed in the Bulletin of the New 
Hampshire library commission, for Sep- 
tember, 1902. This number of the New 
Hampshire Bulletin contains also a pa- 
per on Repairing for small libraries and 
other interesting matter. It is published 
by the New Hampshire Library com- 
mission. Concord. N. H. 

Periodical collections 

In the work of building up a refer- 
ence collection for a small library no 
investment of money and effort brings 
better returns than that which goes into 
periodicals. It is the latest word, briefly 
stated, in popular form, that the public 
wants; and it is in the columns of pe- 
riodical literature that the latest word 
is written on most topics of broad in- 
terest. It does not require a great out- 
lay of money to provide a fairly satis- 
factory line of periodicals for general 
purposes, and the list which the library 
receives may be supplemented to a con- 
siderable extent by gifts from persons 
who are glad to turn in regularly, after 
reading, such periodicals as they cur- 
rently receive. Back files of the more 
common periodicals can frequently be 
had for the asking and are not to be 
despised merely because the library can 
not afford to bind them immediately. 
Periodical indexes 

In order to make any satisfactory use 
of periodical literature for reference 
purposes periodical indexes are indis- 
pensable. 
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The abridg^ed Poole's index 

For the ordinary uses of a small li- 
brary as a key to unlock its periodical 
treasures the abridged Poole*s index is 
adequate. It analyzes the contents 
of 37 sets of periodicals. It is pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and 
may be secured at a discount of lo per 
cent from the list price of $12, 

Readers* guide 

For current periodicals the Readers' 
guide to periodical literature, published 
by the H. W. Wilson Co., of Minneap- 
olis, is essential. It now indexes 62 pe- 
riodicals, having taken over the Cumu- 
lative Index, and its subscription price 
has been advanced to $6. 

Quarterly index of books reyiewed 

In connection with the general peri- 
odical indexes it may be well to speak 
of the new index to book reviews, en- 
titled. Quarterly bibliography of book^ 
reviewed in leading American periodi- 
cals, published by the Index Publish- 
ing Co., of Bloomington, Indiana. It 
indexes 50 periodicals and is cumulative. 
Price $1.50. Of how much practical use 
this index will be to small libraries I do 
not know, but it will be wanted by the 
larger ones. 

General reference 

Among the books of general reference 
that may be had for little money, that 
should be found in every library, the 
following are probably familiar to most 
of you: 

Briefs for debate 

Brookings & Ringwalt's Briefs for de- 
bate, xlvii, 213 pp. N. Y. C1895. Price 
$1.25. Longmans, Green & Co. 

References for literary workers 

Henry Matson's References for liter- 
ary workers, with introductions to topics 
and questions for debate, 582 pp., Chi- 
cago, McClurg, 1892. Price $2. Neither 
of these books is down to date, and new 
editions, revised, should be brought out. 

Handbook of sociological information 

Tolman & HulTs Handbook of socio- 
logical information, with especial refer- 
ence to New York City, was published 
in 1894 and contains 257 pp. The first 



part (105pp.) a bibliography covering 
quite a wide range of topics of sociolog- 
ical interest, including: Civil service re- 
form, compulsory education, immigra- 
tion, missions, profit-sharing, tenement 
houses, slums, temperance, university 
settlements, and many others. Part 2 is 
a directory of the various charitable or- 
ganizations of New York, with a histor- 
ical sketch of each. List price is 50 
cents. (The Wisconsin suggestive list 
quotes it as free to libraries.) 

Newspaper almanacs 

No library, large or small, should be 
without one or more of the newspaper 
almanacs. They contain avast amount 
of statistical and general information. 
Back numbers should be preserved, for 
each number indexes important articles 
of preceding ones, and they will be of 
historic interest aswell. Thebest known 
of these are, the Chicago daily news 
almanac and book of facts and the 
New York world almanac and encyclo- 
paedia. Each contains about 500 pages 
of information. The World almanac is 
a little the larger, but is poorer printed. 
Price of each is 25 cents. They can be 
purchased at news stands, of your regu- 
lar dealer, or of the newspapers issuing 
them. 

Peet's Who's the author 

Peet's Who's the author? aguideto the 
authorship of novels, stories, speeches, 
songs, and general writings of Ameri- 
can literature, is a useful little com- 
pilation. It is an alphabetical list, by 
titles, of important items of American 
literature. The form of entry is as fol- 
lows: 

Abraham Davenport. Poem, 1866, in 
the Atlantic mojithly for May. J. G. 
Whittier. 

It contains, also, a list of about 1000 
American authors, giving name in full, 
and date and place of birth and death. 
317 pp. N. Y. Crowell. CI901. Price4Sc 
net. 

Houghton, Mifflin ft Go's. Catalog of authort 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. sent out to 
libraries in 1899 a catalog of authors 
whose works are published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., prefaced by a sketch 
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of the firm, and followed by lists of the 
several libraries, serials and periodicals; 
with some account of the origin and 
character of these literary enterprises. 
It gives names in full, dates, biograph- 
ical sketches and classified lists of the 
writings of the authors included. 

Library bulletins 

The bulletins of additions published 
by many of the larger and more pro- 
gressive libraries of the country may be 
made to serve as useful aids to reference 
work. Most of these contain from time 
to time reference lists on subjects of 
common interest. They are also help- 
ful as suggestive guides to classification 
and cataloging of current additions. It 
is worth while for the smaller libraries 
to have one or two of these regularly. 

Among the good bulletins are those 

fmblished by the public libraries of Sa- 
em, Mass., Brooklyn, N. Y., San Fran- 
cisco, Pasadena, Calif., and that of the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburg. 

Bulletin of bibliography 

The Bulletin of bibliography of the 
Boston Book Co., is a publication that 
should be had. It is published in the 
interests of the company and is sent out 
free to customers. Back numbers are 
not to be had except in bound volumes 
at $1.50 per volume. The following 
special lists reprinted from the Bulletin 
are for sale: 

No. I Faxon, F. W. comp. 

A bibliography of ephemeral bibleots. 14 pp. 1897. 250. 
No. 2 Cole, G. W., comp. 

Bermuda in periodical literature: a bibliography. 25 
pp. 1898. 2SC. 

No. 3 Elmendorf, Mrs. H. L., comp. 
One hundred good short stories. 1898. loc. (Gives 
periodical as well as book references.) 

No. 4 Whitney, Mrs. Carrie W. 
Books not usually selected by young people. 16 pp. 
1898. ISC. 

No. 5 Krause, Louise B. 

A reading list on library buildings. 15 pp. 1898. 2Sc. 
No. 7 Josephson, A. G. S. 

Bibliographies of the Philippine Islands: chronological 
checklist. 8pp. 1899. 20c. 

No. 8 Thompson. Lida V. 
Children's reading list on art and artists. 14 pp. 1898. 

IOC. 

No. 9 Pratt institute free library. 
Reading list on library science, pt. 1. 10 pp. 1902. loc. 

Some of the other lists that have 
been published in the Bulletin but not 
reprinted as separates are: 



List of books first published in periodicals. 
Authors on anonymous articles indexed in 

Poole's. 
Errata in Poole*s index. 
Bibliography of college verse. 
Good stories of adventure for boys. 
Oliver Cromwell. 
Alfred the Great. 

Index to library reference lists 

Balletia of bibliography 

A quarterly index to library refer- 
ence lists, compiled by the Providence 
(R. I.) public library, is published in each 
issue of the Bulletin of bibliography just 
spoken of. It is well for a librarian to 
check up this list in each number of the 
Bulletin and try to secure from the li- 
braries publishing, such lists as will be 
useful. 

New York State library index 

Bibliography bulletin, No. 14, of the 
New York State library, is an Index to 
subject bibliographies in library bulle- 
'tins to Dec. 31, 1897. Price loc. These 
two cover in a general way the whole 
field to date. 

Special library lists 
Naw York State library 

The New York State library at Al- 
bany issues bulletins which are for sale 
at a low figure. Price to advance sub- 
scribers is 50C. per year. A list of the 
bulletins of the library will be sent on 
application and should be in the hands 
of every librarian. 

Cleveland 

The Cleveland public library has is- 
sued the following special reading-lists 
which are for sale by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

No. I Thanksgiving day. 
No. 2 Christmas. 
No. 3 Abraham Lincoln. 
No. 4 George Washington. 
No. 5 Memorial day. 
No. 6 New years day. 

The price of these is 5c; in flexible 
cover IOC. 

Iowa library commlesioo list 

The Iowa Library commission has 
published some lists, and expects to is- 
sue others soon. A short list on Shakes- 
peare is available for distribution. 
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Among the special lists that have been 

fmblished in the Iowa bulletin are the 
ollowing: 

January, 1901. Fifty school and college sto- 
ries for young people. 

April, 1901. Memorial day. 

July, 1 901. Stories for girls. 

April, 1902. Books on nature, animals, etc., 
for young people. 

For information concerning these, 
address Alice S. Tyler, Iowa Library 
commission, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Wisconsin commission 

The Wisconsin Free library^ commis- 
sion has published many good things. 
Among them are: 

A selected list of books on astronomy. 
A selected list of books on municipal gov- 
ernment. 

A selected list of books on photography. 

A selected list of books on sports and occu- 
pations for boys. 

A selected list of books for girls and young 
women. 

For information concerning Wiscon- 
sin publications address Wisconsin Free 
library commission, Madison. Wis. 

Milwaukee library 

The Milwaukee public library has a 
little list, A selection of short stories, 
which is doubless available for distribu- 
tion, and will be of service to librarians. 

Books for children 

A list of books for children, classified 
and graded, with a few general sugges- 
tions as to children's reading. 32 pp. 
Price loc. • 

This may be had of Woodward & 
Ldthrop, publishers for National con- 
gress of mothers, loth, iith,and F streets, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Home science 

The Home Science Publishing Co., 
28 Oliver st, Boston, has a list of 40 
titles of Books on home science. No 
charge. 

The Lake Placid conference on Home 
economics has published syllabi, con- 
taining outlines, bibliographies and sug- 
gestions forpapers on Home economics, 
and on Food, and is preparing them on 
Shelter, and on Industrial efficiency. 
For these address the New York Sate 
library, Albany. 

[to be continued.] 



Story Hour on Occupations* 

Edith King, public library, Jackson, Mich. 

For Whom 

These talks are intended for boys 
who come to the library simply to 
pass away time; who do not read any- 
thing in particular, who do not go to 
school, who do not work, who are sim- 
ply street boys attracted by the light 
and heat, to a comfortable place to sit. 

Object 

To introduce them to the reading 
of good books; to give them some 
knowled|[e of interesting occupations, 
information in regard to their history 
and progress; and to induce them, if 
possible, to become workers instead of 
idlers. 

How giyen 

If possible, have some person well in- 
formed on the subject, and knowing how 
to talk to boys, give a short talk on each 
topic. Have selections from interest- 
ing books read. Show them other books 
and papers dealing with the subject. 
Use pictures and all illustrations possi- 
ble. Study lives of men closely con- 
nected with subject. Give many sug- 
gestions for following up the evening's 
study with reading, using bookmarks 
with lists of books on, or bulletin boards 
and special shelves. 

MATERIALS 

Books for reference 

Cochrane. Wonders of modern mechanism. 

Byrn. Progress of invention. 

Kent. Modern seven wonders of the world. 
(Hist, and disc, of steam en^nes, etc.) 

Routledge. Discoveries and inventions of the 
nineteenth century. 

Mowry. American inventions and inventors. 

Cochrane. Romance of industries and inven- 
tions. 

Story of the nineteenth century. 
Annual cyclopaedia. 

Consult Poole and Cumulative in- 
dexes also, as many valuable articles 
will be found in the magazines. 

Many sketches the boys will read 
may be found in 5/ Nicholas and YoutKs 
companion, 

* Prepared in Wisconsin summer school. The students 
worked out plans for story hours in their own libraries. 
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BALLOONS AND ABRIAL NAVIGATION. 

References 

Consult above list of books given for 
general reference under caption of Ma- 
terials. 

Baker. Boy's book of inventions, p. 324-54. 

Moffett. Ballooning. In careers of danger 
and daring, p. 87-129. 

Marion. Wonderful balloon ascents. A his- 
tory of balloons. 1870. 

References for boys to read 

Some balloon experiences. 5/ Nicholas c^.y^- 
35. 

Three miles high in a balloon. St Nicholas 15 : 
135-43- 

About flying machines. St Nicholas 23:443-54. 
Seven miles up in the air. St Nicholas 3:409 
91. 

Unwilling balloonist. (Story.) St Nicholas 2y. 
619-23. 

MODERN U8B8 OP BALLOONS AND KITBS 

Meteorology. Railway propulsion. War* 
The Santos Dumont airships. 

Consult Poole anH Cumulative in- 
dexes for references for these subjects, 
as the best articles are in the current 
magazines. 

CATTLE RANCHING IN THE WEST 

References 

Cattle raising in the west. Fortnightly 47-516' 
Chicago packing industry. Cosmopolitan 25: 
615-26. 

On the cattle ranch. Independent ^0:27,^ {F€b. 

17.) 50:266 (Feb. 24.) 
Roosevelt. Hunting trips of a ranchman. 
Roosevelt. Ranch life on the hunting trail. 

References for boys to read 

Harger. Great cattle trails. Our country west, 
p. 228. 

Moore. On the plains. Our country west. p. 131. 
Tarr & McMurry. Geography. Bk. 2. See 
index to N. A. 

Stories 

Doubleday. Cattle ranch to college. 

Grinnell. Jack among the Indians. 

Grinoell. Jack the young ranchman. 

Brooks. Boy emigrants. 

Custer. Boots and saddles (Dakota and Mon- 
tana). 

Gordon. Sky pilot. 

Gordon. Black rock. 

Loomis. New Mexico David. 

Loomis. Some strange corners of our country. 

Loomis. Tramp across the continent. 

Loomis. King of the broncos. 

Hough. Story of the cowboy. 

Stoddard. Red mustang. 

Show some of Frederick Remington's 

pictures if possible. 
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ELBCTRICirr 

Subjects 

Electric light, Telephone. Telegraph, Phono- 
graph, Motor vehicles. Wireless telegraphy, 
X-ray, Electrical engineering. 

Story of discovery and application of elec- 
tricity. 

Stories of men who have made electricity of 
use to us (Franklin, Edison, Bell, Morse, Roent- 
gen, etc.). 

For the above, consult reference books under 
caption "Materials," also Annual cyclopaedia, 
Magazines. 

Baker. Boy's book of inventions. Motor ve- 
hicles, Phonograph, Wireless telegraphy, X- 
ray. 

Wright. Children's stories of great scientists, 
Faraday (Chap. II); Franklin (Chap. 4); Tyn- 
dall (Chap. 11). 

Books for boys to read 

Atkinson. Electricity for everybody. 
Brackett. Electricity in daily life. 
Munro. Story of electricity. 
Thompson. Lessons in electricity and mag- 
netism. 

Sloan. Electric toy making. 

St John. How two boys made their own elec- 
trical apparatus. 

St John. Things a boy should know about 
electricity. 

Bonney. Electrical experiments. 

Bottone. Electrical instruments. 

Mowry. American inventions and inventors 
p. 85-9. 

Electric lights at sea. St Nicholas 19:287-8. 
New light. St, Nicholas g:s66-72. 
Wonderful candle. St Nicholas 6:y)g-ii. 

BRIDGES AND BRIDQB MAKING 

References 
Frith. Romance of engineering. 
Bridges and bridge builders. Cosmopolitan 13- 

Towle. Robert Stephenson, bridge builder. 
Towle. Heroes ana martyrs of invention. 
European and American bridge building. En- 

pneering. i j :905-2i . 
Niagara Fall's bridge. Leslie's weekly 
Suspension bridges. Engineering 16:359-73. 

References for boys to read 

Moffett. The bridge builder. In careers of 

danger and daring. 
Riding. Brooklyn bridge. In our country east. 

p. 183. 

How, L. James Buchanan Eads. 

Tower. Bridge, London. Harper*s young 

people is.(i77 (94). 
Harnessing Niagara. Youth's companion 67:- 

158 (94). 

Brooklyn bridge. St Nicholas 10:688-700. 
Curious rolling bridges. St Nicholas 0:6$^, 
Lummis. Greatest natural bridge. St A/irA^- 
1^:828-32. 

Lummis. London bridge. St Nicholas 15:- 
277-88. 
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story Hour on 

Stockton. Pont du Gard. St Nicholas 12:22- 
24. 

Have pictures of famous bridges, as 
London bridge. Suspension bridge, etc.: 

Suspension bridges, Draw-bridges, Jack-knife 
bridges, Railroad bridges, Natural bridges. 

DIVBR8 AND DIVING 

References 

Moffett. Careers of danger and daring, p. 40-86 
Kirby. The sea and its wonders. 
IngersoU. Old ocean. 
World of wonders. 

Gibberne. The mighty deep and what we know 
of it. 

Caleb West. Smith. 
Whitmarsh. World's rough hand. 
Submerged ships and their salvage. Chant. 
28:S4. 

Pearl seeking. LippincotL 61 1375-8. 

R eferences for boys to read. 

Barnes. Diving. Harper's young people 15:- 
46 (93). 

Whitmarsh. The diver. Wide awake 35 405 

(92). St Nicholas 17:586. 
Dress and apparatus of a modem diver. St 

Nicholas 25:978-85. 
Peril among the pearls. St Nicholas 21 :638-4i. 
Submarine rambles. St Nicholas 17:586-8. 
Young pearl fisher. (Story.) St Nicholas ^7:- 

627-9. 

Subjects 

Pearls and pearl fishing; The diver's dress; 
Uses of diving; What the diver sees. 

LIQHTHOUSBS AND LIPB SAVING STATIONS 

References 

Adams. Lighthouses and light ships. 
(Describes lighthouses in all parts of the 
world, from ancient fire towers of Medieval 
to present day. How lamps are constructed 
and how the keepers live.) 
Ingersoll. Dangers of the deep. Boat of the 

ocean. 
Smith Caleb West. 

Towle. Builders of the Eddystone. In he- 
roes and martyrs of invention, p. 62. 

Lighthouses of the United States. Harpers 
48.465. 

Lighthouses and other aids to navigation. Cha- 

tauquan 12:198. 
Heroism in lighthouse service. Century 32:219. 

Poems 

Ingelow. Winstanley (Eddystone light) in 
Shute Land of song, book 2, p 180. 

Longfellow. The lighthouse. Complete poems, 
p. 128. 

Scott The lighthouse, in Thacher. Listening 
child, p. 140. 

References for boys 

Crowinshield. All among the lighthouses. 
Minot's Ledge light in By land and sea, p. 220. 
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Monroe. Lights of the Florida reef, in Our 

country east, p 86. 
King. Among the lighthouses. (King's Geog. 

reader, book 4.) 
Lights that guide in the night. St Nicholas 

24:481-7. 

Little Menan light (story). St Nicholas 16:724-30 
On Minot's ledge. St Nicholas 26:795-7. 

Have pictures of famous lighthouses 
and also those on shores of great lakes. 

Many references can be found in St 
Nicholas and Youth's companion. 

References (life-saving) 

Life-saving service. Harper 6\:'iS7' 
Ross. U. S. life-saving service. By land and 
sea, p. 249. 

Life-saving service. Youth* s companion 67:- 
380 (94). 

Coast guard (poem). St Nicholas 11 :37o. 
Story of a life-saving station. St Nicnolas 23:- 
248-«;3. 

Lake George capsize. St Nicholas 13:829-31. 

Tell of the drill the sailors go through 
each day, teaching them how to reach 
and save sinking vessels and how to re- 
store drowning persons. 

SOME BOOKS FOR BOYS WHO LIKE TO MAKE 
AND DO THINGS 

Amateur mechanic's workshop 

Beard. American boy's hanoy book. 

Beard. Jack of all trades. 

Bower. How to make common things. 

Dana. Text book of elementary mechanics. 

Goss. Bench work in wood. 

Lukin. Amongst machines. 

Lukin Boy engineer. 

Lukin. Young mechanic. 

Rose. Mechanical drawing self-taught. 

Spon. Mechanic's own book. 

Waite. (Ed.) A boy's workshop. 

Wheeler. Woodworking for beginners. 



The Ford Bibliography 

Owing to a misunderstanding by both 
W. H Brett and the firm from which the 
Ford bibliography was bought, due to 
the similarity of names, an error was 
made in stating his recent purchase was 
the Paul Leicester Ford collection of 
American bibliography. The remark- 
able thing is that it was collected by an- 
other man named Ford, and is such a 
collection as Paul Leicester Ford would 
have liked. Except as a matter of sen- 
timent, the collection is just as valuable 
according to experts, as it contains many 
rare and expensive articles and is un- 
usually complete. 
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A. L. A. Catalog 

Meiyil Dewey, director of the New York 
state library 

Work on the revision was begun Oc- 
tober, 1902, and the first preliminary lists 
printed and sent out for criticism just 
before New Year's, 1903. Each list was 
sent first to specialists for their opinions 
on subject matter and adaptation to 
public library readers. Nearly 40 sep- 
arate lists aggregating 15,902 titles were 
reviewed by 268 different critics repre- 
senting leading colleges, universities, 
libraries, and professions. Returns from 
these critics were so prompt that we 
tabulated, duplicated, and sent them to 
the A. L. A. advisory board of 16 in 
the scant 6 months before the Niagara 
meeting in June. As soon as all returns 
on any one list were complete from the 
advisory board, their opinions were tab- 
ulated and the resultant opinion of spe- 
cialists and library critics on each title 
expressed as follows: 

Unanimous approval + 

Weight of opinion favorable + ? 

Weight of opinion unfavorable — ? 

Opinion about equally divided ? 

Unanimous disapproval — 

Minus titles were dropped from far- 
ther consideration. Others were classed 
and nearly all annotated either from the 
classified file of notes which the New 
York state library has been systematic- 
ally compiling for several years, or from 
reviews which had to be consulted in 
order to classify new or unknown books. 

At this stage best results demanded 
that the mass of varying opinions be 
subjected to the crucible of experience 
and discrimination of some one person 
whose judgment would command gen- 
eral confidence. It is the good fortune 
of the A. L. A. that for this difficult 
task was secured Mrs H. L. Elmendorf, 
former public librarian of Milwaukee 
and now special bibliographer of Buffalo 
public library, who has accepted appoint- 
ment as associate editor for selection 
and been commissioned by the Library 
of congress as a special agent of the Li- 
brary of congress for the preparation of 
the exhibit for the Louisiana Purchase 



exposition. In the light of the com- 
bined criticisms and notes Mrs Elmen- 
dorf chooses for each subject on the 
basis of 800OV., a quota of the most im- 
portant books, with an alternative list of 
those most reluctantly omitted from first 
choice. The first or **sure" titles are put 
in type by the Library of congress; the 
alternative or "doubtful" titles are type 
written. Both lists will go to specialists 
and advisor}' board for their final word, 
and the printed lists to about 70 libra- 
rians known to be specially interested in 
book selection. Every effort will be 
made to distribute the catalog by May i. 

From the announcement of the plan 
at the Boston meeting 25 years ago, the 
notes have been the most essential fac- 
tor in the A. L. A. catalog. Though we 
speak of the 1893 book by this name, it 
recognized in its title that the "Hamlet" 
was left out and is called not A. L. A. 
catalog, but Catalog of A. L. A. library; 
for what our committees really did was 
to select and exhibit an A. L. A. library, 
bttt they had not time to make the notes 
which would have made it the A. L. A. 
catalog. Though the book now printing 
has had the benefit of very extensive 
and cordial cooperation from the best 
people we could select in the entire 
country, and the executive work has 
gone forward with unusual smoothness 
and rapidity for so difficult an under- 
taking, and though it will contain many 
notes, we all recognize that it is quite 
impossible to make, this edition satis- 
factory. We must have copies that each 
collaborator can keep by his side and 
mark with additions, omissions, correc- 
tions and specially new notes from time 
to time. Then we can focalize at a single 
point the combined results of constant 
use both by libraries and individuals, and 
in the third edition we may hope for the 
first time to print a book fairly deserv- 
ing the title A. L. A. catalog. 

The May edition, a proof under re- 
vision, will be followed by a third edi- 
tion, with greatly increased notes 

It is hoped the National library will 
again aid m publishing, but in any event 
the book will be brought out creditably 
as soon as the revision is complete. 
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Cheap Editions 

A remark in last month*s (December) 
Public Libraries about choice of edi- 
tions in book lists needs to be enlarged 
upon and the importance of it empha- 
sized. 

There is need, great need, for a wider 
knowledge of editions, and there is no 
place so far as I know, where this knowl- 
edge is obtainable. The library schools 
don't teach it, nor tell where it may be 
found. One would certainly go astray 
if he followed the example of and choice 
made in most of the book lists sent out. 
True, these lists include the names of 
good books;these are well known, but to 
know which edition of these good books 
is best for small libraries is not known 
or at least is not told. Some of them 
have been abridged, and abridged so 
badly as to be really worse than a worse 
book. Take Robinson Crusoe. There 
are several editions of this book which 
are vaunted as being not over 25 cents 
— not one of them is worth mentioning, 
and there is a choice annong those 
averaging 50 cents. Even the list sent 
out by the National education associa- 
tion gave in several places - Many edi- 
tions. Jt is time to stop this. If the 
most important fact needed is not in- 
cluded, the list loses its value. 

Nor is the inclusion of fine editions 
only, much better. The point here is 
that a small library can not, should 
not put so much money in one thing 
when good duplicates of the same mat- 
ter could be had for the price paid for 
one. Such editions are usually large, 
heavy, taking up room and needing 
binding soon if much used — items which 
the small library can not afford. Better 
by far to get the editions put out by D. C. 
Heath & Co., Ginn & Co., and Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., in the School and 
Home classics, which are cheap but good 
editi-ens, and are not affected by the 
net price systems. There may be oth- 
ers, but these I have seen and I know 
they are well made. It may seem like 
advertising these firms, but the only 
thought is to prove that it is not neces- 
sary to get poorly made editions of the 



good books, particularly for children in 
order to get inexpensive ones, and fur- 
ther that those who are making and 
sending out lists have not included the 
most important thing when they have 
given only author, title, publisher, and 
price. Tell us of editions, ye who know, 
or tell us where we, who are far from the 
book markets and the opportunity of 
examining for ourselves, may find out 
about them and learn to distinguish be- 
tween those which are cheap and those 
which are inexpensive. 

Librarian of a Small Library. 

A. L. A. Announcement 

The date for the A. L. A. conference 
for 1904 has been definitely set for Oc- 
tober 17 to 22. Headquarters will be 
at the Inside Inn, on the World's fair 
grounds, St Louis, Mo. All arrange- 
ments for hotel accommodations are to 
be made directly with the management 
of the Inn. It is urged that reservations 
for rooms be made at once. For this 
purpose address E. M. Statler, Inside 
Inn, World's fair grounds, St Louis, 
Mo., who will furnish all information 
regarding accommodations. 

It is desirable that all A. L. A. visit- 
ors be located in one wing of the hotel; 
but this is only possible in case all res- 
ervations are made early, and as many 
associations and societies are already 
beginning to reserve, prompt action on 
the part of A. L. A. people will do 
much for convenient location. 

J. I. Wyer, jr. Secretary. 

Illinois Library Association 

The ninth annual meeting of the Illi- 
nois library association will be held at 
Decatur, April 20-21, 1904. 

The program has not been fully made 
up yet, but the plan is to make it of gen- 
eral interest, and to take steps toward 
inaugurating work along the line of li- 
brary extension for the state. The ad- 
visability of holding library institutes 
in various parts of the state by the Illi- 
nois library association, in its capacity 
of a library commission, was favorably 
discussed, and referred to the associa- 
tion for final action. Eleanor Roper. 
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Library Legislation in 1903 

Wm. F. Yost, assiftant state inspector of li- 
braries, Albany, N. Y. 

The coming annual report on public 
libraries, by the Home education depart- 
ment of New York state, contains a 
summary of 96 library laws pas ed by 
32 of 41 states where legislatures met in 
1903. This inclucfes the regular 1902 
autumn session of Vermont and the spe- 
cial one of Ohio. Six local laws of New 
York are included, and 18 other special 
acts that have more than local interest. 
They are distributed as follows: North 
Atlantic, 7 states, 27 laws; South At- 
lantic, 4 states, II laws; South Central, 
3 states, 3 laws; North Central, 6 states, 
32 laws; Western, 6 states, io4aws; Pa- 
cific, 6 states, 13 laws. 

Orjs:anization and maintenance of public li- 
braries— Naturally a very large number 
deal with organization and maintenance. 
The maximum tax limit is raised in five 
states, and removed entirely for cities 
and villages in Oregon and Ohio, so as 
to allow any desirable amount to be 
levied. Arkansas supplemented her 
first library law of 1901, which made no 
provision for revenue, to allow a tax of 
% mill in cities of 2500. South Caro- 
lina also legislated for the first time for 
public libraries, which are to be estab- 
lished by popular vote on petition. In 
1700 the legislative assembly provided 
for preserving the Rev. Thomas Bray's 
library, but since then the only legisla- 
tion on the subject has been for the 
state library. Ohio has much improved 
general laws for public libraries under 
control of either boards of education or 
municipal councils. Minnesota secured 
a partial codification of the library law, 
with some improvements, including an 
increase in the tax levy and the appoint- 
ment of library directors by the mayor 
instead of election by the voters. In 
Illinois all legal voters at school elec- 
tions are made eligible as library di- 
rectors Delaware has changed the unit 
for establishing and supporting free li- 
braries from towns to school districts 
in which library commissions may be 
elected by popular vote. The hope is 



expressed that the new unit being bet- 
ter known and having more vigorous 
political life will make it easier to secure 
favorable action. The old law proved 
unacceptable also on account of the 
color question. Libraries founded by 
towns would have to admit negroes; 
the new law follows the lines of school 
organization in which the races are sep- 
arated. In Vermont a free library es- 
tablished by town vote is to receive 
annual support without special vote. 
Nebraska provides in greater detail for 
care in expending local funds. Wis- 
consin arranges for transfer of gifts and 
for exempting from taxation property 
owned or occupied free of rental by 
free libraries. 

The principle of cooperation is being 
extended in Wisconsin in the publica- 
tion of documents by the commission; 
in Delaware, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
and Wyoming in establishment and 
maintenance. In the latter state the 
assisting township is to elect one mem- 
ber on the library board. 

Sites— A New York amendment per- 
mits villages, if authorized by an elec- 
tion, to borrow money on their bonds 
to purchase building sites; Illinois gives 
this power to city councils. Wisconsin 
allows sites to be acquired by condem- 
nation. If the award exceed one-third 
of gift for building, the excess must be 
paid privately. Illinois and Indiana 
permit library buildings to be located 
m parks, adding suggestively that such 
use shall not be considered as a vaca- 
tion of such park nor an abandonment 
of the purpose for which it was dedi- 
cated. 

School libraries— California and North 
Carolina modified their school library 
laws. The latter started rural school 
libraries in 1901 with an appropriation 
of 85000. A local subscription of $10 is 
duplicated by the county, and $10 more 
granted by the state. An additional 
appropriation of $5000 is made for en- 
couraging the formation of new libra- 
ries, and ^2500 for aid to existing ones. 
Very rapid progress has been made and 
great results accomplished. This 
method is reported {Review of reviews, 
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28:338) well adapted to states having a 
large rural population and small revenue* 
It is described as a **strikingly success- 
ful innovation and we are moved to 
wonder that our educational leaders did 
not long ago perceive the value of rural 
library work; or, realizing it, did not 
think of the ease with which it may be 
conducted in connection with the public 
school." 

County libraries— In Oregon counties of 
50,000 may levy tax of ^ mill for a 
county public library to be located at 
the county seat under control of the 
court, or it may contract with an asso- 
ciation for the free use of its library. In 
Wyominp^, which legislated for county 
libraries m 1886, cities and towns where 
they are located may contribute to their 
support in certain cases. Maryland, In- 
diana, and Wisconsin also have laws re- 
lating to county libraries. Ohio, which 
has a number of them incorporated 
under the act of 1898, is seeking a better 
general law on the subject. 

Law libraries— New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania have slight amendments relat- 
ing to county law libraries. Michigan 
orders complete sets of records and 
briefs of United States supreme court 
for the state law library, and Colorado 
raises the salary of the supreme court li- 
brarian. Idaho designates seven com- 
missioners to erect a supreme court 
building and library at Lewiston for 
$15,000. The deputy court clerk is to 
have charge of the library and building 
at a salary of $75 per month. Wiscon- 
sin also creates a commission to adopt 

f)lans for additional room for the state 
aw library and supreme judicial depart- 
ment. Ten thousand dollars is appro- 
priated for services of architects and 
$100,000 for building. In their law re- 
lating to the state library both Minne- 
sota and Virginia specify that the law li- 
brary is to be under control of the court. 

SUte libraries- Extension in the work 
of state libraries continues. This in- 
cludes more room and shelving, larger 
staff and appropriation for books, in- 
crease the salary of librarian and assist- 
ants in at least six states, a wider field 



of activity, and greater freedom in the 
use and circulation of books. New 
Hampshire appoints a committee to re- 
port to the legislature of 1905 plans for 
enlargement of the state library building. 
In North Carolina the state librarian is to 
be elected by the board of trustees for 
four years, formerly for two years by the 
legislature. Since 1871 the state has 
alternated four times between these two 
methods. 1 n Arizona the board of cura- 
tors of the territorial library are to elect 
annually one of their own members as 
librarian, formerly an ex-officio honor of 
the territorial secretary. He shall serve 
without salary, but the board may em- 
ploy an assistant librarian at $50 per 
month. It has been discovered that 
many volumes have been lost through 
carelessness; that series are incomplete 
because of interruption in the system of 
exchanges; that books are not properly 
arranged and cared for. To relieve the 
situation and print a catalog for distri- 
bution to patrons, $4000 is appropriated. 
Minnesota made more liberal provisions 
for her state library. In Virginia it has 
been completely reorganized. Formerly 
in the hands of a legislative committee 
and the secretary of the commonwealth, 
it is now controlled by a board of five 
members appointed for five years by the 
state board of education. The general 
function of the library and duties of the 
librarian as outlined are the usual ones 
of a modern library, except possibly the 
clause that no book is to be taken out 
of the city of Richmond. In striking 
contrast is the new law of Indiana, which 
states that such books as can readily be 
replaced and are not needed for refer- 
ence may be loaned to any citizen of 
the state on guarantee against loss and 
payment of transportation. California 
also has an amendment allowing state 
library books to circulate to persons 
other than members of the legislature 
and state officers, as heretofore. Not 
only is the present collection to be made 
of use to all parts of the state, but trav- 
eling libraries and other features of the 
New York system are to be introduced. 

Docnmtnts aad exchanges— Not less than 
10 laws deal specially with state publi- 
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cations and exchanges. Most of these 
increase the number of volumes that 
maybe disposed of and enlarge the field 
of exchange. Only a few look to more 
systematic and economic methods of 
distribution. Minnesota has repealed 
the law forbidding the sale or exchange 
of statutes and session laws; state offi- 
cers receiving public documents for state 
use are to deliver them to the state li- 
brarian. In Wisconsin senate and as- 
sembly bills, resolutions, memorials and 
journals may be sent to libraries on ap- 
plication, and they are to be accom- 

anied by appliances for filing them. 

tate public documents are to be fur- 
nished to libraries having looov. or more, 
provided they can care for and use them. 
A list of such libraries is to be prepared 
by the state library commission. This 
plan will reduce the very great waste so 
common in the ordinary indiscriminate 
distribution of public documents. The 
chaotic condition of the system of ex- 
changes in some states and the absence 
of it in others also emphasize the im- 
portance of having all this work done by 
the state library for the sake of econ- 
omy and effectiveness. 

Archives — Historical collections called 
forth laws in six states. Steps are being 
taken for the proper preservation of im- 
portant state documents and valuable 
papers and efforts made to add thereto 
by examining local records and inter- 
viewing old settlers. The materials 
thus collected are to be made accessible 
and convenient for consultation. For 
this purpose North Carolina appoints a 
special commission, Washington makes 
the state historical society a state trus- 
tee and Illinois incorporates the state 
historical society as a department of the 
state historical library. Pennsylvania 
created a division of public records in 
and under control of the state library. 
It provides for the care of records 
throughout the state and especially re- 
quires heads of state departments to de- 

¥osit with it all early papers up to 1750. 
his seems to be the better plan, to 
have the work done by the state library, 
where the collection should be kept, or 
to establish organic connection between 



it and the state historical society. Id 
New Mexico the territorial librarian is 
directed to send to the Library of con- 
gress old Spanish and Mexican archives 
prior to 1850 to be classified, analyzed 
and indexed without charge to the ter- 
ritory. Copies of the analysis and index 
and any documents that may be printed 
are to be furnished to the territory and 
all original papers returned to the terri- 
torial librarian. The Library of con- 
gress thus performs a double service: it 
secures a catalog of documents valuable 
in United States history and the terri- 
tory gets the free benefit of its expert 
work. 

Special acts — A New York law allows 
Mt Vernon to appropriate not over $7000 
yearly for libraries, instead of permit- 
ting the amount to be fixed annually by 
the local authorities. This is the fourth 
act of the Cind for this city in nine years, 
a method which seems more concerned 
to safeguard the taxpayer than to meet 
the steadily growing needs of the libra- 
ries. A new law provides more satis- 
factorily for the consolidation of the 
old Brooklyn library with the Brooklyn 
public library {Library journal 28:310) 
Buffalo may take land by right of emi- 
nent domain for public library building 
purposes. Philaaelphia is given author- 
ity to accept Andrew Carnegie's ^ift of 
$1,500,000. Minneapolis has an inter- 
esting law authorizing the city to enter 
into an agreement with private individ- 
uals for the maintenance of a law li- 
brary. Cincinnati's law providing for 
an issue of bonds for Carnegie branches 
was declared invalid by the supreme 
court as special legislation. In Ten- 
nessee taxing districts of 100,000 may 
levy a library tax of three cents per 
$100. Numerous other special acts are 
of only minor importance. 

State commissions— Notable in the leg- 
islation of the past year is the attention 
paid to public library commissions. They 
received special consideration in ten 
states. Three commissions went out of 
existence and three new ones were cre- 
ated. But the work has not been aban- 
doned anywhere nor has any new state 
been added to the list. Supplementing 
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the consolidation lawof i90i,NewHamp- 
shire abolished her board of library com- 
missioners created in 1891, and conferred 
their powers on the trustees of the state 
library. For her public and traveling 
library commission of 1901 and the one 
in charge of the state library, Washington 
substituted a single body consisting of 
the governor, five supreme court judges, 
and the attorney general. In theory 
they represent the interests of the gen- 
eral public, the court and the bar respec- 
tively. They are to have control of the 
miscellaneous, lawand historical depart- 
ments of the state library, a system of 
traveling libraries and give assistance to 
public libraries. For the latter three de- 
partments there is to be an advisory board 
consisting of the state superintendent of 
public instruction and four appointees of 
the governor, two on recommendation 
of the state historical society and the 
state federation of women's clubs. The 
state librarian is to be secretary of the 
commission and of the advisory board. 
Unfortunately a $6000 appropriation for 
traveling libraries was vetoed by the 
governor and consequently no advisory 
board has yet been appointed. There 
is danger that the numerous regular du- 
ties of so many exofficio authorities will 
interfere with the proper consideration 
of library problems. But Washington 
is looking forward to a more stable ad- 
ministration and the centralization ef- 
fected should produce good results un- 
der an efficient executive officer. 

In Idaho also the commission of 1901 
is displaced by a new one with the usual 
duties relating to free and traveling li- 
braries. It is composed of the attorney 
general, secretary of state, president of 
state university and superintendent of 
public instruction, with the latter as sec- 
retary. Politics were concerned in this 
change under the guise of economy. To 
make such an important department a 
mere adjunct of an office already bur- 
dened with work distinctly its own 
looks like a step backward. The club 
women of the state who were instru- 
mental in securing the original commis- 
sion are entirely excluded from consid- 
eration. The annual appropriation was 



reduced from 83000 to $2500 and a bill 
aiming at much needed improvement in 
the state library was killed. 

Connecticut after loyears of state aid 
to libraries made provision for a library 
inspector and traveling libraries and pic- 
tures for which $2000 annually is appro- 
priated. 

Colorado, which, like Maryland, now 
has two commissions, established one in 
1899 to advise public libraries with $250 
a year. A second is now added to have 
charge of traveling libraries, with a two- 
year appropriation of S2000. Each has 
five members appointed by the governor, 
those of the second on nomination by 
the state federation of women's clubs. 
The first consists entirely of men, the 
second of women. Both have head- 
quarters in Denver, but apparently too 
far apart to combine and prevent waste 
of funds and effort in needless duplica- 
tion. 

In Wisconsin where traveling libraries, 
equipped through private funds, have 
been so successfully conducted by the 
free library commission since 1896, a dis- 
tinct traveling library department is now 
added. The commission is to continue 
its supervisory relation to the various 
county traveling library systems which 
are independently organized and were 
given a legal status in 1901. It is au- 
thorized to cooperate with other com- 
missions in publishing documents. For 
this enlargement of its duties, for the 
expansion of its legislative reference 
room and for strengthening its instruc- 
tional work in the field the annual ap- 
propriation is doubled to Si8,ooo. 

Indiana also reports progress. The 
commission which for the first time is 
assigned permanent quarters in the state 
house, is authorized to provide courses 
of library instruction and serve public 
libraries generally for the best interests 
of the state. Annual reports are to be 
obtained from all libraries in the state 
and a full biennial report made to the 
governor. On account of a technical 
error the section of the law allowing the 
employment of a secretary has been 
declared unconstitutional, leaving this 
office to the §tate librarian as formerly. 
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The annual appropriation is raised from 
$3000 to <7000. 

California adopted an amendment 
permitting the loan of books from the 
state library to persons other than mem- 
bers of the legislature, one of the objects 
being the formation of traveling libra- 
ries. The librarian is also to collect 
statistics of and for public libraries in 
the state. The intention is ultimately 
to have the powers and duties of a com- 
mission vested in the state board of li- 
brary trustees. This is in line with the 
growing tendency toward unification of 
library interests within a state and cen- 
tralizing them at the state library. 

There are now 22 commissions in 20 
states. Traveling libraries are main- 
tained by 18 states and 10 make grants 
of money or books to public libraries. 
There is a constantly growing appre- 
ciation of what commissions may do to 

Eromote the establishment of new li- 
raries, aid and improve existing ones, 
and provide good reading matter free 
for isolated communities. To do this 
satisfactorily there should be one or 
more persons in thorough and intelli- 
gent sympathy with the work, who give 
it their full time and attention. There 
must be suitable rooms and office equip- 
ment. The best and largest results are 
being accomplished where there is a 
trained organizer, and a wise adminis- 
tration of grants from public funds im- 
plies systematic inspection. All of this 
requires funds, and it is important to 
note that in 14 of the commission states 
the total increase in appropriation for 
the year is over 36 per cent. The out- 
look in this field is decidedly encour- 
aging. 



To make room for extension of the 
British museum, the block of buildings 
on the west side of Montague place is 
to be demolished. An entrance is be 
erected where now the bleak looking 
back of the museum is presented, at a 
cost, with the garden that will surround 
it, of $1,000,000. For further exten- 
sions property has been acquired in 
Montague and Bloomsbury streets at a 
price of about §12,500,000.* 



Library Notes 

MelTil Dewey, director New York State 
library 

•^$•7 Training of library binders— We have 
considered the desirability of taking 
apprentices in our own or some other 
bindery with special facilities for this 
work, who would learn the business 
wholly from the standpoint of libraries, 
with the purpose of qualifying them- 
selves for positions in library rather 
than commercial binderies. This em- 
phasizes questions like gilding and re- 
pair c»f library books, and mastery of 
all processes that contribute to dura- 
bility in distinction from those giving 
results pleasing to the eye and best 
adapted for much commercial work. 
A steadily increasing number of libra- 
ries require one or more binders or re- 
pairers on the premises, and men or 
women carefully traind for this peculiar 
work would have a decided advantage 
in securing such positions, which are 
very desirable because permanent, and 
not subject to lost time for dull seasons. 

328.7 Indexes to state documents — The 
New York State library is preparing an 
index of New York senate and assembly 
documents from 1777 to 1900, bringing 
out and making available to students 
every special report made during that 
time, This is now complete on cards 
back to 1840. The annual summary of 
comparativ legislation, which New York 
has publisht so many years, grows con- 
stantly in public appreciation, and we are 
each year giving more time and money 
to its improvement. As we are compeld 
to collect as promptly as possible from 
every state the record of every law, we 
have decided to make this a center for 
all annual publications, for numerous 
tables, summaries, digests and indexes 
to be made satisfactorily only from early 
copies of all laws past by all states. 
While this work is done primarily to ben- 
efit the legislature and people of New 
York, it is equally valuable to every 
other state and we find each year a 
larger number who appreciate how^ much 
legislation maybe improved by careful 
comparativ study of any topic under 
consideration. 
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Drexel lattitntt 

A bi-wcekly course in Current topics 
was begun in December. The purpose 
of the course is twofold: first, to famil- 
iarize the students with the better class 
of newspapers and weekly reviews, both 
general and purely literary; and second, 
to give them practice in gathering from 
these reviews matter which will be of 
use to them in their profession, not 
merely notices of new books but rather 
topics of artistic, literary, and musical 
interest. Thus far politics and current 
history have been omitted from the dis- 
cussions. Upon the day of meeting the 
students bring to class the notes which 
they have taken, and open discussion is 
then held upon all the topics brought to 
notice. Thus the attention of each one 
is called to matters which she may not 
have seen in the paper or review as- 
signed her, and each profit's by the work 
of her fellow students. 

Elfreda Stebbins, class of '03, has 
been made librarian of the Public li- 
brary of Fort Collins, Colorado. 

Ora I. Smith, class of '03, has been 
appointed to a position in the catalog- 
ing department ot the Library of con- 
gress. 

Alice B. Kroeger, Director. 
Carnegie library of Pittsburg 
Training tchool for children's librarians 

It has been thought best this year to 
give the students more practice than 
heretofore in the daily business routine 
of library work, before allowing them to 
do much work in the children's rooms. 
During the first term therefore the stu- 
dents have been scheduled for their 
practice work as general assistants in 
the five branch libraries, only one after- 
noon each week being spent in the chil- 
dren's rooms. At the end of the term 
the students were required to pass an ex- 
amination in library records, statistics, 
desk work, etc., and they are now ready 
to take up their work in the children's 
rooms. 

On November 28 and 30, Miss Plum- 
mer,director of the Pratt institute library 
school, gave two lectures on Classics for 



children and Poetry for children, and on 
December 8, Miss Shedlockof London, 
England, the well-known story teller 
and lecturer on the art of telling stories 
to children, began a course of instruc- 
tion to the students. The course, which 
lasted 10 days, consisted of lO lectures, 
and much instruction to the students in- 
dividually, each student having oppor- 
tunities to tell stories in Miss Shedlock's 
presence, and thus benefitting by her 
personal criticisms. It may be well to 
mention here that for several years story 
telling to children has formed a part of 
the regular work of the staff of the Chil- 
dren's department of this library. This 
course of Miss Shedlock's has been of 
incalculable benefit to the children's li- 
brarians as well as to the students in the 
training school, for Miss Shedlock is an 
unequaled exponent of her art. 

The subjects of Miss Shedlock's lec- 
tures were as follows: Art of story tell- 
ing; Elements to avoid in story telling; 
Elements to seek in story telling; Stor- 
ies for little children; The fir tree and 
Ol6 Luk-Oie from Hans Christian An- 
dersen; The fun and philosophy of An- 
dersen; The poetry and pathos of 
Andersen; Poems for children from 9 to 
12 years of age; Passages from Shakes- 
peare and Milton for children from 9 to 
12 years of age; Miscellaneous fairy 
tales. 

Pratt institute 

The new year ushers in a number of 
changes in the rules and regulations of 
the library, mainly in the circulating de- 
partment, which has been changed into 
an open-shelf room. In connection 
with this change, there has been discon- 
tinued the 24 hours' waiting between the 
receipt of the application and the issu- 
ing of a card to the borrower. The call- 
numbers for fiction have been dropped, 
and application-blanks have been done 
away with. During at least one non- 
circulating evenin.c^ each month, the 
open-shelf room will be open for insti- 
tute instructors, where an opportunity 
will be afforded them to examine new 
books and magazines and to enjoy some 
quiet social intercourse. In other de- 
partments of the library other changes 
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will eventually follow, in accordance 
with the general plan of reorganization. 
The collection of books and periodicals 
(in the technical lines followed by the 
institute departments) will be giadually 
built up, and the library become in time, 
it is hoped, a sort of headquarters for 
technical students generally. 

In the general course this year, the 
course in Foreign fiction will be con- 
ducted by the director. The course on 
the History of learning, by William 
Warner Bishop, will be given during the 
winter term. Other lecturers to the 
students of this course will be: 

J. C. Dana, Miss C. M. Hewins, Miss 
F. B. Hawley, Dr E. C. Richardson, 
George lies, Herbert Putnam, Miss M, 
E. Robbins, MrsS. C. Fairchild, Miss I. 
E. Lord, and Miss M. E. Sargent. 

The advanced class will take up the 
work in Paleography, under the direc- 
tion of W. W. Bishop, of Princeton uni- 
versity library, in the absence of Dr 
P^gbert, of Columbia university, the 
usual lecturer. The following lectures 
will be given before'this class, aside from 
their regular lecture courses: lectures on 
the Bibliography of bibliography, of 
travel, of biography, of the classics, of 
social science, of literature, of useful 
arts, and of natural science. 

Mary W. Plummer, Director. 

Wiscoasin Library commission 

There will be a supplementary course 
in July, ii;04, for those who have had 
one course in the summer school. The 
special feature this year will be the 
study of books. The historical side of 
libraries and of books and printing will 
recei\e special attention. Miss Plum- 
mer, of Pratt institute, Brooklyn, will 
give the lectures on the history of li- 
braries. Irving Way of Chicago will 
give the lectures on history of printing 
and binding. All arrangements are un- 
der direction of Miss Alarvin. head of 
the instruction department of the com- 
mission, who will answer any inquiries 
regarding it addressed to the commis- 
sion at Madison, Wis. 



Another Word from Another Li- 
brary Student 

Editor of Public Libraries: 

I have been wanting for some time to 
say that you did a good thing when you 
gave space to the Word from a library 
school student in the July number of Pub- 
lic Libraries, and Amen to the article. 
It could be circulated as a statement of 
sentiments and receive the signature of 
eight-tenths of the library school grad- 
uates. It is a strong understatement of 
facts and is not weakened by personal 
or petty examples, but shows that ex- 
perience necessary to enable one to 
make such true deductions. Library 
school pupils have from the beginning 
had the personal fitness qualification 
held before them, but this same fitness 
should be considered even more care- 
fully in engaging directors and instruc- 
tors of library schools. It is well under- 
stood that in fitting people for earning a 
livelihood, as much information and in- 
struction as possible must be given in 
the shortest length of time and at the 
slightest expense. To do this well every 
elementof personal friction should be re- 
moved, and all fear that however hard he 
may work — how passable his grade, in 
the end the personal equation may lower 
his mark and his liability to be placed 
on an ineligible list will depend on the 
impression made upon his instructors. 
Why the personal factor seems always 
to lower and never even up a pupil's 
standing is one of the mysteries of li- 
brary training. True enough that marks 
may be acquired by devious ways, and 
the wise and accomplished instructor in 
passing final judgment for fitness to hold 
a position will let the personal qualifi- 
cation whenit iswhatit should be, helpto 
bring up the lack of technical skill which 
often has proved very much better in 
actual work than at the school. I wish 
the library student had not put the clos- 
ing paragraph in form of a question, for 
it is one of the strongest statements in 
that excellent set of statements. There 
is no question about it. 

One Who Knows. 
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Chicago— The regular meeting of the 
Chicago Library club was held in the 
Chicago public library, Thursday even- 
ing, Jan. 14, 1904. The committee on 
publication and printing reported that 
two daily papers have given space for 
weekly notes from the library field, and 
that an editorial committee had been 
appointed consisting of Mr Barr, John 
Crerar library; Mr Merrill, Newberry 
library; Miss Robertson, University of 
Chicago library; Miss Lindsay, Evan- 
ston public library; Miss Ahern to rep- 
resent the various smaller libraries. 
Chicago public library has not yet ap- 
pointed a representative. 

The committee on publication and 
printing submitted a recommendation 
that the club publish a handbook, which 
report was accepted. 

rrof. James Westfall Thompson, of 
University of Chicago, then audressed 
the club on the subject of the Collection, 
preservation, and use of historical ma- 
terial in our libraries. He divided the 
material into three classes: i) The ear- 
liest records, consisting of bone-scratch- 
ings, inscriptions, etc.; 2) maps, manu- 
scripts, diplomas, books; 3) that intan- 
gible material including the body of folk 
psychology and lore and moral evi- 
dences. Practically speaking, the field 
is limited in subject, because though all 
activities of man are history, we can 
eliminate pure science from our general 
consideration, and the field is limited in 
area, for we leave to museums the pure 
archjEology. 

The four great agencies for the col- 
lection of material are those of govern- 
ment, church, associations and corpora- 
tions — including libraries, universities, 
and societies — and the private collector. 
While the government now seems the 
best agent, the church was so closely 
identified with government in earlier 
ages that it is one of our chief sources. 
The records of the third class are less 
apt to be influenced by politics than the 
first. The danger with the private col- 
lection is that it may be scattered upon 
the death of the collector, or that valu- 



able material may be lost to the histo- 
rian because to the collector the docu- 
ment is of no importance except for the 
sake of some famous person's autograph 
at its end. People should be taught the 
value of historical sources so that they 
may. with due discrimination, keep such 
as give original material upon their pe- 
riod. Between auctions and ignorance 
large amounts of good material are 
scattered and lost. The local collector 
for the library can do much in gather- 
ing the material relative to his own dis- 
trict. 

The field is so vast that many large 
libraries devote themselves especially 
to one or two subjects, which are then 
not duplicated in other libraries. Cor- 
nell university, for instance, has the 
finest collections on witchcraft and on 
Dante in the country; the University 
of Wisconsin and the Historical society 
have our best collection of Americana; 
Columbia keeps a great collection of the 
reviews and periodicals of the French 
departments. 

In conclusion, Professor Thompson 
urged the need of a broader, more lib- 
eral policy toward the public at large, 
especially by some of the historical so- 
cieties, and the need of endowments to 
pay for the publication of sources of 
historical material. 

Miss Mcllvaine then gave a brief his- 
tory and description of the methods of 
the Chicago Historical society, which, 
after suffering loss in three successive 
fires, has now installed fireproof equip- 
ment, even to its waste-paper baskets. 

Mr Andrews nxaintained the history 
of human knowledge to be as important 
as the history of human action. The 
manuscript laboratory notes are less 
valuable than the deductions made from 
these notes, which appear in periodicals 
or pamphlets. Books play a very minor 
part in scientific collections because the 
average scientist has no time to write 
books, but leaves that to the compiler, 
who gathers his materials from period- 
icals. Not only in the relatively small 
value attached to original manuscripts, 
but also in the greater value placed in 
the most recent material rather than 
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the earliest records and editions, does 
the history of human knowledge differ 
from the history of human action. 

Descriptions of the Newberry library 
collections by Mabel Mcllvaine; Ham- 
mond (Theological) library by Mr Gates, 
and the Evanston Historical society by 
Mr Currey were also given. 

After a vote of thanks to Professor 
Thompson, the meeting adjourned. 

A. H. Hopkins, Louisville public li- 
brary, will speak on the Relation of the 
library and the museum on February ii. 

Renee B. Stern, Sec'y- 

Pesnsylvania— The second regular meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania library club was 
held on Monday evening, Jan. ii, 1904, 
at the H. Josephine Widener branch of 
the Free library of Philadelphia. Mr 
Bliss presided and after welcoming the 
members and guests of the club, and an- 
nouncing the plans for the meeting to 
be held on Feb. 8, 1904, introduced the 
speaker of the evening, John Thomson, 
of the Free library of Philadelphia. 

Mr Thomson prefaced his address by 
announcing that the mayor had that 
afternoon signed the ordinance of coun- 
cils accepting Mr Carnegie's offer of 
§1,500,000 for the erection of 30 branch 
libraries in the city of Philadelphia, and 
that a telegram had accordingly been 
despatched to Mr Carnegie, notifying 
him of the acceptance of his gift. 

Mr Thomson then proceeded to read 
his paper on the subject of Booksellers, 
old and new. Lantern illustrations, in- 
cluding portraits, views of localities fa- 
mous for their bookshops or stalls, such 
as the old London Bridge before the 
great fire, and the quays of the Seine, 
and offices like the King's printing house 
and stationers' hall, London, added in- 
terest to the address. After a short his- 
tory of the origin and growth of the trade 
of bookselling, Mr Thomson gave a de- 
scriptive account of the buildings which 
covered old London Bridge, among 
which, in the second half ot the sixteenth 
century is found the first mention of a 
bookseller's shop, that of William Pick- 
ering. Others were established, and of 
one of these Bridge booksellers, Thomas 



Passinger, it is recorded that he made a 
bequest "to the public library at Guild- 
ford to the value ot forty shillings." A 
visit to Guildford in the end of 1902 
disclosed the interesting fact that the 
library of the grammar school there is a 
chained collection of between 200 and 
30OV. with the chains still attached. 
Mention was made in this connection of 
two other well-known chained libraries, 
those of the University at Leyden and 
of the Chapter house at Hereford. 

The volumes principally supplied by 
the old booksellers were cheap and 
handy books used by peddlers who 
roamed about the country and offered 
these "chap books" for sale. They in- 
cluded bibles, testaments, psalters, prim- 
ers, hornbooks, three-sheet histories, 
penny histories, and ballads, the last- 
named being the means by which such 
events as fires,floods, battles, shipwrecks, 
murders, and monstrous births, became 
the gossip of the country-side. 

Mr Thomson then gave interesting 
sketches of famous booksellers, among 
whom were included Samuel Richard- 
on, the novelist, Edward Cav^e, Jacob 
Tonson, ''prince of booksellers," Archi- 
bald Constable, famous for his connec- 
tion with Sir Walter Scott, Charles Ed- 
ward Mudie, who, first an assistant to 
his father, a second-hand book-dealer, 
became known to fame as the founder 
of Mudie's Lending library, W. H. Smith 
& Son, who originated the enormous 
traffic created in books and newspapers 
in connection with the British railway 
system, and Routledge & Company, for- 
merly connected with W. H. Smith & 
Son, who published many cheap popu- 
lar series of books, such as the Railway 
library and others, many volumes of 
which had very great sales. 

With mention of the development of 
the bookstalls along the banks of the 
Seine in Paris, from portable stands 
which were removed by the venders ev- 
ery night, to fine new stationary boxes 
covered with lids of shining zinc, which 
seem to be branch establishments of the 
shops opposite to them, Mr Thomson 
concluded his address, which was a most 
enjoyable one. 
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Mr Ashhurst rose and congratulated 
Mr Thomson both personally and on 
behalf of the Mercantile library, on the 
attainment of a desire long felt by the 
Free library, the acceptance by the city 
of Mr Carnegie's offer to erect branch 
libraries in Philadelphia. He then 
moved that a vote of thanks be tendered 
Mr Thomson for the entertaining paper 
read before the club on that evening. 
This motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried. 

Mr Ashhurst then announced that ar- 
rangements had been made with the 
Hotel Rudolf, at Atlantic City, for the 
joint meeting of the Pennsylvania li- 
brary club and the New Jersey library 
association, on March 18-19, 1904, and 
quoted a schedule of rates for the en- 
tertainment of members attending this 
meeting. Mr Bliss then declared the 
meeting adjourned. The usual pleasant 
social half-hour in the upper rooms of 
the library followed. 

Edith Brinkmann, Secretary. 



Report of Library Department, 
N. E. A. 

The secretary of the N. E. A. has still 
a number of the reprints of the proceed- 
ings of the Library department of the 
N. E. A. on hand, which may be had 
for 10 cents. Libraries will find most 
of the material in this report of value in 
their work and should provide them- 
selves with a copy at an early date. 

These reprints were made especially 
for those who do not have the full vol- 
ume of proceedings, and the considera- 
tion shown in the matter should meet the 
appreciation of libraries and library 
workers. A discount is allowed on 
orders of 10 copies or more. Address all 
orders to Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn, 

At this time when library and literary 
mattersof Canada and the United States 
have many interests in common, libra- 
rians of both countries will be interested 
to know of the excellent pamphlet on 
Canadian bibliography (1901), prepared 
by Lawrence J. Burpee, a few copies of 
which may be had from Jas. Hope & 
Son, Ottawa, for 75 cents. 



News from the Field 
East 

Clark university library has issued a 
bibliography of the writings of G. Stan- 
ley Hall, and a bibliography of child 
study for 1902, as Nos. i and 2 of Vol. I 
of its publications. 

At the dedicatory exercises of the 
new Clark university library at Worces- 
ter, Mass., Dr G. Stanley Hall, presi- 
dent of the university, announced a gift 
of $100,000 from Andrew Carnegie. 

W. I. Fletcher has submitted his twen- 
tieth annual report as librarian of Am- 
herst (Mass.) college. The library has 
doubled its number of volumes in that 
time as well as the hours of service. 

Delucana L. Bingham, who has had 
charge of the public library at Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea (Mass.), for more than 20 
years, has just celebrated his Sgth birth- 
day. He is said to be the oldest libra- 
rian in New England. 

Mrs Mercie S. Doane, librarian of the 
Athol (Mass.) public library for 16 
years, has sent in her resignation to the 
library trustees, to take effect February 
I. The library has been in charge of 
the Doane family since it was started, in 
1878, as the Athol library association, 
with Mrs Eliza F. Doane as the libra 
rian. On its becoming the Athol public 
library, in 1882, Mrs Doane was retained 
as the librarian and served until 1887, 
when she was succeeded by her daugh- 
ter-in-law, Mrs Mercie S. Doane, who 
has served to the present time. 

L. D. Carver, state librarian of Maine, 
reports that for 1903 about 6900 new 
books and pamphlets were added to the 
state library. This is fully looo more 
than were ever added in an equal length 
of time. By the last report it appears 
that for the years 1901 and 1902 there 
were added to the library 11,415V. Of 
these 3190 were purchased; 3360 were 
received from other states in exchange 
for Maine books and documents; 1932 
were received from the United States 
government; 933 were gifts, and 2000 
were purchased for the traveling libra- 
ries. 
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One matter which causes confusion in 
the exchanging of reports is that in 
some states the libraries do this work 
and in others it is done under the direc- 
tion of the secretary of state. These 
reports are of the greatest historical and 
political value, and their value increases 
with the years. Few if any states have 
a complete set of their own records, and 
no state has a complete set of the records 
of every state. 

Central Atlantic 

Euphemia K. Corwin, of the New 
York state library school, class of '96, 
has been appointed librarian of Berea 
college library, Berea, Ky. 

Dr J. A. Coles has presented two val- 
uable bronzes to the Public library of 
Newark, N. J., which will be placed on 
the two pedestals in the entrance to 
the library. The first of the pieces is a 
bust of CcEsar Augustus, and the second 
an Apollo Belvedere, both of heroic size 
and exact copies of the originals in 
Rome, Italy. 

The Lenox library held a most inter- 
esting exhibit of British mezzotints in 
its art gallery during January. In addi- 
tion to the Avery collection of the New 
York public library, prints loaned by J. 
Pierpont Morgan, J. L. Cadwalader and 
others were exhibited. The exhibition 
embraced the period of mezzotint art in 
England, 1770-1800. 

George Winfield Scott, class '96 of 
Stanford university, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the newly created di- 
vision of law of the Library of congress. 
The position is an administrative one 
and the salary has been fixed at ^3000 
a year. 

Mr Scott is a New York man and has 
held scholarships in Columbia, Cornell, 
Chicago, and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

William Richard Watson, assistant li- 
brarian of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burg since its organization in 1895, 
resigned this position to become assist- 
ant librarian of the California state li- 
brary. Sacramento. Mr Watson left 
Pittsburg on January I, to the regret of 



the entire library staff. Owing to his 
resignation, it has been decided to abol- 
ish the position of assistant librarian in 
the Carnegie library of Pittsburg. 

The Public library of Syracuse, N. Y., 
reports the circulation for the last year 
as 152,956V, with 61,097V on the shelves. 
A notable point is that the number of 
German readers is growing steadily less. 
The library sends traveling libraries to 
various organizations in the city, and to 
the schools on request. Librarian Mun- 
dy estimates that in 1902 about 38 per 
cent of the expenditures was for main- 
tenance, 32 per cent for increase, and 30 
per cent for serving the public. 

The Buffalo public library supplies 39 
schools of that city with traveling libra- 
ries. There are 675 libraries contain- 
ing about 30,000V. There is also a large 
collection of mounted pictures which 
circulate. The libraries are changed 
once a year in February. There is an 
excellent reference library in the teach- 
er's reception room at the library build- 
ing, which is extensively used by the 
teachers. Grace D. Rose has charge of 
the school department of the library. 

The Washington county free library at 
Hagerstown, Ind., began the new year 
free from debt. E. W. Mealy, president 
of the board, gave $5000 and the chil- 
dren ofB. F. Newcomer gave the rest to 
pay off the final debt of ^21,000. A 
friend of the library, riot living in Wash- 
ington county, has given S5000 to be 
spent in extending the work in the 
county by establishing branch libraries 
and to establish a department entirely 
for the young. The name of the donor 
has been withheld. 

Robert S. Fletcher, formerly librarian 
of the Carnegie public library, Brad- 
ford, Pa., and for the past few months 
librarian of the Williamsburgh branch 
of the Brooklyn public library, will 
succeed Mr Hopper as librarian of the 
Wylie avenue branch, Carnegie library 
of Pittsburg. Mr Fletcher is the son of 
W. I. Fletcher, librarian of the Amherst 
college library, is a graduate of Amherst, 
and before taking charge of the library 
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at Bradford had experience in the Am- 
herst college and buffalo public libra- 
ries. 

Franklin F. Hopper, graduate Prince- 
ton 1900, and Pratt institute library 
school 1901, on January i became chief 
of the order department of the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburg. The duties of this 
position have for the past few years been 
performed by Mr Watson, the assistant 
librarian, in addition to his other work. 
After his graduation from the Pratt in- 
stitute library school, Mr Hopper was 
for some time an assistant in the Library 
of congress, and since January, 1903, has 
been librarian of the Wylie avenue 
branch, Carnegie library of Pittsburg. 

Congress has added another collec- 
tion to its valuable series of presidential 
papers, the latest acquisition being the 
papers of James K. Polk, eleventh pres- 
ident. The collection is a notable one, 
covering, as it does, a complex and ex- 
citing period of American history. It 
comprises the correspondence of the 
President — thousands of letters ad- 
dressed to him by leading men of the 
time — his manuscript speeches and ad- 
dresses, and much other material of in- 
terest and value to historians, including 
broadsides and other political mani- 
ifestos, campaign literature, volumes of 
newspapers, etc. 

The significance of the collection to 
students of history will be evident from 
a consideration of the length of Presi- 
dent Polk's career and of the many pub- 
lic relations in which he figured. 

In recognition of the fact that the 
National library is the natural custo 
djan of presidential papers, it has been 
made the repository of the Washington, 
Madison, Monroe, and Jefferson collec- 
tions, formerly held in the Department 
of state. It has also received from 
other sources much valuable manuscript 
material relating to presidents. 

On November 18 the contract was let 
for the excavation and foundations for 
the addition to the central building of 
the Carnegie library of Pittsburg, for 
the erection of which Mr Carnegie some 



time ago gave 85,000,000. The excava- 
tion was begun on November 24, and it 
is hoped the foundations will be finished 
in February. Bids for the superstruc- 
ture will probably be asked for about 
February i. Hopes are entertained 
that the building may be completed by 
Founder's day, 1905, the first Thursday 
in November. The architects are Alden 
& Harlow of Pittsburg, who built the 
present structure. 

The present building houses not only 
the library, but also the Carnegie music 
hall and the two departments of Car- 
negie institute— the department of fine 
arts and the museum. The plan 
adopted for the extension provides that 
all of the present building, with the ex- 
ception of the music hall, shall be used 
by the library, which will also have a 
new ii-story stack room 120 feet long 
by 40 feet wide, and several other rooms 
in the new building. This will of course 
necessitate extensive remodeling of the 
present structure. The completed build- 
ing will be about five times its present 
size, will measure 404 feet on Forbes 
street and nearly 600 feet along its east 
side. It will cover an area of over four 
acres. 

Central 

Florence Wing has been appointed li- 
brarian at Hudson, Wis. 

Mrs Ramsay Baker has resigned as 
librarian of Joplin (Mo.) public library. 
The salary is $65 a month. 

E. W. D. Holway has presented to 
the University of Minnesota his library 
of over 800OV. relating to botanical re- 
searches in fungi. 

Charles H. Brown, reference librarian 
of the John Crerar library, Chicaj^o, was 
married to Alice A. Roberts, Dec. 23, 
1903, at Norristown, Pa. 

The new Public library building at Ft 
Wayne was opened to the public, Jan- 
uary 14, with appropriate ceremonies. 
The building is a gift from Mr Carnegie 
and cost $75,000. 

Mrs H. A. J. Uphani has presented 
Sio,ooo to Downer college at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., for a library building, as a 
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memorial to iier parents, Mr and Mrs 
T. A. Green. Mrs Upham had pre- 
viously given $5000 to the library itself. 

South 

Barnard Shipp of Louisville, Ky.^has 
given his library, worth $100,000, to the 
Universityof Virginia. 

The report of the Atlanta Carnegie 
library shows continued activity and a 
marvelous amount of work on a com- 
paratively small appropriation. Cards 
issued, 13,420; days of issue, 307; average 
circulation, 400V., total circulation for 
1903, 111,558V.; number of books on 
shelves, 25,820. [An extract from Miss 
Wallace's report is given elsewhere.] 

West 

Belle S. Earley, librarian of Kearney, 
Neb., died Dec. 29, 1903. Miss Karley 
had studied at the Wisconsin summer 
school and had done excellent work in 
her library. 

Figures supplied by Miss Tobitt, the 
librarian, of Omaha, show that during 
1903 the public library continued to add 
to its equipment at about the same ratio 
it has advanced in previous years. 
There has been no diminution in the use 
of the facilities afforded. Number of 
volumes now in the library, 51,501; num- 
ber of volumes added in 1903, 3085; 
number of cards issued in 1903, 3833; 
number of cards now in use, 13,183; 
books issued for home use, 200,432; 
books issued for reference, 33,599; visit- 
ors to museum, 22,285. 

A herbarium has been presented to 
Omaha, Neb., by William Cleburne and 
will be completely installed in the library 
building during the winter. Three cases 
will contain 2200 species belonging to 800 
genera and collected by Mr Cleburne 
during almost 30 years in Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho. 

The native plants of Nebraska have 
received particular attention and are 
very fully represented. Mr Cleburne 
has made a special study of the difficult 
subject of grasses and has collected and 
determined about 150 that are either in- 
digenous or have been brought into the 
state by human agencies. 



The plants have been carefully 
pressed, dried, and labeled. Each spe- 
cies is represented by several speci- 
mens gathered from widely separated 
localities in order to show the variation 
in form due to differing climate, soil, 
and environment. All the species that 
form a genus are then grouped together 
and the genera arranged mto the 140 
families which compose the flora of Ne- 
braska. The collection is so arranged 
as to make it easy to find and examine 
any particular plant. The alphabetical 
catalog, which rills a large book, is being 
prepared by Mr Cleburne at the ex- 
penditure of much time and effort. 

Pacific Coast 

Josephine E. Holgate, for five years 
connected with the Public library of 
Tacoma, Wash., has been chosen assist- 
ant state librarian of Washington. 

One of the strong features of the Pub- 
lic library at Portland, Ore., is the story- 
hour in the children's room. Displays 
of various kinds form the basis for the 
talks which are given by Miss Hassler, 
the children's librarian. 

President Jordan has presented to 
Leland Stanford university as a gift his 
magnificent collection of books on the 
subject of ichthyology, on which he is 
one of the leading authorities of the 
world. The collection contains in the 
neighborhood of 300OV., and is undoubt- 
edly one of the finest in existence. It 
is a working library that Dr Jordan has 
collected during the past quarter of a 
century, and contains many volumes 
and sets that it would be almost impos- 
sible to duplicate. Some of the works 
date back to the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and there are volumes and 
pamphlets that deal with science of 
fishes from that time to the present day. 

The collection also contams 237 stout 
columes of pamphlets that have been 
collected by Dr Jordan during past years. 
These pamphlets number many thou- 
sands and cover every phase of the sub- 
ject of fish and fisheries. They are all 
written by men who know their subject, 
and in the available form in which they 
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have been put together, they are of great 
value to students of zoology. Every 
pamphlet has been carefully cataloged 
and can be found without trouble. The 
collection is to be shelved in the depart- 
ment of zoology. 

Foreign 

Dr Otto Hartwig, formerly director 
of University library of Halle and until 
recently editor of Centralblatt fiir Biblio- 
thekswesefi, died December 22, 1903. 

In offering a public library to Scar- 
borough, England, Andrew Carnegie 
has proffered his thousandth library. 
In the three years since his gifts for this 
purpose began he has planned for nearly 
a library a day, omitting Sundays. In 
all he has giv^en about $100,000,000. 

Father Francis Ehrle, prefect of the 
Vatican library in Rome, will have charge 
of the papal exhibit at the St Louis ex- 
position. Father Ehrle was called to 
the Vatican library in 1895, where he 
has distinguished himself by his learn- 
ing, his taste and executive ability, and 
has won the esteem and gratitude of the 
many students who have used the Vati- 
can library. 

The librarian of Kristiania, Norway, 
Mr Nyhuus, writes of conditions there 
as follows: We have made an attempt 
toward library cooperation, printed 
cards and separate catalogs printed from 
the type of the main catalog. By act- 
ing as one body the 650 small libraries of 
Norway have obtained special rates from 
nearly all publishers. We are working 
for one cataloging system, one classifi- 
cation, uniformity all over, in order to 
make the most out of our very limited 
means. 

Canadian Library Notes 

Modern systems of classification are 
gaining ground, though very slowly, in 
the public libraries of the dominion. 
The Dewey system was adopted several 
years ago in the Hamilton public library. 
It is also used in the Citizens* free library 
of Halifax, and in the London (Ont.) 
public library. In a modified form it 
has been applied to the Reference de- 



partment of the Toronto public library. 
It is also used in several of the Cana- 
dian college libraries. Cutter's Expan- 
sive has so far been adopted by McGill 
university, Montreal, and the Chatham 
and Windsor public libraries. 

The majority of Canadian libraries so 
far cling to the printed catalog, with 
periodical supplements. Card catalogs 
have been adopted in the Frazer insti- 
tute, Montreal, m the Toronto Reference 
library, and, in conjunction with a 
printed catalog, at London, Brockville, 
St Thomas, and Chatham and Windsor 
Ontario libraries. 

Montreal, after many months* consid- 
eration, at last decided to throw out the 
Carnegie offer of $150,000 for a new 
public library building. Various reasons 
were alleged for this course, and doubt- 
less the city council did not decide upon 
such action without good and sufficient 
cause. It is, however, regrettable, in the 
interests of librarianship in Canada, that 
the metropolis of the dominion should 
still be without a free city library. Possi- 
bly one or another of Montreal's million- 
aires who has so generously endowed 
the city with colleges and hospitals will 
now step into the breach and provide a 
library building worthy of Montreal. 

Only one Canadian public library has 
so far reached the stage where the es- 
tablishment of branches becomes neces- 
sary or desirable. Toronto possesses 
five flourishing branches, in addition to 
the central reference and lending library. 
Mr Carnegie's gift of $350,000 is to pro- 
vide for a new central library and three 
additional branches. 

The Citizen's free library of Halifax 
is one of the most efficient and up-to- 
date public libraries in the dominion. 
It has not only a very well selected col- 
lection of books, covering every depart- 
ment of human knowledge, carefully 
cataloged and classified, but, in spite of 
a very small income, it manages to meet 
and even anticipate the various wants of 
its community. It issues a well-printed 
and interesting bulletin, and possesses — 
what no other Canadian library has — a 
bindery of its own. The binder receives 
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$34.66 a month, and an assistant gets $13. 

Much discussion has taken place, dur- 
ing the past year or so, among Canadian 
librarians, as to the desirability or other- 
wise of making special provision for chil- 
dren in public libraries. In the sense of 
the large and fully organized children's 
departments of United States libraries, 
no such thing as special provision yet 
exists in the dominion; that is to say, 
there are no rooms specially constructed 
and set apart for children; no fittings or 
furniture particularly adapted to their 
needs; no library attendants whose spe- 
cial duty it is to look after the wants of 
the little people; and except to a limited 
extent, no attempt to provide a special, 
carefully selected and classified juvenile 
library, with its own catalogs. At the 
same time, several of the new libraries 
now under construction will contain 
such children's departments. Inquiry of 
a number of the leading Canadian libra- 
ries elicits a response on the whole very 
favorable to the principle of a special 
children's department. The Public li- 
brary of Victoria, B. C, provides **cer- 
tain library shelves for children's books, 
to be selected but not read in the library*'; 
Vancouver has '*no special provision for 
children at present, but intends to do so 
in the new building now under construc- 
tion through the generosity of Mr Car- 
negie"; at St Thomas, Ont., *'the board 
has placed books in the schools for sup- 
plementary reading, under the teachers' 
supervision"; Berlin replies: '*Not at 
present, but in our new building a chil- 
dren's department is being provided"; 
Ottawa is also making very complete 
provision for a children's department; 
Lindsay has "a special collection of ju- 
venile books, specially classified"; Brock- 
ville approves of the principle, but lacks 
proper accommodations at present; Sar- 
nia has provided a room properly fitted 
with shelving, card catalog case, nature 
study case, etc., for the children's room 
in its new library building. St John, 
N. B., has no special provision, but in- 
tends to include a children's room, thor- 
oughly equippedin the new library build- 
ing. Stratford *'is arranging for a spe- 



cial children's reading-room in its new 
building"; Chatham is providing for a 
children's room in its new library 
building and has arranged to put in the 
most modern equipment for the devel- 
opment of the children's work. Wind- 
sor has arranged and provided children's 
tables, chairs and other equipment for 
the children's room in its new library 
building. 

The open-shelf system has been adopt- 
ed, under various restrictions, in a num- 
berof Canadian libraries. In Berlin the 
principle is applied to all books except 
fiction and juvenile; Dundas reports its 
use to a limited extent; Halifax and 
Elora, Ont., use it for reference purpose? 
only; Hamilton has adopted open access 
under certain restrictions; Niagara^ 
Paris, and Sarnia have not applied the 
system totheir existing libraries, through 
lack of proper facilities, but intend to 
adopt it m the new libraries now under 
construction; at Stratford access to the 
shelves is absolutely unrestricted, ex- 
cept as to fiction and juvenile; Victoria 
has also adopted the system for the 
greater part of its books; Vancouver 
alone sends an unfavorable reply: The 
open-access system was tried here (writes 
the librarian) and found very unsatis- 
factory. Dr Bain, of the Toronto pub- 
lic library, is another librarian who takes 
a rather pessimistic view as to the ad- 
vantages of the system. The large ma- 
jority of the Canadian college libraries 
permit students to have either full or 
partial access to the book shelves. 

L. J. B. 

January (1904) Number Wanted 

The supply of Public Libraries for 
January, 1904, is about exhausted and 
the demand for it still continues. We 
shall be glad to receive any extra copies 
not in use by those who received them. 



Wanted- By a graduate of a regular 
library school, a position as library 
organizer. Reference qiven by libraries 
already organized. Address, giving par- 
ticulars. Organizer, care of Public Li- 
braries. 
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Efficient Service to Librarians 

The service we render to librarians and book 
committees, both in the way of information and 
the supplying- of all books ordered, is most effi- 
cient and thorough. 



1. Our stock is larger and more general than 
that of any other house in the United States. 

2. Our extensive experience g^ained from con- 
stant attention to library orders enables us to 
give much practical information and many sug*- 
gestions to book buyers. 



The book catalogues we publish are consid- 
ered the best and most complete issued by any 
commercial house — one of our catalogues including 
over 21,000 different titles, which is only a portion 
of the books we carry regularly in our stock. 



A. C. McCLURG & CO. 



Two Reasons 



Library Department 



215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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A CHOICE OF HOLIDAY BOOKS 



The Illustrated Edition of 

THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX 

By^Henry Harlaod. lamo. $1.50. 

Profusely Illustrated by 
G. C. Wilmshurst. 
Richly bound. 



New Novel 

By Charles Marriott. 

A uthor of '* The Column^' 
''Love with Honors* etc, I2mo, 
$i,SO. 

THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS 



New Novel by the author of 

"The Usurper;' ''Idols;' etc, 

WHERE LOVE IS 

lamo. $1.50. 



By 

W. J, 
Locke 



By 

Baron 
Russell 



New Novel by the author of 
"They That Took the Sword;' etc, 

ELEANOR DAYTON 



lamo. $1.50. 



If you want the maximum of excite- 
ment to the square inch, read 

THE MS. IN A RED 
BOX 

By the ««Dark" Author. 

A splendid swashbuckler tale of daring 
and adventure. i2mo. Si^jo, 



lamo. $1.50. 

BORLASE & SON. 

A novel of business life, stirring and 
true. 



By 

Nathaniel 
Stephenson 



Cyrus 
Lauron 
Hooper 



i6nio. $1.00 net. 



GEE-BOY 



GEE-BOY 



The story of a boy-dreamer^ after the 
style of Kenneth Gra harness 
"Golden Age;' 



THE LITERARY GUILLOTINE 

By ? ? ? ? ? ? 

If you want some of the most 
killing satire on popular au- 
thors — here it is. 
i6nio. $1.00 net. 



E. C. 5TEDMAN 
says of RIDOELY 
TORRENCE'5 new play: "// 

stamps the author as a poet who 
will do honor to America;' 

EL DORADO EL DORADO 

A Tragedy in Blank Verse, lamo. $1.35 net. 



JOHN LANE ^m^TxS't^'^^ NEW YORK 
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We Do Not Ask Much 

Just a trial order 
or a chance to price a list for you. 

It is expensive to ask this privilege in this way, but 
it costs you nothing but a postage stamp to test us. 

We are confident of the completeness of our stock, 
the efficiency of our service and the outcome of this 



trial. 



Library Department of 



The Baker & Taylor Co., sl'kSs, 

33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Square North), 
New York. 



\ 



\ 
\ 

\ 

% 




Permit Me 

to introduce an 
outline picture 
of myself, 



Eternal Ink 

at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and am proof to 
age, air, sunshine, chemicals and fire. I am the only lineal descend- 
ant of the everlasting writing ink of the Ancients and am worthy of 
my ancestry. 

Ask your Dealer for me, or send loc, for prepaid sample by mail to 

CHAS. M. HIQQINS & CO., Mfrs., 

NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 

rialii Offic«, 371 Ninth stmt ^ BROOKLYN. N. V. 



Factory, 340-344 BIffhth Street ) U. 5. A 
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Library Bureau 

' (Founded in 1876) 

The Library Bureau is prepared to furnish everything needed in a library except 
the books. Long years of experience in meeting the wants of all 
classes of libraries have prepared us to supply every 
need with the best material and suggestions. 

Library Shelving, Fittings and Furniture, Library Supplies, Catalog 
Outfits and Filing Cabinets,. designed and manufactured. 

LIBRARY TEXT-BOOKS SENT POSTPAID. 

Public Libraries ^ "monthly publication devoted to every form of library 
________ activity and methods^ sent postpaid in U. S. and Can- 

ada for $1 a year. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES. 

Library Bureau 



Boston 
New York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 



Washington 
Baltimore 
Providence 
Hartford 



Pittsburg 
St. Louis 
Cleveland 
Detroit 



Minneapolis 
San Francisco 
London 
Manchester 



Birmingham 
Newcastle 



French Lick 



: AN D : 



West Baden Springs 

Adjoining Resorts in Indiana, 
on the 

MONON ROUTE 

Wonderful curative waters for diseased 
conditions of the digestive oreans; mag- 
nificent fire-proof modern hotels; rest, re- 
cuperation and recreation. Three trains 
daily each way; through sleepers on night 
trains; parlor cars on day trams. 



Round Trip 



Excursion Rate 
From Chicago 



$12.45 



Folders and facts free. Address 

CITY TICKET OFFICE 
232 CLARK St., - CHICAGO 



L. B. Expansive Clip 

Holds 30 sheets as 
firmly as i 
Simplest and most secure 




PAT MAY W 1900 

Cannot tear the paper 

Cannot catch in other 

papers on desk 

Carton of lOO, 15 cents 
Box of 1000, $1.25 

Order of your Stationer or of 

Library Bureau 

Boston New York Chicago Phila. 
Wash. 
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Museum Fittings 




Case with drawers for tmall specimens, made by Library Bureau. 

FOR several years the Library Bureau has made a special study of fittings 
for museums and art galleries. We have fitted many of the leading 
museums with specially made fixtures of the best design and work- 
manship. 

We are prepared to estimate on architects' drawings for delivery counters, 
stacks, bookcases, bulletin boards, and all library or museum fixed furniture, 
or we will submit appropriate designs by our own architects. Complete infor- 
mation, designs and estimates given on application to any one of our offices. 



Library Bureau 



Boston: S3o Atlantic av. 
New York: 316 Broadway. 
Chicago: 156 Wabash av. 
Philadelphia: 112-116 N. Broad st. 

London: 10 Bloomsbury st. W. C. 



Washington: 92^^-930 F st. N. W. Cleveland: American Trust Bldg. 

Pittsburg: 611 Penn av. Baltimore: Maryland Trust Bldg. 

St. Louis: Third National Bank Bldg. Providence: R. L 1016 Banigan Bldg 

Detroit: Majestic Bldg. San Francisco: 508 California st. 

FOREIGN OFFICES. 

Manchester: 12 Exchange st. Birmingham: 58 City Arcades. 
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THE NEW 



No. 2 



HAMMOND 

TYPE 
WRITER 



THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 



For 
Card 
Index 
Work 



The Hammond Typewriter 

Takes the Index Card fiat» holds it fiat, prints it flat, and finally delivers 
it fiat, and all this without "attachments'* of any sort. 

The Hammond has a special library type, and furthermore, prints in any 
language, style of type or color of ink on the same machine. 

Hammond Typewriter Black Record Ribbons have been tested by United 
States Government chemists, and have been pronounced " undoubtedly per- 
manent." 



IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 



THE HAimOND 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 

Factory, 69th to 70th Streets, East River, 

NEW YORK, U. S. A. 



Branches in Principal Citiet. 

Representatives Everyvvhere. 
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Helpful points in cataloging nj:;-i )b Library note's \2h 127 
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Liruia M. ( aiwoiti.v Needed changes in library 
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Cataloging mounted pictures 11 5 -1 16 The ideal of the olden time 129 

Ange V. Milnei . P^j, ^^^^^ authors 



130 
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A. F. Carter , ^ 

Library of congress. 

On cataloging: some gener- Library meetings 

ahties ii(j-ii7 / 
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C. B. Roden California 

Editorial UN 119 Massacl.nsetts 

Answer to cataloging questions 120 Atlantic Cuy 
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Comparative cataloging 120 i^rcxd 

Rules for card catalog 120 [yf ^iij 

Aids to reference work 121-123 j^^^g ^^^^ ^^e field 130 13S 

y\. H. Do ii^iass ^ , , .4 

Publishers department 

A quotation, not a statement 12^ ^ McCiur^ Co,. 130; John Lane. uo. 

Mary H. Lind^^ay Baker 0^ r.i\li)rCo. \ (i. ^S: C. Merriatn, 

A librarian s literary work 12 i 

Extract f.oni report uf Dr. J. K. Hos,:.er Supply department 

Lil>r<irv liureau. 102, 14^; C. M. Hi;;i;tn> & C"., 

What was said and meant 125 141; iiannnond rypcwnter t.o., 144. 

- ^- ^'^"'^^ Miscellaneous 

Literature of libraries 125 Monon Route. 142; i^ig Lour Ky.. 142. 



Library Bureau 

156 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 

BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON LONDON 

Entered as second-class matter at Chicago Postofiice 
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Photograph cases and extension shelves with roller curtain, designed and 

made to order by Library Bureau. . . 

Library Bureau Photograph File 

The L B photograph file cabinet provides storage for mounted 
photographs, pictures, prints, and small maps, which form an increas- 
ingly important part of a library's resources. 

The cabinet is carefully and amply planned, and strongly and 
artistically made, combining the advantages of immediate accessibility 
with careful preservation. 

Made to order. Kstimates on application. 

Library Bureau 

Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia Washington, D. C. Pittsburg 

St. Louis Detroit Cleveland Baltimore 

Providence San Francisco 

FOREIGN OFFICES 

London Manchester Birmingham Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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Helpful Points in Cataloging: and 
Analyzing.* 

Laura Smith, chief of catalo^ios: department, 
Cincinnati public library 

The first thing needed in cataloging 
is a collection of reference books, and 
as the funds appropriated for the pur- 
chase of books in a small library are 
usually limited, the books for the use 
of the cataloger must be, as far as pos- 
sible, such as will also serve the uses of 
the public. Some tools, however, we 
must have which are technical and of lit- 
tle or no interest to the general reader. 

A good working collection for the av- 
erage cataloger should consist of books 
which will give authors* full names and 
other information needed for purposes 
of identification, and in addition to this 
we need aids in assigning subject head- 
ings. For the identification of authors 
we need have no reference book that is 
not of use to the reader who uses the li- 
brary for general reference purposes. 

Allibone's Critical dictionary of Eng- 
lish literature 3v. and supplement 2v., is 
a satisfactory reference book for Eng- 
lish authors, giving not only biograph- 
ical information but lists of publications 
and critical reviews of the works. It is 
alphabetically arranged. The first three 
volumes cover the field of English lit- 
erature to 1870, and the supplement to 
i888. This also contains some Ameri- 
can names. 

A most helpful and authoritative book 
for use in looking up old English au- 
thors is the Index and epitome to Ste- 
phen's Dictionary of national biogra- 

* Read before the Ohio library association. 1903. 



phy. This puts within the reach of the 
small library in condensed form the 
wealth of information contained in the 
larger work referring to the volume 
where the longer article may be found — 
but giving in this single volume suffi- 
cient biographical and bibliographical 
details to answer the requirements of 
the average case. A short entry is found 
in this volume corresponding to every 
long article in the volumes of the orig- 
inal set. It does not contain the names 
of living men. It includes Englishmen 
who have emigrated to other countries 
and become distinguished, as well as 
foreigners who have made England 
their adopted home and have become 
famous. It is the best authority for Eng- 
lishmen. 

The English Who's who, an annual 
publication, gives brief biographical 
sketches of prominent living English- 
men, including some foreigners of note. 
It contains lists of British government 
officials and also lists of societies. With 
these three books the field of English 
authors is pretty well covered. 

Appleton's Cyclopaedia of American 
biography, jv. includes Americans in 
the broad sense, covering residents of 
North and South America, Canada, 
Mexico, etc., and some foreigners who 
have been connected with the history 
of this country. It is not arranged al- 
phabetically, which is a drawback, but 
families are grouped together. It is, 
however, well indexed. 

Who's who in America follows some- 
thing of the plan of the English Who's 
who in giving brief biographical sketches 
of noted living Americans. A list of 
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the writings of each author is given 
with the first date of the publication, 
and the publisher. It contains also a 
necrology. 

These two would seem to meet the 
demands for the identification of Amer- 
ican authors. 

Cushing's Initials and pseudonyms, 
and the volume of Anonyms by the 
same author, together with the index to 
the Library journal, and the list of pseu- 
donyms in Who's who, cover the ques- 
tion of anonymous and pseudonymous 
books. 

Vapereau's Dictionnaire universel des 
contemporains, Ed. 6 with supplement, 
is the best work for French names avail- 
able to the small library. It is not con- 
fined to Frenchmen but is a general bi- 
ographical dictionary. 

Bornmiiller's Biographisches schrift- 
steller lexikon der gegen wart, and Briim- 
mer's Lexikon der deutschen dichter 
und prosaisten, are good small biograph- 
ical dictionaries for German names. 
Bornmiiller is not confined to German 
names and includes more than living 
writers. Briimmer is not in one alpha- 
bet but is a useful little book notwith- 
standing. 

Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Ro- 
man biography and mythology is an 
authority for the classical writers. 

The Century cyclopedia of names is 
a helpful reference book. It is strong- 
est in biography and geography but in- 
cludes much information on other sub- 
jects. 

These books are all useful to the gen- 
eral reader and at the same time form 
a good collection for the cataloger. 

For the assignment of subject head- 
ings the first thing needed is a good 
dictionary. The Century, or the Stand- 
ard and Webster's international will an- 
swer the requirements. The Standard 
contains full explanations and defini- 
tions, is an authority on pronunciation 
and has good plates, lists of proper 
names and miscellaneous information. 
Websteris an authority on syllabication, 
A good gazetteer and atlas are neces- 
sary. Chisolm's Times gazetteer of the 
world, or Lippincott's, together with the 



Century atlas, would answer the pur- 
pose. United States Board on geo- 
graphic names, second report, is a valu- 
able aid and may be had for the asking. 

Spiers and Surenne's French and Eng- 
lish dictionary, 1898, or Heath's French 
and English dictionary are good. 

Thieme-Preusser, Worter-Buch, ed- 
ited by Wessely, or Flugel, Schmidt and 
Tanger Worter-Buch der englischen und 
deutschen sprache are both satisfactory 
dictionaries of the German language. 

Velasquez de la Cadena, Pronouncing 
dictionary of the Spanish and English 
languages. New edition 2v. in one, 1901. 

Leaving these we come to the aids 
necessary to the cataloger as technical 
tools but which have no direct value to 
the public. 

A. L. A. list of subject headings, the 
Carnegie list of subject headings for 
children's books, the A. L. A. catalog 
of 5000 books, Miss Crawford's little 
pamphlet on cataloging, the Library 
school rules, Linderfelt's Eclectic cat- 
alog rules. Cutter's Rules for a dic- 
tionary catalog, and Miss Hasse's rules 
for cataloging public documents, two 
volumes of which have been published. 
To these I would add the catalog of the 
Scranton public library as helpful in 
classification and in showing the kind 
of books usually put under a subject 
heading. 

But the greatest aids provided for the 
cataloger in recent years are the printed 
cards issued by the Library of congress, 
the A. L. A. publishing section, and the 
Cleveland-Carnegie libraries. 

I should certainly advocate the pur- 
chase of Library of congress cards by 
every library. With the pressure of 
other work on the librarian, all the time 
which can be saved in this way may be 
used to better advantage. The percent- 
age of cards obtained by the small li- 
brary would, I think, be large, as few 
current books would be purchased for 
which the Library of congress could not 
furnish cards. They may be purchased 
for all books copyrighted after June I, 
1898. and for many foreign books not 
copyrighted, for books in American his- 
tory, including the history of all the 
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countries of the western hemisphere, 
history of the British Isles as a whole, 
including description and travel, the 
history of Austria-Hungary, bibliogra- 
phy and library science, mathematics 
and such other subjects as the Library 
of congress announces from time to 
time. Cards are not printed for unfin- 
ished periodical publications or for gov- 
ernment publications which are period- 
ical by nature. Monographs, or such 
government publications as could be 
bound separately, are cataloged by the 
Library of congress. There can be lit- 
tle doubt that these cards save time to 
the purchasing library and, as the work 
is more thoroughly organized and sys- 
tematized, they will give greater satis- 
faction. The author's name is fully 
looked up and usually needs no further 
verification. Subject headings are fre- 
quently indicated and little remains to 
be done aside from putting on the call 
number and the subject headings. This 
may be done by hand or by typewriter. 

The original cost of the cards is small. 
The price of the first card of a set is al- 
ways 2 cents and each additional card is 
always cent. If ordered by author and 
title there is an additional charge of 
cent on the first card. Duplication is so 
inexpensive that the author card and as 
many subject cards as may be necessary 
for the average catalog make the cost 
very little. The cards are standard size, 
of good stock, and contain much fuller 
title and bibliographical information 
than the small library can usually afford 
time to give. 

The A. L. A. publishing section fur- 
nishes cards for various sets which it is 
well to purchase wherever the publica- 
tions are bought by the library. The 
Warner library and the Old South leaf- 
lets for which they furnish cards are 
probably in most libraries. This work 
IS analytical and saves much time to 
the individual library. 

Cards have been printed by the Ag- 
ricultural department at Washington for 
the Farmer's bulletins and the Agricul- 
tural year book. If these documents 
are in the library, secure the cards by 
all means. 



The most important points to keep 
in mind in makmg a catalog are accu- 
racy, uniformity, and simplicity. Al- 
ways use the same form of name for an 
author and do not fail to identify him 
as the writer of the book in hand. Use 
the most specific subject heading. Al- 
ways put the same kind of books under 
one subject heading. Be sure you know 
what the heading means and that the 
book belongs there. Do not classify from 
title, read the preface to find out what 
the authorintended to write about, study 
the table of contents and the index and 
skim through the text until you are sat- 
isfied as to the subject of the book. 
Good judgment, general intelligence and 
practice are the best qualifications for 
this work. 

In assigning subject headings the A. 
L. A. list is the best help. The printed 
list must be annotated, for many head- 
ings will be used which are not there 
and it will be necessary to change some 
of those given. Check each 'one as it 
is used, insert those adopted from other 
sources, and check, also, all cross refer- 
ences as they are made. Aside from 
this list keep a subject name list of the 
geographical headings used in the cat- 
alog. Interleave the subject headings 
for these or keep the list on slips. 

As far as possible judge the catalog 
from the standpoint of the reader. Re- 
member that he knows nothing of your 
methods and machinery. Keep in touch 
with the public, otherwise there is dan- 
ger of becoming too technical and of 
hiding things under subject headings 
beyond the comprehension or expecta- 
tion of the reader. Questions asked at 
the desk are often suggestive as to the 
possibilities for the greatest usefulness 
of the catalog. Encourage criticism 
and profit by it. 

Make title cards very freely, especially 
for short stories and essays with strik- 
ing titles. Be generous with reference 
cards, but too much caution can not be 
exercised in regard to them. If a ref- 
erence is made from one subject to an- 
other the reader naturally expects to 
find entries under the subject referred 
to— do not disappoint him. Do not 
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make a reference to a heading until it 
has been used, but reference jrom a sub- 
ject not used to one used is helpful. Be 
careful to keeping clearly in mind the dif- 
ference between see and see also refer- 
ences. Usesimplesubject headings, as far 
as possible keeping to one word, avoid 
inverted headings unless absolutely nec- 
essary, and make the heading in Eng- 
lish except in cases where there is no 
English equivalent of the foreign word. 
If a scientific and common term are ex- 
actly synonymous use the common term 
but if not exactly synonymous use the 
scientific term. In subdividing, divide 
subject by country and not country by 
subject. Subject is more frequently 
studied than country, and the reference 
from the country to the subject is more 
within the comprehension of the pa- 
trons of a library than the blanket ref- 
erence **see also names of country under 
their subdivision." Many countries and 
states will appear as subject headings 
in the catalog, under which there would 
be so few entries that it would be fool- 
ish to subdivide them unless double 
entry is given the books. Practical ex- 
perience seems to indicate that the sub- 
ject is more necessary than the country. 
Double entry is expensive for two rea- 
sons — thetimespent in making the extra 
card and in the end the storage of the 
cards. In referring from country to 
subject it is permissible to make a direct 
reference — as New Jersey, Education. 
See Education, New Jersey. Ceylon, 
Botany. See Botany, Ceylon, when there 
would not be enough material to justify 
thesubdivision of New Jersey or Ceylon. 

The use of the shelf list by the pub- 
lic as a subject catalog would save time 
to the cataloger. This of course pre- 
supposes a properly classified arrange- 
ment of the books on the shelves. 
Make the author cards, indicating the 
subject headings on the back for later 
use. Under the class headings in the 
catalog put a card referring to the shelf 
list for books on this subject. This may 
also be done for fiction and biography 
arranged alphabetically. Time would 
thus be allowed the cataloger to take 
up the more important analytical work, 



which strengthens the subject side of 
the catalog by bringing out good mate- 
rial found in books which, as a whole, 
classify under a totally different subject 
heading. Analyze all collective biog- 
raphy, all collections of miscellaneous 
essays, and bring out all bibliography, 
however small. Use good judgment in 
subject cataloging parts of books which 
will be helpful in the reference work of 
the library, particularly with the wom- 
en's clubs. Always bring out material 
of local interest even if only one page. 

Cataloging for a Small Library 

The smaller the library, the more 
complete and analytic the catalog 
should be. All the resources of the li- 
brary, to the smallest and seemingly 
most trifling, should be made available 
for the public. Every book should be 
analyzed; for though the library may 
contain but a chapter on a certain sub- 
ject, the fact should be made evident. 
In fact, the less material you have, the 
more you want to exploit that little and 
make every bit of it available for the 
use of your public. A great deal has 
been said about a good librarian being 
better than the best catalog. That is 
not so. In the first place, the best li- 
brarian, though she may have a marvel- 
ous, never-yet-met- with- in-my-experi- 
ence memory,can not knowor remember 
the contents of every work in the library. 

In the second place, the librarian is 
not always in the library, and can not be 
in all parts of it at the same time. In 
the third place, the librarian may be- 
come ill, or even die or get married be- 
fore she has had time to pass on her 
wonderful memory to her assistant. 

If you can not afford the time or the 
money to have a complete dictionary 
catalog, at least have an author and title 
catalog, and make use of the shelf list 
as a partial subject catalog. I say a 
partial subject catalog, because the shelf 
list, while it will guide you to the books 
in the various classes, will not assist 
you to separate articles or chapters bear- 
ing on the subject, from which you can 
answer fully many questions. — Theresa 
Hitchler in Library journal. 
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Cataloging* 

Linda M. Clatworth^, head cataloger, Dayton 
public library 

We catalogers and librarians who 
come direct from our work have each 
our own problems and queries, doubts 
and enthusiasms. This should be the 
place to thresh them out and to ex- 
change perplexities and suggestions for 
mutual helpfulness in cataloging. Yet 
the discussion must not tend to techni- 
calities, as there is not time nor is this 
the place for them. 

In talking the matter over with va- 
rious librarians of small libraries since 
coming here, I find there are three 
questions which are just now uppermost 
in your minds concerning the cataloging 
problem. 

1. Just what and how much aid may 
we derive from the different sets of 
printed cards and how may they be ob- 
tained? 

2. The essentials of a good working 
catalog for the small library. 

3. How to popularize the catalog 
and get the public to use it more and to 
better advantage? 

I will try to imagine the point of view 
of the small library and give a few sug- 
gestions on these points, of which I 
hope later there may be full and free 
discussion. 

I. (a) A. L. A. cards. 

For sets involving much analytical 
work, as for the Old South leaflets and 
the Warner library, they are helpful, 
though the cataloging must always be 
revised to agree with your own head- 
ings. For separate titles, however, they 
neither provide sufficient cards or sub- 
ject heaaings nor are they sufficiently 
prompt in delivery, often coming in 
weeks after you have cataloged the 
books. Another objection fo these 
cards is that they have not yet adopted 
the alignment and spacing either of the 
Library Bureau or the Library of con- 
l^ress cards and this lack of uniformity 
in appearance is bad. 

( b ) Pittsburg-Cleveland printed cat- 
alog of 1053 children's books. 

*Di8cnstioii at Ohio Library association, 1903, in 
Small library section. 



This is a complete catalog (subject 
headings being assigned and printed at 
top of cards) of a selected library of 
children's books. Cards for current 
books are not yet offered, though it is 
hoped that this work will be done. It 
is useful, of course, only to the new li- 
brary, which intends to buy this partic- 
ular collection of books and wishes the 
catalog with it. Miss Ames's "List of 
subject headings for use in cataloging 
children's books" is a selection and sim- 
plification of the A. L. A. headings and 
is useful not only as*it gives the head- 
ings with "see also" references used in 
the printed catalog, but as a suggested 
list of headings for any separate chil- 
dren's catalog. 

(c) Library of congress cards. 

This is the most systematic and com- 
prehensive system of printed cards yet 
offered. A fine spirit of cooperation is 
shown and that should be reason enough 
for wishing to use them. Further, I be- 
lieve they may be made helpful to the 
small library. The large library with 
its greater proportion of foreign and im- 
ported books, has trouble in getting 
cards for them with any degree of cer- 
tainty and promptness. 

But the small library, whose purchases 
are mostly current American copy- 
righted books, can get cards very 
promptly for them. Also, the library 
which is recataloging its old books can 
get cards for all books on certain sub- 
jects which the Library of congress hap- 
pens to have recataloged. Traveling 
catalogs of such subjects may be bor- 
rowed of the Library of congress for 
ordering purposes. In our library we 
give preference in recataloging to the 
subjects most in demand by the pub- 
lic, and so have not had time to recata- 
log the subjects which the Library of 
congress happens to have reached in 
their work. Of course this is a matter 
to be decided by each library. The 
scope of the Library of congress stock 
and exact methods of ordering may be 
learned from its Hand-book of distribu- 
tion and supplementary bulletins, which 
are sent free to subscribing libraries. 

In ordering cards for your current 
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purchases, I should advise ordering only 
tor American copyrighted books. The 
trouble incurred in making temporary 
records of foreign books for which 
printed cards are slow in coming, is 
greater than final help obtained from 
them. 

What is the actual help obtained from 
L. of C. cards? It is not in the subject 
work. That is a mistaken idea. Very 
few cards have subject headings indi- 
cated, and even when they are, they are 
only suggestive, and must be adapted to 
the form and requirements of each small 
library. But they do give you a clear, 
printed statement of the book, with 
author's full name, and as many dupli- 
cates as you wish. They save the weary 
writing of cards, which has become, I 
fear, the chief idea of the cataloger's 
work in the minds of the public, libra- 
rian and cataloger as well. Released 
from this merely clerical and technical 
work, her energies will be freed for the 
real, vital part of cataloging, which is 
the subject work. 

Of course there is the objection that 
these L. of C. cards introduce inconsis- 
tencies and variations into the catalog, 
and the cataloger with the proper spirit 
bristles at this. It is a more serious diffi- 
culty in the larger library, but I am not 
speaking for it. For the smaller library 
I should advise, 

(1) Concession to variations in author 
entry up to the point where alphabeting 
in the catalog is disarranged. 

(2) Selective ordering. By selective 
ordering I mean, do not order cards for 
authors, whom you have reason to think 
your catalog has already entered under 
a different form of name than the L. of 
C. will use. Steer clear of George Eliot, 
and all women who have married sev- 
eral times. 

The cost of a set of seven L. of C. cards 
is about fivecents where blank L. B. cards 
cost two cents, leaving a cost of three 
cents for name list work and writing of 
duplicate cards. 

The simplest routine for ordering 
these cards is as follows: Write author 
(giving full first name), brief title, edi- 
tion, publisher, and copyright date on a 



33-size slip of paper; stamp name of li- 
brary ancf number of cards wanted on 
each slip; alphabet slips, and mail in an 
envelope with franking label provided 
by L. of C. All orders are filled on Sat- 
urday, and the cards will come to you on 
Monday morning in time to catalog with 
the cards in hand. The suggestion of 
Miss Wilson's, that your book order card, 
consisting of entries from Publishers' 
weekly, cut out and pasted on P. slips, 
be used again in ordermg cards is a good 
labor saver. 

2. Essentials of the small library cat- 
alog, i. e. when the librarian does her 
own work and both time and trained as- 
sistance are lacking, what may be cut 
out and what must be retained? My 
recommendations may be heresy, but 
often the conditions referred to must be 
met. 

(a) Drop collation, place, publisher, 
even date except in travel, science, and 
useful arts, where date is often half the 
value. 

(b) Drop full name of author except 
in case of conflict. The first name writ- 
ten in full is usually sufficient. 

'c) Keep uniformity and accuracy in 
what you do give. Have cards uniform 
in size, and in order of placing informa- 
tion. 

(d) Do careful and specific subject 
work always, for that is the important 
part of the catalog. No matter how 
small your catalog now is, it will be the 
basis for a larger one. You can grow into 
giving fuller information on your cards, 
but you can not grow from incorrect and 
general cataloging into correct and spe- 
cific subject work. 

(e) Analyze fully, for the smaller the 
library the more necessary it is to make 
every bit of information available. 

(f) In analytical entries you may 
drop author and title when they differ 
from that of main entry, and even pag- 
ing, though I doubt if you will wish to 
do the latter. The analytical entry may 
be distinguished merely by "In" placed 
over the book entry, thus merely indi- 
cating that material on that subject may 
be found in that book. 

When it is possible to delegate some 
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of the clerical work to an assistant, the 
librarian may mark the title page and 
indicate entries for the book, and leave 
her assistant to write the cards or copy 
the author card furnished by the libra- 
rian. The assistant may also fill in sub- 
ject headings, as indicated. I should 
advise always the dictionary catalog. 
Still Miss Smith's suggestion as to the 
use of the shelf-list for main subject cat- 
alog supplemented by an author, title, 
and analytic dictionary catalog could be 
followed. Then, when a dictionary cat- 
alog is possible, the shelf-list cards 
could be transferred to the office and 
main subject cards could be written. 

3. How to popularize the catalog and 
get the public to use it more and to bet- 
ter advantage. 

(a) Teach the children in the primary 
grades and in the high school how to 
use it. We are doing this in Dayton, 
though so far we have begun by teach- 
ing the Normal students, who, we hope, 
will teach the children. We had them 
for an hour seated by the catalog, and 
explained the use of the classification 
and catalog, explaining author card, 
subject card, analytical entries "see" and 
**see also" references, subdivisions under 
country and larger subjects, etc. 

This work could be carried into the 
schools and women's clubs, and any 
group of patrons who may desire it. 

(b) Print your annotations of the 
books in the local papers, use them in 
bulletin book lists, and insert them in 
the book itself, and so multiply the use 
of the critical work done by the cata- 
loged 

(c) Get advice from local specialists 
as to the meaning, form and legitimate 
use of new subject headings. Keep the 
catalog up to date and specific along the 
lines of thought and industry of your 
community. A list of subjects on which 
your library has information might be 
posted in local factory, manual training 
school, or Y. M. C. A. showing your re- 
sources. 

A catalog built up in this way becomes 
a real and living force in the library, cre- 
ating an interest among readers along 
lines of systematic study of subjects. 



The Making of a Card Catalog* 

E. Louise Joaet, library organizer, Boston, 
Mass. 

A catalog is a means of showing to the 
public what books and parts of books 
the library may contain, oy author, title 
or subject, and should be made as sim- 
ple as possible to suit the needs of the 
public. Every catalog should be com- 
piled with the endeavor to make it per- 
fect and not merely generally satisfac- 
tory, our aim being to make it easily 
understood and so complete that all 
possible information can be obtained 
readily. A library is of little value with- 
out this directory of its books and we 
should make a proper catalog at the out- 
set, based upon a good system, and con- 
tinue it with the growth of the library. 
In this way vast stores of literature may 
be made available to the public and our 
library will be doing the work we desire 
it to do, as knowledge should not only 
be free but accessible. 

In the beginning we have a library 
just established, with its books not cata- 
loged. How are we to bring these 
books before the people that they may 
know what the library contains, be able 
to find the special book they may desire, 
or not knowing what they wish, be able 
to make a selection? If this be done in 
the best way it will be done once for all. 

The great advantage of a card catalog 
is that it can be kept up to date, any 
error that may arise can be remedied 
easily, cards for books taken out of the 
library for any reason can be withdrawn 
at once and the catalog be a correct list 
of the library's wares. It never needs 
to be rewritten and grows with the li- 
brary, as cards for all the new books are 
inserted as soon as the books are ready 
to go out. Any amount of extra infor- 
mation may be added from time to time, 
making the catalog each day of more 
value to our readers, and the resources 
of the library more available. 

For a library running 10 or 12 years 
without a catalog the cost if put into 
one year may seem considerable, but if 
begun with the library it is not-expen- 

*Read before the Massachusetts library club, Oct. t, 
1903. 
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sive, as the average cost of cataloging, 
including all material and most modern 
card catalog case, is only lo cents a vol- 
ume. 

As an aid to those unable to visit the 
library the local newspapers are always 
willing to publish lists of accessions, and 
at a very low price will print extra class 
lists, such as fiction, literature or his- 
tory, which can be struck off from the 
cards at any time and posted in the li- 
brary or distributed. Should the library 
not care to expend even so small a sum 
in this way the newspapers will print 
lists for the amount they will make by 
selling them at a low price. The small 
towns which have no newspapers can 
use the county papers, or typewritten 
lists can be made and distributed. Li- 
braries deeming it necessary to issue 
such lists when first making a catalog 
have found that there was practically no 
demand for them after the card catalog 
was thoroughly understood. 

In selecting the material for the cata- 
log we should purchase the best rather 
than the cheapest, as experience will 
show that in the cheaper material the 
cards will stick, the rods will not fit per- 
fectly and many little things which 
make such a difference after all, prove 
that the best is none too good. The 
weight of the cards is a matter of some 
consideration. A medium weight is 
recommended for the main catalog card, 
especially if the Library of congress 
cards are to be used, that there may be 
uniformity; but a lighter weight may 
well be used for the shelf list, as it is to 
be used by the librarian, takes up less 
room, and thus will not, by any chance, 
be confused with the catalog card. The 
33 size is preferable for both the shelf 
list and the catalog, as it is often a great 
convenience as well as beingeconomical 
to have all card records uniform in size. 

The typewritten cards are more legi- 
ble, more uniform, look neater and save 
considerable time, which is certainly an 
item to the busy librarian, and are prac- 
tically uniform with the Library of con- 
gress cards. The Remington typewriter 
with the polychrome ribbon by which 
the headings can be printed in red type 



is very satisfactory, and the Oliver, 
Hammond, Williams and Underwood do 
excellent work. A record ribbon is gen- 
erally used by librarians for card work. 

If the cards are to be written, ink, 
both black and red, that will not fade 
or destroy the fiber of the card should 
be used. From practical experience it 
has been found that Carter's blue-black 
or Carter's copying ink do good work 
and Carter's carmine writing fluid for red 
ink is satisfactory. 

A shelf card should be made first for 
each book, with the author, brief title 
and accession number on it, which will 
enable the librarian to refer from the 
brief entry of a book to the full infor- 
mation in the accession book. This 
shelf-list is indispensable to the libra- 
rian in numbering the books and in 
checking the library to find what books 
are missing or out of place. It is ar- 
ranged as the books stand on the shelf 
and is a complete class-list of the books 
in the library for the use of the librarian. 

For consulting the catalog some read- 
ers will want to find all the books the li- 
brary contains by a given author, while 
some, not knowing the author of the 
book they desire, will look for it under 
the title, and others looking up a special 
subject will want to find all the books 
on that subject together. Therefore, as 
a rule each book must have an author, 
title and one or more subject cards. 

The author card should have the name 
in full, if possible, on the first line, fol- 
lowed by the title, imprint, collating 
and contents if necessary, with the call 
number in the upper corner. Books 
without an author are entered by the 
first or leading word of the title, the first 
word not an article being theinitial word. 

The title card will have the title on the 
first line, followed by the author, and it 
is well to put the date on this card. All 
books will require such a card unless 
the subject includes the title, or the title 
is too inferior to be considered, such as 
history, manual, etc. 

The subject cards are the most diffi- 
cult to make and require the greatest 
amount of judgment. We have to con- 
sider under what possible subject or sub- 
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jects the particular book we are cata- 
loging may be useful to our patrons and 
decide upon the subject which best ex- 
presses the meaning of the book. These 
cards will have the subject on the first 
line, followed by the author and full de- 
scription of the book. 

The A. L. A. list of subject headings 
is valuable as an aid in selecting the best 
subject to be used and in showing what 
cross references should be made. By 
underscoring the subjects used we may 
know what has been made without con- 
sulting the catalog or trusting our mem- 
ory. The list of subject headings ar- 
ranged forachildren'scatalog, published 
by the Carnegie library at Pittsburg, is 
very helpful in deciding the simplest 
subjects for the juvenile catalog. 

It is better to use the common rather 
than the scientific name, as some of our 
readers are not educated sufficiently to 
recognize the technical form. In order 
to have no analogous subjects we must 
be very generous with reference cards 
and refer from any possible subject that 
might be desired. The thoroughness 
with which cross references are made 
from general to subordinate subjects 
greatly increases the usefulness of the 
catalog. Many books require several 
subject cards, and a careful study of the 
table of contents must be made to ascer- 
tain of what the book treats at length. 

The question of subject headings for 
fiction is a new idea to some of us, and is 
it practicable? The Library of con- 
gress use these headings for their cards, 
but do the public find them useful, or do 
they only help increase the size of the 
catalog? 

A careful reading of the title page is 
very essential, as at firstglance the editor 
or translator might be taken as the au- 
thor. Shall we enter the author under 
the pseudonym, real, or best known 
name? If under the best known- how 
are we to decide which name may be the 
best known? Mary Wilkins is the best 
known form now but in a few years she 
will be known better by Freeman, as she 
is writing under that name already. It 
seems best to enter under the pseudo- 
nym when the real name is not known 



^nd the author uses it exclusively on the 
title page or is much better known by 
his assumed name. Whatever rule we 
follow much care must be taken to refer 
from the name not used. 

The rules for all catalogs should be as 
simple as possible, for small libraries 
more 'SO than large ones, as the same 
amountof information may be given in a 
more condensed form. It seems best to 
follow as nearly as possible the revised 
editions of the A. L. A. rules published 
by the Library of congress, that all cata- 
logs may be uniform. 

As long as we have to find books in 
which an author's name appears, the way 
is comparatively smooth; but when we 
come to books without an author our 
troubles begin and an endless amountof 
time often has to be spent delving into 
reference books for the necessary infor- 
mation. The intricacies of cataloging 
are many, and accuracy must be our 
watchword. In making analyticals we 
must consider the needs and size of the 
library. Smaller libraries not possess- 
ing many of the helpful reference books 
and indexes should be more fully ana- 
lyzed than large ones. 

Having made our cards we must next 
put in our guides. I heard an energetic 
librarian remark not long ago that he 
could not have too many guide cards; but 
I do not agree with him, for I think that 
too many are a great hindrance to the 
usefulness of thecatalog. The sub-head- 
ing guides are also often confusing to 
the public. The buff guides, both thirds 
and fifths, may be used in the same cata- 
log to advantage. One guide for ev ery 
25 cards is a fair average. 

How shall we best arrange our cards, 
in separate alphabets, under author, title 
and subject, making three distinct cata- 
logs, or in the form of a dictionary, hav- 
ing all three sets of cards in one alpha- 
bet? It depends considerably upon the 
library in question and we must consider 
the needs and convenience of the public 
with whom we are to deal. The dic- 
tionary catalog is the most readily un- 
derstood, as every one is familiar with 
the form of the dictionary, and it is, on 
the whole, the most satisfactory. 
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The matter of alphabeting is a much 
more serious problem than one might at 
first suppose and the novice in this work 
is amazed to find so many questions fac- 
ing her. In this we must not forget our 
watchword, as one can not be too ac- 
curate in arranging the cards. Many 
uncertainties are still unsolved and must 
be settled by the individual cataloger, 
as, for example, the arrangement of 
names such as Eliot with one L and 
that with two, and Mathews with oneT 
and that with two. Shall we separate 
them and be strictly alphabetical, or stop 
to consider where the patrons will look 
for these authors, and put them all to- 
gether, regardless of exact spelling? In 
the same way shall we keep together the 
author, joint author and editor in one 
arrangement? These questions are con- 
tinually before us and most, librarians 
differ in regard to them, but we should 
be uniform in our arrangement whatever 
we do. 

There is considerable question in my 
mind in regard to the arrangement of 
cross-reference cards. If we place them 
before the subject card some person 
might confuse see with see also and look 
no farther, while on the other hand a 
person might get justly out of patience 
to find after looking through many cards 
for the book desired, at the end of the 
list a reference card to just the specific 
subject he might want, as for instance, 
looking under botany he would immedi- 
ately recognize flowers as the subject 
wanted, though botany had come first to 
his mind. 

In the cataloging of the large libra- 
ries of the United States the cards pub- 
lished by the Library of congress will be 
found useful. These cards can be ob- 
tained at a small cost, and by writing or 
typewriting on them our call numbers 
and the necessary headings for the sub- 
ject and title, may be inserted in one 
catalog. Cards are available for all 
American books received by copyright 
since June, 1898, non-copyrighted books 
received by purchase sincejanuary, 1901, 
and all classes of books that have been 
recataloged by the library, which at 
present includes bibliography, library 



science, American history, history of 
England, and the British Isles as a 
whole, including descriptions and travel, 
history of Austria and Hungary, and 
mathematics, and this list is being added 
to continually as the different classes 
are finished. 

For annotated catalog cards, those 
published by the A. L. A. publishing 
board will be found valuable. For some 
libraries not able to purchase all the 
cards, those for Warner*s Library of the 
world's best literature, Johns Hopkins 
university studies, and the United States 
geological and geographical survey bul- 
letins and mimeographs will be very use- 
ful. The cards publFshed by the Car- 
negie library at Pittsburg for a selected 
list of children's books are very helpful 
for the juvenile catalog. 

A word in regard to the choice of 
cases for our library. The small trays 
have been found most satisfactory, as 
they can be taken from the case easily 
and consulted at a table, thus enabling 
several persons to use the catalog at the 
same time and fewer cards will be in 
use at once. The style of case must be 
decided upon by the arrangement of the 
library; in some libraries the available 
space may necessitate long and narrow 
cases, while in others more compact ones 
may be desirable. They should be the 
proper height from the floor to suit the 
convenience of the public and attend- 
ants, the trays never being allowed to 
reach the floor and when possible the 
top tray should not be too high to be 
easily consulted by the ordinary person. 
For small libraries unable to afford a 
case, separate trays can be obtained and 
new trays can be purchased from time 
to time as the library expands. With 
the trays neatly labeled, showing the 
contents of each, our catalog is ready for 
the public. 

The printed catalog I have not con- 
sidered, as the fact that it is out of date 
before it is out of the hands of the 
printer, as new books have been pur- 
chased since sending the copy, shows 
that it does not supply our need. The 
cost of such a catalog and- its necessary 
supplements, to say nothing of the in- 
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convenience of being obliged to consult 
so many catalogs for the one book we 
may desire, together with the training 
and experience necessary to compile it, 
properly make it quite impracticable. 

The actual cost of the printing alone 
of 4000 author entries is S250. The 
printed catalog must necessarily give 
brief titles and thus cannot give all the 
information that may be desired. 

I have not touched upon the matter 
of classification, as it seemed a bit out of 
the realm of this paper; but a word at 
least may be said, I'm sure, without de- 
parting from my subject. Too great a 
stress can not be laid upon the impor- 
tance of a systematized classification of 
our books, both for the good of the pub- 
lic and the librarian. Of the two well- 
known systems, the Cutter and the 
Dewey, one may be preferred for its 
more comprehensive classification and 
the other for its preferable notation. 
In either case all the books on one sub- 
ject are together, which is most essential 
m order to increase the usefulness of the 
library. 

The arrangement of the books under 
the subject is a matter of personal pref- 
erence, but the Cutter author table ar- 
ranging them alphabetically by author 
and then by title is the most generally 
used and with the best satisfaction. 

It has been argued that there are 
books impossible to classify, and so at 
times it seems to the classifier, each dif- 
feringoften in classifying the same book. 
Classifying is not always solemn work, 
and some, I fancy, might relate many in- 
teresting experiences. One of the most 
amusing incidents in regard to the dif- 
ference of opinion in classifying I came 
across recently: Rolfe's Shakespeare 
the boy being classified under customs, 
treatment of the dead. Would another 
classifier have thought of such a place 
for it? I was much surprised not long 
since to hear one of our leading educa- 
tors say that he didn't approve of our 

C resent system of classification, his idea 
eing that the books should be arranged 
by size, as they would look better and 
take up less room on the shelves. We 
can hardly realize that in these enlight- 
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ened days some of us are still in the 
"dark ages" after all, in regard to li- 
brary science. 

In biography it is well to use the letter 
B, or E if we are using the Cutter classi- 
fication, with the Cutter author numbers 
for the name of the subject of the biog- 
raphy and the initial letter of the au- 
thor's name, that all lists of one person 
may be together, arranged alphabetic- 
ally by authors. For fiction we need no 
class numbers, but by using the Cutter 
author table the books are arranged al- 
phabetically by their authors, and by 
adding the initial letter of the title, al- 
phabetically by title also. It has been 
suggested that no call numbers be as- 
signed to fiction, but that it be arranged 
by author and title, with F signifying 
fiction. It is a question whether or not 
the users of the library prefer to write 
the author and title of the books they 
desire when calling for a book or write 
the numbers. Then, again, will it not 
take longer to find the books and return 
them to their proper places on the 
shelves? Will there not be opportunity 
for mistakes in returning the books to 
their places? If any one has tried the 
experiment I should be glad to hear the 
result of his experience. 

I have spoken more particularly in 
regard to cataloging a new library, but 
the same principles may be applied in 
recataloging an old one, and the work 
done with little inconvenience to the 
public, with only the books that are be- 
ing immediately cataloged necessarily 
out ot circulation, for the short time they 
are being cataloged, and the catalog can 
be read at once with the additions to it 
from day to day as the work advances. 
Should funds not be forthcoming to 
engage the services of an expert to do 
the entire work it might be profitable to 
engage such a person to start the work 
and give the assistants the instruction 
necessary to complete it. 

Let us hope that the future of catalog- 
ing may solve many of the problems still 
unsolved and that we shall have more and 
better catalogs, that we may make our 
libraries the true paths to knowledge and 
in this the catalog will do its part. 
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Better Cataloging for Small Libra- 
ries 

A special foreword 

A special committee of the Ohio li- 
brary association is investigating cata- 
loging conditions among the libraries of 
Ohio, with a view to spreading the use 
of the Library of congress cards, and to 
discover what improvements are neces- 
sary to make these cards more generally 
useful. 

It is felt that the smaller public libra- 
ries should be the special beneficiaries 
from this cataloging-from-a-central-bu- 
reau system because they have less 
trained help, and are less apt to have a 
cataloging system of their own already^ 
worked out, and because their purchase 
lists are more uniform and consist of 
books for which the Library of congress 
can supply cards promptly. 

The following letter is being sent out 
to the smaller libraries of Ohio, and to 
82 other small public libraries of other 
states which have made fair trial of the 
Library of congress cards. The publi- 
cation of this letter in Public Libraries 
is to give the widest possible publicity 
to the investigation of the use of Li- 
brary of congress cards, and the com- 
mittee asks all libraries which have sug- 
gestions or experiments with the cards 
to communicate with the chairman at 
once. 

The Library of congress has offered to 
provide sample cards of the new A. L. 
A. catalog soon to be printed, and also 
to print sample cards with the commit- 
tee's suggested changes to make the 
cards more suitable for the small public 
library. These sample cards will be 
distributed by the committee with the 
letter, and votes taken on them. Extra 
copies of cards and letters may be had 
upon application to the chairman. 

Recommendations based on the re- 
plies to this investigation will be sub- 
mitted to the Library of congress, 
through the O. L. A. 

It is believed that if the committee has 
the cooperation of all interested libra- 
ries at this time, some definite points 
may be gained toward securing better 



catalog facilities for the great body of 
smaller public libraries. Will you coop- 
erate with this movement? 

Letter to librarians 

You are, of course, interested in providing, 
for your growing collection of books, an index 
which will most economically, simply and fullv 
guide your readers to the information containea 
in the library. Such an index, or catalog, pro- 
vided in most modern libraries is a list of au- 
thors, titles and subjects written on cards and 
arranged alphabetically for the use of the pub- 
lic. This work requires time and a knowledge 
of technical details only obtained by persons 
with considerable library training. How to 
produce such a catalog becomes a problem in 
the small library where training is limited and 
other calls demand the time of the librarian. 

It is to consider a cooperative system, by 
which such libraries may have catalog cards 
provided for them, thus saving money and time 
and securing a full and more perfect catalog, 
that a special committee has been appointed 
by the Ohio library association. The coopera- 
tive system already under way and which 
seems to us more promising to lay hold of and 
adapt for the use of small libraries is that of 
the Library of congress. This library, in cata- 
loging its own immense collection ot books at 
Washington, which includes among others all 
books copyrighted in this country, is printing 
duplicate cards which it offers at a very low 
price to any library that wishes to use any of 
them. These cards, at present, do not often 
suggest subject headings, nor can cards be 
obtained for every book; but when they can be 
obtained they have been proven by libraries 
using them to be of great value in giving the 
correct statement of the book and in saving the 
handwriting of cards. 

Further, we believe that if an earnest and 
united desire is expressed by the small libra- 
ries for these cards, the Library of congress 
may be able to fully catalog and supply cards 
for the books likely to be purchased by the 
average small public library. In the interest 
of this investigation as to how the small libra- 
ries feel on the subject, the committee begs for 
the cordial assistance of all such libraries, and 
especially for their careful and prompt answers 
to the following questions, after consultation 
with trustees. 

Please answer by number, and send to the 
chairman, Linda M. Clatworthy, public library, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Questions 

1 Name of library. 

2 Number of volumes in library. 

3 Annual appropriation for book purchase 
(not including books bought to replace or du- 
plicate old co{>ies.) 

4 a) What is your general principle in re- 
gard to book buying ? Is it to buy the best gen- 
eral popular books of the day, the price ranging 
from 50 cents to $2? 
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b) Do you also have demands from special 
classes of students and workers of your com- 
munity? If so, what special classes of boolcs 
are most wanted? For instance, art, agricul- 
ture, mechanics, home industries, etc. 

5 a) What printed book lists, such as li- 
brary bulletins and library commission lists, 
etc., do yon use, if any, to aid in selecting books 
for purchase? 

b) If you use the A. L. A. catalog of 5000 
books for a libraiy and its annual supplements, 
the Best booKs lists compiled by the New York 
State library, do you buy the books there sug- 
gested quite freely? 

6 a) Are you making a catalog? 

b) If so, is it printed in book form? 

c) Or, is it written on cards? 

7 If you are making a catalog on cards, how 
is it written? 

a) By hand? 

b) By typewriter? 

c) By some duplicating process? 

8 About how many cards do you make, on 
an averac^e, for all of the records of each book? 

Q a) How fully do you analyze? i. e. Do 
you try to make cards for separate essays or 
chapters treating of subjects different from the 
main subject of the book? 

b) If so, what classes of books or subjects do 
you feel the need of doing this analyzing for 
most? 

c) How desirable do you feel that it is to 
Index such analytical material? 

10 a) Do you use the A. L. A. list of subject 
headings? 

b) Do you find it necessary to use other sub- 

1'ects besides those indicated in it and do you 
ceep a supplementary list of subjects used? 

11 a) How do you arrange your books on 
the shelves? 

b) If you arrange them by subject do you 
classify them by the Dewey decimal system? 
Or the Cutter expansive system? 

12 a) To whom in your library does the work 
of cataloging fall, the librarian or an assistant, 
or both? 

b) What library training has she had? 

The following questions need be answered 
only if you are acquainted with the Library of 
congress cards. Approximate figures are, of 
course, all that is wanted. 

13 a) Have you used any of the Library of 
congress printed cards? 

b) If so, for about how many books have 
you used them? 

c) Are you using them now? 

14 a) What proportion of cards have had 
subject headings indicated? 

b) What proportion of headings indicated 
have you used exactly as given ? 

c) What proportion of headings indicated 
have been merely suggestive? 

15 Has the analytical work been as full as 
you wish? 

16 What changes would you like to see in 
entries on the cards? Indicate the ones, sug- 
gested below, which you would think an im- 



portant improvement, by figures i, 2, 3, etc. in 
order of importance. 

1 Popular form of author's name. 

2 Short title. 

3 Name of publisher omitted. 

4 Onl^r one place of publication given. 

5 Paging omitted. 

6 Bibliographic items omitted, (i. e. size, 
illustrations, etc.) 

7 Subject entries transferred to back of card 
or provided on separate slips of paper accom- 
panying cards. 

17 Which of these changes should you like 
to see? Indicate by figures 1,2, 3, in order of 
importance, the ones you would consider an 
important improvement. 

a) Subjects indicated for all books. 

b) Dewey decimal classification number in- 
dicated. 

c) More analytical work. 

d) Brief descriptive note about book. 

18 Have you any other suggestions as to 
how the cards maybe made more useful to you ? 

19 a) Would you probably subscribe regu- 
larly to theLibrary of congress cards if improve- 
ments in 16 alone were made? 

b) If improvements in 17 alone were made? 

c) If all improvements in i6and 17 were made? 

d) Which of the improvements noted, 16 or 
17, do you consider the most helpful to you? 

If you are interested in following the progress 
of this inquiry you will find reports published 
in Public Libraries. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Linda M. Clatworthy, Dayton, Ohio, 

Chairman. 
Esther Crawford, Cleveland. 
Laura Smith. Cincinnati. 
Emma Graham, Sidney. 
Mary E. Ahern, Chicago, Committee. 

Cataloging Mounted Pictures 

Editor Public Libraries: 

I have just come across the question 
about cataloging mounted pictures, in 
Public Libraries for February, page 
70. I have several thousand mounted 
pictures in constant use for school pur- 
poses, and many more to be drawn upon 
and mounted as occasion requires. I do 
not catalog any of them, but classify 
them very closely by the Dewey classi- 
fication. The unmounted ones are filed 
away in large drawers, the pictures be- 
ing. put in paper wrappers and filed ver- 
tically. The mounted ones are put 
away in a cupboard that has shelves 
very near together. The whole system 
is explained in a pamphlet entitled The 
formation and care of school libraries, 
of which I sent a copy to Public Li- 
braries last October. 
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I find this system of classifying and 
keeping pictures exceedingly conven- 
ient and a great time saver. I could not 
possibly take time to catalog them. 
Yours truly, 

Ange V. MiLNER, Librarian. 
Illinois State normal university, Nor- 
mal, Illinos. 

Catalog^g pictures 

In our library we have a collection of 
about 8000 pictures, reproductions of 
paintings, photographs of sculpture, 
architecture, animals, birds, etc. These 
are mostly mounted on cards of uni- 
form size, II by 14 inches, and arranged 
in special cabinets. Larger sizes are 
placed by themselves, this being indi- 
cated on the catalog card by the let- 
ter F. 

These pictures are all classed, similar 
to books, by the decimal system. Re- 
productions of paintings being placed 
under the school, followed by artist's 
initial and number from the Cutter ta- 
bles. Pictures by the same artist num- 
bered consecutively. The same thing 
is carried out with sculpture. Artists 
are placed with their works. 

Educators, musicians, philosophers, 
etc., are all placed under the number 
for biography of their division, followed 
by initial and number from Cutter table. 
Pictures of birds are given the class 
number followed by the number taken 
from the check list of the A. O. U. 
Pictures of places, description, and travel 
are given the geographical number, fol- 
lowed by simple numbers in order of 
accession. 

The card catalog contains card for ar- 
tist and titles, with an occasional sub- 
ject when found of especial value. Land- 
seer's dog pictures, for instance, can all 
be found under Dogs. 

We find it most convenient, for the 
present, to have a separate cabinet for 
the picture catalog. However, should 
we at any time wish to place all in one 
general catalog, it would be done by 
stamping the word Picture on each card. 

Albert F. Carter, Librarian. 
Colorado State normal school, Greeley, 

Colorado. 



On Cataloging: Some Glittering 
Generalities 
C. B. Roden, in charge jpublic catalos^, Chicago 
public library 

No news has as yet been given out as 
to the character of the program of the 
next A. L. A. conference, but presum- 
ably it will be safe to say that a part, at 
least, of the time will be given to a ret- 
rospection and a picking up of loose 
ends, similar, or perhaps merely supple- 
mentary, to the stock-taking of 1893, the 
results of which were preserved under 
government auspices, and which form 
so excellent and complete acompend of 
library economy. That such a survey 
would reveal a large measure of growth 
along all lines of our calling is a fact 
which we have heard declared and have 
seen demonstrated with sufficient force 
and frequency to compel our belief in 
advance. 

And especially may the practitioners 
of the gentle art of cataloging regard 
the decade 1893-1903 — the period be- 
tween the world's fairs, Chicago and St 
Louis — as an epoch which has witnessed 
much upward movement and many sig- 
nificant changes. 

Consider, for example, the rise of the 
cooperative idea, or rather the material- 
ization of the idea in the printed card, 
which has come within this space of 
time: an idea which many of us were 
prone to look upon with misgivings as 
tending to endanger our occupation. 
Ten years ago we had the so-called A. 
L. A. cards, worthy pioneers in their 
way, but now happily superseded; 
costly, and surrounded with vexatious 
conditions, and, after all, relieving us of 
just the work which gave us the least 
trouble— the cataloging of the Current 
American books. Today, having sur- 
vived our misgivings, we place our whole 
trust and confidence in our great and 
good friend, the Library of congress, and 
pray for more power to its hands. And 
subsidiary to it there is the goodly com- 
pany of lesser lights whose combined 
rays have brightened our pathway not a 
little. There are the serial analytics, the 
annotated history cards, the Pittsburg- 
Cleveland cards for children's books, the 
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Agricultural department cards, and, soon 
to come, the document cards, not to 
mention the cards in zoology and physi- 
ology of the Concilium bibliographicum, 
and the vast undertakings of the Royal 
society and the Institute international 
de bibliographie, striving toward the 
ignis fatuus of universal bibliography. 

Secondly, ours is less a rule-ridden 
craft than in times but lately gone, and 
this is unquestionably to be ascribed to 
the influence of just those cooperative 
activities which we have noted. For, 
having to deal with two or three or four 
different sorts of printed cards, no two 
of them, alas, doing the same thing in 
precisely the same way, and all of them, 
probably, departing somewhat from our 
own particular practices, we have per- 
force learned to distinguish between es- 
sentials and non-essentials, and, in the 
case of the latter, we have come to ex- 
ercise and tolerate the widest liberty, at 
the cost of many a cunningly devised 
rule, and to the imminent peril of that 
inexorable joss. Uniformity, whom we 
have almost jarred off the pedestal 
whence for so long he has commanded 
ourabject obedience. Not that we shall 
not be pleased to keep him still and al- 
ways, properly subordmated, among our 
Lares and Penates, but properly sub- 
ordinated he must, and henceforth shall 
be. And having tasted of the sweets of 
liberty, we have gone on, clearing away 
much underbrush in our way. A great 
light has been let into the tangled 
thicket of ^'corporate entry," and the 
**purely local*' abomination has been 
largely dissolved in the illuminating dis- 
covery that things which have names, 
be they American or European, existing 
in one small hamlet or spreading their 
influences over a continent, ought to 
appear under those names — even in li- 
brary catalogs. **FuIl names,'* too, are 
not so much in vogue as they were lo 
years ago. Such headings as James 
Henry Leigh Hunt, Charles John Huf- 
fam Dickens, Charles Grant Blairfindie 
Allen are, let us believe, far rarer. For 
we begin to understand that we have but 
a doubtful right to burrow into the dead 
past and to lay bare the indiscretions of 



baptismal registers even in the direst 
necessity. Meanwhile, in the place of 
these false gods which we have dis- 
carded, we have found other ideals to 
engage our thoughts. We have come 
to a better realization of the intimate « 
connection between card catalogs as in- 
struments of present convenience and 
bibliographies as records worthy of pres- 
ervation for all time. We have, there- 
fore, paid more attention to details 
which are worth while; we give title- 
pages as we find them, collations fully 
and exhaustively, sizes accurate to the 
centimeter— though we suspect that to 
nine tenths of our patrons such notation 
means nothing. Moreover we have 
heard an occasional still, small voice 
which would have us believe that the 
best of card catalogs is but a costly and 
unwieldly makeshift. Wherefore, while 
formerly we were fond of cutting titles 
and strewing '^three dots'' into the 
wound, we now set about endeavoring 
to mitigate the evils of non-committal 
t.-p.'s by means of judicious and succinct 
notes, explanations, and additions, not- 
withstanding the fact that J. Duff Brown 
characterizes such proceedings as **the 
craze for annotation." May that re- 
proachful term never be justified, as we 
believe it is not today. 

And thus, looking back with some 
satisfaction at our progress hitherto, 
we may thank God and take courage, 
and strive on in the comfortable belief 
that our feet are set in the right road, 
and that, though art be long and life be 
short, our pioneer labors, some of which 
are here called to mind, have abated not 
a few of the obstacles from the path of 
those who shall come after us. 



The more books of the right kind are 
read, the more efficient a nation be- 
comes. To deny that books of the 
right kind contribute to human effi- 
ciency, or that the great books of a na- 
tion contribute to a nation's efficiency, 
is like a refusal to acknowledge that 
heat comes from the sun or motive 
power from steam. No man or woman 
who contests that sort of proposition 
deserves a hearing. — Sidney Lee, 
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The reference number — It has been very 
gratifying to receive the many kind 
words said about the February number 
of Public Libraries, and it has given a 
new stimulus to the effort to give some- 
thing of value to all our readers. We 
are preparing to make this the banner 
year in the history of the magazine, and 
shall spare nothing that can contribute 
to that end. 

In the meantime any communications 
of interest to library workers, of any 
class, will be cordially received and used 
to the best advantage. 

Attendance at A. L. A. meeting — It is to 
be hoped every library worker in the 
country will have a chance to attend the 
sessions of the A. L. A. at St Louis next 
October. It has been announced that a 
half-fare rate to all organizations hold- 
ing meetings at the fair has been con- 
ceded by all the railroads. This ought 
to put it within the reach of all libra- 
rians to attend the A. L. A. meeting, and 
of many to attend the meeting of the li- 
brary section of the N. E. A. also. The 
meeting will be international in charac- 
ter and the special library exhibits, to 
say nothing of the others, will make it 
quite worth while to attend. 

The extension of the British museum — 

The statement that $12,500,000 was paid 
for the additional land for the extension 
of the British museum makes our ef- 
forts on this side in that line seem 
rather small. But when one considers 
what the institution is and^ the magnifi- 
cent work it is doing, the wisdom of the 
expenditure, great as it seems, is appar- 
ent. The library of the institution has 
long been more than crowded even with 
the ingenious sliding book cases intro- 
duced by Dr Garnett. It is growing at 



a tremendous rate and the necessity for 
more room has grown so imperative that 
it seems absolutely necessary that an 
extension should be provided for. 

A yalnable list for small libraries— Those 
libraries which are not receiving the 
monthly list of publicationsof theUnited 
States department of agriculture would 
do well to write to the Division of pub- 
lication of that department and ask to 
be put on their mailing list, as the list 
will be sent regularly to all who apply 
for it. In these lists will be found much 
material that would seem to be useful 
to many libraries, particularly in a farm- 
ing community, and at a very low price. 
By taking advantage of such things as 
these, the library may increase its use- 
fulness and save its appropriation in 
many ways. 

Microbes in libraries— Judging by the 
reports which are being made much of 
by the newspapers, the municipal au- 
thorities of Berlin are taking their turn 
in being much exercised over microbes 
in public libraries. In the words of Mrs 
Ruggles, about once in so often some 
one becomes deeply interested in the 
microbes in public libraries, informs the 
public of its danger from infection 
through them, but asserts that when the 
writer's investigations are finished the 
panacea will be discovered that will re- 
move all danger, or at least minimize it. 
As a matter of fact there is no danger 
where ordinary precaution is taken, and 
it has 50 been proven and published 
many times. If the investigator would 
only investigate first and take the pub- 
lic into his confidence afterward, much 
mental strain and false alarm would be 
averted. 

Statistics show tbat in this country at 
least, where a close relation between 
the health authorities and the public li- 
braries is maintained, there have been* 
no infectious diseases spread by public 
libraries. It has also been shown that 
it is less expensive to destroy books 
that have been exposed than to fumi- 
gate them. This has been proven in so 
large a library as the Boston public li- 
brary and would certainly be the case 
in a small library. 
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Cataloging number — The largest space is 
given this month to a discussion of the 
subject of cataloging, which can not fail 
of being interesting to a large number of 
our readers. Special attention is called 
to the work of the committee of the 
Ohio library association as it is set forth 
in this number. It will take up the 
whole subject of cataloging for small li- 
braries and the relation of the L. C. 
cards to it in a way that can but result in 
a clearer knowledge of the subject on 
the part of the librarian, and a definite 
policy in the matter on the part of the 
Library of congress. 

There is no longer a question of the 
card catalog being the most desirable 
and most inexpensive for any library, 
but particularly for the small library. 
It is a great lack of wisdom on the part 
of a library board to tie up so much of 
the funds of the library in a printed 
catalog, which can not be made to give 
as satisfactory service to the largest 
number of the library users under any 
circumstances as the same amount in- 
vested in a card catalog. 

It is greatly to be desired that those 
interested in the subject will respond 
fully and promptly to the questions put 
by the committee, and that a policy sim- 
ple and helpful maybe evolved as soon 
as possible. 

Suggestions on imported books —The fol- 
lowing is an extract from a letter sent 
to the A. L. A. committee on relations 
with the book trade, in answer to Bul- 
letin No. 1, by Lemcke & Buechner of 
New York: 

We wish to point out that the law al- 
lows the importation free of duty for 
libraries of two copies only of one book 
in any one invoice, and to add that the 
free-of-duty importation for libraries, 
which is the specialty of our firm, has 
recently been made more cumbrous and 
annoying by an order of the Treasury 
department. Heretofore the librarian's 
preliminary oath, with detailed list of 
books to be imported, backed up by the 
importer's oath reaffirming the librari- 
an's statements, was deemed sufficient. 
Now a statement by the librarian, that 
such books were received, is demanded 



in addition to the two oaths previously 
filed. The labor and expense of pro- 
curing this receipt is thrown on the im- 
porter, reducing his small commission 
materially and wiping it out entirely 
where single books are involved. 

The A. L. A. might consider this new 
imposition and try to simplify the libra- 
rian's as well as the importer's work. 
Either the oaths or the receipts should 
be ample protection for the government. 
To demand both is impugning the hon- 
esty of librarian and importer and cheap- 
ening the solemn oaths of both. The 
custom house is satisfied to examine one 
case out of ten. If the one is found 
correct all others are presumed to be so. 
Why could not the same principle be ap- 
plied to books imported for libraries 
and a few items from every invoice be 
made tests, and if these were certified 
by the librarian to have been received, 
deemed proof of the correctness of all 
others? This would do away with much 
swearing, and many other annoyances 
to all concerned. 

The A. L. A. might also, with pro- 
priety and to the advantage of the li- 
brary, literary and professional interests 
of the country, take up the proposed re- 
classification of mail matter, so that the 
determination of what is a periodical, and 
as such entitled to the present bulk rate 
postage, be not made dependent upon 
the pleasure of some official, and that 
technical provisions and red tape, de- 
vised for certain purposes, be not ap- 
plied to all periodicals with the result 
that most foreign publications are de- 
nied the privilege of the low postage 
rates. Our firm submitted sample cop- 
ies of several hundred foreign papers 
to the postal authorities. The great 
majority, although to the unofficial mind 
full-fledged periodicals, were cavilously 
shorn of this character and must pay 
the eight times higher rate of book-post- 
age. Lemcke & Buechner. 

This all bears on the matter of special 
postal rates for public libraries, which 
matter should be pushed in all its bear- 
ings until a more equitable system pre- 
vails. There is room for thoughtful 
consideration here from every side. 
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Answer to Cataloging Questions 

State Normal School, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 

Editor Public Libraries: Reply- 
ing to the questions in the columns of 
Public Libraries under CataIo<^ing in- 
formation wanted, I will say that our li- 
brary is a small one, and being a school 
library we often find a mite of informa- 
tion which seems hardly worth while 
cataloging in the approved method. 
We have, therefore, several drawers in 
the catalog case used for just such refer- 
ences. We put in the simplest kind of 
subject headings and often mark them 
for the grades for which they are suit- 
able. Some of the magazines not in- 
dexed in the printed publications, we 
also index in this (what we call refer- 
ence drawers), also our collection of 
pictures and any bibliographies which 
we work up on special topics. 

My experience would lead me to vote 
against this separate catalog, if it can 
be called such, but the lack of time to 
make as near perfect cards as possible, 
also the expense of the cards in the gen- 
eral case, have influenced us to do as we 
have done. We use the 33h cards for 
this work, also for the shelf list of all 
our pamphlets and pictures. 

I should say in cases like ours, where 
a separate catalog or list of references 
is made, that see also cards should be 
placed in the regular catalog drawers, 
for the benefit of those who do not know 
of this arrangement. We shall prob- 
ably do this some day when we can find 
the time. 

I shall be pleased to note the experi- 
ences of others along this line. 

Elizabeth V. Simpson, Libr'n. 



Comparative Cataloging 

Miss Hitchler, chief cataloger Brook- 
lyn public library, has issued a little 
pamphlet under title Comparative cata- 
loging rules, 20 points in lo codes 
briefly compared. The points are 
mainly such as [)uzzle both the beginner 
and the more experienced worker. The 
compilation therefore is welcome, as it 
brings together the various wa\'s of treat- 



ing such matters as Noblem.en under 
title or surname, Use of capitals, Con- 
tents and notes, etc. But why should 
Tracing cards in catalog be included? 
It is not covered by any other code than 
the Library school rules, and rightly, be- 
cause it is not cataloging, but book- 
keeping. Presumably both the Bod- 
leian library and the British museum 
have some means of tracingtheir entries, 
even if these are not mentioned in their 
rules. Some of the other items seem of 
small interest in a comparative study 
that does not intend to cover the whole 
ground. But most important points 
seem to have been covered, unless some 
might miss the question of arrangement 
of works by the same author. 

A. G. S. J. 

Rules for Card Catalog 

The following rules hav^e the sanction 
of good authority: 

Follow Library school rules in regard 
to form of entry, imprint, etc., with the 
following exceptions: 

1 Omit author's date unless necessary 
for identification. 

2 Enter George Eliot and George 
Sand under the pseudonym with refer- 
ence from real names. 

3 I^nter sovereigns under the English 
form of the name; also, names of cities, 
towns, and political divisions. 

4 Omit added entries under ed., tr., 
etc., unless the book is well known under 
these names. 

5 Add series note for all except press 
series. Make series card for best known 
series. 

6 Give main paging only unless there 
is secondary paging forming one-fourth 
of the book, in which case give it, con- 
necting the two with the plus sign. Fol- 
low same rule for folios and columns. 

7 If the book contains more than one 
form of illustration, give *Mllus'* in im- 
print. If maps alone, give "maps," if 
portraits alone, give "por," but in his- 
tory and travel always specify inserted 
ma|)s, and in biography, portraits. 

S Give copyright date, when there is 
no t. p. date. If both are omitted, give 
preface date. Enclose these in brackets. 
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Aids to Reference Work in a Small 
Library* 

M. H. Douglass, librarian Iowa college, Grin- 
nell, Iowa 

II 

Some material on other subjects in which ref- 
erence work is frequently done 

International peace 

Lake Mohonk conferences have al- 
ready been mentioned. Lake Mohonk 
conferences on international arbitration 
have been held every year since 1894. 

The American Friends peace con- 
ference, held at Philadelphia last De- 
cember, published a 236 p. cloth-bound 
volume of proceedings, which was sent 
out to libraries, I don't know how gener- 
ally. Requests for it may be sent to the 
office of either the Friends intelligencer ox 
the American Friend, Philadelphia. The 
Advocate of peace, ihtt organ of the Amer- 
ican peace society, is a monthly journal 
with a subscription price of $1. It is 
sent free to college libraries and Y. M. 
C. A's. Address it at 31 Beacon st., 
Boston. 

Direct legislation 

The Direct legislalio7i record is pub- 
lished at 25 cents a year. For it and 
other literature on the Initiative and 
referendum, address Eltweed Pomeroy, 
East Orange, N. J. 

Currency 

Sound currency, a quarterly publica- 
tion, is the organ of the Reform club 
and contains much of interest to stu- 
dents of finance. Its price is Si. Ad- 
dress 52 Pine St., New York City. 

Temperance 

National temperance almanac is an 
annual giving statistical and miscellan- 
eous information concerning temper- 
ance. 64 p. in 1902. Price 10 cents. 

Education 

The reports of proceedings of the state 
teachers' association should be secured 
and preserved for reference on educa- 
tional topics. Effort should be made 
also to collect the proceedings of the 
National educational association. They 
can frequently be secured from school 

*Read before Nebraska library association, October 
12. 1903. 



men. They are indexed in the A. L. A. 
index and are very useful, though the 
average small library will perhaps 
hardly feel that it can afford to pay the 
%2 a volume necessary to purchase them. 

speeches 

The proceedings of the Iowa State 
bar association we sometimes find of 
use for persons wanting examples of 
after-dinner speeches. That, of course, 
is a mere inciclental value. They are im- 
portant items of state historical litera- 
ture, the obituary notices being fre- 
quently of importance. 

Chauncey M. Depew has sent out 
four or five volumes of speeches of 75 
or 100 pages each. Requests for them 
should be sent to him at New York. 

Municipal affairs 

Libraries having much call for the 
literature of municipal government 
should have the complete bibliography 
of the periodical, Municipal affairs. It 
is called Municipal affairs index. The 
latest revision of the bibliography is 
the April, 1901, number of the period- 
ical. It is a publication of 340 p., tak- 
ing up general works and the literature 
of various cities separately. Price 75c. 

The negro 

A select bibliography of the Amer- 
ican negro for general readers, by W. 
E. B. DuBois, was published last year by 
Atlanta university. It is a pamphlet of 
II p. and costs loc. Address Atlanta 
University, Atlanta, Ga. 

A full bibliography of the American 
negro was published in the Report of 
the U. S. Commissioner of education for 
1893-4. V. I, p. 1038-1061. 

Lake Mohonk conferences 

Important Lake Mohonk conferences 
on the negro question were held in 1890 
and 1891, participated in by such men 
as Ex-President R. B. Hayes, Gen. Arm- 
strong, Judge Tourgee, Dr Lyman Ab- 
bott, Gen. O. O. Howard, Hon. Wm. T. 
Harris and Hon. Andrew D. White. 
Any librarians interested in these or re- 
ports of Lake Mohonk conferences on 
other subjects would do well to write 
asking for them to Albert K. Smiley, 
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Lake Mohonk, Ulster Co., N. Y. Other 
conferences have been on International 
arbitration and of the Friends of the 
Indian. 

SUter fund 

For information regarding Proceed- 
ings and occasional papers of the Slater 
fund, address F. R. Ball, Johns Hop- 
kins university, Baltimore. Occasional 
papers 1-6 were reprinted in the Report 
of the U. S. commissioner of educa- 
tion for 1894-5, ch. 32. 

Hampton institute 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
institute of Hampton, Virginia, issues 
annual catalogs and reports of the 
principal which have information con- 
cerning the education of negroes and 
Indians. They also publish at $1.00 a 
year The Southern workman, a maga- 
zine devoted to the interests of the un- 
developed races, which is full of good 
things. Contents for June, 1901, for in- 
stance, include editorial comment on: 

The red man's present needs. 

The Indian industries league. 

Results of Indian education. 

The reaction of handwork on the mind. 

The negro in New York. 

Southern summer schools. 

Hampton's 34th anniversary. 

The southern educational conference. 

The contributed articles are on: 

Irrigation in Southwestern Arizona. 

A'nt Ca'iine, a poem. 

The housing of the negro in N. Y. City. 

Cotton raising in Togoland. 

By an' by, a plantation song. 

The city negro. II. Industrial status. 

The Indian dances. 

Rise and progress of manual training. IV. 

A. M. A. 

The American Missionary association 
has literature on the education of the 
negro and other neglected races, a good 
deal of which is of more than denomi- 
national interest, and which maybe had 
for the asking, of Rev. A. F. Beard, 4th 
av. and 22d st., New York City. Other 
missionary societies publish literature of 
interest. The society of which I have 
spoken operates among the negroes, 
Indians, mountain whites or highlanders, 
and in Porto Rico and Alaska. Follow- 



ing are a few titles from their 1902 list 
of leaflets: 

Home life among the highlanders. 

Women of Porto Rico. 

Porto Ricans at home. 

School life in Porto Rico. 

Industrial training, its place and mission in 
race evolution. 

What has been the progress of the negro 
ethically, educationally, and economically. 

Other reference lists to be noted are 
the Nature study reference library and 
the Farmer's library list, issued by the 
Department of agriculture of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Interesting literature on nature study 
has been put out by the College of agri- 
culture of Cornel university, Ithica, N. Y. 

University extension syllsbl 

The printed syllabi of the university 
extension lectures of the University of 
Chicago contain valuable references, 
which are frequently of use to study 
clubs. For information concerning 
these address the Lecture-study depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago. 

Immigrstion 

The Immigration restriction league 
publishes a Bibliography of recent lit- 
erature on immigration. This includes 
general references and references for 
the affirmative and the negative of im- 
migration restriction. For this and 
other free pamphlet literature on immi- 
gration, address Prescott F. Hall, sec- 
retary. Fiske building, Boston 

Statistical information on the subject 
of immigration may be obtained from 
the annual reports of the U. S. Com- 
missionergeneral of immigration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Social settlements 

One of the best of the inexpensive 
bibliographies of a single subject is the 
Bibliography of college, social, univer 
sity, and church settlements, compiled 
for the College settlements association 
by Caroline \V. Montgomery. 68 p. New 
York, 1900. This is not only a full 
bibliography of the subject, but is also 
a directory of settlements in the United 
States and foreign countries, giving date 
of founding, the founders, the principal 
enterprises and publications of each 
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settlement. Price loc. Address Mabel 
G. Curtis, Sec'y college settlements as- 
sociation, No. 829 Boylston st., Boston. 

Libraries having call for material on 
settlements may find it of advantage to 
write some of the leading settlements 
for literature. A supplement of the De- 
cember, 1901, number of The commons^ 
organ of the Chicago commons, is a de- 
scription of the settlement and its vari- 
ous enterprises. Copies may be had of 
Rev. Graham Taylor, Chicago. Hull 
house, Chicago, can also doubtless fur- 
nish settlement literature. 

Mnnicipal government 

There are a number of reference lists 
on municipal government. The Na- 
tional municipal league committee on 
instruction in municipal government in 
American educational institutions has 
published two reports, each with a bibli- 
ography. Address Hon. C. R. Woodruff, 
secretary, 121 South Broad st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. This league also sends out 
gratis some pamphlet literature in ad- 
dition to the useful volumes of Proceed- 
ings, which are for sale. 

Advertising matter 

Of the quantities of advertising mat- 
ter which might be useful to a library we 
can say little. Descriptions of various 
localities of the country may be had 
frequently in attractive form from vari- 
ous railroads. Picturesque Colorado 
is the title of an attractive railroad book- 
let. For copies address F. E Fisher, 
General passenger agent, Denver. 

The Southern Pacific Co. publishes 
monthly an illustrated magazine called 
::>unsct; a magazine of the border. It 
also has some interesting literature on 
Mexico. Address Passenger Dept. No. 
4 Montgomery st , San Francisco. 

The Chicago & Northwestern R. R. 
has pamphlet literature on Picturesque 
Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa, and on 
Iron and copper and where they are 
found, telling of various mining proc- 
esses and describing the deepest copper 
mine of the world, located in northern 
Michigan It has also put out an inter- 
esting cloth bound book of 1 14 pages on 



the Indian. Address Passenger depart- 
ment, Chicago. 

The announcements sent out by Chas. 
H. Gates, Toledo, Ohio, of the Gates' 
tours contain much of interesting de- 
scription of the localities to be visited. 

The publications of manufacturing 
concerns to advertise their wares are too 
numerous to mention, though an inter- 
esting list of those of value to libraries 
might be made if space allowed. 

Whathas been said will serve to illus- 
trate some various directions from which 
useful literature may be secured by the 
alert librarian. The principle to be had 
in mind in securing literature of the 
class with which this paper has mainly 
dealt is. Ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek and ye shall find. When a librarian 
sees notice of something he wants, he 
should write inquiring if it is available 
for free distribution to libraries, or if 
not, on what terms it may be secured. 
When anything is received acknowl- 
edgment of it should be made, saying 
that the library will be able to make use 
of it and be glad to receive other litera- 
ture in the future. 



A Quotation, Not a Statement 

EvANSTON. III., Feb, 11, 1904. 
Editor Public Libraries:— A recent 
sensational and misleading article in a 
Chicago paper, commenting upon a 
paper on Children's reading by the un- 
dersigned, has been copied quite gen- 
erally over the country — and many of 
these newspaper articles quoted the 
writer as using words which in her paper 
were used as quotations and credited to 
their proper source. Wishing to defend 
herself against any possible charge of 
plagiarism, the writer asks if you will 
give space to this explanation. 
Very truly, 

Mary B. Lindsay. 



Good books to be great effect must 
be cheap. For it is better to buy books 
than to borrow them. But, until wealth 
is differently distributed the bulk of the 
population will not be able to buy ex- 
pensive books. — Sidney Lee, in the Li- 
brary Assistant, 
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A Librarian's Literary Work 

The final report of Dr J. K. Hosmer 
to the Minneapolis Library board con- 
tained in addition to the regular ma- 
terial the following: 

May 1 be permitted, now that I am about 
laying down my position, to speak again briefly 
about certain work in which 1 have been en- 
gaged? It is in accordance with the best tradi- 
tions of such institutions as ours that librarians 
shall not be entirely absorbed in administrative 
details, but shall be fruitful of works, of benefit 
first to the communities which they serve, and, 
secondly, to the world at large. 1 hey have at 
hand, as do no other men. the treasures of the 
past. What better than that, so far as time and 
strength allow, they shall express the essence 
of these treasures, and impart it in a form con- 
venient for their generation. So Lessing, libra- 
rian at Wilfenbuttel, in Germany, amassing 
learning among the books of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, gave presently to the world the Laccoon, 
and the Education of the human race and Na- 
than the wise. His contemporary, David Hume, 
librarian of the faculty of advocates at Edin- 
burg, making useful the stores of the most im- 
portant collection in Scotland, gave presently 
to the world the first proper history of England. 
In our own time Richard Gamett, librarian of 
the British museum, has been usefully prolific 
in the field of belles-lettres; and in America. 
Justin Winsor at Boston and Cambridge. J N. 
Lamed at Buffalo and W. F. Poole at Chicago, 
laid the cities where they lived and the country 
at large in their debt, by producing works of the 
first importance. These men are the heroes of 
our profession: in no way am 1 lo be classed 
with them, except that i, too. am a humble 
member of the profession which they have 
adorned with their power and learning. But' 
following the tradition bequeathed by these 
great men, I have written some books. To write 
them I have not secluded myself. I have done 
the work in leisure hours, or while holding my- 
self prepared to answer all calls that came to 
me. My thought has been to supply to busy 
men and women in succinct and convenient 
form, out of the materials packed away in this 
library, some parts of the story of the land in 
which we live. I believe that in my work of this 
kind I have had the approval of the board; at 
any rate, no hint has ever reached me that such 
an application of my time and energy was dis- 
approved. 

Contributions to history 

It seems proper that there should be a record 
somewhere of my work of this sort, and 1 beg 
your indulgence while I set out in order, as a 
contribution to the history of the institution, 
what I have written since I have been your li- 
brarian: In 1894 1 published a novel, How 
Thankful was bewitched, the purpose of which 
was historical, the design being to present the 
life of 200 years ago, as it went forward in New 
France and New England. In 1896 appeared 
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the Life of Thomas Hutchinson, royal governor 
of the province of Massachusetts bay, who laid 
down his office in 1774, so far as I know the first 
respectful biography of any political figure who, 
in our revolutionary days, took the ground that 
the English speaking world ought not to be 
divided, and that with a little patience a redress 
of grievances might come which would prevent 
the Anglo Saxon schism. In 1898 the editor of 
the Atlantic monthly wrote me that James 
Bryce had contributed a paper on American 
conditions which he wished to print in connec- 
tion with an article by some American writer, 
on some similar theme. This article I was in- 
vited to furnish, my papers bearing the title 
The American evolution— Dependence, Inde- 
pendence, Interdependence. In igoi appeared 
a Short history of the Mississippi valley, an 
effort to compress into brief and readable shape 
a very large story; and ^n 1902 a History of tne 
Louisiana purchase, in which is given a some- 
what unusual view of that transaction. In 1902 
also I supervised and furnished an introduction 
for a handsome edition of the Expedition of 
Lewis and Clark. A year or so since I was in- 
vited by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard 
university, to be one of a company of writers in 
the production of an extensive work in 25V., to 
be called the American nation. I accepted, re- 
ceiving as my part of the work the volumes re- 
lating to the civil war. Soon after making this 
engagement, I was approached by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. with reference to un- 
deriakine ihe editorship of a continuation of 
Justin Winsor's Narrative and critical history 
of America. The work of Mr Winsor, inter- 
rupted by his death, stops about the middle of the 
nineteenth century; the publishers expressed 
their wish to continue it down to the present 
time. This interesting suggestion I was obliged 
to let pass, my contract with Professor Hart and 
Messrs. Harper Bros, puttingit out of my power 
to undertake such a thing; nor, indeed, were 
Messrs. Houghton. Mifl[iin & Co. prepared to 
make any definite proposition, the amount of 
capital necessary to such a venture and the 
risks involved causing them to broach the topic 
with hesitation. Besides these more consider- 
able labors, I have also sent articles to the New 
York Nation, to the World today, and to other 
periodicals, and have contributed a number of 
critical papers to the Literature of American 
history, a compilation of appraisals of books 
in that field issued by the American Library as- 
sociation. This list of undertakings may per- 
haps stand appropriately in your records. 



The larger and more complete the 
collection the more necessary does it 
become that there should be some one 
in the library with a knowledge of the 
insides of the books as well as the titles; 
one not over - burdened with official 
duties and whose temper enables him to 
offer books gladly. 
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What Was Said and Meant 

The reporter of the meeting of the 
Rhode Island library association was 
not accurate in giving the substance of 
Mrs Root's address, as is shown by the 
following letter, 

Providence, R. I., Jan. 20. 1904. 

Editor Public Libraries: - Let me take this 
opportunity to acknowledge the courtesy of 
Public Libraries in so liberally reporting the 
recent meeting of the Rhode Island library as- 
sociation at Pawtucket. The more than two 
pages in the January issue devoted to this meet- 
mg of one of the smallest associations would 
seem to be all that could possibly be needed 
for the adequate statement of the problems 
there discussed.- 

Still, it falls short of being adequate, in one 
particular, namely, in the report of Mrs Root's 
remark on children's reading, as follows, that 
she "thinks it does not matter what the children 
read so long as it is a live book." This is of 
course a somewhat astonishing statement for a 
children's librarian. What Mrs Root said, in 
this paragraph which has so suffered by con- 
densation, was that from the child's point of 
view it does not matter whether the book read 
is fiction or non-fiction, "so long as it is a live 
book." In other words, she was not saying 
what she herself thinks, but what the attitude 
of the child is toward a book, quite independ- 
ently of all questions of "library classification." 
The remark was made in connection with Mr 
Koopman's interesting inquiiy in regard to the 
passage of the child to other lines of reading 
than stories. Yours very truly, • 

WiLLAiM E. Foster. 



Literature of Libraries: Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries 

J. C. Dana and H. VV. Kent have an- 
nounced their intention to publish, dur- 
ing the present year, a series of six 
reprints or translations of '*rare and out- 
of-print seventeenth and eighteenth 
century works on libraries and their 
management," each in an edition of 525 
copies, at a price of gio for the entire 
series, payable as each work is issued. 
It is to be hoped that this undertaking 
will meet with encouragement, and not 
merely from the large libraries, but from 
the smaller ones as well, and from indi- 
vidual librarians, assistants, and students. 
For a library student just beginning his 
course there would be few investments 
more profitable than this set of books on 
old European libraries, which will intro- 
duce him at the beginning of his career 
to the study of the history of his chosen 



Profession. I mentioned the smaller li- 
raries. It is more important that they 
should improve the opportunity offered 
and buy these books, than that these 
should be on the shelves of even the 
largest ones. The librarians of small li- 
braries have more need of intellectual 
stimulation on professional lines than 
those who work in larger institutions. 
Librarianship is not all work with chil- 
dren, or book numbers, or full names. 
The literature of librarianship is not ex- 
hausted by the Library school rules, the 
Decimal classification and the Library 
Bureau catalog. Thanks are due to 
Messrs. Dana and Kent for their cour- 
age in making this experiment. May it 
have success and encourage them to 
continue the series. 

Mr Dan^a has already edited an old 
treatise on librarianship, namely, a re- 
print of John Evelyn's translation of G. 
Naud6*s Advis pour dresser une biblio- 
thegue, first printed in London in 1661, 
under title Instructions concerning the 
erecting of a library. This important 
treatise is not of merely historical inter- 
est.* It expresses some very fundamental 
principlesof library administration. The 
book is especially recommended to care- 
ful study by the library school student, 
who by reading it will find that classifi- 
cation of books was not invented in 
1873, and that the librarian of 300 years 
ago was just as anxious as the librarian 
of the twentieth century to have the 
treasures under his charge used by the 
public. The book should be in the 
private library of every library worker 
who cares for the scholarly side of his 
profession. With a price, however, of 
$7.50 for a small volume of 192 pages, 
it is likely that the large libraries and 
the private collectors are the only ones 
who will buy it. A. G. S. J. 

The professional faith and zeal as ex- 
hibited by the editors of the proposed 
publications are worthy of the hearty 
cooperation of the library craft. Those 
acquainted with the artistic taste and 
judgment of Mr Dana and Mr Kent 
will anticipate great satisfaction in the 
result of their work on these volumes. 
— [Editor of Public Libraries.] 
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Library Notes 

M civil Dewey, director New York State 
library 

020.7 Normal school instruction- A great 
need is a man or woman with a genius 
for this peculiar work who will be a 
traveling professor of librarianship for 
public school teachers and go from one 
normal school to another, spending from 
a week to a month in each. He would 
carry a considerable equipment of illus- 
trative material and would try not to 
make librarians, but to teach normal 
students how to use the school library, 
how to collect and care for their ov\n 
and how to serve efficiently as trustees or 
on committees for the loci libraiies in 
towns where they will go out to teach, 
and most important of all in their turn 
to train the children in their schools in 
the right use of books so that they shall 
come to the public libraries with a taste 
for reading and at least elementary skill 
in the use of library facilities. Some 
people would give as much help in a 
week as others would in 6 months. 
When we find that kind of a man or 
woman he should leave all else and fol- 
low this calling, and the normal schools 
can afford to pay a liberal price per 
week for such expert instruction. 

020.7 Library institutes We are sure to 
develop, with the rapidly growing pub- 
lic library system, normal instruction for 
short periods of probably a week similar 
to that given in public schools under 
the name ^teachers' institutes'. The 
name institute therefore should be re- 
served for this purpose. The Century 
dictionary says that a teachers' institute 
is an assembly of teachers convened by 
a county superintendent or other school 
authority to receive or give normal in- 
struction. The work consists of a brief 
course of class exercises, lectures, and 
examinations. In some places meet- 
ings, conferences, and round tables have 
been carelessly called institutes simply 
because the idea happened to be taking. 
People felt that a library institute was a 
good thing and having no very clear 
ideas of what a real institute was or 
facilities for carr\'ing one out, when 
they had a meeting of some club or as- 



sociation, or a conference which is a 
calling together of people interested in 
a certain subject who are not organized 
into any body, or a round table which 
means a small company such as would 
naturally sit round a single table and 
discuss a topic with greater freedom 
than parliamentary law would allow in 
a more formal assembly, this gathering 
was called a library institute. 

Properly a convocation implies a head 
with authority to convoke, e. g. a great 
city library might have a convocation of 
its 50 branches, each of which would be 
required to attend as an official duty. 
The meeting or assembly implies much 
greater freedom of attendants and sug- 
gests an audience few of whom take 
part in the proceedings The conven- 
tion carries a flavor of delegates who 
will have credentials of election or ap- 
pointment. Aconference impliesalarge 
round table where those interested and 
competent to discuss certain matters 
will voluntarily come together to ex- 
change opinions. In the same way li- 
brary institute would suggest to one who 
used words carefully something differ- 
ent from all these other meetings and 
following closely the lines of the Cen- 
tury definition, e. g. "an assembly of li- 
brarians and assistants convened by a 
library department, commission or in- 
spector to receive or give normal in- 
struction in librarianship for a brief 
course, usually of i week, of class ex- 
ercises, lectures, round tables, seminars 
and perhaps examinations with suitable 
passcards or certificates for those meet- 
ing the standards established." 

025. Binding 2scm books — The old rule to 
bind every book with the largest possi- 
ble margin sounds plausible, but should 
be disregarded in cases (now exceed- 
ingly common) of serials trimmed to 
extreme octavo hight (25cm) expressly 
to have the page as large as will go on 
regular shelves. This is the size of 
Public Libraries, the Library journal 
and scores of prominent serials, and is 
becominj? the maximum size limit of a 
constantly increasing number, as pub- 
lishers come to understand how much 
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it counts against a book if it can not go 
on the regular standard shelves. More 
and more libraries are using the shelves 
only large enough to take 25cm books. 
Any book taller than this of necessary 
must be relegated to special shelves 
where it is out of its regular order and 
easily overlookt by those consulting the 
shelves without referring first to the cat- 
alog, and in any case is away from most 
of the other books on that subject. As 
binders ordinarily do not understand 
this point a frequent result of their prac- 
tice of saving every bit of margin pos- 
sible is that books specially designed to 
go on the regular shelves are just over 
size when bound, and the object of the 
publisher is defeated. In other cases 
the publisher wishes to be liberal and not 
scrimp his paper and so allows more 
than enough margin to bind up in the 
full hight, and the binder again defeats 
the intention of keeping on regular 
shelves by holding to the old rule of 
trimming no more than necessary. The 
bibliophile with a rare and costly vol- 
ume of course goes into spasms if it is 
trimmed in the slightest degree; its 
value to hihi is measured not by its con- 
tents but by width of margin. But for 
practical librarians it is much better to 
trim off a little unnecessary margin 
rather than have a book thrown out of 
its true position. Of course this ques- 
tion only arises with books that are on 
the border line. No one is likely to be 
so intensely utilitarian as to suggest 
cutting down a larger book to 25cm in 
order to get it on the regular shelves, 
even if it could be done and leave a 
little margin, but some careful students 
of this question do not hesitate to trim 
down ordinary cheap books that are 
near the size so that they can go in the 
regular series and not have to be dum- 
mied or found by catalog on special 
shelves. 



Buying-List of Recent Books 

A list of recent books recommended 
for purchase by the library commission 
of several states has been compiled and 
issued hy the Wisconsin free library 
commission. This is No 10 of the series 



of lists and is for free distribution to the 
libraries of the various states whose 
commissions are interested, but sells for 
10 cents to others. There is also given 
in this pamphlet a list of public docu- 
ments for a small library contributed by 
the Nebraska library commission. 
For Illinois 

The Illinois library association has 
arranged with the Wisconsin library 
commission for a limited number of its 
Suggestive lists. These will be furnished 
to the libraries in Illinois upon the re- 
ceipt of ten cents in stamps until the 
supply is exhausted. It is to be regret- 
ted that these lists cannot be distributed 
gratuitously by the association, but as 
our only source of income is the an- 
nual dues our power of usefulness is nec- 
essarily limited. 

Applications for the lists should be 
addressed to Eleanor Roper, secretary 
of the Illinois library association, care 
of the John Crerar library, Chicago. 



Some Needed Changes in Library 
Work 

H. S. Thornc, Ft Hamilton, N. Y. 

When a man of prominence in library 
work sounds the note of warning as he 
does in the following quotation it is time 
for lesser lights to give heed. 

Strive for greater simplicity and 
economy. An invoice which calls for 14 
carefully written items for every book 
entered; a booklist which, when dupli- 
cated for staff and readers, calls for 18- 
items for every book, these are too 
cumbersome and expensive. Labels, 
plates, pockets, marks and numbers on 
the books themselves — their name is 
legion, and many of them are needless. 
Even the labels can be omitted on most 
of the most-used books and on many of 
the others. 

He should have said "all others." 

A few years ago in the Public Libra- 
ries I had the honor of calling atten- 
tion to the growing complications of 
cataloging and predicted that if a halt 
was not called soon the whole system 
would fall by its cumbersome weight — 
like the Campanile at Venice. Th^ 
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time is now at hand when this predic- 
tion will be fulfiUed. 

The other day a cataloger was heard 
to boast that she had used 30 cards in 
cataloging and shelf-listing one book. 
It is not necessary tocondemn that boast 
or criticise it as absurd. The mere state- 
ment of the fact carries the condemna- 
tion with it. 

The public doesn't want 30 cards or 18 
cards or even 14 to read, and never does 
read them. They only cumber the cata- 
log and make it generally unmanageable 
even to the librarians and much more so 
to the public. The more simple the 
catalog the more useful it is. The gen- 
eral public find it hard enough to use a 
catalog at all» however simple. When 
it is complicated it is absolutely use- 
less. Now that the public frequent the 
book shelves — have access to them — 
and can see the books themselves there 
is still less need for a cumbersome cata- 
log or for anything except the briefest 
possible notice of the book. 

Many of the most prominent librarians 
of the country have admitted that half 
of the present system is rubbish. What 
is needed is a minimum not a maximum 
of work in carrying on a library . It is the 
maximum that is practiced now. New 
things are added every day and any- 
body who can discover some additional 
work to do, some new complication, is 
regarded as a Columbus discovering a 
new continent in the library world. And 
the public pays for it all. How long 
will It be willing to do so? 

Books for the Machine Worker 

Prepared by the Plainfield (N. J.) public li- 
brary and posted in the local factories. 

Below is a selection from the library's 
practical non-mathematical books for 
the machine worker. The library also 
receives the following technical period- 
icals, which, when bound, are made 
circulating books: American engineer, 
American machinist. Gassier' s magazine. 
Engineering, Engineering and mining jour- 
nal. Engineering magazine. Engineering 
fiews, Electricial world and engineer. Elec- 
trician, Iron age, Stevens* institute indi- 
cator. 



A itIA i iU . Labrication and lubricants. Illus- 
trated. 

Barber. Repair and maintenance of machinery . 
Illustrated. 
Practical notes for machinery users. 
Cooper. Use of belting. 
Contents: Methods of transmission; varieties 
of belting; rope transmission; frictional 
gearing, etc. 
Fischer. Werkzeugmaschinen. 
One of the most complete works on machine 
topis. Though written in German, the 
abundance of careful drawings make it of 
great value to any machinist. 
Grimsbaw. Shop kinks. Illustrated. 
Full of valuable and helpful suggestions re- 
garding things that can be applied in shop 
practice. 

Hiscox. Mechanical movements, powers, de- 
vices and appliances. 1649 illustrations. 
Gives illustration of each mechanical de- 
vice in general use, with short description. 
Hutton. Mechanical engineering of power 
plants. Illustrated. 
A compact view of power-house practice. 
Richards. Woodworking machinery and the 
arrangement of factories. Illustrated. 
Mainly based upon American practice. 
Rose. Complete practical machinist. Illus- 
trated. 15th edition revised. 
Contents: Lathe and vise work, drills, taps 
and dies, hardening and tempering, mak- 
ing and use of tools, grinding, etc. 
Rose. Patternmaker's assistant, lathe, branch, 
core and sweep work and practical gear 
construction. Illustrated. i8th edition. 
Information is given from actual pattern-shop 
practice, and in the ordinary workshop par- 
lance. 

See. Extracts from ChordaFs letters. 
Shop letters written for shop men by a shop 
man. 

Watson. Modem practice of American ma- 
chinists and engineers. Illustrated. 
Contents: Lathe work, tools and processes, 
steam and the steam engine, gears, belt- 
ing, etc. 

Watson. Small engines and boilers. Illus- 
trated with workmg drawings. 
Aims to give concise, specific directions for 
the construction of small steam engines 
and boilers of modern types. 

Wilton. Modem printing machinery. Illus- 
trated. 

Illustrated descriptions given of modem print- 
ing machinery, with a short historical 
sketch. 

Usher. Modern machinist. Illustrated. Edi- 
tion 2. 

Confined to the methods and appliances 
which are usually available or can be 
readily made in any ordinary machine 
shop. 
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Books of the Sea 

List of 43 submitted by young readers of 
St Nicholas 

The February St Nicholas publishes 
what, all points considered, seemed the 
best of the lists of books about the 
ocean submitted by readers of its Books 
and reading department: 

Homer. The Odyssey. 

F^nelon. Adventures of Telemachus. 

Virgil. The JEneld. 

Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe. 

Wyss, Jean Rudolph. Swiss Family Robinson. 

Cooper, J. Fennimore. Sea tales: The pilot. 

Water witch, Red rover, Wing and wing, 

Two admirals. 
Kingsley. Charles. Westward ho! 
Porter, Jane. Sir Edward Seaward's narrative 

of his shipwreck. 
Marryat, Captain. Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
Hugo, Victor. Toilers of the sea. 
Verne, Jules. Twenty thousand leagues under 

the sea. 

Dana, R. H. Two years before the mast. 
Stevenson, R. L. Treasure island. 

Krdnapped. 
Kipling, Rudyard. Captains courageous. 
Pyle, Howard, ed. The buccaneers and maroon- 

ers of America. 
Nansen, Fridjof. Farthest north. 
Hayes, Isaac I. Cast away in the cold. 

An arctic boat journey. 
Evans, R. D. Admiral. A sailor's log. 
Brooks, Elbridge S. The story of the American 

sailor. 

Bullen, Frank T. The cruise of the Cachalot. 

The log of a sea waif. 
Ballantyne, Robert Michael. The coral island. 
Brady, Cyrus Townsend. For the freedom of 
the sea. 

The grip of honor. (Story of Paul Jones and 
the American revolution). 
Slocum, Captain Joshua. Sailing alone around 
the world. 

Brassey, Mrs. Around the world in the yacht 
Sunbeam. 

Stockton, Frank R. The adventures of Cap- 
tain Horn. 

Baker, Sir Samuel. Cast up by the sea. 

Seelejr, Charles Sumner. The Spanish Galleon. 

Melville, Herman. Typee and Omoo. 

Seawell. Molly Elliot. Little Jarvis. 

Nash, Henry. Bare rock; or, The island of 
pearls. 

Barnes, lames. Midshipman Farragut. 
Ingersoll, Ernest The Dook of the ocean. 
Irving. Washington. Life and voyages of Co- 
lumbus. 

United States— Report of the U. S. fish commis- 
sioner. 

What Dr Darwin saw in a voyage around the 
world on the ship Beagle. 



The Ideal of the Olden Time 

The following, recently distributed 
from the Newark (N. J.) public library, 
shows an appreciation of the situation 
in the olden time, which we of a more 
modern day are sometimes apt to for- 
get: 

J. B. Cotton det Houssayes on the qualifica- 
tions and duties of a librarian, 1780 

The superintendent of a library, what- 
ever be its character, should be no 
stranger to any department of learning: 
sacred and profane literature, the fine 
arts, the exact sciences, all should be 
familiar to him. A diligent and inde- 
fatigable student, ardently devoted to 
letters, his sole and abiding aim should 
be to make sure their advancement. 
Especially should the superintendent of 
a library receive all its visitors, whether 
scholars or the simply curious, with an 
assiduous attention so polite and kindly 
that his reception shall appear to each 
one the effect of a distinction purely 
personal. He will never seek to steal 
away from the notice of all into some 
solitary or unknown retreat. The li- 
brarian should especially guard himself 
against that unfortunate disposition 
which would renderhim, like the dragon 
in the fable, jealous of the treasures in- 
trusted to his keeping, and lead him to 
conceal from the inspection of the pub- 
lic riches which had been brought to- 
gether solely with the view of being 
placed at its disposition. What, more- 
over, would be the object of these pre- 
cious collections, gathered at so great 
expense by fortune or by science, if they 
were not consecrated, according to the 
intention of their generous founders, to 
the advancement, the glory, and the per- 
fection of science and literature? 



The name of Wm. Stetson Merrill, of 
the Newberry library, Chicago, appears 
with that of Rev. T. E. Judge, as editor 
of the Catholic review of reviews, Chi- 
cago. This is a new publication to be 
devoted to ^'current literature and ques- 
tions of the day, treated from the Cath- 
olic point of view " It replaces Re- 
view of Catholic pedagogy. 
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Full Names of Authors 

(From the Library of congress. Catalog division) 
Anonyms and pseudonyms 

Cook, Joel, 1842-, is the author of The Phila- 
delphia national book. 

Miller, Wilhelm, is the editor of How to make 
a flower garden. 

Dallas, Richard, is a pseudonym of Williams, 
Nathan Winslow, i860—, A master hand. 

Dec, Harry, is a pseudonym of Dankoler, Har- 
ry Edward. 1863—, James Griffin's adven- 
tures in South Africa. 

Egan, M. B., is a pseudonym of Smith, Mary 
Pauline. 1833—, Guy*s fortune. 

Jacksoo, Stephen, is a pseudonym of Steven- 
son, John, 1853—, The Magic mantle and 
other stories. 

Lessing, Bruno, is a pseudonym of Block, Ru- 
dolph Edgar, 1870—, Children of men. 

Lewis, George, is a pseudonym of Compton, 
Margaret, 1852-1903— , Civics. 

Van, Jennie E., is a pseudonym of Van Am- 
ringe, Mrs Jennie Elizabeth (Wilmuth) 
1855—, Wise old deacon. 

Full names of authors 

Alger, George William, 1872—, and Slater, 
Samuel Scott, 1870—. A treatise on the 
New York employers* liability act. 

Almirall, Nina Louise, 1877—. The master feel- 
ing. 

Armstrong, Andrew Campbell, i860—. Tran- 
sitional eras in thought. 

Ayer, Mary Farwell, 1878—. Boston common 
in colonial and provincial days. 

Barry, William Francis, 1872—. The hygiene 
of the schoolroom. 

Bayley, Frank Tappan, 1846—. Little ten-min- 
utes. 

Black, Israel Putnam, 1845-1903— . Practical 
primary plans. 

Blaisdell, S. Lillian, 1869—. Story friends. 

Broaker, Julia Frederika (Liith) "Mrs Frank 
Broaktr.*' The younger Mrs Courtney. 

Brown, Eugene de Aguero, 1875—. Thanksgiv- 
ing and other rhymes. 

Buck, Jirah Dewty, r838— . Mystic masonry. 

Chapman, Thomas JefifersoB, 1836—. Old Pitts- 
burg days. 

Curry, Elvin James, 1878—. The red blood of 
oddfellowship. 

Dean, Gilbert Smith, 1847—. Hear the other side. 

Degen, George Casper, 1863—. Proportionate 
giving versus haphazard giving. 

De Moss, James Andrew, 1859—. A look through 
the lens of prophesy. 

Eggert, Charles Augustus, 1853— , ed. Goethe's 
Das marchen. 

Ellwood, Charles Abram, 1873—. Public re- 
lief and private charity in England. 

Eyeritt, James Andrew, 1857—. The third 
power. 

Foster, Robert Frederick, 1853—. Foster's 

Bridge tactics. 
Ooodman, Frederick Simeon, 1858—. Prayer: 

principles and examples. 



Libraries 

Haley, Mary Alice, 1843—. Story of Somerville. 
Hanscom, Frank Edward, 1863—. Bible read- 
ings, selected and arranged by F. E. Hans- 
com. 

Hartman, Levi Balmer, 1838—. Carlo, the no- 
ble dog. 

Hawley, Thomas, 1866 — . American steam en- 
gines. 

Holcombe, Theodore Isaac, 1832—. An apostle 

of the wilderness. 
Hooper, Emma Margaret, 1865—. Home dress- 
making made easy. 
Ives, Franklin Titus, 1828—. Yankee jumbles. 
Jarvis, Robert Edward Lee, 1870—. The mak- 
ing of a Christian. 
Jury, John George, 1866- . Omar and Fitzger- 
ald and other poems. 
Law, Frederic Stanley, 184^. Operatic tales. 
Lindelof, Otto Julius Swensoo, 1852 — . A trip 

to the north pole. 
McClure, Walter Teanant, 1856—. A betrayed 
trust. 

Martineau, William Charles, 1872 — . A me- 
mento to the death of the holy father. Pope 
LeoXIIL 

Mayo, Nelson Slater, 1866—. The care of ani- 
mals. 

Miller, Coorad Jenness, 1842—. Dogs of all na- 
tions in prose and rhyme. 
O'Shea, John Joseph, 1842—. The two Ken- 
ricks. 

Finer, Howell Lake, 1858—. Builders of the 
beautiful. 

Reed, Lyman Coleman, 1875—. American me- 
ter practice. 
Reitzel, Charles Francis, 1869— . Robert Wood- 
know*s difficulties in finding a church home. 
Rhodes, Helen Kelsey. The legend of the 
Holy Grail. 

Ronfling, Nils Nflson, 1870 — . A summer in 

Telemarkin. 
Royer, Galen Brown, 1862—. Ruth, the true- 
hearted. 

Russell, Arthur Joseph, 1861— . Stoney Lone- 
some. 

Shaw, Charles Dannelly, 1834—. Stories of the 

ancient Greeks. 
Shearer, William John, 1865—. The grading 

of schools, morals and manners. 
Sibley, William Giddiogs, i860—. The story of 

freemasonry. 
Taylor, Arthur Nelson, 1867—. The law in its 

relation to physicians. 
Thomas, Henry Walter, 1842—. History of 

the Doles-Cook brigade. 
Tuttle, Altxaoder Harrison, 1844—. The liv- 
ing word. 

Ullmaa, Joseph Frederick, 1857—. What's 
the odds? 

Underbill, Charles Reginald, 1874— . The elec- 
tromagnet. 

Wade, Alexander Luark, 1832—. How to 

make the honeymoon last through life. 
Waite, Harris Benjamin, 1858—. A thousand 

and one musical facts. 
Worsham, William Johnson, 1840—. The old 
nineteenth Tennessee, C. S. A» 
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Library Meetings 

Biiflfalo— The first meeting of the Li- 
brary chib of Buffalo for the year 1904 
was held on the evening of January 28, 
at the Public library building in the 
room now devoted to school library 
work. The president, E, P. Van Duzee, 
of the Grosvenor library, opened the 
meeting by reading an interesting paper 
on the work of the organization. Fred- 
erick J. Shepard read a charming paper 
on the Celtic poets and their work. 
Mrs Elmandorf gave an interesting talk 
on the revision of the A. L. A catalog, 
a work upon which she is at present en- 
gaged. The club then adjourned to en- 
joy the refreshments furnished by the 
kindness of Mr. Elmandorf. 

Katharine L. Cuthbert, Sec'y 

Califoroia — The monthly meeting of 
the Library association of California was 
held in the children's room of the Oak- 
land Carnegie library on Friday evening, 
Feb. 12, 1904. President Joy Lichten- 
stein presided. 

Two papers were read-, each followed 
by a general discussion. The fii;st paf)er 
on a Comparison of some charging sys- 
tems in general use, was by Miss Hyde, 
of the California academy of sciences. 
It consisted of a technical comparison 
and explanation of Columbia, Browne, 
and Newark charging systems, being the 
most widely known ones in use at the 
present day. The merits of each of the 
varied methods of giving out books and 
keeping track of them were dwelt upon. 
Suggestions were made for modifica- 
tions of these systems to suit the special 
needs of individual libraries. 

Mrs Alice G. Whitbeck, of the Me- 
chanics' institute library, read the sec- 
ond paper. The subject was Bulletin 
work in libraries. She said in part: 
Bulletins in libraries are especially valu- 
able in the children's department. The 
holiday season is an appropriate time for 
bulletins, and children enjoy such things 
as bright references to the festival 
periods. Picture bulletins, of course, are 
the most attractive, for interesting pic- 
tures attract attention. The bulletins 
may be made by painting card board, 



accompanied by pictures cut from illus- 
trated papers. The ladder system is a 
very good method. Graded lists of 
books are posted. A child begins at the 
bottom and reads the books through to 
the top. When he has read them all, 
his name is placed on the honor roll. 
Attractive picture bulletins, too, often 
succeed in having the adult aimless fic- 
tion reader take up a line of more edu- 
cating literature. 

Birthdays of great men, statesmen, 
authors, etc., serve as occasions for bul- 
letins. Lists of books on the men in 
question often succeed in getting the 
children to read volumes they would 
otherwise neglect. 

Librarian J. C. Rowel 1, of the State 
university, gave a talk on Mutual help- 
fulness. In our profession, said Mr 
Rowell, we must be helpful, else we have 
no business to be behind a delivery desk. 
The librarian is supposed to know every- 
thing, or at least be able to point out 
the source of information desired. He 
should be w^ell acquainted with printing, 
bibliography, and also have executive 
ability. He should have a knowledge 
of pyrography and engraving, to be able 
to distinguish the different styles. A 
librarian ought to be a lover of books - 
to feel that they have a soul and then 
impart this feeling to others. In a large 
library each of the attendants should 
specialize along one line, and then help 
one another with the knowledge ac- 
quired. We should keep up the study, 
or else we will grow rusty along our 
special line. 

President Lichtenstein told of the 
proposal the executive committee had 
made to induce the smaller libraries to 
join the state association. It proposed 
to issue a printed bulletin at stated in- 
tervals, containing papers read at the 
monthly meetings, guides to libraries, 
lists of books, fundamentals of library 
buildings and lists of best books con- 
cerning California. An annual confer- 
ence of three days was suggested to be 
held in connection with the state teach- 
ers* meetings. Then it would be worth 
while for the librarians of the smaller scat- 
tered libraries to attend the gatherings. 
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The March meeting will be held in 
San Francisco, when the general subject 
of Book buying will be discussed. 

M. A. Schmidt, Sec'y- 

Connecticut — The thirteenth annual 
meeting of the Connecticut library as- 
sociation met at Derby, Friday, Febru- 
ary 5. After the routine business W. 
K. Stetson read the report of the com- 
mittee on Connecticut bibliography. 
The report was accepted and it was 
voted to appoint a committee to make a 
systematic collection of data on printed 
books in any way related to Connecti- 
cut before 1800 

A full discussion of open shelves was 
given. Dotha Stone Pinneo of Nor- 
walk said that in six years' work with 
700OV., only 14 books had been lost, and 
that access to the shelves had greatly 
helped the readers. 

Josephine S. Heydrick, of the Pequot 
library, Southport, defined the three 
degrees of intimacy between the public 
and books as first, where no books are 
on open shelves; second, where certain 
classes may be handled ; and third, where 
all are for free use. In her own library, 
10 years ago, only reference books were 
allowed to be used by the public; then 
revolving cases were filled with chil- 
dren's books, of which only one has been 
lost in nine years. Another case was 
given up to new non-fiction and books 
upon current topics, and on the opening 
of the new stackroom, 1300V. of novels 
were placed on open shelves. Only two 
of these have been lost. 

Mr Stetson reported the open-shelf 
system in use at the New Haven public 
library since June, 1895, and ^^^^ 9^ P^'* 
cent of readers get their own books, the 
other 10 per cent preferring to have 
them selected by the assistants at the 
loan counter. There is no time or 
money saved, the books needing much 
rearrangement. Some books are stolen, 
but the loss does not amount to 2 per 
cent, and many of the missing volumes 
are text books and trade manuals. As 
much .«^upervision as possible is given to 
books of these classes. 

Of 29 heads of libraries present, 17 



have open shelves, 9 permit readers to 
go to a part of the books, and 3 allow no 
access to them. 

Mr Parker, of the Library Bureau, 
spoke of the recent change in favor of 
open shelves at Pratt institute, Brook- 
lyn, and Rev. Edward C Fellowes of 
Derby made a plea based on his re- 
membrance of old library conditions in 
Hartford for the freedom of the shelves. 

Henry M. Whitney of Branford gave 
an amusing talk on some recent criti- 
cisms on public libraries, referring to 
Brooks Adams, who in his New em- 
pire thinks that libraries are in a bad 
way because they do not differ as much 
as they should, and that every library 
should have a specialty different from 
every other. A recent writer in the 
Lamp, who thinks that libraries are ruin- 
ing literature and that 99 per cent of 
what children read is fiction, knows 
nothing about his subject, and another 
writer in the Outlook who poses as the 
uncle of one Dolly, a girl who reads 
poor novels, shows that Dolly was not 
started in the right way when she began 
to read. The librarian should make a 
stand for the purchase of as high grade 
novels as possible, and will make as 
many concessions as he thinks wise and 
necessary. The critics like Mr Adams 
and the others, including Gerald Stanley 
Lee, never offer suggestions as to what 
a library should do, but wish it to be a 
quiet spot for their own use alone. Li- 
brarians will bear comparison with 
members of all other professions, includ- 
ing lawyers, physicians, and statesmen. 

The afternoon session was opened by 
the announcement of the names of the 
standing committee on Connecticut 
bibliography: F. B. Dexter, of Yale uni- 
versity. Rev. W. H. Holman of South- 
port, James Terry, of New Haven, Prof. 
W. J. James, of Wesleyan university, 
A. C. Bates, of the Connecticut Histor- 
ical society, F. B. Gay, of the Watkinson 
library, George S. Goddard, of the State 
library, H. M. Whitney, of the Black- 
stone Memorial library, Branford. 

This committee was authorized to 
draw on the treasurer for an amount 
not exceeding $50. 
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Miss Sperry, of the Silas Bronson li- 
brary, Waterbury, opened a discussion 
on libraries and schools, emphasizing 
the doubtful effect of over-reading and 
the pleasure to be derived from a taste 
for literature as literature, which taste 
must be formed in childhood, mainly 
through the schools. She thought that 
in the modern library there is a danger 
of adults being forgotten if we are to 
meet the ideals laid down for school 
work, including a perfect children's 
room with story-hour, special librarian, 
aids to teachers, encouragement of de- 
bating clubs for children, and a system of 
deposit-libraries for class-rooms. Miss 
Sperry mentioned the enormous amount 
of school work done in the Buffalo li- 
brary, and advocated school branches 
where teachers can regulate circulation. 
She would have a teachers' reference- 
room rather than a children's circulating 
department, and let teachers take care of 
the story-hour and assume the direction 
of children's reading as their share of 
the work. 

Anna Hadley, of the Ansonia library, 
gave a description of the Neighborhood 
literary club, whose members are the 
five librarians of Ansonia, Derby, Derby 
Neck, Shelton, and Seymour. The club 
has no by-laws, no programs, and no 
papers, but meets once a month to talk 
over library needs and aims, exchange 
duplicates, etc., and aims to consecrate 
the forces of all the local libraries by 
means of inter-library loans. 

Wilbur F. Gordy, of the Second north 
school, Hartford, gave the closing paper 
of the session, on the Relation of schools 
to libraries. At the request of Miss 
Child, the librarian of the Derby public 
library, most of the schools in the city 
had been closed, and many of the teach- 
ers were present. Mr Gordy considers 
all librarians just as much teachers as 
those enrolled in the schools. He spoke 
of the unfavorable conditions for form- 
ing a taste for literature in many of our 
common schools on account of the large 
number of foreign-born children who 
enter them at twelve to leave at four- 
teen, and stated that Hartford's central 
district is practically a foreign city, 



where out of 1,300 children less than 
250 are of American parentage on both 
sides. He said that the great need of 
the schools was money to spend, and 
that the time would come when there 
would be more, and the very best men 
and women would be given to the school 
work. He would have librarians go into 
the school rooms to help and suggest 
as often as convenient. Reading-lists 
should be shorter and contain more an- 
notations. The public does not under- 
stand the need of help to the library. 
Mr Gordy read the list of the school 
duplicates furnished in sets of 50 by the 
Hartford public library to the public 
schools. 

The officers reelected for the next 
year are: President, Jonathan Trum- 
bull, Norwich; vice-presidents, Eliza- 
beth Griswold, Old Lyme; William N. 
C. Carlton, Hartford; Elizabeth Van 
Hoevenberg, Stamford; Alfred E. Ham- 
mer, Branford; Hellen Sperry, Water- 
bury; William Maxwell, Rockville; sec- 
retary, Laura F. Philbrook, Middletown; 
treasurer,C. Belle Maltbie, Falls Village. 

Massachutctts— February 1 1 . The win- 
ter meeting of the Western Massachu- 
setts library club was largely attended. 
In the absence of the president, H. C. 
Wellman, of the Springfield library, pre- 
sided. 

After transacting matters of busi- 
ness the club proceeded to a discussion 
of Reference work. Miss Medlicott, of 
the Springfield city library, opened the 
discussion. She said in part: Refer- 
ence work includes a little of every- 
thing. The best training for it comes 
through practical experience and the 
power to put yourself in another's place. 
Two qualities needed by the reference 
librarian are patience and tact. Some 
practical problems we have had to meet 
m Springfield will be found in the fol- 
lowing questions: Where can I find 
material for a debate on the United 
States armory? Where can I find the 
principal railways and waterways of 
South America? How do the laws of 
Moses influence the laws of to-day? 
How tall was George Washington? etc. 
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Miss Blakely» of Mt Holyoke college 
library, spoke especially of reference 
work in a college library. She said: 
In a college the instructors do the lion's 
share of the reference work» for they 
refer the student to certain books and 
prepare lists on special subjects. The 
librarian works with the instructors, and 
endeavors to keep in touch with the va- 
rious courses. The library is a labor- 
atory for all students, but many have 
no idea of how to use it. The libra- 
rian strives to teach them self-reliance, 
• so that they may learn to look up spe- 
cial subjects themselves rather than be 
wholly dependent on her. The college 
librarian should be interested in people, 
responsive to their needs, scholarly in 
her taste and an archeologist among 
books. 

Miss Beers, of Forbes library at North- 
ampton, gave a paper on Reference 
work in Forbes library. 

Prof. James Walter Crook, of Amherst 
college, gave the first address of the 
afternoon session, on Some problems in 
sociology as treated in modern writers. 

Miss Hubbard, instructor in English 
literature at Smith college, gave the 
closing address of the afternoon on Best 
authorities in English and American 
literature. She spoke of the books of 
English literature of special value for 
the small library. For biographical ma- 
terial on an author she mentioned En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, Dictionary of na- 
tional biography, and Ryland's Chrono- 
logical outlines of English literature. A 
small library should endeavor to get let- 
ters, diaries, and autobiographies of the 
leading authors. Among series, the 
best are English men of letters series, 
American men of letters series. Two 
text-books valuable in the study of Eng- 
lish literature are Stopford Brook's 
Primer of English literature, and Moody 
& Lovitt's English literature. An ade- 
quate treatment of the drama may be 
found in Freytag's Technique of the 
drama, and Woodbridge's The drama: 
its law and technique. The authorita- 
tive works in the study of fiction are 
Development of the novel, by Cross, 
The English novel, by Raleigh, and 



The study of prose fiction, by Bliss 
Perry. Among critical essays, the best 
are Lowell's Essays, BirrelTs, Gosse's 
Critical Kitkats, and Leslie Stephen's 
Essays. 

After a vote of thanks to the speakers 
and to all who so kindly entertained the 
club, the meeting adjourned. 

The meeting at Atlantic City, N. J., March 
i8 19, 1904 

The annual joint meeting of the New 
Jersey library association and the Penn- 
sylvania library club is to take place on 
March 18-19, at Atlantic City, N. J. 
Headquarters are to be the hotel Rudolf, 
and all librarians and friends of the li- 
brary cause are cordially invited to at- 
tend. The main topic of the discussion 
will be Special collections; but it is ex- 
pected that other matters of importance 
will be taken up and several other sub- 
jects be touched on in passing. Among 
these will be the Tabard inn proposition 
to libraries.' Among the speakers will 
be William Nelson, of the New Jersey 
historical society, Dr Enno Littmann 
of Princeton, Alfred M. Heston of At- 
lantic City, Geo. F. Bowerman of Wil- 
mington, Mr Thomson of Philadelphia 
free library, besides the regular stand- 
bys who are always present and ready to 
help make an interesting meeting. This 
is one of the meetings where one rests 
as well as works, and it is worth attend- 
ing by all who can take the time to do it. 

Library Schools 
Drexel institute 

Mr Emerson, binder for the Phila- 
delphia free library, spoke to the li- 
brary class two weeks ago on mending 
books. The talk was informal, but of 
great use to the students because of the 
practical work shown. Mr Emerson il- 
lustrated various ways of putting a book 
back into a case binding when, as often 
happens, it has been torn out. He also 
showed the students how to put in plates 
on hinges and how to insert a signature 
at the end of a book. 

On February 8, the students visited 
the establishment of J. B. Lippincott & 
Company. They saw the various proc- 
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esses of bookmaking, from the printing 
through the binding. In this way many 
points which had been discussed in the 
course on book-binding were illustrated 
and made clear. 

In the Selection of books course, the 
students are at present compiling a list 
of one hundred works of the best fic- 
tion in the library of Drexel institute. 
The list is to include foreign books as 
well as the best known masterpieces of 
English and American fiction. The more 
recent novels which are so universally 
read are being rejected, as far as that is 
feasible, and attention is being called to 
some of the older and less-known works. 

Miss Sharp, director of Illinois State 
library school, visited the Library school 
on February i. 

Edith Pancoast, class of 'oi, has been 
engaged to do some cataloging work at 
the State library, Harrisburg. 

Alice B. Kroeger, director. 

Indiana library commisaion 

The Public library commission of In- 
diana announce that a six-weeks course 
for the training of librarians will be 
given again this year at the Winona 
assembly summer school, Winona Lake, 
from July 4 to August 13. 

A very brief course (two weeks) was 
given recently at the state house. Four- 
teen students were enrolled in it. The 
subjects selected for the course and the 
practice given in the elementary steps 
required in the ordering, accessioning 
and classifying of books and the inau- 
gurating of a charging system, were 
such as would enable an intelligent stu- 
dent to begin to render valuable service 
in the library position she was filling. 

The opportunity is given the mem- 
bers of the January class to enter the 
school at Winona for the last four weeks, 
taking up cataloging, reference work 
with children, and other .^^pecial topics 
which will be treated by an increased 
force of instructors and lecturers. 

There are indications that there is a 
demand from last year's students for an 
advance course in cataloging, reference 
and bibliography. The program will be 
arranged to meet this demand, probably 



during the last tWo weeks of the As- 
sembly summer school. 

Wisconsin summer school 

Statistics of the Wisconsin summer 
school from its beginning as here given, 
furnish a valuable basis for calculating 
library conditions in that state. They 
can not but warrant a favorable opinion 
of the good effects of the work: 



Term 


Year 


No. 


Wi8. 


1st 




5 


I 


2Dd 


1896 


^1 


2 


3rd 


1897 


16 


4 


4th 


1898 


24 


6 


5th 


1899 


36 


12 


6th 


1900 


40 


23 


7th 


I901 




24 


8th 


1902 


26 


21 


Qtb 


1903 




14 






^^ 


107 


Supplementary 


1902 




13 


Document 


1902 


47 


19 






304 
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Number at head of Wisconsin public 
libraries, January, 1904, 34. 

Number at head of Wisconsin Normal 
public libraries, January, 1904, 2. 

Number at head of Wisconsin college 
public libraries, January, 1904, 2. 

Total number employed in Wisconsin 
libraries (exclusive of document course 
students), 78. 

Trained librarians in Wisconsin (one 
year or more), in charge of public libra- 
ries: Albany, 3; Illinois, 6; Pratt, i; Sco- 
ville, 2. 

In normal schools: Pratt, 2; Illinois,, 
i; Albany, i. 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture 

ErraU 

Attention is called to the mistakes in- 
the serial numbers in Library bulletin 
no. 47, April-June, 1903. A sheet giv- 
ing corrected numbers will be sent oa 
application to the department. 

Those wishing to order catalog cards, 
from Library of congress must send the 
corrected numbers to insure the receipt 
of the card desired. 

Many bulletins of the Department of 
agriculture are sent free on application 
of responsible persons. 
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News from the Field 

East 

The report of Librarian James, of the 
Wesleyan university library,gives the ad- 
ditions for the past year as 1549V. The 
total number of volumes in the library 
is 6400V. The reclassification work of 
last summer covered 3000V. The total 
number of volumes classified is 420OV. 

In the Boston public library the 
Daughters of the American revolution 
will soon erect a tablet in honor of pat- 
riotic song writers. The list contains 
these names: William Billings, Olive 
Holden, John Howard Pa^'ne, Samuel 
Francis Smith, Francis Scott Key, 
George Frederick Root, and Julia Ward 
Howe. The work of Payne, Key, and 
Mrs Howe is well known. Billings wrote 
Independence and Columbia. Olive 
Holden wrote the Coronation hymn. 
Smith is the author of My country, 'tis 
of thee, and Root was the leading song 
writer in the war for the union. 

Central Atlantic 

Andrew Carnegie has given Lebanon 
Valley college at Annville, Pa., $20,000 
for a library building, without conditions. 

Mary L. Davis, for several years head 
of the catalog department of Pratt insti- 
tute free library, Brooklyn, has sent in 
her resignation, to take effect next June. 

Ruth Yeomans, who has been assist- 
ant librarian in Public library of Dan- 
ville, 111., for several years, has been 
elected librarian of Public library at 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

The Astor library. New York city, has 
been celebrating its fiftieth anniversary. 
It was founded in 1854 by John Jacob 
Astor, who gave $400,000 to that end. 
Later his son, W. B. Astor, gave the li- 
brary an endowment of $550,000. 

At the close of the recent exhibition 
of fine book bindings and rare works on 
the subject of the bookbinders' art, in the 
library of Columbia university, Samuel 
P. Avery, the owner of the exhibits, pre- 
sented to the library of the university all 
the books descriptive of bookbinding, 
numbering I20v. The other 123V. in the 



exhibition formed together a compre- 
hensive object lesson in bookbinding 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
century. While it was open the display 
of books was examined by more than 
2000 visitors, including a large number 
of owners of and employes in bookbind- 
eries. 

The Moore memorial library of Greene, 
N. Y., was opened to the public Jan- 
uary 28. A general reception was 
given by the trustees in the afternoon 
and the library thrown open for ins{>ec- 
tion. The formal exercises were held 
in the evening in the assembly liall of 
the building. The library is the gift of 
Judge William H. Moore and James 
Hobart Moore to the citizens of Greene 
as a memorial to their parents, the late 
Nathaniel F. Moore and Rachel A. 
Moore. Mrs Moore is a resident of the 
town and donated the lot on which the 
library stands. The building is of Indi- 
ana limestone and is a fine specimen of 
the classic style of architecture. The 
second floor consists of an assembly 
hall seating 300 people and is separated 
from the main library rooms beneath by 
sound-proof flooring. The library floor 
contains a large reading room separated 
into two portions by pillars, librari- 
an's room, stacks for io,OOOv., and lav- 
atories. One corner of the reading 
room js converted into a children's cor- 
ner and contains the children's books 
on low shelves. The library opens with 
a collection of about 5000 new books. 

The cost of the building and lot ap- 
proximates $70,000. With the library 
building the donors have given an en- 
dowment fund of $50,000 in four per 
cent bonds, for its maintenance. They 
also sent, upon receipt of the trustees* 
estimate of $7000 as necessary for the 
expenses of furnishing and organizing 
the library, a check for $9000 for that 
purpose. 

Central 

Andrew Carnegie has given Wilber- 
force (Ohio) university $15,000 for a li- 
brary building. 

Belle Sweet, who will graduate in June 
from Illinois State library school, has 
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been appointed librarian of the new li- 
brary at Clinton, Iowa. 

W. B. McKinley of Champaign, III., 
has given $I0,000 to the Burnham li- 
brary of that place. 

Ft Wayne public library has received 
an additional gift of $15,000 from Mr 
Carnegie. This makes the total sum re- 
ceived from him $90,000. 

The Library commission of Iowa has 
prepared a check list of the publications 
of the state of Iowa. The compilation 
was made by Lavinia Steele. 

William J. Bryan will build and furnish 
a library building to cost $25,000 as a 
memorial to his father and mother, at 
his former home at Salem, 111. 

The term of office for the State libra- 
rian of Kentucky has been increased 
from two to four years, and the salary 
has been made $1200 a year. Pauline 
Hardin has been reelected State libra- 
rian. 

Katherine Ensign, who has had charge 
of the Juvenile department, Duluth pub- 
lic library, has sent in her resignation, in 
order to take the position of librarian of 
the State Normal school at Duluth, 
Minn. 

William E. Jenkins has been elected li- 
brarian of the State university of Indiana, 
from which institution he was graduated 
in 1891. He took an A. M. from Stan- 
ford university in 1894, and is spending 
this year in the State library school at 
Albany. N. Y. 

After a dispute for two years about 
the location of the library building, to 
be a gift from Mr Carnegie to Waterloo, 
Iowa, the matter has been settled by 
Mr Carnegie doubling his gift of $20,000 
which will provide two library buildings 
for the two sides of the town. 

The report of Martin Hensel, librarian 
of the Columbus (Ohio) public school 
library, for the past year, shows a total 
circulation for 2i6,68ov. with 57,057V. 
on the shelves; 304,616V. were consulted 
at the library and its 26 sub-branches. 
The additions to the library numbered, 
last year, 4916V. 



The annual report of the Duluth 
(Minn.) public library gives the follow- 
ing number of volumes in library, 37,- 
989; number added during year, 3028; 
circulation during year, 117,630; average 
daily circulation, 385; number of bor- 
rowers* cards issued, 1945; number of 
cards in force, 12,567. 

The Indianapolis public library has 
issued a list of books and magazine 
articles on international extradition, ex- 
amined and referred to in the proceed- 
ings to extradite James Lynchehaun. As 
he was on trial to determine whether he 
was guilty of political offenses or not 
the trial took a wide range in interna- 
tional law, supported by legal authorities 
of high order. 

On February 5, a library club was 
organized, composed of members of the 
Duluth and Superior public libraries 
staffs, and librarians of the normal 
schools of both places. Miss Poirier, of 
the Duluth public library, was made 
president, and Miss Eaton, of the Supe- 
rior normal school library, secretary. 
The next meeting will be on call of the 
secretary. 

The annual report of State librarian 
Galbreath, on Traveling libraries in 
Ohio,for 1903, made the following points: 

The feature of the year's work is the 
very marked increase of the circulation 
of books through the Traveling library 
department. No stronger testimonial to 
the popularity of the system can be 
given than the following: There were 
circulated from Nov. 15, 1902, to Nov. 
15, 1903, 923 libraries and 27,078V. 

The libraries issued within the past 
year were distributed as follow^: To 
women's clubs, 140; to independent 
study clubs, 181; to men's clubs, 21; 
schools, 409; to granges, 71; to religious 
organizations, 85; to libraries, 16; total, 
923. These libraries were sent to 553 
different communities of the state. 

The foregoing statistics show an in- 
crease over last year of 120 libraries, 
aggregating 5047V. 

West 

The beautiful new library building of 
Beatrice, Neb., a gift from Andrew Car- 
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negie, was opened to the public Janu- 
ary 29. This is a strictly up-to-date li- 
brary, and in its new building with the 
best of modern appliances and fittings 
it has a bright future before it. Miss 
Hagey» a graduate of Illinois library 
school, is in charge. 

South 

The Carnegie library of Cordele, Ga., 
is about completed, and Marie Mont- 
fort has been elected librarian. 

Pacific coast 

The late C. E. Doe of San Francisco 
has left to the University of California 
a legacy of g6oo,ooo to be used for the 
library of the institution. 

The State library of California will 
make a considerable exhibit at the 
World's fair at St Louis. In connection 
with photographs of the departments 
of the library, a description of each will 
be given. Other features of the exhibit 
will be samples of catalogs, and sam- 
ples of newspaper index. A photo- 
graph of the first newspaper ever pub- 
lished in California will go to St Louis, 
together with other interesting features 
in this line. 

Samples of the traveling libraries will 
be exhibited. A description of all the 
libraries in California, with views, and 
where they can be obtained, will be 
shown, together with maps of the state. 
These maps will mark the cities that 
have libraries, also the places where 
traveling libraries have been installed, 
up to the time the exhibit is made. 

All of the descriptions and the litera- 
ture on the work that is being done on 
the traveling libraries will be compiled 
into one book, which will be for distribu- 
tion. 

Foreign 

There are at Chatsworth two libraries, 
says the London Chronicle, the Great li- 
brary and the West library. The doors 
are decorated with imitation book backs. 
These are furnished with imaginary titles 
reminiscent of the bygone love of pun- 
ning. Here are some of the titles Tom 
Hood invented for the sham bookcase: 
Wren's Voyage to the Canaries; Egg, by 



Shelley; Horn Took on catching cows; 
Esterhazy on spring fogs; Macadam's 
Rhodes; Inigo Jones on secret entrances; 
Minto's Coins; Beveridge on the beer 
act. Those who know the treasures 
contained in the Chatsworth libraries^ 
even while they smile at such fooling,, 
can not but marvel at the incongruity 
of it. 

Five halls of the University of Turin 
library were destroyed by fire January 
26. It is roughly estimated that over 
iC)0,ooov.,were burned, as well as many 
rare manuscripts. The library was con- 
sidered the most famous in Italy, more 
notable even than the Vatican library. 

The University library numbered over 
250,000 printed volumes and over 4000 
manuscripts. It contained the former 
library and manuscripts of the house of 
Savoy, a large number of very rare 
Greek and Latin codices, two Irish man- 
uscripts of the seventh century, Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian papyrus maps, val- 
uable illuminated works and precious 
globes of steel outlined in gold from 
1500. 

The fire is supposed to have been 
caused by the fusing of electric wires^ 
and the loss will amount to several mil- 
lion lire. 



One of the good books recently is- 
sued is the Heart of Japan, C. L. Brown- 
ell, by McClure, Phillips & Co. In view 
of the present relation between Japan 
and Russia this book will be found 
timely and its description of the coun- 
try and the manners, customs, and ideals 
of the Japanese is most interesting. 



Professor George Edward Wood- 
berry, who is to be editor of McClure- 
Phillips' great undertaking, **McClure's 
Universal Library," is in Europe and 
will spend the summer there. In answer 
to numerous inquiries McClure-Phillips 
wish to state that no further announce- 
ments of their plans for the library will 
be made for some time. 



Those having scarce numbers of Pub- 
lic Libraries which they wish to dis- 
pose of are asked to state that fact. 
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Efficient Service to Librarians 

The service we render to librarians and book 
committees, both in the way of information and 
the supplying of all books ordered, is most effi- 
cient and thorough. 



1. Our stock is larger and more general than 
that of any other house in the United States. 

2. Our extensive experience gained from con- 
stant attention to library orders enables us to 
give much practical information and many sug- 
gestions to book buyers. 



The book catalogues we publish are consid- 
ered the best and most complete issued by any 
commercial house — one of our catalogues including 
over 21,000 different titles, which is only a portion 
of the books we carry regularly in our stock. 



A. C. McCLURG & CO. 



Two Reasons 



Library Department 



215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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A CHOICE OF HOLIDAY BOOKS 


The Illustrated Edition of 

THE CARDINAIS SNUFF-BOX 

By Henry Harland. lamo. $1.50. 

Profusely Illusitrated by 
G, C. Wilmshurst. 
Richly bound. 


New Novel 

By Charles Marriott. 

A uthor of " The Column;' 
''Love with Honor;* etc, i2mo, 
Si,50, 

THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS 


New Novel by the author of 

''The Usurper;' " Idols;' etc. 

WHERE LOVE IS 

lamo. $1.50* 


New Novel by the author of 
"TheyThat Took the Sword;' etc, 

ELEANOR DAYTON 

lamo. $1.50. 


By 

W. J. 
Locke 


If you want the maximum of excite- 
ment to the square inch^ read 

THE MS. IN A RED 
BOX 

By the •«Dark" Author. 

A splendid swashbuckler tale of daring 
and adventure, i2mo, Sl^o. 


By 

Nathaniel 
Stephenson 


B 

Baron 
Russell 


Cyrus 
Lauron 
Hooper 


lamo. $1.50. 

BORUSE & SON. 

A novel of business life, stirring and 
true. 


i6nio. $1.00 net. 

GEE-BOY GEE-BOY 

The story of a boy-dreamer^ after the 
style of Kenneth Grahame*s 
"Golden Age," 


THE LITERARY GUILLOTINE ^- 

says of RIDQELY 

By ? ? ? ? ? ? ^^00^ TORRENCE'5 new play: "// 

If you want some of the most ^^^^ stamps the author as a poet who 
killing satire on popular au- ^^^^ will do honor to America;' 
tkors-kereU is. OQ|||^QQ f ^ QQpi^OQ 

i6ino. »i.oonet.^^^ A Tragedy In Blank Verse, lamo. $1.35 net. 


JOHN LANE ^m^TT?!"??^^'*' NEW YORK 
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We Do Not Ask Much 

Just a trial order 
or a chance to price a list for you. 

It is expensive to ask this privilege in this way, but 
it costs you nothing but a postage stamp to test us. 

We are confident of the completeness of our stock, 
the efficiency of our service and the outcome of this 
trial. 

Library Department of 

The Baker & Taylor Co., bI'S?,, 

33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Square North), 
New York. 



Permit Me j 

to introduce an 
outline picture 
of myself, 




Higgins' 
Eternal Ink 

at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and am proof to 
age, air, sunshine, chemicals and fire. I am the only lineal descend- 
ant of the everlasting writing ink of the Ancients and am worthy of 
my ancestry. 

Ask your Dealer for me, or send loc, for prepaid sample by mail to 

CHAS. iW. HIQQINS & CO., Mfrs., 

NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 

ruin Offic*, 371 Ninth 5trMt \ BROOKLYN, N. V. ^ 
Pnctory, 340-344 Bifflith Street f U. 5. A. ^ 
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English ^^^^^^^^^^^^ Geography 
Biography ^O^^^^^y^^ Fiction, Etc. 

25.000 NEW WORDS. E.tc. 

New Gazetteer of the World 

With OTCT £3,000 entries baaed on the latest cetuos. 

New Biographical Dictionary 

V/ith over 10,000 uuneaof noted perBonB,birth,deftth, etc 
Edited by \7. T. HARRIS, Ph.D.,LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

New Plates. 2380 Quarto Pages. 

Rich Blndlns:a. 5000 illustrations. 



Home a Ad Ubrary 



Also Wel>ster*s Collegiate Dictionary with 
zioo pages. 1400 Illustrations. Size: 7x10x3;'^ ^ 
A Special Thin Paper Edition 

Iust imued, printed from samo puitea as rofniUr edition, 
tliaa limp covers and round comers. Sizo:f>34x8^B'^ ''i">- 



FRE.E, "ATestinPronunciation" 

instructive and entertain ictp. Alao iUottrated pamphlets. 

• G. 6 C. MilRRIAM CO., 
Publiahers. Springfield, Maaa. 



French Lick 



: AN D 



West Baden Springs 

Adjoining Resorts in Indiana, 
on tile 

MONON ROUTE 

Wonderful curative waters for diseased 
conditions of the digestive organs; mag- 
nificent fire-proof modern hotels; rest, re- 
cuperation and recreation. Three trains 
daily each way; through sleepers on night 
trains; parlor cars on day trains. 



Round Trip 



Excursion Rite 
From Chicago 



$12.45 



Folders and facts free. Address 

CITY TICKET OFFICE 
232 CLARK ST., - CHICAGO 



/ [ ' 

' L. B. Expansive Clip 

Holds 30 sheets as 
firmly as i 
Simplest and most secure 



C 




PAT MAY lU 1900 

Cannot tear the paper 

Cannot catch in other 

papers on desk 

Carton of lOO, 15 cents 
Box of 1000, $1.25 

Order of your Stationer or of 

Library Bureau 

Boston New York Chicago Phila. 



Wash. 



"Big' Fo^r" 



The Great Highway between 

St. I^Quis 

and 

New YorK, 
Boston 

and the 

East 



M. £• I Alalia, W. J. LryncH* 

President. G. P. & T. A. 

Cincinnati. O. 
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Museum Fittings 




Caie with drawers for ■mall specimens, made by Library Bureau. 



FOR several years the Library Bureau has made a special study of fittings 
for museums and art galleries. We have fitted many of the leading 
museums with specially made fixtures of the best design and work- 
manship. 

We are prepared to estimate on architects' drawings for delivery counters, 
stacks, bookcases, bulletin boards, and all library or museum fixed furniture, 
or we will submit appropriate designs by our own architects. Complete infor- 
mation, designs and estimates given on application to any one of our offices. 



Library Bureau 



I'.oston 530 .Atlantic av. 
New York: 316 Broadway 
Chicago: 156 Wabash av. 
Phiiadelphia: 112-iif; N. Broad st. 

Lorulon; 10 Hloonisbury St. W. C. 



Washington: 92S-c^;o K St. N. W. 
Pittsburg: h\i Fcnn av. 
St. Louis: Third National Bank Bldg. 
I >etroit: >lajcstic Bldp. 

hOKEIGN OFFICES. 
Manchester: 1 2 ENchange st. 



Cleveland: .American Trust HMg. 
Baltimore: Maryland Trust Bldg. 
Providence: R. I. 1016 Banigan Bldg 
San Francisco: 508 California st. 



Biniiingham: 5S City Arcades. 
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THE NEW 



No. 2 



HANNOIND 

TYPE 
WRITER 



THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 



For 
Card 
Index 
Work 



The Hammond Typewriter 

Takef the Index Card flat, holds it flat, prints it flat, and finally delivers 
it flat, and all this without "attachments" of any sort. 

The Hammond has a special library type, and furthermore, prints in any 
language, style of type or color of ink on the same machine. 

Hammond Typewriter Black Record Ribbons have been tested by United 
States Government chemists, and have been pronounced " undoubtedly per- 
manent." 



IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 



THE hahhond 

TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 

Factory, 69th to 70th Streets, East RiTcr, 

NEW YORK, U. S. A. 



Branches in Principal Citiet. 

Representatives Everywhere. 
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Photograph cases and extension shelves with roller curtain, designed and 
made to order by Library Bureau. 

Library Bureau Photograph File 

The L B photograph file cabinet provides storage for mounted 
photographs, pictures, prints, and small maps, which form an increas- 
ingly important part of a library's resources. 

The cabinet is carefully and amply planned, and strongly and 
artistically made, combining the advantages of immediate accessibility 
with careful preservation. 



Made to order. 



Estimates on application. 



Library Bureau 



Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia Washington, D. C. 

St. Louis Detroit Cleveland Baltimore 

Providence San Francisco 



Pittsburg 



London 



FOREIGN OFFICES 
Manchester Birmingham Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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Literature for the Blind 

Susan A. Draper, Illinoit school for the blind, 
Jacksonville 

The education of the blind and the 
opening to their use of the treasures of 
literature, has been a development of 
several centuries. Doubtless in all ages 
of the world individual blind persons 
have been educated in the knowledge 
of their time, and a goodly number have 
attained eminence. Such names as 
Homer, Milton, Huber, Prescott, and 
Fawcett shine out resplendently from a 
background of physical darkness, though 
not one of them ever entered a blind 
school, or, probably, ever read a raised- 
print book. 

It was not until near the close of the 
eighteenth century that the education 
of the blind, as a class, was successfully 
undertaken. During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the subject re- 
ceived some attention from philan- 
thropic men, and plans and processes of 
instruction were proposed, but they 
failed to show practical results. 

In 1784, Valentin Haiiy opened a 
school for the blind in Paris, which was 
the first institution especially intended 
for their instruction ever successfully 
inaugurated. It is still in operation as 
the Institut des Avengles. His first 

Eupil was a young blind beggar named 
.eserer, who afterward became instru- 
mental in promoting the education of 
the blind. 

In 1806, Haiiy visited St. Petersburg, 
at the invitation of the emperor, Alex- 
ander I., and founded an institution for 



the blind in that city. He also assisted 
in founding the Berlin institution about 
the same time. Next in point of time 
were founded the Liverpool School in 
1791, and in 1793 those of Edinburgand 
Bristol. There are now many institu- 
tions in Great Britain, and scarcely a 
country of Europe is unprovided with 
one or more, unless it be Turkey. 

The instruction of the blind in Amer- 
ica was commenced by Dr Samuel G. 
Howe of Boston, in 1832. A small 
wooden house on Hollisst. was the first 
home of the school, and the equipment 
was of a very primitive character. 
Through his untiring labors, and the 
generosity of Col. Perkins and other 
citizens of Boston, it developed into the 
noble Perkins institution. 

The Pennsylvania institution, founded 
by M. Friedlander in 1835, >s now the 
largest and best equipped of any in this 
country. Nearly all the states and some 
of the territories now have their schools 
for the blind. 

One of the most indispensable recjui- 
sites to the education of the blind is a 
system of tangible notation which can 
be read with ease and accuracy. Many 
experiments have been made to this end, 
with varying degrees of success. By 
the law of **survival of the fittest," only 
a few remain in general use. It is said 
that Theresa von Paradis, the celebrated 
blind pianist of Vienna, contrived to 
represent notes with pins upon a cush- 
ion, and from this her friend Hauy 
conceived the idea of embossing letters 
on stiff paper. It is generally believed 
that the first book printed in relief was 
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Haiiy's Essay on the education of the 
blind, Paris, 1786. It was translated 
into English by Dr Blacklock, the blind 
poet. * 

James Gall of Edinburg printed, in 
1827, the first book in English in relief 
for the blind. He visited London in 
1829, and introduced his printing in that 
city. About 1832 he completed the 
gospel of St John, probably the first 
book of Scripture ever printed for the 
use of the blind. 

In 1832, the Society of arts in Scot- 
land offered a gold medal, valued at 20 
sovereigns, for the best alphabet and sys- 
tem of printing for the blind. Twenty- 
one alphabets were submitted, but of 
these only four have survived. The 
medal was given to Dr Fry's method, 
which consisted of the Roman capitals 
slightly altered and nearly the same as 
the system formerly used at Philadel- 
phia. Dr Howe of Boston used the 
small Roman character, and in that type 
printed the Acts of the apostles, in 1834. 
In 1836, he published the New Testa- 
ment in four volumes, sold at $1 per 
volume. This was the first New Testa- 
ment printed for the blind in any lan- 
guage. He completed the Old Testa- 
ment in 1842. On account of his 
constant efforts and desire to increase 
the supply of embossed literature, Whit- 
tier has given him the title *'the Cad- 
mus of the blind." 

The four systems of notation now in 
most general use are: i) the Roman 
or line print; 2) the Moon type, in- 
vented by Dr Moon of Brighton, Eng- 
land; 3) the Braille, invented by Louis 
Braille, a blind pupil of Haiiy, at Paris, 
and 4) the New York point, invented 
by Prof. William B. Wait of New York 
city. The last two are point or cipher 
systems. Each of the four has its ad- 
vantages, but the Braille has come into 
most general use, and has the largest 
amount of literature printed. A great 
advantage of the two point systems is 
that they may be written as well as read 
by the blind. The Moon type has large, 
bold characters, somewhat resembling 
the Roman capitals, and is considered 
especially adapted to the aged blind, or 



those whose touch lack sensitiveness. 
Dr Dymond, of the Ontario school, 
tells of a lady who became blind at 83 
years of age, and afterward learned to 
read the Bible in Moon print with ease 
and delight. The mechanical facilities 
for printing have been greatly increased 
by the valuable inventions of Prof. F. 
H. Hall, formerly superintendent of the 
Illinois school. These consist of the 
Braille typewriter, the stereotype maker, 
which embosses brass plates from which 
paper copies are printed, and a map- 
printing machine. 

The schools of this country are largely 
supplied with books and music from the 
American printing house for the blind 
at Louisville, Ky. It receives an an- 
nual subsidy of $10,000 from congress, 
and each school receives its quota of 
printed matter in proportion to its num- 
ber of pupils. The superintendents of 
the schools are ex-officio trustees of the 
printing house. Several schools have 
their own presses and do much of their 
own printing. The Pennsylvaniaschool 
publishes a large amount of valuable 
literature in Braille, and the Illinois in- 
stitution makes a specialty of printing 
Braille music, not only for its own use, 
but supplying, wholly or in part, many 
other schools, including Boston and 
Philadelphia. New York city is head- 
quarters for the New York point. 

The final question to be considered is 
how the blind may be supplied with the 
literature printed for their use. While 
in school this is furnished them free of 
expense, but unless their mental devel- 
opment is to. cease on leaving school, 
they must continue to read, and a taste 
for reading once formed makes the 
deprivation doubly keen. Some schools 
present their pupils with books when 
they leave school, but of course this 
supply is limited. The Illinois school 
furnishes every pupil, from the high 
school department to the kindergarten, 
some reading matter suitable to his age 
and capacity to take home for the sum- 
mer vacation. This is furnished by the 
printing department of the school, at 
small cost. 

There are several ways in which the 
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need of literature for the blind may be 
supplied. In cities the public libraries' 
are making some provision for it, not- 
ably National library at Washington, 
the Cincinnati and Philadelphia libra- 
ries. Moreover the blind in cities have 
great advantages in the way of mental 
stimulus and growth afforded by attend- 
ance upon church, lectures, concerts, 
the drama, and by wide and varied social 
contact. On the other hand many of 
the blind live in the country or small 
towns, and are cutoff from the priceless 
privilege of reading on account of the 
difficulty and expense of obtaining 
books. Even if some one could be found 
to loan them books by mail, they are so 
large and cumbrous that the postage 
would involve a heavy expense. To il- 
lustrate the bulk and cost of such books, 
a few quotations may be given from the 
catalogof the American PrintingHouse: 
Tale of two cities, Dickens, 3v., $10.50; 
Ivanhoe, Scott, 3v., $10.50; Heroes and 
hero worship, Carlyle, $7; Ben Hur, 
Wallace, 4v., $12. 

Traveling libraries in the rural dis- 
tricts would be a great boon to the 
blind, but the great cost of postage in 
addition to that of the books, renders 
them impracticable. The postal laws of 
Canada now provic^e for mailing of lit- 
erature for the blind to any part of the 
Dominion free of charge. Dr Dymond, 
of the Ontario school, tells of sending 
books in Moon type to a blind but par- 
tially educated Indian on the extreme 
northern limit of British Columbia. He 
says in his report for 1898: Now a book 
can be mailed at request and remailed, 
either to the original lender or some 
other blind reader, with no expense 
whatever. The only want will be the 
books. Naturally, blind people and 
their friends look to institutions such as 
this for aid. I trust it will be afforded. 
I propose to ask for a small grant to 
enable us to establish a circulating li- 
brary to be worked through the mails, 
and to consist of those books most in de- 
mand, the Holy Scriptures to begin with. 
Measures of this character have been 
introduced in our own congress, but 
have so far been defeated. 



Various societies have assisted in the 
work of providing literature for the 
blind. For instance the Bible societies 
have made it possible for every blind 
person to have a copy of the Bible, but 
when the recipient dies the book must 
be sent back to be loaned again. The 
society for providing Evangelical re- 
ligious literature for the blind publishes 
a good selection of standard works, 
such as Pilgrim's progress. Life of Christ 
(Stalker), In His Name, Selections from 
Thomas a Kempis, etc. They also pub- 
lish the Sunday school weekly, contain- 
ing the international lessons with notes. 
The price of this is $1.50 per year, but 
on the written recommendation of any 
superintendent of a school for the blind 
a copy will be sent free to any worthy 
indigent blind person in that state. The 
general agent of the society is H. L. 
Hall, 3518 Lancaster av., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

A blind person can make use of 
others' eyes to good advantage if he is 
able to employ a reader or has friends 
willing to perform the service, and has 
access to ordinary books. After finish- 
ing the prescribed course at the institu- 
tions, blind persons often seek higher 
education in college or university. In 
such cases a reader is almost indispen- 
sable, as the requisite text-books are not 
always to be had in raised print. This 
is also true of the blind who enter the 
professions, such as music, authorship, 
the law, the ministry, teaching, lectur- 
ing, and even the medical profession. 
The number of such persons is con- 
stantly increasing, largely due to the im- 
provement and extension in the schools 
for the blind. 

So, in one way and another, stores of 
knowledge arc opened to the persistent 
seeker, and the words of Scripture are 
being fulfilled -The people that walked 
in darkness have seen a great light. 
Physical darkness is relatively a small 
matter if the mind and spirit are open 
to the light, for, as Crabbe tells us, It is 
the soul that sees. Or to quote glorious 
old blind Milton: 

He that has light within his own clear breast, 
May sit i' the centre and enjoy bright day. 
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What Some Libraries are Doing: for 
ttie Blind. 

Chicago public library 

In the annual report of the Chicago 
public library, for 1903, the following is 
given: 

Book! for the blind 

Twelve additional volumes were 

E laced in the collection of books for the 
lind, which now numbers 776V. The 
974V. which were circulated during the 
year were chiefly issued through the 
stations. The call for these books for 
reference use at the library was for only 
47V. 

Extract from paper read before Chi- 
cago library club by Bessie Goldberg, 
of Chicago public library: 

The nucleus of this collection was 
given to the library by the Home teach- 
ing and free lending library for the 
blind, organized for what its name im- 

Elies, by citizens who were aroused by 
)r Moon's visit to this country; the so- 
ciety dissolved and the library got the 
books, and there is a case now pending 
by virtue of which the library may be 
the beneficiary of $1000, which was willed 
to the society by Huntington Jackson; 
but as the society is no more, we hope 
the money will follow in the footsteps 
of the books. The books were origi- 
nally kept in the West Madison street 
branch reading-room, but when the li- 
brary moved into this building they were 
transferred to this room. It was opened 
as a special reading-room for the blind, 
with an attendant in charge. The fact 
was broadly advertised, but the scheme 
met with little success, the attendance 
dwindling down so that it did not war- 
rant keeping the room open. Since then 
the books have been circulated mostly 
through the stations. Only 47 books 
were used at the library during the last 
year, while 974 were taken for home use. 
We have about looov^, but this does 
not mean separate titles. As I said be- 
fore, the Moon Bible is in 65V. 

Cincinnati 

The Cincinnati library society for the 
blind has charge of the work in that city 
and its recent report (1903) gives an idea 



of the splendid work it does as follows: 
The society owes its existence to the 
untiring efforts of the Misses Georgia 
and Florence Trader, who devote the 
most of their time to the interests of 
the organization, which is dependent 
upon the continued generous support of 

Philanthropic citizens. N. D.C. Hodges, 
)r Charles Freclerick Goss, and Mrs 
James A. S. Gray, constitute the advi- 
sory committee. The public library 
prepares the books for circulation and 
furnishes rooms for the readings and 
entertainments, to which all the blind 
and their friends are made welcome. 
Through the generosity of the Cincin- 
nati Traction Company, the Cincinnati 
Interurban Company, and the South Cov- 
ington and Cincinnati Street Railway 
Company, transportation is furnished for 
the blind and their guides to and from 
the library. Much of the success of the 
work is due to the regular readers and 
to their substitutes who make certain 
that these readings shall be continuous 
to the music readers and to the guides. 

A visit to the blind room 

It was the privilege of the writer to 
visit the rooms for the blind at the Cin- 
cinnati public library in December, 1903, 
and a more touching sight than the one 
presented can not well be imagined. 
Miss Trader, herself blind (though as 
one looked into the mobile, intelligent, 
bright face, with every passing thought 
of the bright mind plainly mirrored, it 
was hard to realize the stern fact), was 
in charge at the time, teaching the fin- 
gers of one who was well along in years 
to find the touch that should carry the 
message and light of the printed page 
to the soul bereft of its windows. The 
cheery voice that told of her joy in her 
labor was an index to her nature. To 
her efforts is due much of the success of 
the work. As she presents the needs 
and opportunity for helpfulness to those 
whom she wishes to interest, it would be 
a rough brute, indeed, as a notable busi- 
ness man of Cincinnati remarked, that 
could or would say her nay. Always 
accompanied by her devoted sister, the 
two young women have come to be well 
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known and esteemed as they go about 
on tlieir mission of bringing sunshine 
into the darkened lives of the blind. 
Miss Trader talks freely of her work, is 
full of suggestions for others interested 
and is an inspiration to those who meet 
her. 

The orgaaization of the work 

By special request, Miss Trader has 
written of the work that is being done, 
as follows: 

In the summer of 1900 my sister and 
I went to see N. D. C. Hodges, librarian 
of the public library, to tell him of our 
plan to try to establish a library for the 
blind in this city. For several years we 
had been thinking that a library of this 
kind was very necessary. Mr Hodges 
said he was much interested in the plan 
and that he would do all he could to 
assist us. The first thing we did was to 
try to find out the number of blind in 
the city, and the way we did this was to 
put an article in the* papers requesting 
the blind to send their names and ad- 
dresses and the kind of type they pre- 
ferred to read, to Mr Hodges at the pub- 
lic library. In this way, by October i 
we had a list of 181 blind. 

We then started two courses of read- 
ings a week for them. Up to this time 
there were no books in the library for 
them, and Mr Hodges told us that the 
trustees said they could not spend any 
money on books for the blind, but that 
their money would have to be used for 
the majority. My sister and I were 
determined, however, that the blind 
should not be deprived of books, and 
we started to raise money for this pur- 
pose. 

The library was organized 

On March 19, 1901, the library was 
organized as the Cincinnati library so- 
ciety for the blind. By that time we 
had raised enough money to purchase 
about loov. in the embossed type. We 
now have about 8oov. in the New York 
point, line letter, and the Moon type. 
We have five regular readings a week for 
the blind at the public library, and a spe- 
cial entertainment once a month, and 
besides these entertainments we have a 



reading once a week, for the children, 
during the summer. 

In April, 1901, we heard that we could 
get a complete list of the blind of the 
city by writing to the census department, 
Washington, D. C; so we wrote and got 
a list of over 400 blind in Hamilton 
county. 

We soon found out that many of these 
people did not know how to read, so 
on July 19, 1901, we started lessons in 
reading, and we have kept this work up 
ever since. 

A short time afterward a blind man 
came to us and said he did not know 
how to write even his own name, so my 
sister started to teach him to write with 
a lead-pencil, and since that time she 
has taught a number to write who have 
never seen. 

We noticed that the readings were 
not as well attended as we thought they 
should be, so, many of the blind were 
visited in their homes and it was found 
that in almost every case they were un- 
able to come on account of car fare. We 
then went to the Cincinnati Traction 
Company and explained the situation to 
them, and they have very kindly given 
us from 600 to 1000 tickets a month from 
the middle of July, 1901. The Cincinnati 
Interurban Company also very kindly 
give free transportation to the blind and 
their guides to and from the readings at 
the library. 

In September of the same year, we 
decided to open the advantages of our 
library to Covington, Kentucky, and vi- 
cinity. We got free transportation for 
them from the Covington Traction Com- 
pany, and since that time they have 
been coming over to the readings and 
taking advantage of the lessons in read- 
ing and writing. 

In November, 1902, a kindergarten 
class and also a class in raffia were 
started. Georgia D. Trader. 

Cleveland public library 

We have 72V., mostly in New York 

Eoint. We have rented a room in a 
lock near by, as we have no suitable 
place in the library, and on October i we 
opened a reading-room and circulating 
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library. Much interest is being shown, 
but the supply of books is entirely in- 
adequate. We hope to increase this 
gradually, and to enlarge the work in 
other directions. 

Reading aloud for the bliod, Dayton, Ohio 

There is probably no community with- 
out some blind persons. Heretofore 
they have been given over to the special 
care of special institutions, where they 
have learned to read and to enjoy most 
of the advantages of the rest of our edu- 
cated public. Few libraries have suffi- 
cient funds to provide books for this part 
of their reading public, therefore after 
leaving the institutions theyaredeprived 
of some of the intellectual privileges of 
the rest of the community. 

In spite of the proverbial * lack of 
funds,* if the people of the community 
will help, there is no reason why the li- 
brary can not care for not only those 
who have learned to read, but also those 
who have not yet had that advantage. 

This article is to tell what has been 
done, and what we hope to do in this 
direction, at the Dayton public library. 

The readings to the blind begun last 
autumn are a direct result of our library 
expansion policy, and came about in 
this way: At the formal opening of one 
of our branch libraries, the librarian met 
a young blind man, a student from the 
State institution, then at home on his 
vacation, and invited him to visit the 
main library to talk over some plan for 
securing books for the blind. A few 
weeks later this young man and a friend, 
also blind and a former student of the 
institution, called at the main library 
with a list of names of many of the blind 
of the city. Their plan was to call a 
meeting of these persons and find out if 
possible what they wished in the mat- 
ter. The librarian then offered the li- 
brary as a meeting-place, and men- 
tioned that if it were not possible to get 
books in point type, weekly outloud 
readings might be held under library 
direction. 

The young men issued the call, and 
on September 22, 12 blind persons met 



and organized with officers from their 
own number. . It was agreed to meet 
every Tuesday evening, from 7.30 to 9 
o'clock, and give from 30 to 45 minutes 
to the reading of current events, and 
the rest of the time to the reading of 
some story chosen by themselves. The 
writer was assigned the supervision of 
the readings. 

Notices were then sent out from the 
library to the various ministers of the 
city, stating the purpose of the organi- 
zation, requesting them to announce the 
meetings: and asking for the names and 
addresses of any blind in their congre- 
gations, also asking for volunteer read- 
ers and guides. The response was 
prompt, giving us a good corps of readers 
from the start. 

Four of the volunteers follow several 
of the weekly magazines for current 
events, noting the articles which they 
think will be of interest, and two of them 
arrange a program from the suggested 
lists. The magazines regularly read are 
the Outlook, Public opinioji. Literary digest ^ 
Independent^ and Colliers weekly , not re- 
stricting ourselves however, to these, if 
anything of interest is suggested from 
other journals. 

Some of the other readings have been 
the Trail of the sandhill stag, the Crisis, 
the Story of the other wise man, a Com- 
edy of conscience, an article from Mc- 
Clure' s magazine on the surgery of wild 
animals and Longfellow's Robert of 
Sicily. 

We have been pleasantly entertained 
by a musical and readings from Riley, 
at the home of one of the volunteers. 
Other similar entertainments will be 
given in the future. One of the churches 
has planned a special service and choir 
music for our enjoyment, and a promi- 
nent musician of the city has promised 
us the pleasure of a faculty recital at 
her studio. 

There is an enrollment of 21 blind 
persons, five of whom are now attending 
the State institution and nine others 
have been students there. 

A few of them see well enough to get 
about by themselves and to lead others. 
Others require guides who are for the 
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most part members of their own fam- 
ilies. One of the guides is an industri- 
ous housewife and brings her fancy work 
with her, which lends to the gatherings 
a cosy, homelike atmosphere. Follow- 
ing the suggestion of one of their num- 
ber they make a voluntary contribution 
on the first Tuesday of each month, to 
cover any necessary expenses, such as 
the sending out of notices, etc. 

Their original purpose is not lost sight 
of and plans are being formed for the 
securing of funds to purchase books in 
one or more of the types for the blind. 

A spirit of self-helpfulness and a de- 
sire to help each other is manifested. 
It is hoped that upon the return of the 
students in the summer some arrange- 
ment can be made for instructing those 
who have not learned to read and write 
by any of the embossed systems. 

Before this appears in Public Libra- 
ries, we will have completed six months 
of readings, enjoyable alike to readers 
and hearers. Matilda M. Light. 

Public library of Detroit 

In 1896, some investigations were made 
by the public library, which established 
the fact that there were in Detroit at 
that time upward of 400 blind persons. 
The question of supplying to them 
books printed in embossed type was 
discussed. The suggestion was received 
with great enthusiasm by many of the 
blind people themselves, several of 
whom contributed books from their own 
libraries to help in establishing such a 
collection. The result of this agitation 
of the matter was the purchase by the 
library of about 70 carefully selected 
books, which, added to those donated, 
formed a nucleus for a department for 
the blind. 

The first problem was as to the form 
of type. It is somewhat unfortunate 
that there are so many systems of in- 
struction in reading for the blind. The 
old style of Line letter taught by Prof. 
Howe, in Boston, and in the schools in 
Pennsylvania is read with such tedious 
slowness that some better form of type 
seemed to be demanded. This was fur- 
nished by the improved Braille, which 



has been adopted in Michigan and most 
of the blind schools of the middle west. 
The New York point is taught in New 
York and this further adds to the compli- 
cation. However, as the Braille is taught 
in Michigan, it was decided to make 
the first purchases of books in that type. 
The books were mainly bought from the 
American printing house for the blind 
of Louisville, Ky., which is subsidized 
by the general government, and is, there- 
fore, able to supply books at a reduced 
cost. A few were bought from the Mich- 
igan school at Lansing, which has pub- 
lished some miscellaneous works, as well 
as its own text books. The books se- 
lected consisted of five of Shakespeare's 
plays, in separate volumes, poems of 
Byron, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, 
Bryant, selections from Dickens, Haw- 
thorne, Muloch, Cooper, Irving, Edward 
Everett Hale, Mark Twain. In history 
there are selections from Parkman, Mot- 
ley, Macaulay, Freeman, Higginson, 
Fiske, Swinton, Scudder. For the young 
people there are stories from Arabian 
nights, selections from Heart of oak 
books. Birds* Christmas carol, Pilgrim's 
progress, selections from Youth's com- 
panioriy etc. 

We procured from the Michigan 
school quite a number of copies of the 
Braille alphabet and loaned them out 
indefinitely to those who wished to learn 
to read. Kind friends donated some 
books in the New York point, and cop- 
ies of that alphabet were also secured 
for study. No books in the Moon type 
have been added, but a blind gentleman 
who considers that form of printing far 
superior to any other strongly urged 
that some be bought, and volunteered 
his services to give instruction in it to 
any who would apply to him. But there 
did not appear to be any sufficient de- 
mand or desire on the part of others to 
justify an effort to accept his offer. 

The books have been allowed to circu- 
late freely. No applicant for a book in 
embossed type has been refused, no mat- 
ter where his residence may be. These 
books have frequently gone outside the 
city, to Windsor in Canada, to the county 
asylum at Eloise, and even to places a 
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considerable distance from Detroit. Ap- 
plicants are allowed to take several 
books if they wish and to keep them as 
long as they desire. The usual regula- 
tions respecting loaning books do not 
apply to books of this character. 

The library has now upward of 150 
books for the blind. But it must be said 
that our first expectation that because 
there are more than 400 blind people in 
Detroit we were likely to have anywhere 
near that number of readers was disap- 
pointed. Many of these people be- 
came blind so late in life that they could 
never learn to read with their calloused 
fingers. Some had never been readers 
and had not the taste for it, even if they 
had the persistency to learn the alpha- 
bet. I recall instances which have been 
really pathetic of persons advanced in 
years who have made earnest and almost 

Eainful efforts to learn to make use of 
ooks as a solace and comfort to their 
lonely lives. 

But although our early expectations 
of the extent of the use of these books 
have not been realized, every one about 
the library feels that the supply of the 
books was a movement in the right di- 
rection. They have rendered an ad- 
mirable service to many people and have 
helped to brighten many a dark hour. 

Hartford (Conn.) public library 

I have very little to report about our 
work tor the blind. There are in this 
city a kindergarten for blind children, 
and the Connecticut institute for the 
blind, which gives industrial training to 
pupils who have lost their sight too late 
to be admitted to the Perkins institution 
in Boston, or for other reasons have not 
been able to go there. These schools 
receive from the Louisville printing of- 
fice one book a year, I think, for every 
pupil, and in this way are building up a 
good library, which they lend to blind 
persons outside. 

We have 155V., most of them in Bos- 
ton type, that have been given to us by 
the Perkins institution and some of our 
blind friends, who find them too bulky 
to keep at home, and we circulate them 
without restrictions as to place of resi- 



dence or time. We should do more if 
the schools were not in this city, but as 
books in raised type are very expensive 
and are provided in the way I have 
spoken of, we do not see the need of 
spending money under existing circum- 
stances. We give the teachers in the 
schools for the blind the same privileges 
as other teachers, and they use library 
books for reading aloud to the pupils 
in the evening or for reference. 

I have been much interested in the 
schools trom the beginning, and the 
secretary of the board is one of our best 
friends, but you will see that there is 
less need of the library doing work 
than in some other cities, and also that 
we have no rooms for reading aloud or 
giving concerts to large numbers. 

Caroline M. Hewins. 

Lynn (Mass.) public library 

The work for the blind in this library 
is under the direction of a committee of 
ladies appointed by the Lynn historical 
society. This society undertook the 
work at the suggestion of the late Elihu 
B. Hayes, then a member of our board 
of trustees. The library trustees fur- 
nished a room for the work. The la- 
dies have purchased over 100 books in 
the various methods of printing for the 
blind, a Braille type-writing machine, 
slates and material for teaching, added 
two monthly magazines, one in raised 
type, and have employed a teacher (who 
is blind) to take care of the adult blind 
who have not learned to read. They 
have also had entertainments each week 
in our lecture rooms, consisting of read- 
ings, lectures, concerts, etc. 

The funds for this work were raised 
by the ladies, who have had charge of 
the work. It is their intention to turn 
the whole matter over to the library at 
some future date. J. C. Houghton. 
Minneapolis (Minn.) public library. 

We do not make any point of the 
work for the blind. The following is a 
brief statement: 

A few years ago, a blind but very 
well educated man made us a gift of 
his collection of books for the blind, 
including a great many classics, but not 
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much of popular interest. This collec- 
tion is open to those who wish to use 
it, but it has not been added to. We 
do, however, take two. monthly maga- 
zines, which are used to a limited ex- 
tent by the blind, and seem to serve all 
the demand there is. 

Gratia Countryman. 
Newark, N. J., free public library 

Our work with the blind amounts to 
but very little, as we have not the money 
with which to buy books. We have 
only 42 books in New York point, which 
were selected by a blind woman in the 
city, interested in making a beginning 
in the work. 

These books have been much read, 
but the cry is, of course, for more, and 
we are entirely unable to meet the de- 
mand for lack of funds. 

Beatrice Winser. 

The New York public library 

The New York public library is con- 
tinuing the work or the New York free 
circulating library for the blind, which 
consolidated with it February 21, 1903. 
The New York free circulating library 
for the blind was incorporated in 1895 
and formally opened in November, 1896. 
At the time of its consolidation it 
brought with it 1649V. and 492 pieces of 
music for the blind in several varieties, 
chiefly Moon and New York point. The 
number of books circulated by this 
branch of the New York public library, 
during the year ending June 30, 1903, 
was 2577V. 

The library remains under the general 
charge of the persons who formerly 
managed it, and more especially of Mrs 
Clara A. Williams, the former secretary 
and treasurer. In addition to circulat- 
ing the books it does a very consider- 
able amount of work in home teaching 
for the blind, teaching them reading 
and taking books to them when they 
are unable to send for them. Incident- 
ally some work is done in noting the 
necessities of the very poor among the 
blind, and obtaining aid to supply them. 
Thirteen people in the almshouses on 
Blackwell's Island are using books from 
this branch, who would have no other 



means of supply. During the coming 
winter it is proposed to give some en- 
tertainments, including music and recita- 
tions for the readers in connection with 
this branch library. 

In the new central building for the 
New York public library, a large and 
convenient room on the main floor is 
assigned for a special library for the 
blind, and when the building is com- 
pleted this branch library will be trans- 
ferred to the main building, 

J. S. Billings, Director. 

New York State library for the blind 

A state library for the blind was au- 
thorized by the regents, March 19, 1896, 
as follows: 

Voted, That there be established in the pub- 
lic libraries division a section of books for the 
blind, from which any blind reader in the state 
may borrow books after giving needed security 
for their safe return. 

That gifts be invited for this library and that 
the regents undertake to care for and super- 
vise the circulation of such approved books as 
may be given for this purpose. 

That tne most needed books printed for the 
use of the blind be bought as a nucleus for the 
new library. 

In June, 1898, the initial order of 104V. 
costing $232.40, was received from the 
American printing-house for the blind, 
Louisville, Ky., and the following gen- 
eral plan adopted: 

1 An alphabetic list of all libraries 
for the blind in New York state to be 
kept on cards. 

2 Books, regulations, blanks, etc. to 
be secured from each library, and this 
material so classified and arranged as to 
be instantly available. 

3 Books to be lent to or borrowed 
from these libraries whenever desirable 
and practicable. 

4 Names and addresses of blind peo- 
ple in the state to be secured: a) by cir- 
cular letter explaining plans, addressed 
to institutions for the blind; b) by visit 
to these institutions; c) by circular let- 
ter to the libraries of the university. 

5 An alphabetic list of the blind in 
New York state to be kept on cards, in- 
cluding the following facts about each 
person: Date of birth; sex; name of 
mstitution in which 'educated; one or 
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more systems of type for the blind which 
he can read; which preferred; at what 
age he learned to read; whether he 
wishes to borrow books from the state; 
name of reference (library or individual). 

6 Books to be classified and cataloged 
as follows: 

a) The letter B indicating "blind" to 
be prefixed to class number Author 
and subject cards for state library cata- 
log to be made, giving publisher's name 
in abbreviated form, and a note stating 
type in which the book is printed. 

b) Shortened Cutter book number to 
be assigned, the B distinguishing it from 
other books having the same book num- 
ber in the same class, and rendering 
further distinguishing mark unneces- 
sary. Books to be labeled and shelved 
separately in class order. 

Mrs Salome Cutler Fairchild, in charge 
of the library, reports as follows in 1898: 

A few applications for books came in 
as soon as the first statement of the plan 
was made. It seemed wiser, however, 
before pushing the work, to investigate 
thoroughly the whole subject of reading 
for the blind, that all plans might be 
based on the peculiar needs of this class 
of readers. Hearty cooperation was re- 
ceived from libraries having experience 
with the blind, and froin Wm B. Wait, 
for many years superintendent of the 
New York institution for the blind, and 
from Gardner Fuller, of the New York 
state school for the blind at Batavia. 
From a variety of types the New York 
point has been chosen because it is eas- 
ier to learn and less bulky than any 
other system, and because it is used by 
the institutions for the blind in this 
state. The library also contains a con- 
siderable number of books in othertypes. 

The New York point is so easily 
learned by adults, and even by those 
whose hands are hardened by labor, that 
no blind person wanting to read need 
miss the privilege. Alphabets and prim- 
ers will be circulated to those not famil- 
iar with the type. An attractive and 
steadily increasing literature including 
some of the best modern books, offers a 
rich reward for a little persistent effort. 

Our aim is to extend the work till it 



reaches every blind person in the state 
(about 5000 by the census of 1890) who 
can read or will learn to read type for 
the blind, unless already served by the 
two or three libraries for the blind in 
Greater New York. It will not be pos- 
sible to reach those living in small towns 
or in the country without earnest coop- 
eration on the part of many people. 
All who read this report are asked to 
send us the names and addresses of every 
blind person known to him living in 
New York state. A name should be 
sent even if the sender feels confident 
that the person in mind will never use 
the library. Such names will be of ser- 
vice as part of the statistics of the read- 
ing habits of the blind which we plan to 
keep. A fuller introduction which 
would help us to an understanding of 
the personal needs of readers would be 
gladly received. Cooperation is al.so 
asked in explaining to the blind the 
plans of the library and the ease with 
which they may share its unusual op- 
portunities. 

Correspondence in New York point 
will be carried on directly with the olind 
by means of the kleidograph Through 
the liberality of friends interested, books 
will be sent for the present without 
charge for expressage either way. 

In 1902 report: One of the most en- 
couraging features of the work is the fact 
that many adults have learned to read 
New York point, some of them by their 
own unaided efforts. These cases prove 
beyond doubt the statements previously 
made to us by educators of the blind. 
Any adult of fair intelligence and under 
70 years of age can learn to read a point 
type, concentrated effort and persist- 
ence being the only necessary qualifica- 
tions. Educated blind persons can 
easily master two point systems. 

The only obstacle to a wide extension 
of the use of the library is the difficulty 
of securing names and addresses of blind 
people. The continued cooperation of 
the press and of individuals is requested. 
We wish cooperators in every part of 
the state who will seek out the blind in 
their own homes and explain the plan 
of the library and the ease with which 
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they may share its unusual opportuni- 
ties. Some will be willing to help blind 
persons in learning to read. We have 
already secured cooperators in Niagara 
Falls, Utica, and Canajoharie, and the 
work which they have accomplished 
emphasizes the desirability of extending, 
the plan widely. 

The following letter with finding list 
was sent Feb. 15, 1900, to all blind per- 
sons (about 516) living in New York 
state whose addresses were obtainable: 

Your name has been given to us as 
one likely to enjoy the opportunities 
offered by the New York state library 
for the blind. A finding list of this li- 
brary is therefore mailed to your ad- 
dress. Through the liberality of friends 
interested, books will be sent for the 
present without charge for expressage 
either way. If you wish to borrow from 
this collection, kindly make out a list of 
books and music which you would like 
and send it addressed: State library for 
the blind, Albany, N. Y. 

(Then follow minute instruction as to 
choice, use, transportation, etc.) 

The following letters, chosen from 
many similar ones, show how thoroughly 
the library is enjoyed and appreciated: 

You indeed represent a grand and 
noble charity, the contributors to which 
can not overestimate the benefit, pleas- 
ure, and instruction conferred upon a 
class whose circumstances are neces 
sarily circumscribed despite their very 
best efforts to surmount difficulties. 
The free transportation puts the books 
within the reach of a large number who 
could not otherwise avail themselves of 
them. 

I was glad to hear you are going to 
have some new books added to the li- 
brary and I presume I can look forward 
to a winter's study. It will be a sort of 
self-education for me. I have enough 
light literature read to me and when I 
read to myself I prefer to have some- 
thing that will make me think. 

With great pleasure I send a list of 
books. The library will pass many a 
lonesome hour for such as I am. 

I am proud of the generosity of my 
native state and feel very grateful to the 



kind friends who make it possible for 
me to enjoy the privileges. 

The state library publishes popular 
books from time to time, in New York 
point, which it is prepared to sell to other 
libraries. The following are some of 
the books frorn the report of 1902: 

Howell's Literary friends and ac- 
quaintance, 2v. $6.25; OUivant's Bob, 
Son of battle, 2v. $6; Parkham's La 
Salle and "the Discovery of the great 
west, 2v. $7; Riis's Making of an Amer- 
ican, 2v. $6; Roberts's Heart of the 
ancient . wood, $3.25; Roosevelt's 
Message communicated at the first 
session of the 57th congress, $1; 
Brown's Little Miss Phoebe Gay, $2; 
Bryce^s Gladstone, 75 cents; Crawford's 
Via crucis, 2v. $7; Hale's Man without a 
country,4ocents; Jewett's Queen'stwin, 
$3; Muir's Adventure with a dog and a 
glacier, 30 cents; Parkman's Count Fron- 
tenac,2v. $7; and Slocum's Sailing alone 
around the world, 2v. $6. These books 
may be bought of the New York state 
library at prices given above. 
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Free library of Philadelphia department for 
the blind 

In 1882 the Philadelphia Home-teach- 
ing society and free circulating library 
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for the blind was founded with the ob- 
ject of providing a library of embossed 
books in the Moon type, and sending 
teachers to the homes of the blind for 
the purpose of teaching them to read, 
and periodically exchanging their books. 
For i6 years the work was most success- 
fully carried on by John P. Rhoads, 
treasurer of the Philadelphia Bible so- 
ciety, at Seventh and Walnut sts. In 
order to place it upon a more perma- 
nent basis, the society was reorganized 
in 1898, and arrangements were made 
to cooperate with the Free library of 
Philadelphia. The Free library agreed 
to take charge of the embossed books 
belonging to the society, and superin- 
tend the loaning of volumes in all types, 
the expenses connected with the "home- 
teaching" feature and with the circula- 
tion of books outside Philadelphia be- 
ing borne by the Home-teaching society. 

In 1901 the society was incorporated 
under the laws of the state, and the 
name changed to the Pennsylvania 
home-teaching society and free circu- 
lating library for the blind. 

The library of embossed books was 
transferred to the Free library of Phila- 
delphia, and a room fitted with suitable 
shelves was set aside for this depart- 
ment. Besides the books which belong 
to the society, the Free library pur- 
chased an additional set of books in 
Moon type. Since the opening of the 
new department in April, 1899, the Free 
library has acquired by gift and pur- 
chase a stock of 982V. in the five types 
most used by the blind today — Amer- 
ican Braille, Braille, Line letter. Moon 
and New York point print. These, with 
the 741V. which belong to the society, 
make a circulating library of 1723V. In 
addition to these, the Home-teaching 
society owns duplicates which can be 
borrowed or purchased outright, in- 
creasing the number to 260OV. 

The books are classified according to 
the Dewey classification system used in 
the main library, prefixing *'B" to the 
call number. 

The department was opened April i, 
1899, although the books had been cir- 
culated throughout the first three quar- 



ters of the year. The room is open daily 
from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except Sundays 
and legal holidays, and the assistant in 
charge meets personally all who visit 
the library. It has been found that few 
use the room as a reading-room, the ma- 
jority preferring to read at home. 

The teachers employed by the society 
report to the assistant in charge twice 
each week when they call at the library 
to exchange books. On the first day of 
the month they also make a report of 
the circulation during the preceding 
month. Books taken out by the teach- 
ers are charged to them. 

The department is entirely free to the 
blind, and is conducted for their benefit 
without distinction of age, sex, race or 
color. No distinction is made on ac- 
count of the deprivation of sight, the 
same application cards being given to 
them as are supplied to other readers 
within the city limits. The name and 
address of any blind person may be sent 
to the librarian, and a teacher will be 
sent without charge to give instruction 
and furnish books. The cooperative 
work between the Home-teaching soci- 
ety and the Free library has continued 
with the most excellent results. 

Various gifts of books have been re- 
ceived, the most notable being from the 
Pennsylvania institution for the instruc- 
tion of the blind, and consisting of vol- 
umes in Line letter. New York pointy 
and American Braille. Edward Ellis 
Allen, the principal, has given his cor- 
dial support to the department, and con- 
tinues his gifts from time to time. 

Since the room was opened the circu- 
lation of books has been as follows: 
1899,1674; 1900,2326; 1901, 304:2; 1902, 
3447; 1903,4819. 

A statement of the total circulation 
for 1903 according to the types may be 
interesting: Braille, 48OV.; American 
Braille, 467V.; New York point, 85V.; 
Line letter, iS9v.; Moon type, 3628V.; 
total, 4819. 

The large preponderance of Moon 
over the other types circulated is du^ 
to the fact that the majority of readers 
are those who have become blind in 
adult life. It is a popular idea that the 
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majority of the blind have been so since 
birth or early childhood. This, how- 
ever, is a mistake. Of the entire blind 
population in the United States over 80 
per cent have become so after 40 years 
of age. Many at this age are not able 
to master a point system, and for them 
the Moon system has proved a blessing. 

The librarian of the Free library of 
Philadelphia will be very glad to for- 
ward a sample sheet in Moon type to 
any librarian who may be interested to 
see one. 

Providence, R. L 

The Public library has issued a cat- 
alog of their books in raised type, 
specifying the variety by type in each 
instance. This is to be found in the 
Providence Public library monthly for 
December, 1903, and could be used as a 
purchase list by those desiring to make 
a collection. 

St Joseph (Mo.) public library 

On account of limited means, this li- 
brary has not done as much as it might 
for the blind. There are comparatively 
fewof these sorely afflicted people in this 
city. We have about 200v. of books for 
the blind, equally divided between New 
York point and raised letter systems; 
besides, receive regularly a monthly mag- 
azine in the latter system. Unlike any 
other department of this library, any- 
thing therein is issued for use to anyone 
in this section of the state. We require 
a reference from the borrower; and 
only ask that the volumes be returned 
promptly; timelimit, one month. Books 
for the blind from this library have fre- 
quently gone as far as 150 miles in Mis- 
souri, and occasionally as far west as 
central Kansas. This is a partial viola- 
tion of state library laws, but I am pos- 
itive our people, the owners of the vol- 
umes, are broader minded than the law. 
With a reduced postal rate for library 
books, or a special express rate, any li- 
brary, in my opinion, could cover a 
broad field in this splendid work. 

PuRD B.. Wright. 
St Louis public library 

We have not attempted to do any- 
thing for the blind beyond accepting 



some eight or lov. for the blind offered 
by a Catholic publishing society. These 
have been drawn pretty often by blind 
members of the Carmelite and other 
convents in the city. 

We shall not try to do much in this 
line until we get more room, as books 
of that kind occupy a great deal of 
space; and we haven't, at present, room 
for ordinary books. I should add that 
until the last year there has been no call 
here for books for the blind. I have no 
doubt, however, that if we were to pro- 
vide a good collection that the knowl- 
edge of its existence would soon spread 
abroad and that it would be used. 

The Congressional library is to make 
a comparative display of such books at 
the World's fair. 

I agree that such a department offers 
a field for increased usefulness of pub- 
lic libraries. 

F. M. Crunden, Librarian. 

San Francisco 

This work in this city is under the 
care of a ladies' auxiliary, though car- 
ried on in the room furnished by the 

f^ublic library. The following extracts, 
rom reports made four months after the 
beginning of the work, tell the story: 

On July 15, 1902, the board of trustees 
of the public library gave us a spacious 
room for a reading-room and circulat- 
ing library, and fitted it up with tables, 
chairs, and book cases. The auxiliary 
was organized on July 31, and on Au- 
gust 18 we opened the reading-room, 
and as soon as our books arrived, early 
in October, we began circulating them 
to those who made the request and for 
whom the library is intended. Many 
gifts have been received and keep com- 
ing. Volunteers, members of the aux- 
iliary, have given freely of their time, 
some as readers and some in other ways, 
to make this room as helpful as possi- 
ble. We have had the pleasure even in 
these few months of seeing much ac- 
complished among those deprived of 
sight in adult years, for some already 
have acquired the use of the typewriter 
and the knowledge of the systems in 
the various types printed for the blind. 
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Volunteer teachers have given their ser- 
vices, realizing the benefits they enjoyed 
from an earlier education in these sys- 
tems. 

We have set apart each Monday morn- 
ing for instruction under the supervision 
of Miss Young, a teacher trained at the 
California institution at Berkeley. 

Letters have been received, full of in- 
formation and cheering our efforts for- 
ward, from EttaJosselynGiffin, in charge 
of the pavilion for the blind in the Con- 
gressional library at Washington, Mr 
Anagnos, of the Perkins institute at Bos- 
ton, Mr Perry of New York, Mr Hull of 
Philadelphia, and Miss Trader of Cin- 
cinnati, the three last mentioned being 
themselves blind, and all engaged in 
similar library work. 

Interest in our endeavors has been sus- 
tained and augmented by very gener- 
ous subscriptions of money. The men 
of our city have come forward with 
open hands to increase our funds, while 
our auxiliary of women has been giving 
such faithful personal service. In time 
I hope we may be able to have courses 
of lectures established. 

It is also my hope that concerts may 
be arranged to be given at specified times ; 
for we find that music is especially en.- 
joyed and cultivated by those who come 
to us for books. Indeed, we shall con- 
sider the addition of a musical library 
to the books already on our shelves, to 
increase our usefulness, in the near fu- 
ture. 

A car-fare fund is also among the 
possibilities, that no avenue shall be left 
closed that can lead the willing pilgrim 
to our Mecca of good fellowship, edu- 
cation, and encouragement. We find at 
times that the blind must be encouraged 
to become acquainted with some of the 
new methods provided, so sensitive and 
retiring are they by nature. 

The total number of volumes in the 
library is 203, of which loov. are in 
Braille, 89 in New York point, and 14 in 
Line. 

We have been given two years of one 
magazine, and we receive regularly three 
magazines a week, two in Point and one 
in Line. 



The quality of the books taken out by 
the blind may be judged by the follow- 
ing names taken from the record book: 
Tale of two cities, Henry Esmond, Pick- 
wick papers, Kenilworth, Maury's Phys- 
ical geography, Via crucis, etc. 

The attendance at the reading-room 
has been regular, except in bad weather, 
and an increasing interest is manifested, 
which assures us that there is a solid 
foundation of appreciation of our ef- 
forts among the blind. 

We hav e had an hour's reading aloud 
in the morning and in the afternoon. 
In the morning one of our volunteers 
from the auxiliary reads the daily paper 
or a magazine article, and in the after- 
noon a continued story is read by our 
regular reader, such works as Les Mis- 
erables, Cricket on the hearth having 
been selected by the listeners. 

We have been teaching typewriting, 
having special and authorized teachers, 
and we find the results to be most satis- 
factory, those taught being able, after a 
comparatively short time, to write most 
acceptable letters. 

Writing and reading by the Point and 
Braille systems is also taught, and will 
be of great assistance in writing from 
dictation. 

Our people seem to enjoy most of all 
the opportunity of meeting one another, 
listening together to works which they 
can talk over afterward among them- 
selves. The time between the end of the 
reading hour and 4 o'clock is almost in- 
variably used for discussion of the inci- 
dents of the story and the probable 
denouement. 

These people, before so shut away 
from all broad interests, have now some- 
thing to think of besides themselves and 
something to add a bit of romance to 
lives very dreary and monotonous. We 
have given them a bit of the happiness 
we have, we have brought down a bit of 
the sky to give them; and we are being 
raised by them to give greater activity 
and service. 

Marjorie F. McLennan is librarian in 
charge. 
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Library of congress readine-room for the 
blind 

When the new library building was 
opened to the public,, on Oct. i, 1897, ^^e 
attention of the late librarian, John Rus- 
sell Young, was called by a number of 
the blind of the city to the necessity 
for a special reading-room, and in con- 
sequence the pavilion in the northwest 
corner of the ground floor was set apart 
for this purpose. The room is appro- 
priately furnished and contains books, 
magazines, and music embossed in the 
various systems of finger print. Those 
who make use of the library are asked 
to name the books they would like to 
read, and also the style of printing pre- 
ferred. 

By special permission the embossed 
books and music are circulated, the auto- 
mobile carrying and exchanging them 
without charge. This privilege is greatly 
appreciated by the blind people. 

During the five years that Mr Putnam 
has been librarian, books have been pur- 
chased annually; also many books have 
been presented by schools and by indi- 
viduals. 

The number of books in finger print 
being somewhat limited, at the sug- 
gestion of David Hutcheson (superin- 
tendent of the reading-room) it was de- 
cided to have oral readings to the blind 
for one hour each week day. 

The general plan for the reading hour 
(2.30 to 3.30 p. m.) includes selections 
from recent and current literature which 
are not found in finger print. Music is 
so greatly enjoyed that it was arranged 
to have a music recital once a week, 
the programs to be given by sightless 
or sighted musicians. Only the best 
music is enjoyed, and the selections are 
made with great care. The response of 
volunteers for the reading and music 
has been so general and the interest so 
manifest, that appointments are booked 
two or three months in advance. Re- 
minders are sent to the volunteers pre- 
vious to the publication of the list for the 
week, in the daily newspapers. 

Many well known authors and men 
and women in philanthropic and social 
life are to be found in the autograph 



record of the reading and music hour, 
among whom are Dr Henry Van Dyke, 
Thomas Nelson Page, F. Hopkinson- 
Smith, Joaquin Miller, Dr Charles W. 
Gordon, Molly Elliot Seawell, Mary J 
Safford, Mr and Mrs Reginald De- 
Koven, Dr Edward Everett Hale, Dr H. 
Carrington Bolton, Prof. E. C. Messer, 
Prof. J. W. Chickering, Ainsworth R. 
Spofford, Bishop Whitehead, Lilian 
Whiting, Anna Katharine Green Rohlfs, 
Anne Hitchcock, Flora Wilson, Madam 
de Meissner, Murat Halstead, Frederic 
Bancroft, Mrs Thompson Seton, Edith 
Wetmore, Walter A. Wycoff. 

The visits of many of the sightless are 
due to the kindness of ladies residing 
or visiting in Washington, who escort 
them to and from the readings and 
musicales. To facilitate the attendance, 
a car-fare fund has been established and 
is subscribed to generously by ladies 
and gentlemen interested in this work. 

Another interesting feature is the 
copying of books into New York point. 
A fund for this purpose has been pre- 
sented and from which the blind are 
compensated for their labor. Several 
ladies with sight have also copied books 
in this style and presented them to the 
library — thus affording the blind peo- 
ple an opportunity of reading some new 
literature not otherwise published in 
finger print; these books are bound by 
the library and form an unique collec- 
tion. 

The social side has also been culti- 
vated by invitations to garden parties, 
afternoon teas, evening parties, picnics 
and river excursions, also visits to art 
galleries, museums, musical and dra- 
matic entertainments, operas, choral 
and symphony orchestral concerts. 

A record is kept of books and music 
circulated, the number of borrowers, at- 
tendance of sightless and sighted at 
readings and musicales, number of read- 
ers, musicians, and escorts— also the 
amount of car fare donated. 

Information is given and methods 
shown to visitors from other libraries 
and persons interested in the blind. A 
large correspondence in reply to in- 
quiries regarding the purchase of the fol- 
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lowing articles: embossed books, mag- 
azines and music, slates and machines for 
writing, apparatus for stereotyping and 
stereographing books, chess and checker 
boards, playing cards, authors and other 
games. How to gain admittance to 
state schools and institutions: where to 
secure teachers of finger print and music 
for those not attending school. Sug- 
gestions for selecting books for libraries 
and gifts to pupils — and for organizing 
reading-rooms, with and without the 
reading hour. Statistics regarding in- 
dustrial homes and work shops, societies 
and associations for the benefit of the 
blind, also the bills before congress, for 
free transportation of books for the 
blind, and higher education of the blind. 
Suggestions as to trades and occupa- 
tions that are practical for the blind. 
Appointments for the volunteers for 
daily readings and weekly musicales, 
with suggestions as to what has been 
and ought to be given. 

Reports of schools and institutions in 
America and foreign countries are col- 
lected, also books relating to the edu- 
cation, occupation, and condition of the 
blind, and magazines and weekly papers 
published at schools for the blind. 

The following statistics for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1903, will indicate 
briefly the use made of this room: 

Embossed books circulated, 270; 
number of borrowers. 53; attendance of 
the sightless, 1325; attendance of the 
sightless and sighted at readings and 
music, 8585; total number of visitors in 
room, 22,177; number of readings, 162; 
number of musicales, 38; number of 
readers, 163; number of musicians, 147; 
number of escorts, 75; number of sight- 
less using car fare, 60. 

Etta Josselyn Giffin, 

Attendant in charge. 

Worcester, Mass. 

We supply books for the blind as well 
as for persons who see. We have I20v. 
and arecontemplating making additions 
to the collection. The books can be 
used in the building or taken home. 

Samuel S. Green, Librarian. 



Ordering L. C. Catalog Cards 

I was much interested in the March 
number of Public Libraries. I find 
many helpful things in it . . . 

In regard to ordering Library of con- 
gress cards, we find the following 
method simplest for us: 

We classify and catalog the books on 
slips and give subject headings on the 
back of the slips indicating the number 
of cards needed on the front in the 
upper right-hand corner, and giving the 
Library of congress number when we 
know it. We file the shelf-list cards 
alphabetically, and this answers as an 
author list until the printed cards arrive, 
and also tells us what books we have 
ordered cards for. This enables us to 
put the books into circulation immedi- 
ately and to catalog the books for 
which we are unable to secure cards 
without again referring to the books 
themselves. I think this way is wiser 
for our purposes than to try to decide 
how many cards we need before we have 
seen the books. Harriet A.Wood. 

Public library. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The Place of the Index 

A word to publishers 

We have a number of sets of different 
works in our library. These sets may 
consist of any number of volumes, and 
generally have a complete index in the 
last. One of the annoying things, to 
me, in library work is, upon referring to 
the set, to find the index volume out. 
This seems to be out oftener than any 
other 

I would suggest to publishers that 
where the index is of any size whatever 
sufficient for a cover, that it be bound 
by itself, then it would need never leave 
the library. This would have other ad- 
vantages as well. Such an index could 
be seen at a glance, without looking for 
the particular volume, and the approxi- 
mate place of the letter sought could be 
the sooner determined. 

Albert F. Carter, 
Librarian, State normal school, 

Greeley, Colo. 
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Lessons on Reference Work 

I have read with much pleasure and 
profit the papers, or extracts from pa- 
pers, which appear in Public Libraries 
for February, on Reference work. 

Miss Eastman expresses a desire to 
see a knowledge of general reference 
books popularized among club women. 

Our small library has been doing 
something of the sort this year, not only 
with the clubs but with the high school 
students who came to the library in 
classes of 20, receiving instruction in the 
use of Poole's index, the Reader's guide, 
the special magazine indexes, the card 
catalog, the arrangement of the books 
on the shelves, and the relation between 
the "hieroglyphics*' on the book labels 
and those on the catalog cards. Each 
lesson was followed by practical illus- 
trations of the uses of these tools. 

The club women, besides this work, 
were given a course of five lectures on 
reference books. Ten practical prob- 
lems were assigned each week to be 
looked up before the next lesson. 

The enthusiasm on the part of both 
the club women and the students, and 
the independence with which they now 
use the reference department and the 
card catalog, is most gratifying. 

Maude Van Buren. 

Public library, Owatonna, Minn. 

To Be Given to Libraries 

The New York state library will be 
glad to send, post free, to any library 
sending a postcard request, a copy of 
an old pamphlet of 1828, which many 
would be glad to preserve. It is Reso- 
lutions and addresses of the convention 
of delegates from the counties of New 
York, held at Albany, June lo-ii, 1828, 
nominating John Quincy Adams and 
Richard Rush for president and vice- 
president, in opposition to Gen. Andrew 
Jackson. The address was prepared by 
a committee of 12, headed by Ambrose 
Spencer and Gerrit Smith. A pamphlet 
of 33 p. D. with no title page. 

A« we have 200 copies, we are willing 
to send it to any library, large or small, 
public or private, that cares to preserve 
it. Melvil Dewey. 



Illinois Library Association Prog^ram 

Tuesday, April 19 

1 p. M. Council meeting. 

2 p. M. Business meeting. 

Address of welcome. Hon. Owen 
Scott, Decatur library board. 

Response and president's address. 
Katharine L. Sharp. 

Report of secretary. 

Report of treasurer. 

Report of committees. 

Report on nominations. 

Street car ride and visit to Millikin 
university. 

8 P. M. Reception, given by Mrs William 
Barnes, 500 Main street. 

Wednesday, April 20 

9 30 A. M. Care and distribution of state docu- 
ments. Carl B. Roden, Chicago 
public library, chairman. 

Different phases of this topic will be 
given by various speakers. 
2 P. M. Reference work, a symposium. Helen 
L. Price, public library, Blue 
Island, 111., chairman. 

Necessary tools. 

Self-help versus dependence. 

The schools and reierence work. 

Scope of reference work. 

Don'ts in reference work. 

Question box. 
8 p. M. Stereopticon lecture on the Library 
and civic improvement, at the 
Congregational church. E. G. 
Routzahn, field sec'y of American 
league of civic improvement. 

Reception at the Decatur public li- 
brary after the lecture. 

Thursday, April 21 

9-10 A. M. Trustees' section, open only to trus- 
tees. 

Dr C. E. Black, trustee, Jackson- 
ville public library,chairman. 
10 A. M. Library extension. 

Report from the Trustees' section. 
Traveling libraries. 

Representative from Illinois Fed- 
eration of Women's clubs. 
A. B. Hostetter, Sec. Illinois Far- 
mers' institute. 
Legislative outlook. 

Miss Sharp. 
Work of library extension in a neighr 
boring state. Alice S. Tyler, 
Sec. Iowa library commission. 
Announcement of election. 
Unfinished business. 
Adjournment. 
Headquarters at Decatur hotel. 

A more complete program will be 
issued by the executive board. 
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This number of Public Libraries is 
devoted largely to work for the blind in 
connection with libraries. This presen- 
tation is made with the hope that it will 
be helpful to those who are seeking in- 
formation along these lines and perhaps 
lead to efforts for the amelioration of 
the sad condition of many blind people 
on the part of others who as yet have 
done nothing for this part of the public. 
The schools for the blind are public in- 
stitutions, for the most part, and it 
would seem that having given the blind 
person the first privilege of learning to 
read, the second, of furnishing at least 
a center where they may continue to 
enjoy the power of books, would natu- 
rally follow as a part of the duty of a 
public library. 

Relations with the book trade — The activ- 
ity of the present A. L. A. committee 
on relations with the book trade is a 
most gratifying thing. They are pro- 
ceeding in a dignified and perfectly 
legitimate way to call the attention of 
the libraries and the public behind the 
libraries to the hardships imposed on 
these educational institutions, by the 
unfair prices put upon the material 
which is necessary to their progress. 
Their work is attracting attention and 
sympathy among the general reading 
public, and is causing some of those in- 
terested in the publishing side of the 
matter to speak out in a way they have 
not felt was worth while to do before. 
The excuses offered for the position 
of the publishers, in view of all the facts 
in the case, would be ludicrous if they 
were not lamentably pitiable. One of 
these is the increased royalties to au- 
thors! If fiction were included in the 



net price that reason would sound more 
forcible. 

The work of the A. L. A. committee 
has lately received hearty commenda- 
tion editorially from the Dial, which 
puts the matter in a plain, strong light, 
which ought to show the fallacy of some 
of the positions taken in the matter. 
The editorial is given elsewhere in these 
pages. 

The A. L. A. committee has issued 
three bulletins for the information of 
the A. L. A. members and librarians 
generally, and the work will be kept up 
until matters are settled, and settled 
right. 

Report on tht Library of congress— The 

report of Dr Putnam as librarian of 
congress for the year ending June 30, 
1903, a summary of a part of which is 
found elsewhere (page 184), gives one a 
feeling of profound admiration for the 
librarian, the library and the progress 
that is reported. It is a matter of pro- 
fessional, if not national pride, that such 
a report is possible. When one re- 
members, the feeling is increased. 

The tremendous amount of work that 
is set forth in the report, the minute- 
ness with which it is shown, the clear- 
ness of statement, the interesting way 
in which the various sections are pre- 
sented, the possibilities, so plainly fore- 
shadowed, awaken a feeling of enthusi- 
asm in one as he follows the report to 
the end. 

Librarians and all intelligent persons 
have reason now to rejoice in the insti- 
tution that is growing up under the wise 
administration of Dr rutnam, and it 
would seem to be full time that recog- 
nition of the scope and purpose of the 
institution should be given by changing 
the name to what it is fast coming to be 
in fact, the National library. The of- 
fice of librarian should not be exposed 
to the dangers of a change of adminis- 
tration, but should be safeguarded so 
that no matter what political fate befell 
the ruling administration of general 
governmental affairs there could be no 
possibility of its affecting the welfare 
of the National library. Would not a 
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movement looking to the accomplish- 
ment of this very desirable object meet 
with the hearty approval and assistance 
not only of library people, but of intel- 
ligent people in general? It would cer- 
tainly seem so. 

Another word on net price books— The an- 
nual report of G. M. Jones of Salem, 
Mass., opens with the following, which 
is worthy of extended consideration: 

What was said last year regarding 
the increased cost of books still holds 
true. This increase in price is accom- 
panied by a depreciation in quality. By 
undue leading and extravagant margins 
and by the use of heavy paper, almost 
like cardboard in thickness and stiff- 
ness, and lead in weight, an apparently 
large book is made of one that would 
be much more legible and convenient 
to read if printed n>ore compactly and 
in a size convenient to hold. The stiff- 
ness and the poor, brittle quality of the 
paper cause such books to break from 
their bindings after only a few readings 
and the machine stitching leaves the 
back folds of the signatures in such 
condition that it is almost impossible to 
rebind them satisfactorily. The high 
cost of new books has led to more con- 
servatism in buying. Many books must 
be bought at once if the library is to 
satisfy the just demands of its readers, 
but in the case of others we can often 
afford to wait a year or two until they 
appear on the bargain counters of the 
bookstores. Incidentally, it will some- 
times be found that a book which ap- 
pears indispensable on first publication 
is, after all, not so necessary. During 
the past year we have imported from 
England certain of the older fiction for 
which there is a permanent demand. 
For libraries these books are bound di- 
rectly from the sheets in a strong half 
leather binding. Special attention is 
given to the sewing, and while the first 
cost is somewhat more than for copies 
bought in this country in cloth binding, 
yet the greater strength of the binding 
gives the book so much longer a life 
that it is a real economy in the end. 
The subject of book prices and the re- 



lation of libraries to the book trade was 
one of the most prominent topics of 
discussion at the 1903 conference of the 
A. L. A. A committee was appointed 
to consider the topic in all its bearings, 
and specially to make investigations as to 
the total amount of the book purchases 
of American libraries and the real im- 
portance of the library trade to the 
booksellers and publishers. They are 
also to recommend methods of purchase 
by which libraries can make the best 
use of their funds. 

Finding books on the shelves— The fol- 
lowing is an extract from a private let- 
ter from a prominent English librarian, 
and carries its own point: 

I have become convinced that there 
is no necessity for printing location 
marks in catalogs, and have dispensed 
with them for all books, except fiction, 
and only retain them for this class on 
account of the Indicator. 

I may say that assistants quickl}' put 
their hands on 19 out of 20 books asked 
for. The odd one may cause them to 
think fora momentorcause them to refer 
to the staff-catalog, which only takes 
about ten seconds. To guard against 
careless assistants and to enable me to 
accurately judge the demand for partic- 
ular books in or not in stock, assistants 
write on a sheet provided for the pur- 
pose all books, other than fiction and 
magazines, asked for and unable to be 
supplied either by reason of being out 
or not in stock. This list is often checked 
and if a book is found in, which is noted 
out, it means a severe rebuke. A repeti- 
tion means loss of increment of salary 
— a course well known to the assistants, 
but I am pleased to say no one has been 
caught twice, although the "out list" is 
checked several times daily by myself or 
my sub. 

Here is food for reflection — are Amer- 
ican assistants behind in this matter, or 
are our English brethren putting a strain 
on a point that applied elsewhere would 
give more important results? Would 
the librarian assistant know his book 
stock better without the help of loca- 
tion marks? 
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Net Prices and Libraries 

(Reprinted from the Dial, Chicago, Feb. 1. 1904 ) 

When the leading American publish- 
ers united, about two years ago, in the 
adoption of their plan for a rehabilitation 
of the bookselling business by estab- 
lishing a uniform system of discounts, 
coupled with a refusal to sell to dealers 
who offered books for less than the prices 
fixed by the publishers, the effort was 
regarded favorably by the greater part 
of the thoughtful public, although it was 
not viewed altogether without misgiv- 
ings. It was generally realized that the 
bookseller was in a bad way, and that 
the bookstore of the old-fashioned type, 
well stocked and intelligently con- 
ducted, was too civilizing an influence 
to be given up with a light heart, and it 
was felt that the combination attempted, 
although clearly **in restraint of trade" 
in the legal sense, was deserving of ap- 
proval in the larger interests of culture. 
As far as the misgivings with which the 
plan was received were legal, there was 
nothing to do but to put it into opera- 
tion and to wait the action of the courts, 
concerning which point we may say, in 
passing, that the decisions thus far ren- 
dered leave the matter still doubtful, al- 
though with perhaps more of encourage- 
ment to the publishers than they could 
fairly have anticipated. 

The other misgivings, to which we 
gave expression when the subject first 
came up for debate, were based upon 
an apprehension that the publishing in- 
terests would not do their part in good 
faith. As we then pointed out, the pub- 
lishers were bound to do two things if 
they would clear their skirts of the 
charge of seeking their own selfish ends 
under a hypocritical pretense of con- 
cern for the sufferings of the booksel- 
lers. One of these things was to pub- 
lish all net books at prices which should 
be at least 20 per cent below the scale 
previously in use; theotherwas to raise 
voluntarily, and as a matter of course, 
the customary royalty to authors from 
10 to 12>^ per cent. If these things 
were not done, it would become 
fairly evident that self-seeking rather 



than altruism was the underlying motive 
in the cooperative plan, and the fine 
professions with which it was heralded 
would soon be discounted by the public 
as uniformly as the price-lists by the 
publishers, and to far more radical ef- 
fect. Now we have been observing 
these matters rather closely for about 
two years, and we have not yet heard of 
that general increase of authors' royal- 
ties which simple justice demands, nor 
have we been convinced that prices 
under the net system are a full fifth 
lower than they would have been under 
the old conditions. 

This latter question is, we admit, con- 
fusing, and a good many publishers 
seem to have made an honest attempt 
to carry out their implied compact with 
the public. But the experience in this 
matter of the librarians who have made 
a more systematic study of the subject 
than any other class of people, is not 
reassuring. They were promised in ad- 
vance by figures (which proverbially can 
not lie) that the net system of prices, 
taken in connection with the discount 
of 10 per cent to libraries, would mean 
for them an average increase of eight 
per cent in their invoices of current pub- 
lications. This they were willing to 
allow as their contribution to a philan- 
thropic movement, and the plan re- 
ceived their endorsement subject to this 
understanding. But subsequent experi- 
ence seems to have made of the prom- 
ised eight per cent a barren ideality, 
and we have from them reports show- 
ing advances of 15, 20, and 25 per cent 
instead of the lower amount they were 
ready to concede. 

The dispute came to something like a 
deadlock at the Niagara Falls confer- 
enceof the American Library association 
last year, when the question was warmly 
debated by representatives of both the 
publishing and the library interests, the 
latter demanding a larger discount, and 
the former declaring that it could not 
possibly be granted. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the only recourse left the 
librarians was to cast about for some 
means of reducing their book budgets 
under the existing conditions, and to 
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this end a committee on book prices was 
constituted, and directed to advise libra- 
rians from time to time **in regard to 
any feasible measures for avoiding the 
hardships of the net price system." 
That committee has now issued the first 
of a series of bulletins on the subject of 
economy in book-purchasing, and others 
will follow as new suggestions are made 
that seem worth considering. 

The leading point made. in this bulle- 
tin is to the general effect that a good 
many books may be imported from Eng- 
land at a lower price than that at which 
they may be bought from American 
booksellers. It is notorious that our 

f)ublishers who import English editions 
ist them at a higher price than is justi- 
fied. Taking into account the large dis- 
count that the importing publisher re- 
ceives, even the addition of the duty and 
the cost of transportation can not excuse 
thelistingof such books(as so frequently 
is done) at the rate of 35 cents to the 
shilling. This is at least 25 per cent too 
much, and every large library can make 
a substantial saving on such books by 
sending to the English publishers for 
them. ... A proportional saving may 
be made in many other cases, and this 
consideration clearly outweighs the dis- 
advantage of a month's delay in getting 
the books. 

As far as this remedy goes, it is one 
to which libraries will do well to resort; 
unfortunately it is not applicable to the 
ordinary new American book. Here the 
bulletin suggests not buying the book at 
all, but getting instead more copies of 
standard old books, buying sets of peri- 
odicals, rebinding the old books, and 
looking out for copies of recent publica- 
tions at auction sales and elsewhere. 
This is too heroic a treatment of the 
difficulty to find much favor with a pub- 
lic crazed by the desire to read the new- 
est books right away, but it is in the main 
sensible advice and should be followed 
as far as public sentiment will allow. 

It seems to us that the publishers 
have acted unwisely in taking so deter- 
mined a stand against the wishes of the 
libraries. They need all the friends 



they can get in their effort to restore 
the bookselling business to its earlier 
dignity and security, and the libraries 
are on the whole the best friends they 
can have. A deep-seated antagonism 
has now been created which it will not 
be easy to soften. We believe that un- 
derlying the whole controversy there 
may be still found among our publish- 
ers the notion that libraries tend to di- 
minish the sale of books. Against this 
narrow view we have always protested, 
and will continue to protest. In the 
long run, we believe that every public 
library creates more private purchasers 
than it destroys, and that the permanent 
interests of the publishing business have 
much more to gain than to lose from the 
multiplication of libraries of all sorts. 
To take but one consideration, too often 
lost sight of, how valuable an asset to the 
whole business of serious publishing 
must be found in the mere existence of 
so large a number of libraries that the 
demand from them alone is sufficient to 
take up a respectable edition of any 
work of real value, sufficient to insure 
against loss, in any event, and frequently 
sufficient to provide a substantial profit. 
It is publishmg of the spectacular and 
sensational sort that has reason to fear 
the influence of the libraries, not the 
legitimate and conservative publishing 
which alone has claims upon our sym- 
pathy. 



List of Books on Which the Net 
Price Time Has Expired 

It would seem fitting under the cir- 
cumstances and in the discussion of the 
problem of net prices in relatipn to the 
library, to call attention again to the 
lists which have been sent out by A. C. 
McClurg & Co. These lists contain 
the books issued under the rules of the 
A. P. A. on which the time limit has 
expired, and which are, therefore, no 
longer subject to the discount restric- 
tions. These books cover all the field of 
literature, and those libraries away from 
book centers will find these lists help- 
ful in making up their own lists for gen- 
eral book-buying. 
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Better Cataloguing for Small Libra- 
ries 

The work of the O. L. A. committee 
rn sending out its letter concerning 
special adaptation of the Library of con- 
gress cards for small libraries has been 
delayed through extensive correspond- 
ence with the Library of congress on 
the points at issue and in discussion of 
the new A. L. A. catalog. 

Mr Putnam writes that it is too late 
to change the cards for the A. L. A. 
catalog, which are now under way and 
of which announcement was made by 
bulletin dated March i. But, he writes, 
this is not to say that they can not be 
modified later, or rather other cards 
produced for the titles included in the 
list, if modifications vital to the purpose 
should be strongly desired by the main 
body of libraries. 

The proposed letter to librarians of 
small public libraries, of which a copy 
was printed in March Public Libra- 
ries, has been finally revised and sent 
out with the approval of the Library of 
congress. The revision includes the 
following important statements and 
modifications: 

The Library of congress is printing 
cards, containing suggested subject 
headings, and Decimal classification and 
Cutter numbers, for all books in the 
forthcoming A. L. A. list. Further, it 
is hoped that, if the small libraries show 
any fairly uniform purchase list, the Li- 
brary of congress may also print cards, 
in the same way, for all new books 
likely to be purchased by the average 
small public library. Further, there is 
probability that the Library of congress 
will make some adaptation of all these 
cards for the smaller libraries, if such li- 
braries show clearly what they desire. 

The changes in the cards suggested in 
the revised letter are, first, those con- 
sidered important to make the face of 
the card simpler for the use of the pub- 
lic, i.e , i) Author's full name not to be 
given, only first Christian name, followed 
by initials of other names. 2) Omit 
repetition of author's name in title. 3) 
Omit paging. 4) Omit bibliographic 



items, except illus. pi. por. maps. 5) 
Subject headings and othet catalogers' 
aids to be removed from face of cards 
aad placed on reverse of author card or 
on separate slip to accompany cards. 
The second group of changes suggested 
are those needed as further catalogers' 
aids and to answer the reference calls of 
the public, i. e., i) Subject headings in- 
dicated for all books. 2) Decimal classi- 
fication number given. 3) Cutter num- 
ber given. 41 More analytical subjects 
given. 5) Brief descriptive note, ex- 
plaining scope or argument of book, 
when title is too brief, vague or fanciful. 

To get the matter into some definite 
shape for discussion, the following ques- 
tions are put: a) Do you consider it of 
vital importance to your catalog that the 
Library of congress cards be adapted, as 
shown on sample cards of the O. L. A. 
committee, by, i) Elimination of all un- 
necessary technical material and cata- 
logers* aids from the face of the cards; 
2) Adaptation of subjects to the special 
calls of public library constituency; 3) 
More analytical subjects given; 4) De- 
scriptive note when needed? 

b) Would you probably subscribe to 
the cards, if these adaptations, one or 
all, are made? 

Mr Hastings, in charge of distribution 
at the Library of congress, estimates 
that if the above improvements are made 
the cost of the cards will be increased 
25 per cent or more. 



Book Buying"*^ 

Bulletin of the A. L. A. committee on book 
prices 

No. 2 

The net price system is a method 
of maintaining and systematizing book 
prices. The firms that make up the 
American Publishers* association agree 
to be governed by its rules. By this 
agreement, during the first year after 
publication, books are furnished to book- 
sellers on condition that they shall not 
be sold for less than list price, except 
that to libraries a discount of 10 per 

^Bulletin No. i appeared in Public Libraries for Jan- 
uary. 
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cent on non-fiction and one-third on fic- 
tion may Be allowed. This applies only 
to works published since May I, 1901, 
for non-fiction, and February i, 1902, 
for fiction, which, since January, 1904, is 
held to include juvenile fiction. Libra- 
rians generally consider the system un- 
fair to them, claiming that under it 
prices have been raised. They have 
urged the allowance of a larger discount 
to libraries. The Booksellers' associa- 
tion, however, advocates making the 
system more stringent by removing the 
year limit and by abolishing library dis- 
count altogether, or at least by making 
the fiction discount the same as that for 
non-fiction. 

They (librarians) were promised in advance 
by figures * * * that the net system of prices, 
taken in connection with the discount of 10 per 
cent to libraries, would mean for them an av- 
erage increase of eight per cent in their in- 
voices of current publications. But sub- 
sequent experience seems to have made of the 
promised eight per cent a barren ideality.— The 
dial^ February i. 

For examples, see Bulletin No. 3. 

The best way to import books is 
through large importers. They deliver 
books at the library for a definite per 
cent on list price. Libraries usually pay 
2IC. for a shilling, 21c. for a mark, 19c. 
for a franc. This includes all expenses. 
The importer puts the books through 
the custom house and sends the libra- 
rian the necessary papers to sign. Two 
good importers are Lemcke & Buech- 
ner, 812 Broadway, New York, and G. 
E. Stechert, 9 East i6th St., New York. 
They constantly receive packages from 
abroad. If a book is wanted in haste 
they send direct from abroad to the li- 
brary ordering. 

E. G. Allen & Son, 28 Henrietta st., 
Covent Garden, London, and B. F. Ste- 
vens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar sq.. Charing 
Cross, London, W. C, are reliable pur- 
chasing agents in England. 

Two good dealers in second-hand 
books in England are Wm. Potter, 30 
Exchange st., E. Liverpool, and John 
Grant, 31 George 4th, Bridge, Edin- 
burgh. Get their catalogs, and order 
through importers. 

Publishers and booksellers, in raising 



book prices and in treating librarians' 
protests as of slight consequence, are 
quite within their rights. This com- 
mittee is simply trying to put librarians 
in touch with the situation and to en- 
courage such methods of book selection 
and book purchase as will help to a 
wiser expenditure of book funds and 
make library trade seem to publishers 
and booksellers worthy of more consid- 
eration. 

No. 3 

They (librarians) were promised in advance 
by figures (which proverbially can not lie) that 
the net system of prices * * * would mean for 
them an average increase of eight per cent. 
This they were willing to allow as their contri- 
bution to a philanthropic movement. But 
subsequent experience seems to have made of 
the promised eight per cent a barren ideality. — 
Th4 dial, February i . 

See the following table of increased 
prices under the net system: 

Increased J5«2 CT'ftiS;?: 12 8^Ji5^*2 1:?; 
cost to libs. 1. 

Present ^« r^?" ^ 

cost to libs. ii" " - 

8\f \jr\ o Q \r\ o \r\\ri Q ov^Ow^w^iT^inQii^O 



Present 
net price. 

Former 
cost to libs. 



Former 
list price. 



^8 5^ 85>^8 8 8 8 SS"^ 8 




2 c « « .2(2 



Address inquiries and suggestions to 
any member of the committee, or to Ar- 
thur E. Bostwick, chairman. New York 
public library, 226 West 42d street. 
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Fiction in Public Libraries^ 

Horace G. Wadlin, librarian Boston public 
library 

^[R^rinted from Springfield (Mau.) Republican, Feb. 

The question proposed for discussion 
is this: Should public libraries radically 
restrict their purchases of current fic- 
tion? My limitation of time forces me 
to be brief, possibly to seem brusque, 
where I would fain be persuasive and 
kindly. I propose to answer the ques- 
tion affirmatively, and since it is gener- 
ally assumed that one who takes that po- 
sition underestimates the value of fiction 
as a department of literature, and since 
those who defend the contrary practice 
have much to say of the importance of 
the novel at its best, and of its value, 
not merely as a means of relaxation 
and amusement, but of inspiration and 
instruction, I grant, at the outset, all 
that the most ardent advocates of fic- 
tion assert. We will waste no time dis- 
cussing that point. Fiction is omni- 
potent, if you will. At any rate it is om- 
nipresent. It makes a constant appeal. 
The novel was neither born yesterday 
nor will it die tomorrow. It is here to 
stay, at least for a period longer than 
either of us is likely to measure. 

But I notice that the guns that are 
trained against those who believe in di- 
minishing the purchases of fiction in pub- 
lic libraries are usually loaded with the 
productions of masters, either ancient 
or modern, and there are, I believe, 
modern masters who are peers of any 
who have preceded them. It is the rec- 
ognized standard novels that are used 
to overwhelm us — as if anybody dis- 
puted their influence or their power! 

Such books are no more to be com- 
pared with what your question terms 
**current fiction" than a cornet is to be 
compared with a penny whistle. I hold 
no brief for the novelists who, since 
they are no longer with us, are num- 
bered with the immortals, as against the 
living writers whose work in this kind, 
at its best, merits the highest praise. 
There are works of fiction that, as Lo- 

*.'\ddre88 before the Massachusetts Library club. Boston, 
laDuary 28. 



well said of the Ancient mariner, "are 
marvelous in their mastery over the de- 
lightfully fortuitous inconsequence that 
is the adamantine logic of dreamland,** 
but the great mass of current fiction in- 
cludes few of these. 

I,t is, in large part, a composite prod- 
uct of bad paper, indifferent typography, 
mediocre illustration, shabby binding, 
and a modicum of authorship. Imag- 
ination, the story-telling instinct, power 
of characterization, observation of life, 
truth — these are of the least importance, 
since first-rate advertising ability and 
the same business sense that finds a 
market for the latest brand of sarsapa- 
rilla or pills is relied upon to make the 
book a success. 

Like the yellow journal, it must, if 
possible, appeal to a large class of read- 
ers. It must touch superficially a wide 
range of interests. It, like one of the 
most recent of its class, "it is a story of 
the stage with its lights and shadows, 
and a glimpse into *Bohemia,' where 
money and talent meet as equals." with 
**an agreeable vein of domestic simplic- 
ity running through the story, which 
makes the theater and the stock market 
only a background, and serves to bring 
into strong relief a powerful and inter- 
esting love story," we may expect it to 
become, in the terse phrase of the shop, 
one of the three or four best ^'sellers" of 
the year. 

These books are not so much litera- 
ture as merchandise, and all the re- 
sources of commercialism are at their 
command. In their careers they pos- 
sess the soul of wit, however absent it 
may be from their contents. Of them 
we ma}' ask, paraphrasing Francois Vil- 
lon, Where are the books of yesterday? 
The wind has swept them all away. 

Nobody need fear that the purchases 
of works of fiction which, even in the 
exercise of a lenient judgment, possess 
the elements of truth and power will be 
unduly restricted. Such books will make 
their way anywhere. There are too few 
of them. Take last year's list, for ex- 
ample. Out of a thousand, more or less, 
that came from the press, how many 
can you find that rise above the level of 
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what somebody has called "promiscu-. 
ous mediocrity"? Unfortunately as Cer- 
vantes pointed out many years ago, 
"there are men that will make you books, 
and turn them loose into the world, with 
as much dispatch as they would do a 
dish of fritters." Current fiction is pre- 
eminently of this class. To use the 
phrase of W. L. Courtenay, it is the one 
department of literature in which fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread. It 
is this sort of fiction that ought to be 
radically restricted. 

Now a radical restriction is a restric- 
tion that goes to the root of the matter. 
Let me turn the phrase about. Radi- 
calism in restriction means conservatism 
in selection, and a public library ought 
to be conservative because it is public. 

I wish to emphasize this point, since 
there seems to oe a theory that a public 
library ought to furnish anything that 
is strongly demanded. If, for example, 
current fiction is asked for in unlimited 
quantity by the public, as it undoubt- 
edly is, then current fiction ought to be 
supplied without limit. On the con- 
trary, it is the function of the public li- 
brary to supply what is most needed, 
not for any particular class of readers, 
nor for any one reader individually, but 
for the general public welfare. 

Libraries differ in their constituencies 
and must, I suppose, differ as to the rel- 
ative proportions to be observed in pur- 
chases of the various classes. But the 
principle of action, I take it, applies to 
all. The public libraries of today are 
unlike any institution — any library, of 
the past, because we stand upon the 
threshold of a new day. They are not 
merely museums or depositories of rare 
books, nor quarries for the literary art- 
izan, nor agencies for the promotion of 
what Helen Kellar has, with keen in- 
sight, recently called "the abstract glo- 
ries of the higher education." I say the 
public library is not merely these, al- 
though it must include them all. These 
functions have all been performed in 
the past, by libraries not public. Under 
democracy, however, the public library 
has already become, and will in much 
greater degree become, an effective 



force in popular education. No insti- 
tution has found its place in the social 
life of its time, which is not adapted to 
its proper organic function. The pub- 
lic library should be a necessary and vi- 
tal part of the social organism, not a 
mere vermiform appendix. 

What, essentially, are the things most 
needed in a democracy, especially a de- 
mocracy like ours, wherein we are called 
upon to assimilate and harmonize many 
diverse and conflictingelements? Right 
conduct, of course; but knowledge un- 
derlies conduct, and faith, and breadth 
of view, and a sane theory of life and 
duty, some comprehension of the world 
in which we live and of our place in it; 
of our duty to our neighbor and to the 
community. 

But, it will be objected, not all these 
things can be enforced didactically. 
Nevertheless the printed page is a most 
effective teacher. We may depend upon 
it, says William Hazlitt, with much truth, 
that what men delight to read in books 
they will put in practice in reality. 
Dreams, books are each a world, said 
Wordsworth, in a familiar passage, and 
books we know are a substantial world, 
both pure and good. Round these, with 
tendrils strong as flesh and blood, our 
pastime and our happiness will grow. 

Can it be fairly said that this applies 
to more than a small proportion of cur- 
rent fiction? And yet, we measure our 
selections and always have measured 
them by some such standard as this. 
To every deep there is a lower depth, 
and the great underworld of fiction itself 
is still unrepresented in our libraries. 
There are some hundred of popular nov- 
ists, whose prolific works may be found 
on the nearest railway book counter, 
but who are foreign to our catalogs. It 
is then a closer application of the same 
principle for which I contend. 

The policy of restriction really de- 
prives no one. With the multiplicity of 
ID-cent magazines, chiefly fiction, and 
the numerous five-cent magazines for 
those who can not pay lo cents; and 
the latest novel in clean covers always 
to be had for a nickel, to say nothing 
of the fiction running in the newspapers 
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which will compare favorably with much 
that masquerades in more pretentious 
garb, the appetite for current fiction 
may be assuaged, although it may not 
be satisfied, without our attempting to 
cater to it unduly. 

We all know that the demand from 
the readers of fiction is urgent, but shall 
we therefore abandon the standard? No 
more than we should lower the standard 
of the public schools, or cultivate bas- 
tard civic art, or applaud barbarous land- 
scape gardening in our parks. It is our 
business to raise the standard. But this 
implies conservatism in selection. 

Ah! But you will alienate readers; 
and the Booklovers' library will get 
them, and your circulation will drop, or 
some other dire calamity will overtake 
you. The people won*t read serious 
books, they want stories. Well, I am 
not objecting to stories. I said that in 
beginning. Only I ask that the novel 
you ask me to buy shall at least possess 
some of the elements of novelty, that 
the romance you demand shall be at 
least mildly romantic, that the author 
shall have had at least 12 months' repu- 
tation, or his book at least 12 months' 
vogue, and this, under present condi- 
tions, means radical restriction of pur- 
chases of current fiction. 

But how do you know that the peo- 
ple will read nothing but stories? We 
have been giving them stories in the 
hope that they may in time prefer some- 
thing else. After some 25 years' ob- 
servation in a library not too large to 
permit the study of the peculiarities of 
the individual reader, this hope I think 
delusive. Any well-regulated dietary 
contains many elements besides sugar 
and water, and constant indulgence in 
that sort of thing will create neither 
bone nor muscular tissue. Why not be- 
gin at the other end, in a serious at- 
tempt to make it clear that there are 
other books worth while? As Mr Dana 
has recently said, We hesitate over one 
copy of a good book on household eco- 
nomics, and rush to order 10 copies of 
the latest thing on broken hearthstones. 

Indiscriminate reading along one line 
is as much to be deplored as indiscrim- 



inate feeding, and the intellectual ine- 
briate is to be pitied, as any other vic- 
tim of intemperance. You can do little 
with the confirmed fiction inebriate, but 
for those of unformed habit there is 
hope. I do not refer entirely to chil- 
dren. There are adults who are still 
open to conviction. How they may be 
reached is another question, and I am 
not now bound to answer it, but the first 
step is certainly conservatism in selec- 
tion. You can lead a horse to water 
and he will drink, if thirsty. Otherwise 
he oupht not to drink. You can at least 
provide a proper fountain and preserve 
the sources from contamination. 

I know there are those who resent 
any approach to what they are pleased 
to call censorship on the part of public 
libraries. Nevertheless, simply because 
we are public libraries, as I have said, 
we have responsibilities toward the pub- 
lic. We represent, in a way, the public 
consciehce in literature, if there is such 
a thing. Toward the children at least, 
and toward those of unformed literary 
habit, we stand for the protection of 
the source. A circulating library in a 
town, said Sir Anthony Absolute to Mrs 
Malaprop, is an evergreen tree of dia- 
bolical knowledge. That ought not to 
be s§iid of us. 

In our progress' toward thelDetter so- 
cial state, we ask for a keener sense of 
civic responsibility, a stronger love of 
social institutions, pride in the munici- 
pality and a desire to serve it faithfully. 
May we not apply to the municipality 
personified and acting through the ad- 
ministration of its great civic institu- 
tions, of which the public library is not 
the least important, Wordsworth's per- 
tinent query respecting individual re- 
sponsibility: How can he expect that 
others should build for him, sow for 
him, at his call love him, who for him- 
self will take no heed at all? 

Finally, purchases of current fiction 
ought to be radically restricted for prac- 
tical reasons. It is well always to choose 
the good because you love it, but if you 
don't love it, it is fortunate that in the 
economy of nature the good so pursues 
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us that it is difficult to escape from it. 
The practical considerations of provid- 
ing for accessions upon our shelves, of 
keeping the catalog within reasonable, 
limits, financial limitations, the adequate 
provision for accessions in other depart- 
ments, the constant increase in our fixed 
charges, due to the growth and expan- 
sion of our work — these, with most of 
us, enforce the restriction of purchases 
within limits that may fairly oe called 
radical. 

In the Boston public library approxi- 
mately 75OV. of current fiction passed 
under consideration during the year 
ending December 31. Of the entire 
number, less than 200v. were by authors 
of established reputation, or at all widely 
known. Authors whose reputation is 
more than local represented, indeed, a 
much smaller number. Unless radically 
restricted, purchases in duplicate, suffi- 
cient to supply the central library and 
branches, to say nothing of deposit 
work, would have gone far toward ex- 
hausting our available funds. Out of 
the whole, some 155 titles were ac- 
cepted, many of which should be classed 
as juvenile fiction. 

With the constant outpouring of cur- 
rent fiction, unless your purchases are 
radically restricted, you are bound to 
get many dead books, unavailable for 
circulation after a few weeks or months. 
It is impossible to judge these books 
critically. It is the first duty of a novel 
to be interesting; but how can you tell 
whether these nmshroom products of 
the press fill even that modest require- 
ment? Manifestly you can not read 
them. You must take them on trust if 
you take them at all, or on the strength 
of what the publishers say about them, 
which is much the same thing, or upon 
some book notice, which is not greatly 
different. 

There is a sense ot security, says 
Lowell, in an old book which time has 
criticised for us. Is it not expedient to 
wait a little that this criticism may be 
applied? In at least 90 per cent of the 
cases we shall not have long to wait. 



Changes Hoped for in Library Ad- 
ministration 

H. S. Thorne, M. D , Ft Hamilton, N. Y. 

First. As to salaries: The salaries paid 
to the library staff are inadequate — just 
as the salaries paid to school teachers 
ten years ago were inadequate, and 
which fact led to an Outcry that event- 
ually brought a reform and consequent 
relief. 

There is no reason why librarians 
should not receive salaries equal to that 
of teachers. Their work is just as im- 
portant; the position requires equal in- 
telligence and education, and greater 
general information. The preparation 
and study required to obtam the posi- 
tion are at least as great and far more 
trjnng. The hours of service are longer, 
and part of those hours are at night 
when the teacher ma)' be receiving her 
friends or otherwise enjoying herself. 
The night work of the librarian really 
practically forces her to devote her 
whole life to her work, for the evenings 
she is not working must be given to rest. 
There is therefore no reason why the 
salary of a librarian should not be at 
least equal to that of the. teacher, and 
there are many reasons why it should 
be greater. 

The minimum salary of the librarian 
should be $600, going up with length of 
service and with grade. The second 
grade receiving a minimum of $800 and 
the first grade a minimum of giOGO per 
year. As the requirements for entrance 
into library work become more severe 
the salaries should be correspondingly 
greater. 

Second. As to hours of service: The li- 
brary day should be reduced to a max- 
imum of six hours. This is as long a 
day as the average librarian can serve 
and retain health. Under the present 
system of hours many librarians fall by 
the wayside unable to endure the strain, 
nervous and physical, which they are 
obliged to undergo. The library day 
should not be so long as to call for the 
limit of endurance. Doubtless women 
for the most part will engross the po- 
sition of librarian, and the hours of 
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service will eventually have to conform 
to a standard that will enable the aver- 
age female constitution and strength to 
serve with success and without injury. 
The evening hours are especially fa- 
tiguing and where these evening hours 
are in service the library day should not 
exceed five hourst 

Library work is no sinecure, mind 
and body are both called upon to do 
their best. The eye, too, is a hard 
worker. It is a question, a problem, how 
long the eye can endure the work it has 
to do in library service. 

Third. Library housekeeping: To a li- 
brary lover it is sickening to visit some 
of our libraries, and especially some of 
the largest ones, and see the state of dis- 
order in which they are kept. Books in 
confusion worse confounded. Standing 
on their edges, piled up on their sides 
one above the other, leaning against 
each other, at every angle from 90 to 30 
degrees, books with the backs in and 
the edges out, books with broken backs 
or without any backs, books open face 
downward, books covered with the dust 
of ages. It is not an infrequent thing 
to see a borrower blow the dust from 
the top of the book before he opens it. 
It is an exceptional thing for a borrower 
to be able to examine an old book in a 
library without having his face and eyes 
filled with unwholesome and perhaps 
diseased dust. 

These things call for reform. Libra- 
rians say they haven't the time, and it 
isn't their place to do the housekeeping. 
Janitors say they are not allowed to 
meddle with the books. What is no- 
body's business generally suffers neg- 
lect, and library housekeeping seems to 
be in that unfortunate category. At all 
events the administration committees 
have this problem on their hands for so- 
lution. 

In another place I have written of the 
clinical side — the health side — of library 
work. 



Seven editions of Helen Keller s au- 
tobiography were sold in England dur- 
ing the year 1903, 



Religious Education Association 

The Religious education association 
was organized in February, 1903, in Chi- 
cago, and held its second session in 
Philadelphia, March 2-4. Its member- 
ship already exceeds 1600; thus far 17 
separate sections have been organized. 
Among them is one devoted to libraries. 
This section does not consider simply 
the work of Sunday school libraries, but 
also the ethical and religious work done 
by general libraries. 

The library section was allotted one 
session only and this was held at 2.30 
p. m., March 4, in one of the lecture 
rooms of the Y. M. C. A. building. Ow- 
ing to the imperfect organization, due 
to the newness of the association, this 
meeting was very little advertised, so 
that very few of the librarians of Phila- 
delphia and vicinity knew of it. 

The program consisted of two parts: 
first, Report of the religious and eth- 
ical work done by public and institu- 
tional libraries, by George F. Bower- 
man, librarian of the Wilmington insti- 
tute free library, Wilmington, Del., and 
three papers discussing the Possible 
lines of cooperation between Sunday 
schools and public libraries. As in the 
case of all the departments of the as- 
sociation, it is designed to present each 
year a report of the progress in its own 
special field. Mr Bowerman's report is 
a survey, so far as matter could oe ob- 
tained for it, of work now being done 
in this field by libraries, particularly 
public libraries. 

Electra C. Doren, librarian of the pub- 
lic library of Dayton, Ohio, was not 
able to be present but sent a most in- 
teresting paper on Biblical, religious, 
and ethical work possible in the chil- 
dren's sections of public libraries. Miss 
Doren described many of the features 
of the work of the most progressive li- 
braries in their children's departments, 
including picture bulletins, the story- 
hour, home and school libraries, and 
work for Sunday school libraries. Miss 
Doren pointed out that in the public 
schools the divorce between church and 
state had been so complete that the 
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school had failed to take into account 
that great fact of religion and the rela- 
tion of the Bible to the world's litera- 
ture As a result there is a woeful ig- 
norance on all sides of the simplest bib- 
lical allusions. Libraries exhibit pictures 
illustrating mythological and historical 
subjects; why should they not also de- 
vote attention to the art. literature, and 
history of the Bible? Of course all this 
work should be done without sectarian 
bias, and so far as possible in response 
to demands made upon the library. 

Dr James H. Canfield, librarian of 
the Columbia university, who acted as 
president of the library section of the 
association, read a brief paper on the 
subject. Lines of cooperation possible 
between the Sunday school teacher and 
those in charge of libraries. 

Elizabeth L. Foote, of the New York 
public library, gave an interesting pa- 
per on the Desirability and feasibility of 
uniting Sunday school libraries in the 
nearest public library or branch thereof. 
Miss Footers paper was addressed more 
directly to Sunday school workers than 
to librarians. She prefaced her remarks 
by saying that she had read at least a 
part of her paper also to the Sunday 
school section of the association. She 
admitted that there might be many 
cases when itwouldbedesirable to merge 
the Sunday school library into the pub- 
lic library, when, for example, the Sun- 
day school library was very poorly man- 
aged and the public library was well 
managed, but on the whole she main- 
tained the greater desirability of retain- 
ing the Sunday school library, because 
of the opportunity for more direct con- 
tact which the Sunday school librarian 
had with the pupils, and the greater 
opportunity for effectually influencing 
their reading. 

The officers of the Religious educa- 
tion association are desirous of enrolling 
as institutional members, libraries and 
other educational institutions in all parts 
of the country, in order that the annual 
proceedings, bulletins, and other publi- 
cations may have a wider circulation. 
The executive office of the association 
is at 153 La Salle st., Chicago. 



Library Schools 

Carnegie library of Pittsburg— Training school 
for children's librarians 

In addition to the regular work of the 
winter term, the students of the train- 
ing school and the children's librarians 
are having a course of instruction in 
parliamentary law, under the direction 
of an expert. The work is of a very 
practical nature, the principal object of 
the course being to enable the students 
to speak easily and in order at library 
association meetings. 

On January 5 and 6, H. L. Elmen- 
dorf, librarian of the Buffalo public li- 
brary, gave two lectures on the Work of 
the Buffalo public library in its chil- 
dren's rooms and in the city schools, and 
Library spirit, and on the afternoon of 
the 6th, Mrs Elmendorf conducted a 
round table for the children's librarians 
and students in the training school. 

On January 29 and 30, Miss Kroeger, 
director of the Drexel institute library 
school, gave two lectures before the 
training school, on the Reference de- 
partment and the reference librarian, 
and the Place of the library in technical 
education. 

Miss Sharp, director of the Library 
school of the university of Illinois, gave 
two lectures on February 2 and 3. Her 
subject was the Evolution of the book, 
and both lectures were illustrated with 
stereopticon views. 

On February 19, Mrs S. C. Fairchild, 
vice-director of the New York State li- 
brary school, gave two talks on the 
Principles of book selection, and on 
February 20 an illustrated lecture on 
the Presidents of the American Library 
association. • 

Mabel A. Frothingham, 
Sec'y Training school. 

Drexel institute 

Among the other occupations of the 
past month the students have been 
making picture bulletins. The results 
show care and ability to do neat and 
artistic work. The choice of subjects 
indicates the recognized need for bul- 
letins on topics of the day and for chil- 
dren. Among the bulletins are the fol- 
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lowing: Cathedrals of the continent; 
Child life in the country; Fairy-tales for 
children; Fire and fire-fighters; Her- 
bert Spencer; Historic trees; Holland; 
How the other half lives; King Arthur 
and his knights of the round table; Pan- 
ama and Colombia; The Pilgrims; Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson; Roman forum; 
Russia and Japan; Some masters in 
Spanish art; X-rays and radium; The 
dog. The bulletins are now being ex- 
hibited in the library. 

On March lo, Miss Mudge, librarian 
of Bryn Mawr college, addressed the 
school on the Use of government docu- 
ments in reference work in a public li- 
brary. Miss Mudge dwelt upon the 
importance of a knowledge of the docu- 
ments and instanced many cases where 
such knowledge was indispensable. She 
emphasized particularly the folly of a li- 
brary having the documents but consid- 
ering them as somuch deadwood and not 
utilizing the valuable material contained 
therein. After the lecture the students 
served tea and a pleasant half-hour was 
spent by all. 

The library school attended the At- 
lantic City meeting of the Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware library clubs, 
March 18-19. This break in the routine 
of school life was welcome to both the 
faculty and the students. 

Bertha E. Rick, class of 1902, has been 
appointed to a position in the catalog- 
ing department of the Buffalo public li- 
brary. 

Alice B. Kroeger, Director. 

University of Illinois 

Mrs Gertrude Clark Sober, instructor 
in household science, spoke to the Li- 
brary club, March I, on Textiles. The 
production, manufacture, and uses of 
cotton, wool, linen, and silk were out- 
lined and many samples were shown as 
illustrations. The talk was both inter- 
esting and instructive 

The course in bibliography has re- 
cently included a lecture by Prof. I. O. 
Baker,on Civil engineering, one by Prof. 
L. P. Breckenridge, on Mechanical en- 
gineering, three lectures by Prof. C. F. 
Hottes, on Biology, to be followed later 



by a quiz, and two lectures on the Ro- 
mance languages by Prof. T. E. Oliver. 

Prof. S. J. Temple, of the department 
of architecture, has met the class in li- 
brary architecture for two lectures, and 
Prof. Morgan Brooks, of the department 
of electrical engineering, has given be- 
fore the same class a lecture on Lighting. 

Since the holidays, Cara and Beatrice 
Swenson and Marjorie Grafius have 
been admitted to the fourth year class. 

The fifth year students will make the 
annual trip to Chicago, April 6-1 1. 

Katherine O'Donovan Manley, *oi» 
who was assistant in charge of the loan 
desk of the University of Illinois library 
1901-02, and who has been order clerk 
since 1902, has been obliged to give up 
her position on account of ill health, 
and left on March 4 for her home in 
Oshkosh, Wis. The work of the order 
department is now being carried on by 
F. K. W. Drury. 

Stella Bennett, '03, is acting as reviser 
in the Library school. 

Anne D. Swezey, '03, is temporarily 
caring for the gifts and duplicates at 
the University of Illinois library. 

Isabella Fyfe, '04, has gone to her 
home in St Joseph, Michigan. Miss Fyfe 
was not well enough to finish her course 
this year. 

Helen Starr, '04, has a position in the 
catalog department of the Library of 
congress. 

Pratt institute 

The lecture term (for visiting lectur- 
ers) usually finishes before the Easter 
vacation, but this year a number of lec- 
tures will be given in April. 

The entering class has listened to the 
following lectures, all of which were 
open to the advanced class when they 
were free to attend: 

J. C. Dana, the Periodical room. 

Caroline M. Hewins, Some earlier 
writers for children. 

Frances B. Hawley (class '97). Non- 
technical qualifications of a librarian or 
library assistant. 

Dr E. C. Richardson, Monastic libra- 
ries. 

George W. lies. Evaluation of books. 
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Dr Herbert Putnam, the Library of 
congress. 

Mary E. Robbins, the Work of the 
organizer. 

Mrs S. C. Fairchild, Tests for book- 
selection. 

Isabel E. Lord, the College library. 

Julia Pettee (class ^95), Treatment of 
dissertations. 

Lectures still to come are by Miss 
Shedlock of London, on the Art of 
story- telling, and by Miss Sargent, on 
the Work of the town library. The 
class has had the privilege also of listen- 
ing to two impromptu talks by Miss 
Sharp, on the Illinois university library 
school, and by J. I. Wyer jr, on Bibli- 
ography. 

The advanced class has had a series of 
bibliographical lectures, as follows: 

By the director, the Bibliography of 
bibliography. 

Miss Lord, the Bibliography of travel. 

Miss Woodruff (class '92), the Bibli- 
ography of biography. 

Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, the Bib- 
liography of sociology. 

Frank B. Gay, the Bibliography of 
literature. 

Others will follow in April, by H. H. 
B. Meyer (class '02), on the Bibliog- 
raphy of the useful arts. 

Susan A. Hutchinson (class '98) on the 
Bibliography of natural science. 

W. W. bishop, on the Bibliography of 
the classics. 

The spring visits to libraries will be 
made this year in New England. The 
party will leave New York for Albany, 
on March 24, going thence to Spring- 
field and Worcester, and reaching Bos- 
ton, where the headquarters will'be the 
hotel Nottingham, Saturday evening, 
March 26. At noon on 31, the party 

f)roceeds to Providence, thence to Hart- 
ord. New Haven and Derby, Conn., 
returning to New York the evening of 
April 2. 

During the stay in Boston, in addition 
to the libraries of the city, it is hoped 
to visit those of Somerville, Medford, 
Brookline, Salem, and North Plymouth. 
Mary W. Plummer, Director. 



Simmons college 

The second term at Simmons college 
began February 9. This term the sec- 
ond year students are studying the Cut- 
ter expansive classification with Abby 
L. Sargent. 

During the first term Prof. Walker, of 
Massachusetts institute of technology, 
gave two lectures on Paper making and 
testing, and Prof. Bartlett, of the Massa- 
chusetts Normal art school, three lectures 
on Book illustrating. 

Several of the students are doing ap- 
prentice work in the near-by libraries, 
and others are in charge of thechildren's 
reading-rooms of various college settle- 
ments. Mary E. Robbins, 
Acting director. 

Amherst summer school 

W. I. Fletcher will hold the fourteenth 
session of a summer school in library 
economy in Amherst college library, 
July S to August 12, 1904. The fee is 
$15, and necessary books and material 
will cost about S5. Board from %^ to 
a week. Correspondence regarding the 
school should be addressed to W. L 
Fletcher, Amherst, Mass. 

Chautauqua 

The Chautauqua library school an- 
nounces its fourth annual session, from 
July 9 to August 19. The course of 
study is general, and is designed for li- 
brarians of smaller libraries and library 
assistants who can not leave their work 
for the extended courses offered in reg- 
ular library schools, but who can get 
leave of absence for six weeks of study 
to gain a broader understanding of their 
work. 

The course of study is systematically 
planned to accomplish the most possible 
in six weeks, each requiring 40 hours of 
study. Cataloging, classification, acces- 
sioning and shelf-listing, book selection 
and ordering, reference work and bibli- 
ography are the regular lessons, while 
lectures deal with library buildings and 
equipment, administration, statistics and 
accounts, book-making, work with chil- 
dren, schools, study-clubs, etc. 

Melvil Dewey is the general director 
of the school, in charge of standards. 
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methods and the course of study. The 
instruction is given by Miss Hazeltine, 
of the Prendergast library, Jamestown; 
Miss Robbins, of Simmons college, Bos- 
ton; Mary L. Davis, Pratt institute li- 
brary, Brooklyn, and Harriet R. Peck, 
of the New York state library school. 
Besides the regular instruction, tech- 
nical work is required of the students, 
this practical work being emphasized as 
a vital part of the course. The instruc- 
tion is supplemented by the lectures of 
Mr Dewey, and the regular non-resident 
faculty of the school, W. R. Eastman, 
Mr and Mrs Elmendorf, A. L. Peck and 
Miss Ahern. 

The class is limited to 40 students, 
and only those are admitted who are al- 
ready engaged in library work. Appli- 
cations for admission should be made 
before June 15 to M. E. Hazeltine, 
James Prendergast free library, James- 
town, N. Y. Miss Hazeltine will also 
answer all inquiries regarding the school. 

Iowa summer school 

The fourth annual session of the Iowa 
summer library school will be held at 
the State university at Iowa City, under 
the auspices of the Iowa library com- 
mission, June 18 to July 30, 1904. 

As in former sessions, the instruction 
In cataloging and classification will be 
given by Miss Crawford, of the Public 
library, Cleveland, Ohio, and the spe- 
cial course in library work with children 
will be given by Miss Moore, children's 
librarian, Pratt free library, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Lectures on general library sub- 
jects will be given by the director and 
by visiting librarians. Information re- 
garding the school may be obtained 
from the director, Alice S. Tyler, Iowa 
library commission, Des Moines. 



A Request for Duplication 

As all the correspondence files of the 
Wisconsin library commission were lost 
in the recent fire, all requests for sum- 
mer school announcements and all recent 
correspondence, bills, etc., to the com- 
mission must be duplicated by the send- 
er, to receive attention. 



Library Meetings 

Chicago— The regular meeting of the 
Chicago library club was held Thursday 
evening, February 18, in the Albion 
caf^. Over fifty members and guests 
dined together and had a pleasant so- 
cial gathering before the meeting was 
called to order. After dinner, Ander- 
son H. Hopkins, the guest of the even- 
ing, addressed the club on the Library, 
the museum, and the school. The main 
points of the address are recapitulated 
in the following summary: 

There are at work in the educational 
field three agencies of great potency, 
to which I seek to direct your attention 
for the purpose of defining their pres- 
ent relationships, and if possible fore- 
casting those which are to exist between 
them in the not far distant future. 
These three agents are the school, the 
library, and the museum. Of the three, 
one, the school, is busied with a partic- 
ular period of about 10 years in the life 
of the individual. The direct influence 
of the other two upon the individual is 
almost co-terminous with his life. 

Both within and without the schools, 
that doctrine which is named the new 
education requires that the student shall 
be enabled to study not books alone 
but also the objects themselves about 
which the books are written. It is the 
business of the library to collect, pre- 
serve and utilize books for the good of 
all. It is the business of the museum 
to collect, preserve and utilize for the 
good of all, those objects which typify 
the world and the activities of her peo- 

Eles. It is found that the difference 
etween library and museum is merely 
a difference in the form of vessel in 
which their essence is contained; and 
that methods in use in one are equally 
valuable applied in the other; and that 
each can certainly lend the other great 
aid without loss of its own efficiency. 
These things seem to point to the de- 
sirability of a closer union. The library 
is the more highly developed at present, 
and can therefore more easily than the 
museum take the first steps toward a 
union. The school is developed to that 
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point where it may be described as or- 
ganic. Neither the library nor the mu- 
seum has yet reached that point, but 
both are tending that way, and both are 
so highly useful to the school during 
the few years in the life of the individ- 
ual over which the school exerts influ- 
ence that a further influence is readily 
suggested. We are led to wonder if it 
may not be that — when the library and 
museum have obtained organic life 
equally with the school— if it may not 
be that they may become one with the 
school, and it become a fact that edu- 
cation is not a preparation for life, but 
that education is life. 

Richard Waterman, of the Robert Em- 
met school, told of the work of the 
Chicago bureau of geography, an asso- 
ciation formed by forty representatives 
of public schools, for the purpose of 
providing illustrative material for use 
in the class-room. Funds were provided 
by the teachers themselves, and speci- 
mens, pictures and illustrative texts were 
gathered and installed in a series of small 
traveling museums, each of which illus- 
trated one topic in the course of study. 
The work was done by the teachers, the 
Board of education providing transpor- 
tation. In May, 1903, two years after 
the bureau was organized, 60 schools 
were receiving a regular weekly service 
and using the material furnished. Each 
school sent in at the beginning of the 
year a requisition for collections it de- 
sired to use, and these were booked in 
advance, as nearly as possible, in the or- 
der indicated on the requisition. One 
hundred and ten collections have been 
prepared, each containing specimens, 
pictures, and explanatory text, carefully 
cataloged and packed in boxes that 
could be easily transported. It was es- 
timated that 20,000 pupils were using 
this material every week. The amount 
of money actually spent during the two 
years was less than 81500. 

At the beginning of the present school 
year the work was formally turned over 
to the Board of education, which board 
voted a small sum for its maintenance. 

The work of the association practi- 
cally proved that it is possible to prepare 



small traveling museums and library col- 
lections which will be of service in the 
class-room work of the public schools. 

2 That one of these collections can 
be used in 20 different schools during 
the course of a year. 

3 That the teachers are very eager to 
obtain extra books and illustrative ma- 
terial. 

4 That it is feasible to provide for a 
system of free delivery that will succeed 
in circulating the material among the 
schools. 

5 That the Board of education is 
ready to do its part in carrying out 
some plan for sending the museum and 
the library into the public schools. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Mr 
Hopkins and Mr Waterman. 

Renee B. Stern, Secretary. 

District of Columbia — The February 
meeting of the Library association, held 
on the loth instant, took the form of a 
lecture, by T. W. Koch, on Dante, the 
man and his works. The meeting-place 
was crowded with an audience of 450 
members and friends. The lecture 
proper was of about half an hour's dur- 
ation, after which Mr Koch displayed 
upon the screen a large number of his 
original lantern-pictures, gathered dur- 
ing a many years' study of the Floren- 
tine poet. A specially distinctive fea- 
ture of the occasion was the handsomely 
printed syllabus, which included an ex- 
cellent 7x5-inch reproduction of the 
Ghiotto portrait. 

At the 77th meeting, on March 9, 
the principal paper was presented by 
Henry R. Evans, of the Bureau of edu- 
cation. His subject was Magic and its 
professors, with some account of the lit- 
erature of the subject, and was based on 
his monograph entitled Cagliostro, a 
study in charlatanism. 

The speaker devoted the first part of 
his time to the life and adventures of 
the famous Count Cagliostro, pointing 
out in the beginning the interesting fact 
that the notable charlatan was practicing 
his impositions most successfully at a 
time when rationalism and materialism 
were all dominant in Europe and belief 
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in magic and the supernatural was rap- 
idly declining. 

On literature the **Count" has made 
a distinct impression, as the Empress 
•Catherine, Goethe, Dumas, and Funck- 
Brentano have successively introduced 
him to their readers. 

In closing, Mr Evans referred to two 
famous collections of occult literature. 
The first is owned by Dr. S. M. Elliston 
of New York, and comprises some 140OV. 
on natural magic. The relative size of 
this library may be inferred from the fact 
that the late Prof. Herrmann, whoowned 
35 books on his art, deemed himself in 
possession of a good collection. R. M. 
Taylor of this city is the owner of 6ooov. 
on occultism, destined later for the Scot- 
tish Rite library. 

In opening the discussion on the tech- 
nical question, Shall a numbered series 
of separate monographs, on different 
subjects, be classified individually or 
shelved as a set? Prof. R. P. Falkner 
maintained that economy in binding and 
the necessity for careful preservation of 
material of this character make it usu- 
ally advisable to keep sets together. It 
is impossible to put everything on the 
geology of Idaho in one place on the 
shelves, and the subject catalog must do 
the analyzing. 

The president followed by reading a 
letter from Prof. Edward Farquhar, who 
stated that a,t ,tbe patent office library 
they become more and more inclined, 
as time goes on, to break up their sets 
and scatter them, amongspecific subjects. 

Charles Martel admitted that the ex- 
pediency of a library might require sets 
to be held together temporarily, but 
that most of this class of publications 
are designed as separate works and 
should be treated as such. Moreover, 
if you bind 10 monographs in one vol- 
ume you may debar nine readers from 
access to a work in order to satisfy one. 

A. B. Slauson, on the other hand, ar- 
gued that many pamphlets of this kind 
are so thin that they would be difficult 
to bind alone. J. C. M. Hanson sug- 
gested that the question was closely re- 
lated to that of the general classifica- 
tion in any given library, and felt sure 



that from the standpoint of the refer- 
ence librarian, at least, the separation 
of sets is desirable. 

Remarks' were added by Mr Parsons 
on the side of unity of sets and by Dr 
Thompson, Mr Burchard, and Mr Son- 
neck, in favor of the analytical method. 

The discussion was prolonged till a 
quarter after 10, when it was voted to 
postpone certain specific phases of the 
question till a later meeting. 

President Solberg, in summarizing the 
arguments, felt that from the standpoint 
of both writers and users of monographs 
there is a growing tendency to regard 
and to preserve them as separate works. 

R. K. Shaw, Secretary. 

Iowa — The Iowa Library association 
meetings for 1904 will be held at St 
Louis on the afternoons of Wednesday 
and Thursday, October 19-20, one ses- 
sion being for business matters, and for 
the discussion of topics of especial im- 
portance and interest to Iowa library 
workers, and the other for round-table 
discussions. There will also be arranged 
a social evening at the Iowa building. 
Iowa headquarters will be at the Iowa 
building, and this will probably be the 
place of meeting for the Iowa associa- 
tion. 

Wisconsin — The fourteenth annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Library asso- 
ciation was held in Milwaukee, Feb. 
22, 23, 1904. 

The program limited the number of 
subjects considered that there might be 
time for full discussion. The two im- 
portant subjects chosen were Coopera- 
tion with schools and Library extension 
for small and large libraries. 

The first session of the meeting was 
held in the museum lecture room of the 
Milwaukee public library, on the after- 
noon of February 22, with Pres. P. V. 
Lawson in the chair. Fifty members of 
the association were present, represent- 
ing the Wisconsin free library commis- 
sion and 24 libraries, including the State 
historical library, two normal school li- 
braries, two college libraries and 19 pub- 
lic libraries. 
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In his opening address the president 
spoke with regret of the absence of Dr 
Peckham, on account of illness. The 
announcement of the improved health 
of F. A. Hutchins, secretary of the Wis- 
consin free library commission, was re- 
ceived with great pleasure by all present. 

The greater part of the afternoon was 
occupied by a symposium, under the 
leadership of Miss Elliott of Marinette, 
on the suDject, How small and large li- 
braries may cooperate with the public 
schools. 

In preparation for this symposium, 
Miss Elliott sent to 40 libraries in Wis- 
consin a list of questions pertaining to 
work with children in relation with the 
schools. 

Responses to these questions received 
from 36 libraries showed that in one 
way or another all were making an ef- 
fort to cooperate with schools. Nearly 
every member present contributed to the 
discussion whichfollowed each question. 
In this way there was a valuable inter- 
change of experience and opinion in re- 
gard to the various problems connected 
with school work. 

It was the general opinion of those 
present that the most satisfactory work 
a library can do is that for the public 
schools, and the fact was brought out 
that nearly all libraries in Wisconsin 
are doing good work in this direction. 
Many of those present realized that 
much more might be accomplished, and 
others that their methods might be 
greatly improved. In considering the 
obstacles that have been met and over- 
come in developing this work, it was 
shown that many of the "lions in the 
way * would disappear with the exercise 
of tact on the part of the librarian. 

The secretary called the roll by libra- 
ries, to which a representative from each 
library responded by giving briefly Plans 
for future work. The fact that **hopes,'* 
**dreams," and **air castles" entered 
largely into some of these plans made 
them all the more interesting. 

Before the close of the afternoon 
session F. W. Faxon, chairman of the 
American Library association travel com- 
mittee, gave information in regard to 



arrangements for the national meeting 
of the A. L. A. in St Louis next October. 

The evening session was held in the 
children's room of the Milwaukee public 
library, where the members of the asso- 
ciation listened with great pleasure to 
Marie L. Shedlock of London, who 
spoke on Story-telling in the library. 

She said in part: 

The use of stereopticon views often is 
inadvisable for the telling of a story. 
You can not easiJy appeal to the eye 
and the ear of the child at the same 
time. 

The greatest danger of all in story 
telling is in moralizing. Art is able to 
carry its own subject and it will carry 
its own moral. For that reason I love 
the stories of Hans Christian Andersen. 
The reason that so few ethical lessons 
come from stories is that there are so 
few real artists. I think you tell too 
many stories in this country, and that 
too many persons tell stories. 

Simplicity in presentation is the most 
important feature in story telling. The 
real story will need little embellishment. 
We must cultivate the art of concealing 
our art. Americans pitch their voices 
too high. 

There are two principal objects in 
story telling. The first is to cultivate 
the child's imagination and the second 
is to develop a sense of humor. It may 
seem strange for an English woman to 
talk about humor to you Americans, for I 
have heard that we are not given credit 
for having any humor. What you need 
to a large degree is an antidote to over- 
come the humor of your Sunday papers. 
If you wish your child to have a sense of 
humor, you are doing wrong by letting 
him read the Sunday papers. What the 
child needs is more of the legitimate 
grotesque. 

This address was followed by an in- 
formal social hour. 

Tuesday morning, February 23, an ex- 
cursion to Racine was made by trolley, 
and an opportunity was given to in- 
spect the beautiful new library building, 
a gift of Mr Carnegie. The building is 
barely completed and is not yet open to 
the public. 
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At the closing session of the meeting, 
held in the lecture room of the Racine li- 
brary, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Hon. 
H. P. Bird of Wausaukee; vice-presi- 
dent, Mary L. Stillman of Milwaukee; 
secretary, Bertha Marx of Sheboygan; 
treasurer, Clara L. Kunst of Antigo. 

After the election of officers Miss 
Stearns conducted a round table on Li- 
brary extension. The first topic con- 
sidered was Library advertising in its 
various forms, by means of placards in 
public places, printed bulletms of new 
books, lists of books published in the 
newspapers, annotated lists, library 
notes furnished regularly to local pa- 
pers. In regard to lists it was generally 
agreed that short lists published fre- 
quently were of more value than long 
lists published at longer intervals. 

Other topics discussed were branches 
and stations, traveling libraries, sending 
books to Sunday-schools, extending 
privileges to rural communities, library 
clubs and neighborhood libraries. Miss 
Potter of Baraboo sends reading mat- 
ter to "Ringlingville," the winter head- 
quarters of Ringling Bros, circus, and 
Miss Hopkins of Madison furnishes 
books for the use of the caddies at the 
golf grounds. 

The entire meeting was most informal, 
and its object to promote accjuaintance 
among members of the association and 
to give opportunity for the discussion of 
practical problems was fully realized. 

Emily Turner, Sec'y. 



Notice 

A librarian of experience seeks suit- 
able engagement. 

Mafiaged moving three libraries, es- 
tablished circulating work through 
branches for two, reorganized two by 
modern methods, planned furniture and 
equipment for two new buildings, car- 
ried extensive reference work, i8 years* 
experience. Last six years in the splen- 
did library of the New York Y. M. C. A. 

Silas H. Berry, 

317 West 56th street, New York City. 



Printed Cards for Public Documents 

Printed cards for the public docu- 
ments sent out to depositories are now 
to be had, as the following note from the 
superintendent of documents will show: 

In each case the government author 
card has been furnished, with the per- 
sonal author, subject or subjects, and 
series indicated where necessary. Du- 
plicates are furnished for the personal 
author and subject cards, but not for the 
series. The number at the bottom of 
the card shows the number of cards fur- 
nished for each document. The abbre- 
viations used are those used in the docu- 
ment catalogs and indexes printed in 
this office. The government author 
headings used are those printed in the 
pamphlet, **author headings for United 
States public documents," a copy of 
which is sent you herewith. In this 
pamphlet every depaitment, bureau, 
division, office, etc., of the government 
is entered under the exact name of the 
department or bureau, etc., inverted, if 
necessary, so that the most important 
word shall come first. The only excep- 
tion to this rule is that department libra- 
ries are entered under the name of the 
department to which they belong, with 
the word **library" as another subhead. 
No cards will be furnished for series 
entries, annual reports or publications, 
reports on private bills, references or 
analytical, except numbered documents 
or reports in the Congressional reserve 
of 15 pages or over. 

The cards have been compiled under 
the direction of mychief cataloger, Alice 
C. Fichtenkam. L. C. Ferrell, 
Superintendent of documents. 



Albert F. Carter, librarian of the Col- 
orado state normal school, has prepared 
a bibliography of school gardens, which 
has been issued as Bulletin No. 4 of the 
Normal school publications. 



Ella G. Parmele, librarian of State nor- 
mal school at Oshkosh, Wis., and Eliza- 
beth F. Simpson, librarian of Stevens 
Point, Wis., have issued a brief bibliog- 
raphy of simplified spelling. 
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News from the Field 

East 

C. W. Ayer of Brockton, Mass.» has 
been elected librarian of the Cambridge 
public library, to succeed W. L. R. Gif- 
ford. 

The Boston athenaeum report for the 
year 1903 shows an expenditure for 
books and binding of $11,985. The 
number of volumes in the library is 
213,022. Of the fiction bought 139V. 
were considered of temporary value and 
were placed on the shelves without be- 
ing fully cataloged. The work of put- 
ting the printed catalog upon cards was 
entrusted to the Library Bureau. There 
has been discovered in the library, the 
past year, a bundle of Thanksgiving day 
proclamations extending, with a few 
gaps, from 17 14 to 1774. 

The report of W. C. Lane, librarian of 
Harvard, shows a large increase in the 
scope, use, and growth of the library, 
but with every item mentioned there is 
also pointed out the deplorable lack of 
room in the whole library. Much of the 
material of the library is stored outside 
the main building. The reading is seri- 
ously crowded and the professors have 
been requested to give no more cards of 
admission to the bookstack, as the stack 
is being so overrun in its cramped 
quarters as to make it inadvisable to 
admit any more students. With all the 
disadvantages, the net loss of books 
from the stack, reading-room and new 
book rack still average only 47, as it has 
for the past. The library is sadly be- 
hind in Its necessary work in handling 
the material owing to the impossibility 
of increasing the staff, due to lack of 
means and room to work. 

Central Atlantic 

The report of the Maryland library 
commission shows a steady growth in its 
work. The commission has prepared a 
draft of a revision of the library laws of 
the state. 

The Wilmington (Del.) institute free 
library makes an appeal for Delaware 
state documents and Wilmington city 
documents; for reports of local associa- 



tions and institutions and for any and 
all publications issued within the state 
of Delaware or bearing upon its history. 

It is proposed by the Wilmington 
(Del.) institute free library to grant to 
its adult readers the privilege of taking 
out a reasonable number of books, and 
of stating at the time of borrowing them 
the period for which the books will be 
wanted. The library reserves the right 
of recalling them at any time subsequent 
to the expiration of two weeks from the 
date of borrowing. 

The new branch building of the New 
York public library, at 224 East 125th 
St., Harlem, between Second and Third 
avs., was opened with appropriate exer- 
cises, March 7. 

This building is the third of the Car- 
negie branch buildings to be opened in 
New York. The present building will 
not be occupied by a new library, but 
by the branch that was originally estab- 
lished as the Harlem branch of the New 
York free circulating library. On Feb, 
23, 1901, with the other branches of the 
New York free circulating library it be- 
came a branch of the New York public 
library and is now one of the 22 branch 
libraries scattered throughout the city 
that make up the Circulation depart- 
ment of the public library. It has on 
its shelves 15,000V. and circulates 136,- 
000 yearly. 

About 10 more of the Carnegie build- 
ings are in various stages of construc- 
tion. 

The annual report of the Seymour li- 
brary, Auburn, N. Y., shows a fairly 
prosperous year. 

A new registration was begun Jan. i, 
1903, and has reached 3807, of which 
nearly one-fourth is of children under 
14. The circulation for the year is 48,- 
919V., an increase of 11,570 over the 
largest previous year. Of this nearly 
one-third was from the children's room. 
During the year 1527V. have been added 
to the library, and the total number of 
volumes is now 17,323. 

The library has recently placed in 35 
of the leading factories of Auburn large 
cards advertising the library, its new 
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location in the Case Memorial building^, 
lengthened hours, children's room, etc. 
These cards have been hung on the wall 
of every workroom, and it is estimated 
that in this way at least 3000 families 
will be reached. A steady increase in 
the number of applicants from working- 
men and women has been noticed since 
the distribution of the cards. It is also 
planned to place these cards in the rail- 
road depots, hotels, schools, and larger 
stores. 

Willard E. Case has made an endow- 
ment for a special collection of books 
on electricity and chemistry. It is 
hoped that the Case library of electric- 
ity and chemistry will prove a great 
benefit to those engaged in the large 
factories of the city. Elizabeth P. Clarke 
is librarian. 

The report of the librarian of the 
Congressional library for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1903, shows that the re- 
ceipts from fees of the copyright de- 
partment amounted to J68,874, and the 
expenditure was 867,579. In addition 
to the amount in excess of expenditure, 
the copyright business brings to the 
government each year in the articles 
deposited, property valued at many 
thousands of dollars. 

The library staff includes 297 per- 
sons, an increase of nine. The total 
added -books, pamphlets and pieces — 
makes 88,273. Exchange with foreign 
countries has been extended, and much 
valuable material issued by the various 
governments has been received. The of- 
ficial gazettes of 55 foreign countries and 
colonies are on file. Many valuable col- 
lections of manuscripts and papers have 
been received by the library, among 
them the Andrew Jackson and Webster 
material; the library has been made the 
custodian of all records and papers for- 
merly in the department of state, except 
such as are needed in the proper admin- 
istration of that office. Much material 
in the way of historical manuscript has 
come to the library as the result of the 
acquisition of new territory and in col- 
lecting such as the government may 
claim under territorial law; much val- 



uable material has been added to the 
division of maps. Attention is called 
to the great need of building up the 
law library, which is mainly a collection 
upon the common law. The reclassifi- 
cation still goes on, and 98,181 volumes 
and pamphlets were cataloged. The need 
of specialization grows more apparent 
in this department as the work goes on. 
Nearly 100 libraries have been added to 
the list of subscribers for printed catalog 
cards, and thesales have increased 126%. 
Fifteen bibliographical lists have been 
published, and a large number of type- 
written lists have been compiled. The 
number of readers has increased 43,800 
over last year, of which 23,145 are Sun- 
day readers. (This summary covers but 
the merest outline of the report, and 
there is much interesting detail that can 
not here be given.) 

Central 

The East St Louis (III.) public library 
has opened three sub-stations for the 
delivery of books. 

Anna E. Hanscome, for 15 years li- 
brarian of the La Crosse (Wis.) public 
library, has resigned. 

The Sunday schools of Appleton, 
Wis., have presented their libraries to 
the Public library of that place. 

The city council of Detroit has voted 
to decline the gift of $750,000 for a 
central library and branches offered by 
Mr Carnegie. 

The new library building, a gift of 
Mr Carnegie and costing $75,000, was 
opened to the public, at Kansas City» 
Kan., March 4, with appropriate exer- 
cises. 

May G. Quigley, who has charge of 
the Children's department of the De- 
troit public library, is spending some 
time in study of methods at the Carne- 
gie library, Pittsburg. 

The Ottumwa (Iowa) public library 
shows the following figures from its first 
report for a full fiscal year, ending Dec. 
31, 1903: Number of volumes in li- 
brary, 10,029; number of volumes added 
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in 1903, 2834; number of cards in use, 
3950; circulation, 55,750; days of issue, 
309; average circulation, 181; receipts, 
$5107.00; expenditures, $5058.03. 

Mary Josephine Bissell, who for the 
past 20 years has been assistant libra- 
rian of the Belleville(Ill.) public library, 
died March i. Thus within two months 
the library has lost its two chief staff 
members. 

The statistics of the last year for the 
La Porte (Ind.) public library show the 
following: Number of books in library, 
10245; circulation, adult, 14626V., juve- 
nile, 9174V., German, 864V., increase in 
circulation, 3007V. 

The free library commission of Penn- 
sylvania has issued as Bulletin No. i. 
Aids to book selection, a 20-page 
pamphlet, prepared by Sarah W. Cot- 
tell and Alice B. Kroeger, of Drexel in- 
stitute, Philadelphia. 

The burning of the capitol at Madi- 
son, Wis., February 26, caused a total 
loss of records, correspondence, and 
equipment to the Wisconsin free library 
commission. Temporary quarters have 
been secured through the kindness of 
the State historical society, and so far 
as possible the work of the commission 
will be carried out as planned and an- 
nounced. 

The Missouri commission of the St 
Louis fair had set apart Benton hall, in 
the north portion of the state building, 
for an exhibit of a model public library. 
This will be the only working public li- 
brary exhibit on the grounds. 

The exhibit is to be in charge of F. 
M. Crunden, librarian of the St. Louis 
public library. Mr Crunden will select 
his staff of assistants from the staff of the 
public library. The library will consist 
of io,OOOv., contributed by publishers, 
of current, standard and reference liter- 
ature. It will include special books 
written by Missourians. Indiana is the 
only state that will make a similar ex- 
hibit of the work of her literateurs. 

The report of the Davenport (Iowa) 
public library, June 3-December 31, cov- 
ering 179 days, shows a circulation of 44,- 



598V., a daily average of 249V. About 
74 per cent of this was fiction; 3280 
borrowers' cards were issued; 13400V. 
are now on the shelves. The cramped 
quarters prevent much activity beyond 
meeting the daily demands, but it is the 
hope that the library will take posses- 
sion of its new building, a Carnegie gift, 
about the middle of the year. The board 
make special mention of the excellence 
of the work of Miss Freeman, the libra- 
rian, in organizing the new library and 
consolidating it with the old, and for the 
high standard of efficiency maintained 
in the administration of the library. 

The retirement of Dr J. K. Hosmer 
as librarian of the Minneapolis public 
library was marked by a spontaneous 
and hearty expression of regard and 
esteem by both the staff of the library 
and the people of Minneapolis. The 
staff gave a, dinner in his honor, and 
presented him with a traveling case, 
completely equipped with silver neces- 
sities, and many luxuries for traveling, 
accompanied by many expressions of 
affection and good will. Agroupof i^o 
prominent professional people also gave 
a banquet in his honor, where he was 
toasted in the warmest terms of appre- 
ciation. He was presented a beautiful 
gold watch by Dr Northup at the close 
of the banquet, on behalf of the com- 
pany. 

The women's clubs of the city also 
united in an afternoon reception to Dr 
and Mrs Hosmer, where much compli- 
mentary speechmaking testified to the 
love and esteem of the members for the 
retiring librarian. 

South 

A law has been passed by the Vir- 
ginia legislature enlarging in many ways 
the opportunities of the State library of 
Virginia. Exchange with other libraries, 
the extension of library privileges to all 
the state and traveling libraries have 
been provided for. 

The public library building, the gift 
of Mr Carnegie, costing §50,000, was 
opened in Houston, Tex., March 4. 
The library has 14,000V. on its shelves. 
The Art league of Houston presented a 
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beautiful Venus de Milo, which has been 
placed in the rotunda of the building. 
N. S. Mildrum also gave $6000 as an en- 
dowment fund for the children's room. 

West 

The State library of Colorado has re- 
ceived a full set of English patent reports. 

Yankton college, at Yankton, S. D., 
has received a gift of $15,000 from An- 
drew Carnegie, for a library building. 

Dr Victor Rosewater, for many years 
actively identified with the Library 
board of Omaha, Neb., was married Jan- 
uary 27, to Katie Katz of Baltimore, Md. 
They will live in Omaha. 

Foreign 

Edmund Gosse has been appointed li- 
brarian to the house of lords in the Eng- 
lish parliament, at a salary of ;^iooo a 
year. 

Canadian Library Notes 

The librarian of Sarnia public library, 
Canada, writes: We held an exhibition 
of photogravures of new library build- 
ings, plates being taken from architec- 
tural journals. This was held in the 
large general reading-room, and we were 
able to get enough plates to fill the 
wall space over the book shelves all 
around the room. 

A good deal of interest was mani- 
fested, and we are thinking of having 
further exhibitions of Copley prints and 
arts of educational value. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the Ontario library field is the Read- 
ing camp association. This is, in the 
words of its directors, "an organization 
of employers whose object is to better 
the condition of their isolated classes of 
manual laborers.** Over on^-third of 
the total revenue of the province of On- 
tario, it is pointed out, comes from woods 
and forests alone, and the men who ex- 
ploit this vast source of wealth and 
whose hard lot indicates the greater 
need, should be the first to share in its 
benefits. 

The Reading camp association em- 
braces most of the great lumber kings 
whose field of operations lies in the vast 



lumber belt in northern Ontario. John 
Charlton, M. P., whose name is familiar 
to American readers as an enthusiastic 
exponent of reciprocity, is president of 
the association. 

The reading camp is a variation of 
the traveling library idea. Small col- 
lections of books are sent to the various 
lumber camps in the northern woods, 
where they are under the control of the 
camp foremen, and are kept in a com- 
fortable room, which becomes a sort of 
club house for the men. Various peri- 
odicals are also sent with the books. 

The Province of Manitoba, though 
one of the smallest in Canada, is one of 
the most progressive, and besides pos- 
sessing an exceptionally well equipped 
and eflficient educational system, is 
gradually building up a system of 
school libraries. At present the Normal 
school at Winnipeg, the Collegiate in- 
stitutes at Winnipeg, Brandon, and 
Portage la Prairie, and most of the in- 
termediate schools, possess small, well 
selected libraries, and many of the local 
schools are following their example. It 
appears, in fact, from an official report 
lately issued, that nearly 60 per cent of 
these schools now possess libraries. 
There are altogether about 36COV., or an 
average of 63V. per school. The pro- 
vincial government gives from $100 to 
Si 50 annually to the higher school libra- 
ries, toward new books, and to the rural 
schools in proportion. It is found that 
these small collections of books tend to 
cultivate a taste for good literature and 
improve the style of reading, both among 
the school children and their parents. 
In a province like Manitoba, where the 
population is widely scattered, public 
libraries in the ordinary acceptance of 
the term are for the most part impossi- 
ble. It is hoped, however, that these 
school libraries will in time lead to some 
such system of traveling libraries ashave 
proved so popular and effective in Wis- 
consin and other states. 

Wanted — Positioil as librarian. All 
round experience. First-class refer- 
ences. Address Mrs R. B. Potts, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. 
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Efficient Service to Librarians 

The service we render to librarians and book 
committees, both in the way of information and 
the supplying of all books ordered, is most effi- 
cient and thorough. 



1. Our stock is larger and more general than 
that of any other house in the United States. 

2. Our extensive experience gained from con- 
stant attention to library orders enables us to 
give much practical information and many sug- 
gestions to book buyers. 



The book catalogues we publish are consid- 
ered the best and most complete issued by any 
commercial house — one of our catalogues including 
over 21,000 different titles, which is only a portion 
of the books we carry regularly in our stock. 



A. C. McCLURG & CO. 



Two Reasons 



Library Department 



215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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We Do Not Ask Much 

Just a trial order 
or a chance to price a list for you. 

It is expensive to ask this privilege in this way» but 
it costs you nothing but a postage stamp to test us. 

We are confident of the completeness of our stocky 
the efficiency of our service and the outcome of this 
trial. 

Library Department of 



The Baker & Taylor Co., 



Wholesale 
Booksellers, 



33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Square North), 
New York. 




J Permit Me 

J to introduce an 1-15^^5^^^ 

sr^^ . niggins 
Eternal Ink 

at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and am proof to 
age, air, sunshine, chemicals and fire. I am the only lineal descend- 
ant of the everlasting writing ink of the Ancients and am worthy of 
my ancestry. 

Ask your Dealer for me, or send loc. for prepaid sample by mail to 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 

NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 

naln Office, ayi Ninth Street I BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
Factory, 240-344 Blflrhth Street S U. 3. A. 
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The Readers^ Guide to Periodical Literature 

Furnishes a current index to sixty one of the leading magazines of the country. 
Subscription $6. Sample copy sent on application. 

The Readers^ Guide to Periodical Literature 

1900-1903 Cumulated 

Furnishes a complete index to sixty-one magazines, complete for four years. 
1450 pages. Advance subscriptions $15. Ready eaily next summer. All 
entries by author and subject in one alphabet. 

The United States Catalog 

Furishes a complete index to all books in print January ist, 1902. loo.oco books 
indexed, 225,000 entries. 2150 pages. Price $15.' Sample pages sent on 
application. 

The Cumulative Book Index 

Keeps the United States catalog constantly up-to-date. February number is a 
complete supplement to the United States catalog. Subscription price 
$3. Sample copy sent on application. All entries by author, title and 
subject in one alphabet. 



THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, 

'^""SJlE.P^AiE Bibliographies. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 



A Complete Index to 
62 

Leading Hagazines 



CUMULATED 
PERIODICAL 
INDEX iQOO-1903 



FOR THE YEARS 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 

IN ONE ALPHABET 



All articles indexed by author and subject in one 
alphabet. Numerous well-edited cross-references 
add to its value. 

Will be published early in the summer. Will con- 
tain 1450 closely printed, double-column nonpareil 
pages. 

It is being edited under the personal supervision and 
direction of an experienced reference librarian, and 
so will be characterized by unity of style throughout. 

It will index EVERY article; also maps and portraits, and gives author 
and title entry for fiction and poetry. 

Pre-publication price, 15.00. 

THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 

PUBLISHERS OP THE ONE-PLACE BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 
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AMERICAS MOST POPUliAR RAILiWAY 



CHICAGO 



AND 

ALTON 



PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE 



i 



CHICAGO*"" KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO — ST.LOUIS. 
CHICAGO --PEORIA, 
ST.LOUIS — KANSAS CITY, 



TBBOUOB yPIif JCAN SSRTICB 

BXTwnsr OHioAoo ABn> 



HOT SPRINGS, Ark„ DEN VER.Cok 
TEXAS. FLORIDA. UTAH. 
CALIFORNIA avi> OREGON. 



ir YOU A KB COMTBMPI^TINO A TBIP. Airr FOB- 
TION OP VTHICH CAlf BB MADB OTBB TBB CHICAGO 
A ALiTOIf , IT VflUL. PAT TOC TO WKXTB TO THB CHDXB* 
BIONBD POK BATBS, MAPS, TUfK^ABZJBS, XTO 



Geo. J. Charlton, 



CIUOAOO. IIA, 



French Lick 



: AN D 



West Baden Springs 

Adjoinins: Resorts in Indiana, 
on the 

MONON ROUTE 

Wonderful curative waters for diseased 
conditions of the digestive organs; mag- 
nificent fire-proof modern hotels; rest, re- 
cuperation and recreation. Three trains 
daily each way; through sleepers on night 
trains; parlor cars on day trains. 



Round Trip 



Excursion Rate 
From Chicago 



$12.45 



Folders and facts free. Address 

CITY TICKET OFFICE 
232 CLARK ST., - CHICAGO 



L. B. Expansive Clip 

Holds 30 sheets as 
firmly as i 
Simplest and most secure 



c 




PAT MAY l%r 1900 



Cannot tear the paper 

Cannot catch in other 

papers on desk 

Carton of 100, 15 cents 
Box of 1000, $1.35 

Order of your Stationer or of 

Library Bureau 

Boston New York Chicago Phila. 
^ Wasii. 



Big Four 

Route 



TO 



St. Louis 



•TheWay of the World" 



to the 



World's Fair 



For information as to rates, hotels and 
boarding houses, address nearest 
Big Four Agent, or 

WARREN J. LYNCH, 

G. P. and T. Agent. Cincinnnti, O. 
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Museum Fittings 




Case with drawers for small specimens, made by Library Bureau. 

FOR several years the Library Bureau has made a special study of fittings 
for museums and art galleries. We have fitted many of the leading 
museums with specially made fixtures of the best design and work- 
manship. 

We are prepared to estimate on architects' drawings for delivery counters, 
stacks, bookcases, bulletin boards, and all library or museum fixed furniture, 
or we will submit appropriate designs by our own architects. Complete infor- 
mation, designs and estimates given on application to any one of our offices. 



Library Bureau 



lioston. ^30 Atlantic av. 
New York: 316 Broadway. 
Chicajfo: 156 Wabash av. 
Philadelphia: 112-116 N. Broad st. 

London: 10 Bloomsbury si. W. C. 



Washington: 92.S-<j^o F st. N. W. 
Pittsburg: 611 Penn av. 
St. Louis: Third National Bank BIdg. 
Detroit: Majestic BIdg. 

FOREIGN OFFICES. 
Manchester: 12 Exchange st. 



Cleveland: American Trust BIdg. 
Baltimore: Maryland Trust BIdg. 
Providence: R. 1. 1016 Banigan BIdg 
San Francisco: 508 California st. 

B;rniiugham: 58 City Arcades. 
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THE NEW 



No. 2 



HANNOND 

TYPE 
WRITER 



THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 



For 
Card 
Index 
Work 



The Hammond Typewriter 

Takes the Index Card flat, holds it flat, prints it flat, and Anally delivers 
it flat, and all this without "attachments** of any sort. 

The Hammond has a special library type, and furthermore, prints in any 
language, style of type or color of ink on the same machine. 

Hammond Typewriter Black Record Ribbons have been tested by United 
States Government chemists, and have been pronounced " undoubtedly per- 
manent.** 



IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 



THE HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 

Factory, 69th to 70th Streets, East River, 
NEW YORK, U S. A. 



Branches in Principal Citiei. 

Representatives Everywhere. 
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Photograph cases and extension shelves with roller curtain, designed and 
made to order by Library Bureau. 

Library Bureau Photograph File 

The L B photograph file cabinet provides storage for mounted 
photographs, pictures, prints, and small maps, which form an increas- 
ingly important part of a library's resources. 

The cabinet is carefully and amply planned, and strongly and 
artistically made, combining the advantages of immediate accessibility 
with careful preservation. 



Made to order. 



Estimates on application. 



Library Bureau 



Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia Washington, D. C. 

St. Louis Detroit Cleveland Baltimore 

Providence San Francisco 



Pittsburg 



London 



FOREIGN OFFICES 
Manchester Birmingham Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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The Library Field in Canada 

Compiled through the courtesy of L. J. Burpee, Ottawa, Ontario 



The Library Outlook in Canada 

Lawrence J. Burpee, Ottawa, Ont. 

When asked to edit this special 
Canada number I confess that I felt 
just a little doubtful as to the showing 
that Canadian libraries could make, 
particularly as regards their methods; 
but after reading the several articles 
which are here presented, contri-buted 
by librarians from every part of the 
dominion, from Halifax in the east to 
Victoria in the west, I felt - and I am 
sure every one who looks over this 
number will agree with me -that the 
library spirit, the true library spirit, has 
come to Canada, and has come to stay. 

I have just returned from the fourth 
annual meeting of the Ontario Library 
association which I attended for the 
first time -and have brought back a 
most lively impression of the intel- 
ligence, level-headedness, and enthusi- 
asm of Ontario librarians. The meeting, 
which was all too short, was eminently 
practical and educative. The papers 
were good, dealt with live library 
questions, and went to the heart of 
them; and the discussions revealed a 
practically unanimous sentiment on the 
part of the members of the O. L. A. in 
tavor of modern library methods. If the 
librarians throughout the province are 
imbued to any approximate extent with 
the spirit of those who attended the 
annual convention at Toronto, one need 
have no misgivings as to the future of 
the library movement in Ontario. 



So far as the Ontario library field is 
concerned, nothing further need be said. 
Mr Hardy, secretary of the Ontario 
Library association, has fully covered 
both its history and present standing in 
his admirable paper here presented. 
Ontario holds a preponderating position 
in the Canadian library field, as she does 
in most other things Canadian. There 
are now nearly five hundred public 
libraries in the province, while there are 
less than a score in the rest of the 
dominion. The reasons for this will be 
made sufficiently clear by a perusal of 
Mr Hardy's paper, and also that con- 
tributed by Mr Langton, of Toronto 
university. As Mr Langton points out, 
Ontario closely resembles in social and 
economic conditions the neighboring 
states of the union, such as Michigan 
and Wisconsin, and in both cases similar 
conditions have tended to develop a 
strong and widely distributed system of 
free i)ublic libraries. 

Quebec, on the other hand, is as a 
province subject to very opposite con- 
ditions. Its racial characteristics are 
entirely different from the rest of 
Canada. Religious influences are op- 
posed to public libraries in the broad, 
unrestricted sense in which we under- 
stand them. The population, with the 
exception of a few large towns, is 
entirely rural, and the sentiment of the 
great bulk of the people is utterly in- 
different toward public libraries. Here 
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the movement will have to be one of 
slow education. 

The brief notes found in this number, 
in regard to the very few public libraries 
in the province, bear out what has just 
been said about the library situation in 
Quebec. The library movement, so far 
as it has developed at all, will be found 
to be confined entirely to the English- 
speaking sections of the province — the 
wealthy Montreal suburb of Westmount, 
and the towns of Sherbrooke, Knowlton, 
and Waterloo, in the eastern townships, 
which constitute the chief English- 
speaking sections of the province. 

At the same time it must not be sup- 
posed that because Quebec is slow to 
adopt the principle of municipal free 
libraries, collections of books are prac- 
tically unknown in the province. On 
the contrary, Quebec contains some of 
the largest and most valuable libraries 
in the dominion. The libraries of Laval 
and McGill universities, of St Mary's 
college at Montreal, of the various so 
called classical colleges throughout the 
province, of the Literary and historical 
society of Quebec, etc., will bear com- 
parison with those of similar institutions 
anywhere on the continent. 

The maritime provinces— Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island — are also slow to come into 
line with library progress. Here, like 
Quebec, the population is for the most 
part scattered in small communities, 
and except in a few towns and cities, 
like Halifax, St John, and Sidney, there 
are serious difficulties in the way of 
establishing public libraries. Still, there 
are not wanting signs of awakening 
interest in the movement, and the gift 
by Mr Carnegie of library buildings to 
several of the more progressive com- 
munities, especially in Nova Scotia, will 
undoubtedly have an encouraging effect 
throughout the maritime provinces. 
From Mr Geldert's interesting article 
it will be seen that one at least of the 
towns down by the sea, Halifax, pos- 
sesses a library which is thoroughly up- 
to-date in its methods, and a living force 
in its community. 

British Columbia is, from a library 



point of view, perhaps the most prom- 
ising province of the dominion. There 
is already a strong and increasing senti- 
ment among the people in favor of free 
public libraries. The movement is not 
hampered, as in Ontario, by the exist- 
ence of a large number of small libraries, 
which have run so long in an old- 
fashioned rut that conversion to modern 
methods is a slow and painful process. 
Neither is British Columbia hampered 
by such hostile influences as obtain in 
the Province of Quebec. The three 
principal towns, Victoria (the capital), 
Vancouver, and New Westminster, all 
have public libraries, and are all putting 
up new buildings, through thegenerosity 
of Mr Carnegie. It is only a matter of 
time until the inland towns, Rossland, 
Nelson, etc., follow their example. 

Throughout the ^reat land of prom- 
ise, the Canadian northwest, public 
libraries are still in the future. Manitoba 
possesses only one, at Winnipeg, which 
IS shortly to be housed in a large and 
well-planned Carnegie building. This 
is at present the only free public library 
in Canada between Lake Superior and 
the coast. One can not doubt, however, 
that as the northwest fills up with 
settlers — and it is not only increasing 
in population at an amazing rate, but 
the newcomers consist for the most part 
of shrewd, intelligent, educated farmers, 
from the western states, England and 
northern Europe — a demand will be 
made, especially in the new prairie 
towns, for public libraries to meet the 
intellectual and practical needs of the 
people. In che meantime an excellent 
work is being done by the Aberdeen 
association in distributing good liter- 
ature among the farmers and ranchers 
of the west. The history of this as- 
sociation is described by its secretary, 
Mr Whitley. 

At the Montreal meeting of the A. 
L. A. an attempt was made by the 
Canadian librarians present to organize 
a Canadian library association, but the 
time not seeming ripe for that, it was 
finally decided to start an Ontario 
library association. This was done, and 
the association, which lately held its 
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fourth annual meeting, has become the 
most potent factor in the library move- 
ment in the province. Papers of prac- 
tical value have been read at each of 
the annual meetings, and it is only to 
be regretted that, through lack of funds, 
it has been found impossible to publish 
them in annual transactions, and thus 
reach the large proportion of Ontario 
librarians who for one reason or another 
find it impossible to attend theO. L. A. 
However, through the courtesy of Pub- 
lic Libraries and the Library journal 
a very full synopsis is published each 
year in these periodicals, and as the 
numbers containing the reports may be 
had for a trifling sum, it is the fault of 
Ontario librarians if they are not secured. 
It is unfortunate that one or other of 
these excellent library periodicals is not 
taken by every Canadian public library. 
They are filled with articles and notes 
that can not fail to prove healthful and 
inspiring to the librarian who has the 
bestinterests of his libraryand his public 
at heart. Perhaps the Library journal 
may be a little expensive for the small 
libraries,but certainly Public Libraries 
is within the reach of even the smallest. 

One of the most — probably the most 
—important projects the O. L. A. has 
taken in hand, is the creation of a Pro- 
vincial library commission for Ontario, 
along the lines of the State library com- 
missions in the United States. Last year 
an influential committee of the asso- 
ciation waited upon the minister of edu- 
cation at Toronto — who is charged with 
the control of public libraries —and 
urged him strongly to establish a com- 
mission. The minister, however, was 
not prepared to meet the views of the 
association. At the 1904 meeting a 
resolution was passed embodying the 
views of the association as to the urgent 
need for a library commission; and it is 
the firm intention of the O. L. A. to 
keep on agitating the question until 
either the Ontario government sees the 
real importance of the matter, or until 
public opinion forces it to that view. 

None of the other provinces outside 
Ontario have yet organized a library 
association, but British CoUimbian li- 



brarians have had such a thing in view 
for several years, and within a very 
short time a British Columbia library 
commission will have become an accom- 
plished fact. May it prove as helpful 
to the public libraries on the Pacific 
coast as the O. L. A. has been to those 
of Ontario! 

I had intended compiling for this 
Canada number a series of tabular state- 
ments illustrating the present position 
of the library movement in the do- 
minion, and to that end the Library 
Bureau of Canada was kind enough to 
prepare and send to every librarian in 
the country a list of questions covering 
the work and methods, number of 
volumes, circulation, income, etc., of 
the library. A large number of answers 
have already been received, but it has 
not been found possible to arrange and 
tabulate such a mass of statistics in time 
for this number. These Canadian library 
statistics will therefore have to remain 
over for some future number of Public 
Libraries. 



It is a matter of no importance to any 
one how many volumes a certain library 
issued in the month of May, 1900, and 
all preceding years of the last decade. 
When one sees a very large library report 
crammed with pages of elaborate tables, 
it suggests a crafty plan to astonish the 
newspaper man, dazzle the local author- 
ity and cause envy among neighboring 
libraries, rather than a plain effort to 
describe the work and results of a cer- 
tain period of activity — a plain and clear 
report free from comparisons with other 
libraries, and giving the main facts with- 
out the use of confusing stitistical ta- 
bles. We would suggest as a reform in 
the right direction, the excision of elab- 
orate tables of issues, stock, etc. It may 
contain a full account of the work and 
operations of the library in all its de- 
partments without any of these. They 
can have small interest for anybody, 
even when fully understood and they 
can never convey so tersely and clearly 
the information which may be briefly 
summarized in a few brief paragraphs. — 
Browns Manual. 
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The Ontario Library Field 
E. A. Hardy, Lindsay, Out. 

It has frequently occurred to me when 
attending the A. L. A. that Ontario has 
the libraries, while our American cous- 
ins have the library spirit. The inves- 
tigation necessary for this article has 
considerably confirmed this view, at the 
same time strengthening my feeling that 
very shortly we shall have the library 
spirit as well as the libraries. 

The public library system in Ontario 
is a study in evolution. No free library 
commission, after a careful survey of 
the needs of the province and the means 
best fitted for their purpose, called it 
into being and with the aid of enthusi- 
astic and expert missionaries preserved 
it from errors and directed its growth. 
Its development has been more like that 
of the trees in the forest. Libraries 
sprang up here and there throughout the 
province;municipalities, individuals, and 
the provincial government furnished the 
sustenance, and they grew, each one by 
itself, with no one to direct and no one 
to hinder. For years the legislature 
furnished funds and asked no questions. 
During the later years the government 
has scrutinized the expenditures of the 
libraries and exercised some supervision 
in other directions, but practically each 
library has done its work in its own way, 
knowing little or nothing about other li- 
braries or about modern library methods. 

The result of this seventy years of 
growth is a striking tribute to the intel- 
ligence and culture of the people of 
Ontario. From 183 1 to 1903 nearly 500 
libraries have been brought into exist- 
ence. The first one established, To- 
ronto, is now the largest public library 
in Canada, with some 130,000 volumes, 
and one of the best public libraries on 
the continent. The report of the Min- 
ister of education for 1903 shows 481 
public libraries in Ontario on Dec. 31, 
1902, that is, libraries working under the 
Public libraries act, receiving govern- 
ment aid and under government super- 
vision. Of these, 144 are free public 
libraries, entitled to receive a half-mill 
rate on the taxable property of the 



municipality, and 337 are subscription 

?ublic libraries, incorporated by the 
ublic libraries act, many of them re- 
ceiving municipal aid and most of them 
practically free libraries, their annual 
fee being from 25 cents to $1.00. 

The following tables show a situation 
and a growth that are decidedly en- 
couraging: 
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The distribution of these libraries is 
encouraging, as well as their number* 
assets, and circulation. There are 50 
counties in Ontario and every county 
has its libraries, ranging from i in Pres- 
cott and 2 in Haliburton to 12 in Victoria, 
16 in Lambton, 19 inSimcoe, 23 in York 
and 25 in Bruce. Ontario has 507 town- 
ships and about 350 of these townships 
have libraries, some having 3 or 4. 

The origin of our public library system 
was in the attempt to copy in Canada 
the Mechanics* institute of Great Britain. 
The Mechanics' institute movement or- 
iginated in 1780, and though it was 
some years before any institutes were 
formed, yet by 1853 there were in Great 
Britain over 700 Mechanics' institutes 
in operation, with over 120,000 members 
In that year about 18,000 attended 
evening classes, 6000 lectures were 
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given, and 2,000,000 volumes issued to 
members. The purpose of these insti- 
tutes is well expressed in the following 
sentence: The Manchester Mechanics* 
institution is formed for the purpose of 
enabling mechanics and artisans, what- 
ever trade they may be of, to become 
acquainted with such branches of science 
as are of practical application in the 
exercise of that trade; that they may 
possess a more thorough knowledge of 
their business, acquire a greater degree 
of §kill in the practice of it, and be 
qualified to make improvements, and 
even new inventions, in the arts which 
they respectively profess. In other 
words they were essentially teaching 
institutions, devoted to instruction in 
mechanical pursuits. There naturally 
gathered around them instruments, 
models, and books. To quote another 
sentence: It is intended that a suitable 
library shall be formed for circulation 
and reference, and that there shall be 
a collection of models and instruments, 
together with a chemical laboratory. 

The success of these institutes in 
Great Britain led to their establishment 
in Canada, and in 183 1 the Toronto 
Mechanics' institute was founded, and 
in 1835 government granted 88oo 
to the Toronto Mechanics' institute for 
the purchase of philosophical instru- 
ments, and $400 to the Kingston Mechan- 
ics' institute for the purchase of books 
and instruments. The idea spread and 
in 1850 the London Mechanics' institute 
was granted $200. In 1855, 36 Mechanics' 
institutes were granted $10,000 and in 
1857 the sum of $i 1,600 was distributed 
among 58 institutes. 

In 1858 the government for the first 
time made some investigation into the 
condition of these institutes, and from 
reports sent in from 41 institutes it was 
found that the average membership was 
120, the average number of volumes 
in each institute was 797, the aver- 
age circulation for the year 1135, and 
the total assets $61,429. The replies 
further showed that the original purpose 
of these institutes had not been carried 
out, few, if any, providing lectures or 
evening classes, and that in fact the 



Mechanics' institutes were really circu- 
lating libraries. The grant for 1858 was 
paid, but the government gave no more 
assistance for 10 years. 

After confederation, the Ontario 
government again opened the public 
purse and in 1868 undertook to grant 
an amount equal to that which the 
libraries expended on evening classes, 
and on the purchase of technical and 
reference books, up to $200 a year. 
Next year general literature was added 
to the list of recognized books, and in 
1871 the grant was doubled. In 1872 
the county inspectors of public schools 
were instructed to inspect the institutes, 
a provision which proved a failure. In 
1873 history, travels, poetry, biography, 
and philosophy were added to the list 
of recognized books, and in 1880 fiction 
was authorized, though later a regulation 
was issued that allowed only 20 per 
cent of the amount spent on books to 
be spent on fiction; any amount over 
that would not be allowed for in making 
up the amount of the grant. 

With the transference of the control 
of the Mechanics' institutes in 1880 from 
the Commissioner of agriculture to the 
Minister of education, another stage in 
the evolution was reached. A careful 
inspection of the existing libraries was 
made and the results embodied in a 
valuable special report by Dr L. P. May. 
A rapid development in the number and 
usefulness of the libraries followed, as 
may be seen from table B in this article. 
In this period of expansion the most 
outstanding feature is the passage, in 
1895, of the Public libraries act, which 
changed the name of Mechanics' insti- 
tutes to that of public libraries, and 
made provision for transforming these 
into free public libraries. The value 
of this act is evident from the following 
facts: In 1883 there was I free library, 
Toronto, and in 1895 there were 12, a 
gain of II in 12 years; in 1896, one year 
♦after the passing of the act, there were 
54, and in 1902, 7 years after the passing 
of the act, the free libraries had in- 
creased to 140, a gain of 128. Few 

Eieces of legislation have been followed 
y such striking results. 
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So much for the growth of libraries 
individually. Three attempts at corpo- 
ration have been made. In 1857 a board 
of arts and manufactures was estab- 
lished by statute, **to promote the 
development of mechanical talent by 
dissemmating instruction in mechanics 
and kindred sciences, and by affording 
increased facilities for the study of 
models and apparatus.*' The board was 
to be composed of representatives from 
each Mechanics' institute, and its duties 
were to found schools of art and design 
for mechanics, to establish museums 
and free libraries of reference therewith, 
and to publish for wide distribution 
among the Mechanics' institutes, bulle- 
tins on all subjects of practical value to 
mechanics. Thegovernmentgrant being 
entirely inadequate for the board, and 
the grants to the local institutes being 
discontinued about this time, the board 
of arts and manufactures was a failure 
and was abolished in 1868. 

The second attempt at cooperation 
was the incorporation, in 1868, of the 
Mechanics' institutes association of On- 
tario. The association was to be com- 
posed of two representatives from each 
Mechanics* institute and was to meet 
annually. It organized in Toronto, Jan. 
21, 1868, and its first meeting was in 
Hamilton, Sept. 23, 1868. The objects 
of the association were thus stated: 

1) The establishment of a center of 
action, or bond of union, for the various 
isolated Mechanics' institutes. 

2) The preparation of and continued 
completeness of a catalog of books 
suitable for Mechanics' institute libra- 
ries, especially of books of a technical 
or practical character. 

3) To have arrangements at all times 
open for the procurement of such works 
by the association, for the institutes, at 
the lowest wholesale prices. 

4) The imparting and receiving of in- 
formation, by discussion or otherwise, 
on the questions of institute evening 
class instruction, lectures, libraries, read- 
ing-rooms, exhibitions, and other opera- 
tions. 

This was a capital program, but I 
have not been able to discover from any 



records at hand that much of it was 
actually accomplished. The association 
met annually for 18 years, being discon- 
tinued in 1886. Its chief work seems 
to have been assistance to the insti- 
tutes in the purchase of scientific ref- 
erence books and some effort in the 
working out of improved methods for 
library service and evening classes, and 
the holding of lectures on scientific sub- 
jects throughout the province. In 1879^ 
at a convention of Mechanics* institutes^ 
the 20 per cent clause for fiction was 
urged as an amendment to the Mechan- 
ics* institute act. 

The third attempt at cooperation was 
made in 1900, in the organization of the 
Ontario Library association. The Cana- 
dian delegates at the A. L. A. meeting 
in Montreal were impressed with the 
need of such an association for Canada,, 
and accordingly met and provisionally 
organized. Later it was felt that dis- 
tances were too great in this country 
for a successful association, covering 
the whole field, and the Ontario Library 
association was the outcome. The first 
meeting was held in Toronto in the 
Education department, Easter Monday 
and Tuesday, 1901, the second meeting 
in Castle Memorial hall, McMaster 
university, 1902, and the third and fourth 
in the Canadian institute, 1903 and 1904^ 
Easter Monday and Tuesday being 
kept as the date, owing to the reduced 
railway fares and the presence in Toronto 
at that period of hundreds of teachers 
attending the Ontario Educational as- 
sociation meetings. 

The work of the Ontario Library asso- 
ciation so far has been very successful 
in developing an interest in libraries, in 
general library work and improved 
methods. Of what might be called 
modern library science most of our* 
libraries know practically nothing. A 
library journal has probably never pene- 
trated their abodes. But the libraries 
are there; they are supplying the prov- 
ince with about three million volumes 
a year at a cost of about a quarter of a 
million; the government is spending 
over J6o,ooo a year on them; the Public 
libraries act is good legislation; new 
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buildings are being put up all over the 
province, built according to the latest 
expert plans and fitted up with modern 
appliances; the financial basis of the 
lioraries is solid; the public library 
boards are, generally speaking, satis- 
factory. 

What the Ontario Library association 
is striving to accomplish now is the 
creation of an Ontario library com- 
mission to take over the supervision of 
our library system. We believe that 
five or ten years of the work of a good 
library commission would so develop 
our present libraries that Ontario would 
then have one of the best library systems 
in the world, as it has now one of the 
best educational systems. The O L. A. 
has laid the case strongly before the 
government and, although little has 
been accomplished yet, there is reason 
to hope for much in the future. 

Space forbids the story of how Eger- 
ton Ryerson, the founder of our educa- 
tional system, strove for years to perfect 
a system of school district libraries and 
to blend them with the Mechanics' in- 
stitutes. This same movement cost 
many thousands of dollars in New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, and other states, and 
the results were not at all in keeping 
with the cost. Recently the matter of 
rural school libraries has again been 
given a good deal of attention by the 
Minister of education and prominent 
educationists, and a government grant 
is now available for each school, $2894.22 
having been distributed for 320 school 
libraries during the past year; the local 
authorities being required to duplicate 
this amount. 

The traveling library is also part of 
our library equipment. In 1901 the 
government made a start with 8 libraries, 
in 1902 they sent out 11 more, and last 
year 12 more were sent out, 31 libraries 
in all of 50 volumes each. So far these 
libraries have been sent to lumber, 
mining and construction camps almost 
exclusively, and they have been of in- 
estimable value. Traveling libraries 
have been wholly at the expense of the 
government and under their control, and 
no attempt has been made as yet to use 



them in cooperation with the secondary 
schools or the study clubs of the prov- 
ince. At the present session of the legis- 
lature a resolution was brought in to 
establish traveling libraries of agricul- 
tural books to circulate among farmers, 
and these maybe shortly put into oper- 
ation. 

On the boards of our libraries through- 
out the province there are scores of col- 
lege men and it has been so for years. 
They have been the backbone of the 
movement, and I am satisfied that the 
greatest work before us is the placing 
before these trustees the needs and the 
methods of the public library as con- 
ceived by the leaders of the movement. 
Once they grasp the possibilities as to 
results and methods, the burden of the 
work is done. Funds will be found and 
methods perfected to bring the library 
into its proper place as one of the great- 
est educational factors in the commun- 
ity. 

Camp Libraries in Ontario 

Alfred Fitzpatrick, Toronto, general secretary 
Canadian reading camp association. 

Library extension in Canada in the 
last four years has taken an interesting 
turn in its development. Experiments 
were made in the lumbering, mining, 
and railway construction camps which 
led to the belief that three large fields 
lay unoccupied in this direction. 

The greatest obstacles to be over- 
come were not those of transportation 
of books, nor the transitory nature of 
the camps, and the migratory nature of 
the employes, but their illiteracy. The 
Superintendent of public libraries for 
Ontario said to the writer, when the 
work was first undertaken: Similar 
schemes to yours have been tried and 
failed, because many of the men you 
try to benefit can neither read nor write. 
It is a lamentable confession to have to 
make that 35 per cent of the men en- 
gaged in these industries could not rec- 
ognize their own name on a letter in 
any language. 

This is due largely to three causes: 
i) The foreign element, 2) Attendance 
at school in the country and smaller 
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towns and villages is compulsory in 
name only, and 3) New settlements all 
over Canada from which these laborers 
are mainly recruited keep in advance 
of the public school; and when over- 
taken these pioneers are often unable, 
through stress of circumstances, to let 
their sons avail themselves of an educa- 
tion. The combined efforts of the fam- 
ily are usually needed to make ends 
meet in a new country. 

Accordingly to make the library prac- 
ticable in many of the camps elementary 
instruction is necessary; and when it is 
considered that over a quarter of a mil- 
lion men are engaged in these industries 
it will be seen that an important educa- 
tional problem is presented for solution. 

The success of the correspondence 
schools shows that the young men in 
the mining camps and railway employes, 
who work longer hours than woodsmen, 
can, and often do, acquire an education 
by improving their spare moments. 
Would they not do more under the in- 
centive and direct inspiration of an in- 
structor? Unfortunately, the percentage 
of men in the lumbering and railway 
construction camps who are too illiterate 
to take advantage of correspondence 
schools is very great* and these at least 
need resident instructors. Besides, the 
moral influence of young men of high 
ideals and right habits in these frontier 
camps can not be overestimated. 

It is not enough to send missionaries 
who will preach to these men; we must 
develop their minds as well as touch 
their emotions. The ideal camp mis- 
sionary is also a teacher, and himself 
has bone, nerve and muscle, as well as 
soul and spirit. Education includes 
more than worship. It must be full- 
orbed. The intellectual, the social, the 
religious and the physical must all play 
their part. We must bring these all 
together in one well-rounded person- 
ality. You can no more divorce mental 
exercise and worship from physical ex- 
ercise or manual labor than you can 
separate soul from body. 

So far as traveling libraries are con- 
cerned, James S. Potter of Kingston is 
a pioneer in this work in Canada. In 



1897 Mr Potter began operating a series 
of floating libraries for the benefit of 
seamen'under the auspices of the Upper 
Canada tract society. In the following 
year the government of British Colum- 
bia established a system of traveling li- 
braries which is used largely in the min- 
ing camps and agricultural districts, and 
is now being introduced into the lum- 
bering camps. The Canadian reading 
camp association was the first to develop 
this phase of the work in the lumbering 
camps. In 1900, libraries given by the 
Canadian club of Toronto, Queen's and 
McGill universities, were circulated in 
the camps. With the exception of Mr 
Potter, McGill university was probably 
the first to establish a permanent sys- 
tem east of British Columbia. In 1901 
a system of camp libraries and libraries 
for schools and rural districts was in- 
itiated by the Ontario government, and 
a small grant given for instruction in 
the camps. About the same time the 
East and West Victoria teacher's asso- 
ciation, largely through the untiring en- 
ergy of E. A. Hardy, English master of 
Lindsay high school, started a series 
of traveling libraries of special books 
for study clubs. In 1903 the Grand 
Trunk railway company initiated a sys- 
tem of train libraries for the benefit of 
its patrons. The minister of education 
for Manitoba has recently promised to 
establish a system of moving libraries 
for schools, camps, and fishing stations. 

The object of the Reading camp as- 
sociation is not to undertake work of 
this kind in all of the camps, but at 
enough to demonstrate its practicability, 
to develop public opinion, and to urge 
provincial governments to make this 
a phase of their public educational sys- 
tems. 

It goes without saying that the men 
themselves, who reap the immediate 
benefit of this accommodation, the em- 
ployers who thereby secure a better 
class of men and better quality of labor, 
the government that derives so large a 
revenue from this source, and whose 
prerogative it is to educate, should con- 
tribute to this work. It is none the less 
the duty of the church and general pub- 
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lie to cooperate, as the free institutions 
under which has grown up an enlight- 
ened and well-to-do citizenship have 
been largely endowed by the toil of 
these lonely denizens of forest and 
mine. The men who have filled these 
advanced posts of civilization have 
hitherto been asked to make brick 
without straw, in that which is most vi- 
tal to the development of their charac- 
ters. They have borne the burden and 
heat of the day in the exploitation of 
vast industries. They have made free 
public schools, colleges, and libraries 
possible by their toils, while as yet be- 
tween themselves and the social and 
moral influences of civilization there is 
a great giilf fixed. This is a matter of 
public concern. 

The chief feature of the work of the 
association is a separate building at the 
camp, well manned with a duly qualified 
teacher for the purpose of reading, enter- 
tainment and public worship. Clergy- 
men of all denominations are welcome 
to the use of these reading camps. 
Twenty-five camp libraries were housed, 
and during the winter season ten duly 
qualified teachers and several clerks 
gave instruction. Simple stories in 
words of one syllable suitable for adult 
beginners, maps, blackboards, etc., were 
provided. Most of the reading-rooms 
m the lumbering camps will be closed 
for the summer, but the work will be 
continued at a few mining camps, saw- 
mills, and railway construction camps. 

The first club-house at a mining camp 
in Canada, so far as known to the writer, 
was built by the Canada Copper Co., at 
Copper Cliff, Ontario, and its employes. 
This is an up-to-date building, fully 
equipped with bath, parlor, reading- 
room, etc. The first club-house at a 
sawmill town is that at Cutler, Ont., 
built last spring by the N. N. Wright 
Company, now Loveland & Stone. This 
has been mainly an experiment on the 
part of the company, and has been en- 
tirely successful. It is a commodious 
building, and was provided by the com- 
pany with billiard tables, etc., books 
from the Department of education, a 
stove, chairs, and daily papers and mag- 



azines from the Reading Camp associa- 
tion, and a small organ from the Pres- 
byterian church of Weston. As at Cop- 

Eer Cliff, a capable man is kept in charge 
y the company. 

The good example set by the Canada 
Copper Company is being followed at 
the other mining camps. The Massey 
Station Mining Company will erect a 
building for this purpose in the spring, 
and the example set by Loveland & 
Stone is likely to be followed at other 
sawmill towns. 

The most encouraging feature of this 
movement is the attitude shown by 
many employers in the lumbering and 
mining industries. They are willing to 
provide more buildings than we can su- 
pervise properly or provide with instruct- 
ors until the Provincial departments of 
education assume full responsibility. 

The trifling expense of making pro- 
vision of this or a similar kind at every 
camp in the land is nothing 'compared 
with the benefits to be derived by our- 
selves and those whose wretched condi- 
tions we try to improve. It will cost 
the country less to provide bathrooms, 
laundries, and reading camps than the 
revenue that would be derived from the 
additional number of good citizens. An 
enlightened and healthy citizenship is a 
better asset than ignorant, filthy slaves. 
Camp schools are cheaper than soldiers, 
paupers, drunkards, and criminals. 

This accommodation affords not only 
a measure of refinement and culture for 
manual laborers, but also manual train- 
ing for teachers. In addition to impart- 
ing instruction in an unconventional 
manner to the men during evenings the 
reading-camp instructors themselves en- 
gage in teaming, sawing, etc. 



An interesting study would be found 
in tracing the origin and growth of the 
traveling library. Students differ as to 
its origin. Some are ready to maintain 
that Napoleon was the first to use it, 
while others aver that Julius Caesar had 
his traveling library and that Napoleon, 
anxious to avail himself of every source 
of power of his famous predecessor, 
followed his example. 
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The Aberdeen Association 

Chas. F. Whitley, secretary, Aberdeen asso- 
N ciation 

The idea of the association — to dis- 
tribute good literature to settlers in 
isolated parts of Canada — first took def- 
inite form at a gathering of ladies con- 
vened to meet the Countess of Aber- 
deen in Winnipeg on Oct. 19, 1890, after 
a tour which the Earl and Countess of 
Aberdeen had made through southern 
Manitoba. Free discussion was held on 
the bare and cheerless aspect of many 
of the homes on the prairie, the dearth 
of reading matter of any kind being 
everywhere apparent, and the conse- 
quent hardship endured, especially by 
settlers who have enjoyed a good edu- 
cation. It was also pointed out that in 
many districts school was often period- 
ically inaccessible during some winter 
months; hence the children are at such 
times entirely dependent on their par- 
ents for means of education and recrea- 
tion, and these are not easy to provide. 
The extremely isolated position of 
batchelor settlers, ranchers, miners, and 
lumbermen was also brought under no- 
tice. Plans were then considered 
whereby periodical and other good lit- 
erature might be collected and sent out 
every month to such settlers as were not 
in a position to provide it for them- 
selves. 

The result of this meeting was the 
formation of the parent branch of the 
association on Nov. 12, 1890, in Winni- 
peg, when a number of ladies, under the 
leadership of Mrs Taylor, wife of the 
chief justice of Manitoba, undertook to 
carry on the work. 

At first the names of settlers likely 
to appreciate grants of literature were 
supplied by immigration agents, mis- 
sionaries, and others; but very soon the 
difficulty lay not in obtaining names, but 
in supplying those who applied for the 
parcels. Eager applications poured in 
and have always continued to increase 
until at the present time over two thou- 
sand parcels are forwarded every month. 

For nearly three years the work was 
carried on by Winnipeg alone. In Sep- 
tember, 1893, the second branch was 



formed at Halifax, N. S. Further 
branches have since been organized suc- 
cessively and are now in good working 
order at Ottawa, Calgary, Vancouver, 
Toronto, Montreal, Hamilton, Victoria, 
Brandon, Kingston, Quebec, St John, 
and London. 

Until 1895 various branches acted 
independently of one another and with- 
out any central organization. The only 
bonds of union were the common name, 
and an exchange of lists of names to 
prevent confusion. The association 
owes a debt of gratitude to Mrs Gordon 
of Ellon, who during her residence in 
Ottawa took a deep and practical inter- 
est not only in organizing the Ottawa 
branch, but also in uniting all the 
branches into one association for the 
whole dominion, under a central com- 
mittee, composed of the elected officers 
and the president and one representa- 
tive from each branch. The present 
officers are: President, Her Excellency 
the Countess of Minto, Government 
House, Ottawa; Vice-president, Lady 
Taylor, Toronto; Chairman of Central 
committee. Prof. James W. Robertson* 
Ottawa; Treasurer, Lt.-Col. Fred White, 
Ottawa; Secretary, Chas. F. Whitley, 
Ottawa. Mention must also be made 
of the excellent work accomplished in 
England by Mrs Gordon, where as or- 
ganizing secretary for Great Britain she 
has been instrumental in securing large 
and valuable donations of first-class lit- 
erature. 

The administration of the work in 
England passed in December, 1903, into 
the hands of the Book subcommittee of 
the Victoria league, which is admira- 
bly organized for the systematic col- 
lection and forwarding to Canada, South 
Africa, and Australia of good literature. 

At the outset of the work in the do- 
minion the expense of postage was 
found a very serious item to meet, even 
with the help of numerous subscriptions. 
The association could scarcely have at- 
tained its present stage of development 
had it not been able to secure the favor- 
able consideration of the Postmaster 
General. In the autumn of 1894 the 
Hon. Sir Adolphe Caron, recognizing 
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the far-reaching benefits conferred by 
the association and its educational and 
social value to the most desirable class 
of settlers, allowed the privilege of free 
postage, it being distinctly understood 
that this was only granted in view of the 
exceptional character of the associa- 
tion, and on the understanding that its 
rules of working for the benefit of set- 
tlers belonging to all churches and all 
political parties be strictly adhered to. 

It is the custom for each worker at 
the various branches to correspond at 
least twice a year with those to whom 
she despatches parcels. A history of 
the benefits conferred by the associa- 
tion is to be found written in the hun- 
dreds of letters which are constantly 
being received from all portions of the 
Dominion of Canada. It is none the 
less, but rather the more blessedly 
written in the thankful hearts of all 
those whose loneliness has been cheered, 
whose leisufe hours have been enriched, 
whose depressions have been brightened, 
whose knowledge has been increased, 
and whose spirits have been strength- 
ened by these ever-welcome friends, 
good books, and sympathetic letters. 

The endeavor is made to supply ev- 
ery applicant who on answering certain 
questions appears to be isolated, or who 
will agree to pass on the literature to 
neighbors. Many parcels go to four or 
more families. Special pains are taken 
to supply the enormous demand for 
''something for the children to read." 

Some of the recipients have sent sub- 
scriptions as they became able to do so, 
even ten cents annually being taken as 
an evidence of appreciation. The as- 
sociation has been able to work at very 
little expense, owing to the kindness 
and generosity of the government au- 
thorities and the steamship and railway 
companies. The numerous petty ex- 
penses of printing, paper, string, etc., are 
fairly burdensome; they were provided 
for in the early years by a handsome 
donation from a personal friend of Lady 
Aberdeen. At present there is no reg- 
ular source of income, but expenses have 
always been readily met by local sub- 
scriptions. 



Public Libraries in the Maritime Prov- 
inces 

J. M. Geldert, of the Citizens* free library 
board, Halifax 

The Citizens' free library of Halifax 
was one of the first public libraries es- 
tablished on the continent, and is a fair 
example of what may be accomplished 
by the judicious expenditure of a com- 
paratively small amount of money, when 
supplemented by voluntary effort. For 
some years the books were placed in a 
rented room under the care of a gentle- 
man who united in his person the func- 
tions of bookbinder, repairer, and libra- 
rian. The total amount voted for the 
support of the library was $1200 a year. 
Out of this amount the bills for rent, 
heating, and lighting, and the salaries of 
the librarian, janitor, and a girl assistant 
were paid, and the library got what was 
left. The necessity for a suitable library 
building was felt and some steps were 
taken in that direction, but it became 
necessary to erect a new city hall, and 
it was thought that in this building suf- 
ficient room to meet all requirements 
could be set apart for the library. With 
the erection of the present city hall the 
Citizens* free library as it now exists 
was first set fairly upon its feet. The 
yearly grant in Support of the library 
was kept at the same figure as before,, 
but there were no rent bills to be paid, 
and heat, light, and janitor's services 
were provided by the city, so that there 
was a substantial increase in the amount 
available for library purposes. In the 
course of a few years the annual grant 
wasadvanced to Si6ooand later to $2500. 
The latter amount is that voted to day, 
and with the indirect contributions is 
estimated to be worth about $4000 a 
year to the library. Like all other 
public institutions in Halifax, the man- 
agement of the library is vested in a spe- 
cial committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, composed of one representative 
from each of the six wards of the city. 
The committee appoints its own chair- 
man and whether the library progresses 
or stands still during the term of office 
of the chairman depends almost wholly 
upon his taste for library work and the 
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amount of time that he is able to bestow 
upon it. During the past seven or eight 
years by common consent of the alder- 
men, the position of chairman of the li- 
brary committee has been held by achair- 
man who has devoted a large amount of 
his leisure time to the study of library 
methods in England and in the United 
States and has endeavored to place the 
Halifax library, so far as the system of 
management is concerned, in the front 
rank. A large number of books in the 
library were found to be in such a con- 
dition as to require repairing or rebind- 
ing. Sending books out for this pur- 
pose resulted in delay, sometimes in loss, 
and the experiment was tried of having 
a competent binder come to the library 
so many hours a day to do the work re- 
quired on the spot. It was soon found 
that satisfactory work could not be done 
without special machinery, and with the 
assistance of the Council this was pro- 
cured and set up. A first-class binder 
who happened to be out of employment 
was engaged to take charge, and an 
arrangement was made to do some work 
for some of the city departments which 
could not very well be sent out. This 
had the effect of reducing the cost of 
operating to the committee. A large 
proportion of the works of fiction in the 
library was found to be worn out or so 
badly soiled and dilapidated as to re- 
quire renewal. A special grant was 
given by the Council tor the purpose of 
replacing these and other works, and as 
all the machinery and material was now 
on hand for doing good work, steps were 
taken to procure some of the best speci- 
mens of library binding obtainable. The 
books to be replaced were bought as 
largely as possible in the quires and in 
a short time the library was in posses- 
sion of a large number of books bound 
in a style which for strength and ap- 
pearance it would not be easy to sur- 
pass. At the same time a large amount 
of repair work was accomplished and 
many sets of books which had been in a 
more or less dilapidated condition were 
replaced on the shelves in a condition 
practically as good as new. As a con- 
siderable portion of the special grant 



was being utilized for the purpose of 
replacing and completing sets of fiction, 
the money available from the regular 
grant for the purchase of books was 
applied almost exclusively to procuring 
books of substantial value in other de- 
partments of literature. The improved 
condition of the library shelves led to 
a steady increase in the number of 
readers, and this made it imperative to 
find a better charging system than that 
hitherto in use. The advice of Mr Put- 
nam, then at the head of the Boston 
public library, was sought in this con- 
nection, and with reference to other 
proposed improvements, and he sug- 
gested visiting some of the libraries in 
the vicinity of Boston in which modern 
methods were being worked under some- 
what similar conditions. The numerous 
additions made to the library had ren- 
dered the catalog in use up to that time 
of comparatively little use, and it was 
felt that in connection with the prepa- 
ration of a new catalog it would be de- 
sirable to have the library thoroughly 
overhauled and the books classified. 
Mr Putnam's suggestion was adopted 
and after careful inquiry a decision was 
arrived at in favor of the Brown charg- 
ing system and the Decimal classifica- 
tion. The strongest recommendation 
of the latter system came from a library 
where another system was in operation. 
By the adoption of the Brown charging 
system, notwithstanding the large in- 
crease in the issue of books, the libra- 
rians are able to keep their work at all 
times up to date, with the smallest 
amount of effort. By the adoption of 
the Decimal classification we can tell at 
any moment just what books the library 
possesses in any particular class, and by 
the combination of the two systems we 
are able to keep an exact record of the 
number of books issued or used from 
day to day, and to know how far we are 
succeeding in our efforts to cultivate a 
demand for a better class of books. 

The number of books now on the li- 
brary shelves is a very little short of 
25,000. Books on hand and not classi- 
fied, or not out of the binder's hands, 
would carry it something beyond that 
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figure. Nearly 800 books were added 
during the past year. 

Tlie handsome offer made to the city 
by Mr Carnegie of g75»ooo for the erec- 
tion of a new library building was ac- 
cepted by the city council, and legislation 
was procured to enable the city to carry 
out the conditions, but unfortunately dif- 
ficulties arose over the selection of a site, 
and these were taken advantage of by in- 
dividuals who for one reason or another 
were opposed to the city having a library 
building at all, and the result has been 
to delay any further progress so far. A 
petition signed by hundreds of the heav- 
iest tax-payers and most influential peo- 
ple in the city was presented to the 
council asking that body to select a site 
and to proceed with the work, and res- 
olutions to the same effect were sent to 
the council by the Board of trade and 
by labor organizations. A library build- 
ing it is felt would be an unspeakable 
boon to the city and its influence would 
be felt throughout the province. 

In addition to the Citizens* free library 
there are in Halifax libraries in connec- 
tion with Dalhousie college (Law,6550v., 
the Arts, ii,ooov. and 2800 pamphlets) 
and the Presbyterian Theological school 
at Pine Hill. There is a garrison li- 
brary established many years ago for 
the benefit of the Imperial troops sta- 
tioned at Halifax. And there are two 
libraries maintained by the government 
of the province; one the Provisional li- 
brary,so-called(i4,ooov. 9000 pamphlets) 
with which is consolidated the library 
of the Provincial historical society, -and 
the other the Science library (8ooov.) 
The Provincial and Historical libraries 
are public in the sense that they are 
open freely to all who desire to make 
use of the books contained in them for 
purposes of reference and the Science 
library in the fullest sense. The Science 
library was established as the result of 
efforts of members of the Mining society 
and of the Institute of natural science, 
and in addition to purchases from the 
government grant both societies make 
valuable contributions to its shelves in 
the shape of books received from kin- 
dred societies throughout the world. 



The most important collection of 
books outside of Halifax, in the prov- 
ince, is at Windsor, where the library of 
King's college is situated. 

Public libraries have been started in 
other parts of the province, at Sidney 
and at Amherst. As both these places 
have large manufacturing industries and 
many progressive people, their efforts 
will no doubt be attended with success. 
A public library is also about to be es- 
tablished at Yarmouth. 

Stjohn, N.B., is happily free from the 
differences that beset Halifax. St John 
has the only reversible fall on earth, but 
there is no reversible fall about the sen- 
timent of the people when it concerns 
anything that promises to be for the 
advantage of the city. The new public 
library building now in course of con- 
struction will be a credit to the city, and 
the amount of money guaranteed for 
its support will be sufficient to produce 
good results. 

The Oldest Libraries in Canada 

It is appropriate that Quebec, the old- 
est of (Canadian cities, should contain 
the oldest library in the country, that 
of Laval university, which was founded 
nearly 250 years ago. There are at pres- 
ent, in round numbers, 100,000 books 
and pamphlets in this library, and among 
the latter are many of inestimable value 
to the student of early Canadian history. 
The learned librarian. Rev. Mgr. Hamel, 
has been engaged for some time in pre- 
paring a card catalog of this splendid 
collection of manuscripts. This is ex- 
pected to be completed in the course of 
a year or two, and will add incalculably 
to the usefulness of the collection. 

The earliest subscription or coopera- 
tive library in Canada also belongs to 
Quebec. In its earliest fofm it was 
known as the Quebec library, and was 
established in 1779. On Jan. 7, 1779, 
the following advertisement appeared 
in the Quebec Gazette^ which is interest- 
ing as marking the first effort toward a 
public library in Canada: 

A subscription has been commenced for es- 
tablishing a publick library for the city and dis- 
trict of Quebec. It has met with the approba- 
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^ion of His Excellency the Governor-General, 
and of the Bishop, and it is hoped that the insti- 
tution, so particularly useful in this country', will 
be generally encouraged. A list of those who 
have already subscribed is lodged at the Secre- 
tary's Office, where those who chuse it may have 
an opportunity to add their names. The sub- 
scribers are reauested to attend at the Bishop's 
Palace, at 12 o clock, the 15th instant, in order 
to chuse trustees for the library. 

The meeting was duly held, and re- 
sulted in the election of a board of trus- 
tees and the passing of certain regula- 
tions for the governance of the library. 
The subscription was placed at £^ on 
entering, and £2 annually afterward. 
Books were only lent to subscribers. 
The public was assured that **no books 
contrary to religion or good morals 
would be permitted." In 1822 the li- 
brary had some 400OV. on the shelves. 

It would be interesting to follow the 
vicissitudes of this first Canadian public 
library down to the present time, but 
space will not permit. It is sufficient to 
mention that after amalgamating with 
another Quebec institution established 
in 1843, known as the Quebec Li- 
brary association ; passing through a dis- 
astrous fire in 1854, when a large number 
of books were destroyed ; rising triumph- 
antly from this reverse until in 1866 a 
catalog was printed showing 6:)gov. on 
the shelves.; and finally, in the following 
year, becoming merged in the Quebec 
Literary and historical society, where 
many of the old books are still to be 
found. 

The latter society had been founded 
in 1824, chiefly through the instrumen- 
tality of the then governor-general, the 
Earl of Dalhousie, and has been one of 
the most important factors in the intel- 
lectual life of Quebec from that day to 
this. 

A large number of children in our 
city have no incentive to the reading of 
good books, In poor, often squalid, 
homes, surrounded by their own kind, 
their lack of inspiration is only a matter 
of degree. 

Many young persons fall into evil be- 
-cause of empty minds or because of an 
overabundance of knowledge gleaned 
from their only books— trashy literature. 



Some Quebec Public Libraries 

The Public library at Westmount, one 
of the best-equipped and most progres- 
sive in the dominion, is briefly described 
by Miss Saxe in another article. 

A few words may be added in regard 
to other public libraries in the province. 
The town of Sherbrooke, in the eastern 
townships, possesses a Public library 
and Art union. This is not a free pub- 
lic library in the same sense as West- 
mount, but it is doing good work in its 
community, and before long will doubt- 
less still further increase its usefulness 
by being transformed into a municipal 
free library. Sherbrooke is one of the 
many Canadian communities that are 
feeling the benefit of Mr Carnegie's 
broad and practical sympathy for the 
library movement. 

Under the present system at Sher- 
brooke, the books, about 6000 in num- 
ber, are well classified, and have Cutter 
author marks. Those who use the li- 
brary pay $1 a year each toward its 
maintenance, and the town grants $500 
annually. The reading-room is free, 
and the library possesses an exception- 
ally interesting collection of stuffed 
birds and animals, native to this part of 
the country, as well as cabinets of moths, 
butterflies, minerals, etc. 

Miss Wilson, who has been the libra- 
rian for 13 years, knows her books and 
her public well, and possesses the in- 
valuable gift of bringing the two to- 
gether. She is planning a card catalog, 
and hopes before very long to have an 
up-to date library building, free in every 
proper sense of the word. 

In one respect, writes a correspond- 
ent, Sherbrooke is ahead of some pub- 
lic libraries in other parts of the do- 
minion, for they are not encumbered 
with one of those indicators, so healthy 
for the lumber business, but so stultify- 
ing to the best uses of a library of good 
books. 

Knowlton and Waterloo, two other 
Quebec towns, also possess public libra- 
ries with free reading-rooms, run upon 
somewhat similar lines to Sherbrooke. 
The Pettes memorial free library at 
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Knowlton contains about 2500 books, 
all of which are free to the public with 
the exception of a few books of excep- 
tional value or which are reserved for 
some other special reason. 

There is, unfortunately, no municipal 
or other revenue available for the regu- 
lar and systematic purchase of books. 
The library is slowly growing through 
voluntary donations, which in the case 
of Knowlton has not proved quite so 
precarious and unsatisfactory a means 
of accession as has generally been found 
to be the case. The librarian, Miss 
Davies, writes that a few months ago 
the library received the private collec- 
tion of the late Hon. Thomas Duffy, 
about 30OV. of history and natural sci- 
ence. At Christmas 30V. of fiction were 
added by a friend of the library. And 
so the work goes on. Knowlton, like 
Sherbrooke, is considering the introduc- 
tion of a card catalog. 



Westmount Public Library 

Mary S. Saxe, librarian Westmount public 
library 

It is said that Mark Twain, observing 
a very pompous stranger strutting along 
a crowded thoroughfare, stepped timidly 
up to him and, with a look of perplexity 
on his face, said: Excuse me, sir, but 
are you anybody in particular? 

Now the Westmount public library, 
situated in the beautiful public park of 
the town of Westmount, P. Q., were it 
situated in any other province on this 
continent, would perhaps not be any li- 
brary in particular, but as the only free 
public library,asweunderstand the term, 
with up-to-date methods, Cutter's classi- 
fication and charging system, Library of 
congress cards, bulletin board, birthday 
tables, partial open shelves, a library 
belonging to the American Library as- 
sociation open every working day, the 
only free public library in this whole 
Province of Quebec, with any or all of 
these blessings, we suspect that we are 
very particularly somebody and expand- 
ing all of the time. 

Saint Andrew, the patron saint of li- 
braries and librarians, whose gifts are 



making libraries possible all over the 
dominion, was not called upon to help 
us, but like Topsy, we "just growed." 

This town of VVestmount has 9000 in- 
habitants* and is situated on the western 
outskirts of Montreal, just where the 
latter's skirts are most beautifully trim- 
med with trees and green slopes, the 
western slope of Mount Royal. It is 
within a short trolley ride of that his- 
toric French city of 350,000 people, but 
is under a separate government. The 
Westmount library committee is com- 
posed of intelligent English gentlemen, 
ready to adopt the newest methods and 
to give the people of their town **the 
best reading at the least cost." 

The library opened its doors in June, 
1899, and the many persons who at- 
tended the A. L. A. conference in Mon- 
treal in 1900 will recall the reception 
held for them by this little library, whose 
books are circulating over 3000 times 
each month, and whose accessions are 
increasing rapidly. 

It is a great regret to the present li- 
brarian that there are no library insti- 
tutes or library clubs near at hand, 
which she can join, but she tries to draw 
inspiration from the annual convention 
of the A. L. A., from the pages of Pub- 
lic Libraries and the Journal, and rare, 
almost as rare as angels' (and quite as 
lovely) visits from librarians, whose work 
lies far afield. 



Should the Education Department 
Issue a Librarian's Certificate?* 
W. J. Robertson, St Catharines, Ontario 

It seems, at the first glance, as if little 
could be said upon this subject, simply 
because it may be accepted as a self- 
evident proposition that librarians should 
be qualified by special training for their 
duties. We expect lawyers, doctors of 
all kinds, teachers, clergymen, etc., to 
be qualified rn a greater or less degree 
for their work, and steps are accordingly 
taken that a measure of fitness should 
be attained before they are permitted 
to practice therr profession. The time 

•Read before Ontario Library association, Toronto^ 
April 14; 190$. 
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was, however, in this country, when al- 
most any person who could read, write, 
and cipher could teach, preach, practice 
dentistry, or engage in other so-called 

Erofessions. A very limited amount of 
nowledge was sufficient, and in many 
cases such a thing as a genuine exami- 
nation was never thought necessary. 
But the time came when higher qualifi- 
cations were demanded for these avoca- 
tions, and various tests were devised to 
exclude the unfit. Every teacher in our 
public schools must now pass an ex- 
amination, nonprofessional and profes- 
sional. The qualifications of the physi- 
cian and lawyer have been and are being 
greatly raised. Dentistry, pharmacy, 
even veterinary science are becoming 
exacting; and last but not least, the 
clergyman must show that he has cer- 
tain scholastic attainments before he is 
admitted to give spiritual counsel from 
the pulpit. 

The condition of things that prevailed 
50 or 75 years ago with regard to these 
professions, may be aptly compared with 
the qualifications demanded ot librarian^ 
in this province to-day. The teachers 
who taught our fathers or grandfathers 
were very much of the type of our libra- 
rians of the present time. I remember 
hearing my parents speak of their teach- 
ers, and certainly there was no lack of 
variety. Men who had been old sol- 
diers and were unfitted for steady work, 
men broken down in health by reason 
of dissipation or other causes, men who 
were often little better than tramps, 
taught in the same calling with young 
men who were using the profession (?) 
as a stepping-stone to something higher. 
So, too, to-day we find in our libraries, 
along with really capable men and 
women, many who know nothing of 
books, except perchance their titles; 
nothing of cataloging; nothing of pur- 
chasing; nothing of classification, etc. 
The misfortunes of life bring into the 
field many applicants for positions in 
libraries, and the kind-heartedness of 
the members of the library board leads 
them to make appointments when fit- 
ness is entirely wanting. Other influ- 
ences, too, are not absent when a va- 



cancy occurs. Sometimes a worn-out 
political hack has to be rewarded or 
provided for; sometimes a friend of a 
member of the board is to be consid- 
ered; sometimes religious influence is 
the pressure that is brought into play. 
In fact, all the evils of the old civil 
service system, on' a small scale, are 
found in the appointments of librarians. 
In proof of these statements I would 
ask the representatives of the public li- 
braries present to compare their expe- 
rience with these assertions. Many new 
library buildings are in the process ot 
erection, and new librarians will be 
needed in consequence. May I ask 
you to think over the names of the ap- 
plicants for the positions to be filled, 
and then state how many have any real 
fitness? In how many instances will 
the choice resolve itself into that of the 
least of evils? In some cases it will turn 
out to be the choice of the greatest evil. 

To those who have had some experi- 
ence in the management of libraries, 
whether small or large, and who have 
thought of the many qualifications re- 
quired of a fairly competent librarian, 
it requires no argument to convince 
them that there is a great lack of per- 
sons competent to take charge of the 
numerous libraries now in the course of 
completion in the province. This, of 
course, is what we might expect when 
we consider that hitherto very little in- 
terest has been taken by the public in 
the foundation and maintenance of li- 
braries; that most meager salaries have 
been paid— salaries quite in keeping 
with the general expenditures, ancl we 
need not wonder that the librarian has 
usually been some person who wished 
to supplement his ordinary income, or 
one who found it difficult to earn a liv- 
ing by any other occupation. 

Occasionally, however, the position is 
filled by one who is a lover of books, 
and is prepared to sacrifice his time for 
the benefit of the community. We are, 
however, on the verge of a great change. 
The library as an educational institution 
of great value has come to stay. Beau- 
tiful buildings, in many instances put- 
ting to shame our public schools and 
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collegiate institutes, are being erected 
all over the province. Library boards 
are beginning to realize that these build- 
ings must have a corresponding equip- 
ment, and that the most important part 
of the equipment is a good staff. But 
where is the material out of which the 
staff may be selected? Local patriot- 
ism is inclined to insist that the libra- 
rian and his assistants shall be residents, 
and then it is found that few there be 
that have any fitness for the post. The 
difficulty is increased by the fact that, 
outside of our large cities, adequate sal- 
aries can not be paid, or will not be paid. 
Public opinion has not reached the stage 
which permits of a decent remuneration 
for a properly qualified librarian. Un- 
der these circumstances, it becomes one 
of the problems of popular education to 
provide for the efficient management of 
our public libraries. We may assume 
that for a time many of these institu- 
tions must be satisfied with librarians 
comparatively untrained; but this must 
be considered as a temporary provision 
only. When the public, and the govern- 
ment which represents it, become more 
alive to the purpose and ends of libra- 
ries, the demand will arise for something 
more than makeshift control and man- 
agement. It will, then, be seen that it 
is just as important to have a good li- 
brarian as to have a good teacher, and 
it will be found that the qualifications 
of the former must be fully as high as 
those of the latter. 

But how are these qualifications to 
be secured? And how are they to be 
tested ? Should the matter of librarians' 
training be left to private enterprise, or 
should it be, like the training of the 
teacher, subject to the control of the 
government, acting through the educa- 
tion department? Or should the train- 
ing be left to private effort, and the 
testing of its efficiency be under govern- 
ment control? To appreciate the prob- 
lem one has to think awhile on what 
qualifications should be expected from 
an applicant for the position of libra- 
rian. It will be found that the non-pro- 
fessional part of this training can be 
secured in our public and high schools. 



supplemented, if desirable, by a short 
course in a good business college. But 
the professional part can not be acquired 
in any of these institutions as now con- 
stituted; nor is there any adequate pro- 
vision made for that professional train- 
ing in Canada, outside of what can be 
got by spending a few months in a well- 
managed public library either on this 
continent or in Europe. Should, then, 
the education department provide the 
means by which this professional train- 
ing can be obtained? 

It appears to me that such a course 
is not at all necessary. I have no doubt 
that schools for the training of librarians 
in the technical part of their work would 
spring up as soon as it was known that 
students were available. In fact, there 
seems to be no good reason why much 
that is required should not be taught 
in a good business college. Real effi- 
ciency, however, demands that some- 
thing more than a knowledge of meth- 
ods of indexing,. cataloging and classi- 
fying should be obtained. As a teacher 
can be trained only by teaching, the 
librarian can be made such only by ex- 
perience in a library. That, however, to 
a thoroughly intelligent person, should 
not require an extended probation. 
While I believe it is possible to secure 
most of the technical training needed 
in a good business college or other pri- 
vate institution, it does not follow that 
the education department should be left 
without any responsibility in the matter. 
Public money is being spent, not very 
lavishly it must be admitted, on the 
maintenance of libraries, and the gov- 
ernment should see that the money is 
well spent. It may be said that a super- 
vision of the way money is expended 
in books is all that is necessary; but 
this duty, which is not very rigorously 
discharged at present, would be much 
easier performed if competent librarians 
were employed. The librarian should, 
if properly qualified, have a good deal 
to do with the selection of books, and 
with their proper treatment. Sanita- 
tion, too, meaning by this the ventila- 
tion of the room, the disinfecting of 
books, and other precautionary meas- 
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ures, is largely under the control of the What a Permanent Library Com- 



But the main argument in favor of „ H.Langton, B. A., librarian, Toronto 

control by the education department is universiiy 

the furnishing the public with a test of . . - . 

some value with regard to the qualifica- The unanimous opinion of this asso- 

tions of an applicant for a librarian's ciatio.n was given last year in favor of 

position. Private or semi-private insti- the establishment of a commission, 

tutions might be careful enough to issue chiefly with a view to speedy reform of 

certificates to those, only, who were certain abuses in the present method of 

really competent; but it is not likely inspecting and assisting libraries, but 

that every institution would maintain a also with the ultimate object of putting 

high standard. The desire to secure ^resh life into our whole library system, 

pupils would always operate to lower Ontario, by virtue of the character and 

the standard, and it would be difficult intelligence of its inhabitants, ought to 

for the general public to exercise a wise occupy that advanced position in library 

discrimination. We know that in other matters which has been attained by 

educational spheres it has become nec- other countries with no greater advan- 

essary to demand that degrees and cer- tages in population than we possess, 

tificates must come from certain well- Instead of an advanced position we oc- 

known institutions. cupy one well in the rear. The reason 

It seems, then, to me, that it is not is not a lack of money; for the govern- 

necessary for the government to equip ment distributes annually a large sum, 

or set aside special schools for training about $48,000 I believe, to maintain 

librarians, but that it is highly desirable small libraries. The cause of our back- 

that every candidate for a librarianship wardness is partly the indifference of 

should be compelled to show that he or the public, and partly the present mef- 

she has passed a satisfactory examina- fective official inspection and encour- 

tion on certain nonprofessional and pro- agement of libraries. The situation 

fessional subjects. What these subjects requires a radical change of administra- 

should be, it is not necessary to specify, tion. It is not enough to have the ex- 

In conclusion, let me say that the isting abuses reformed or regulations 
passing of an examination should not amended; we shall always lag behind 
be the sole test of fitness. Moral and at that rate. What is needed is sys- 
social qualities must play an important tematic stimulation of public interest 
part in the making of a good librarian. »n libraries through the efforts of a cen- 
Physical fitness is also a desirable thing, tral authority that shall influence as well 
for the duties of a librarian are often as regulate, a body with missionary, not 
exceedingly trying to nerve as well as administrative ideals. No ordinary 
muscle. Tact,judgment, courtesy, firm- government department can supply 
ness, are just as important as the knowl- these essentials, and therefore recourse 
edge of books and systems of classifica- must be had to extraordinary measures 
tion. The board of directors which and we must demand the establishment 
ignores these qualities will surely come of a Library commission, 
to grief, and while a government certi- A permanent Library commission is 
ficate will greatly assist it in the dis- not a new idea, nor is it a theory. It is 
charge of its duties, ample room will a recognized and widely established in- 
still be left for the exercise of a wise stitution in the United States, and the 
discrimination. experimental stagesof itsexistence have 
long been passed. From the experi- 

A right understanding of the value ence of that country, so like our own 

of government publications will place m the conditions of its settlement and 

valuable reference material close at growth, we have the advantage of learn- 

hand in every library. • Read before the Ontario Library association in 1903. 
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ing what a library commission may suc- 
cessfully accomplish. In the United 
States there are now 21 states posses- 
sing permanent library commissions, 
the oldest dating from 1890. During 
the first tentative period of six years, 
five states appointed library commis- 
sions, but since 1895 ^^^Y have been es- 
tablished at the rate of more than two 
a year. This steady increase in their 
number is good evidence that they have 
been found to work well. Another sig- 
nificant fact is the marked tendency that 
exists to enlarge the scope of the earliest 
established commissions, which were 
originally given more limited power 
than the later ones. Successive stat- 
utes have been passed in some states at 
frequent intervals assigning new duties 
to the commissions. This would not 
have been done unless the old ones had 
been satisfactorily performed. We have 
therefore sufficient data in the opera- 
tions of the 21 library commissions over 
periods of from one to 13 years to en- 
able us to ascertain what a library com- 
mission for Ontario might be expected 
to do (or libraries. I propose to offer 
a slight sketch of the work of a library 
commission, every detail of which is 
taken from the actual record of one or 
more library commissions at present ex- 
isting. 

First, as to the constitution of a li- 
brary commission, the policy universally 
adopted is to limit the membership to 
five or six, a good working number. 
Another equally universal practice is to 
appoint as members persons who are 
representative of distinct and separate 
districts. Thus, in Ontario, the eastern 
end of the province, between the Ottawa 
and St Lawrence rivers, would have a 
representative, the western peninsula 
would also have one. Probably it would 
be advisable that another should come 
from New Ontario, so that the commis- 
sion might have the benefit of his local 
knowledge of lumber camps and mining 
camps and of their library needs. For 
the object of selecting the members 
from different localities is not senti- 
mental, nor propitiatory, but the com- 
mon-sense, businesslike one of bringing 



as much knowledge of special local con- 
ditions and peculiarities as possible to 
bear upon questions which must be de- 
termined in the interest of the most re- 
mote settlements as well as of the towns 
and cities. A third universally accepted 
principal on which library commissions 
are constituted is that membership 
therein should be unremunerative. The 
actual traveling expenses of members, 
whether to attend meetings of the com- 
mission or in the interest of the library 
movement, will be paid, but no allow- 
ance is made for time spent on such du- 
ties, nor is any salary, however small, 
attached to the position. The members 
of a library commission are expected to 
be public-spirited men, enthusiasts, if 
you like not professional office holders, 
and it is tolerably certain that noneof the 
latter would be candidates for member- 
ship on such terms. The real working 
end of the commission, however, is the 
secretary, appointed by the commission, 
and he receives a salary in addition to 
his traveling expenses. He will be an 
enthusiast like the unsalaried members, 
because he is appointed and supervised 
by them, and is removable at their pleas- 
ure; but he must also be an expert in li- 
brary administration, and therefore will 
not be rich enough to give his whole 
time for nothing. There is no doubt 
that his whole time will have to be de- 
voted to the duties of his office, because, 
besides being charged with carrying out 
all the work of the commission in the 
organization of new libraries, circula- 
tion of traveling libraries, etc., he will 
also be assigned the duty of inspecting 
the state-aided libraries, which is now 
performed by the superintendent of 
public libraries and art schools. Our 
commission, we will suppose, is now es- 
tablished, composed of tour or five pub- 
lic-spirited men or women, interested 
in library development, and of a hard- 
worked secretary who is also experi- 
enced in library management. 

The functions of a library commis- 
sion remain to be defined. Broadly 
speaking, they are three in number. 
First, the commission must promote the 
establishment of libraries; second, it 
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must see to the character of the books 
with which the libraries are stocked; and 
third, it must help the librarians to ad- 
minister their libraries to the greatest 
advantage of the public. In consider- 
ing the first branch of the commission's 
duties — the establishment of libraries — 
it must be borne in mind that the mod- 
ern tendency everywhere is to encour- 
age the growth of free libraries, a ten- 
dency with which I for one am entirely 
in sympathy. Many people, however, 
whose opinions are entitled to great 
respect, believe that for certain com- 
munities the free library does not work 
so well as the subscription library. That 
is a matter which each community must 
settle for itself The library commis- 
sion is concerned with the organization 
and maintenance of free and not free 
libraries alike. It can not compel the 
establishment of a free library where 
the rate-payers do not want one, but it 
can help the rate-payers to understand 
the advantages of a free library, and its 
influence will undoubtedly be thrown in 
that direction. The composition of the 
commission lends itself to the encour- 
agement of a free library movement, 
consisting, it will be remembered, of 
four or five unpaid, public-spirited en- 
thusiasts, representative of different 
sections of the province. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that through business 
connections, or otherwise, one or an- 
other member of the commission will 
be known and have influence in any 
community in which the establishment 
of a free library is proposed. An im- 
portant part in the education of a com- 
munity' up to the point of establishing a 
library is played oy the pamphlet liter- 
ature prepared and distributed by the 
commission. I have several specimens 
here. Pamphlets such as these distrib- 
uted in any town where the question of 
establishing a free library is being seri 
ously considered would have undoubted 
effect. In proof, let me give statistics 
for one state taken at random, the state 
of Wisconsin. When its library com- 
mission was established in 1895 there 
were 44 free libraries in the state. After 
less than four years of activity in **giv- 



ing advice and counsel to all commun- 
ities proposing to establish free libra- 
ries," to quote the statute defining the 
duties of the commission, the number 
had increased from 44 to 77. I had no 
statistics at hand for that state later 
than 1900, or we should doubtless find 
that the original 44* in 1896 were more 
than doubled by now. The state of 
Massachusetts has had a library com- 
mission for 12 years, and their last re- 
port shows 351 towns in the state with 
free libraries, and two without them. 

Into the question of the establish- 
ment of libraries the organization of 
traveling libraries naturally enters. A, 
traveling library may be regarded as a 
sort of missionary enterprise, designed 
to stimulate as well as gratify a taste for 
reading, and in many cases would be a 
preliminary step in the direction of 
establishing a permanent library. But 
traveling libraries are also usefully em- 
ployed to supplement the resources of 
the smaller permanent libraries. A per- 
manent library that adds loov. a year to 
its shelves by purchase, might double its 
usefulness to readers by being allowed 
by the library commission to receive 
two traveling libraries a year, each of 
50V. Some of these traveling libraries 
might be formed as collections on spe- 
cial subjects, such as social questions* 
history, gardening, etc The possibili- 
ties of traveling libraries indeed are just 
beginning to be understood. They 
need not, for instance be distributed 
only from a single center, but the chief 
town of each county, if it possessed a 
suitable free library, might be made a 
subcenter for circulation of traveling li- 
braries through the smaller settlements 
of its county. It is not only small 
towns and villages, lumber camps and 
similar communities that would benefit 
by the organization of a system of 
traveling libraries. Schools would be 
entitled to receive special attention. 
Jails, also, hospitals, and charitable 
**homes" of various kinds would not be 
overlooked, and many weary hours, now 
profitless to the inmates of such institu- 
tions, would be lightened and filled 
with pleasant thoughts. I must not 
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dwell longer on this attractive subject, 
but pass on to the second branch of the 
work of a library commission, which 
relates to the books in the library. 

In purchasing books the trustees or 
librarian of a small library are at a con- 
siderable disadvantage because they 
have not the means of finding out what 
.are the best books of latest date. One 
of the most obvious duties of a com- 
mission is to prepare and distribute at 
regular periods a list of new books rec- 
ommended for purchase. One of the 
first acts of this association was to ap- 
point a committee to perform for On- 
tario this important service, and the 
second annual list of new books recom- 
mended was presented to us by the com- 
mittee to-day. The committee will no 
doubt gladly relinquish the troublesome 
task that they have been good enough 
to undertake for the last two years into 
the hands of a competent library com- 
mission. But it is one thing to recom- 
mend books for purchase, and another to 
see that they are bought. Fortunately 
a libr^iry commission for Ontario would 
exercise a certain supervision over the 
purchases of books by small libraries 
through its distribution of the govern- 
ment grant. It might insist upon the 
grant being spent upon books selected 
from the list which it distributes; it 
might even buy the books and present 
them instead of the monies for them. 
A list of books recommended for the 
beginnings of a small library is a useful 
document that the commission would 
probably issue as soon as possible, and 
many libraries not in their first stages 
would profit thereby as well. A very im- 
portant item in the reading matter of 
many people at the present day is the 
magazme or periodical, and a good deal 
of discrimination is required to discover 
which are the best periodicals in any 
particular line. The library commission 
would find here a subject for another 
pamphlet of advice. 

There is close connection between the 
question what books libraries should buy 
and the official scheme of classification 
of books in libraries in this province. 
Complaint has been made at our meet- 



ings that libraries are allowed and even 
encouraged to classify works of fiction 
as history, travel, philosophy, and what 
not, the object being to reduce the ap- 
parent percentage of fiction that they 
possess to the maximum allowed by the 
regulations. To deprecate the circula- 
tion of fiction on the one hand by pre- 
scribing a maximum percentage beyond 
which pains and penalties may be im- 
posed, and on the other to try and con- 
ceal its existence by giving it another 
name, is, to say the least of it, so utter- 
ly unintelligent a performance that it 
is hard to believe that any responsible 
authority would be guilty of it. Yet 
there is uncontrovertible proof that this 
practice has . existed and still exists in 
connection with the inspection of the 
libraries that receive a provincial sub- 
vention. No library commission 
would be capable of such a piece of fol- 
ly, for a library commission would 
have the welfare of libraries at heart, 
and this practice seems intended to un- 
dermine their credit, and to destroy 
their usefulness. I have said that it is 
an unintelligent performance, because 
it sets up a standard with one hand and 
pulls it down with the other; but it is far 
worse than unintelligent. It is dishon- 
est in itself, it lends itself to dishonesty 
on the part of libraries, it encourages 
in readers self-deception in matters in- 
tellectual where sincerity and plain- 
dealing are as vital as they are in mat- 
ters of conduct. 

The third division of the work of a 
library commission is the assistance 
that it can render to librarians thenr- 
selves. . For although a library may be 
established under the happiest auspices 
and supplied with the most improving 
books, its efficiency as a means of edu- 
cating and catering to the public taste 
for reading, is dependent upon the man 
or woman at the head of it. The sec- 
retary of the library commission, I 
have said, must be an expert in library 
matters, for his advice and assistance 
may be and will be sought on all mat- 
ters of library management, and he 
must be prepared to meet the demand. 
Approved forms of borrowers' tickets. 
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book labels, catalog cards, and sim- greater attention in the United States 
ilar apparatus will be distributed by than in any other country. Nobody can 
him, and he will be ready to discuss study the admirable methods adopted 
any problem of administration that may for popularizing the use of their public 
arise. Light will often be thrown on libraries without recognizing the effi- 
unsuspected dark places by occasional ciency of their system, and the energy 
circulars or pamphlets on the usual and -ingenuity of its exponents. But 
problems. At least one library com- what I think we have to admire and im- 
mission issues a quarterly bulletin, each itate in the American library movement 
number containing papers on practical more than any methods or devices is the 
(Questions likely to arise in small libra- importance attached to capacity and 
ries. Better than all this assistance by tramingin the librarian himself. It is a 
correspondence and printed circular foible of our friends across the boundarj' 
would be the institution of a course of to consider library management a kind 
instruction in library work. A summer of science. I do not think it can properly 
school with a six or eight weeks* term be called a science. I am not sure even 
migh be held in association with some that it is quite correct to speak of it as a 
large library, perhaps the Legislative li- profession; but it undoubtedly is abusi- 
brary of the province. ness, and like other businesses it de- 

Every detail m.entioned in this sur- mands intelligence, some special apti 
vey, has, as I said before, its counter- tude, and a good deal of special training, 
part in the actual work of some library The successful librarian, like any other 
commission. But further advances are successful business man, is the one who 
certain to be made. I have in my hand makes his business pay, not in money 
a list of suggested topics for discussion of course, but in popularity. It is not 
by the State Library commission's sec- enough now for a librarian to turn the 
tion of the American Library associa- key in the door at stated hours, to keep a 
tion at the meeting to be held in June mechanical register of books borrowed, 
next. I will read a few of them, that and at intervals to go through the man- 
you may see what is in contemplation ual labor of ordering a new supply. He 
by some at least of these commissions: must do far more for the library, and for 

Should commissions plan for a sys.- the community which the library serves; 
tem of registration and licensing of com- but he need not be expected to do it by 
petent librarians corresponding to sim- inspiration of genius any more than he 
ilar safeguards against incompetent would be expected to give sound legal 
teachers? advice without legal education, or to 

Need of traveling librarians and book conduct the business of a departmental 
wagons to supply personal contact with store without business training. The 
rural readers. Americans were quick to recognize the 

Should town libraries have branches necessity of special education for libra- 
in rural districts? rians, and through their state librar\' 

Need of traveling libraries for indi- commissions they have been able grad- 
vidual students. ually to enforce a certain standard of 

In this sketch of what might be done training. The benefit to the librarians 
by a provincial library commission, I has reacted upon the libraries, and the 
have drawn all illustrations from the public of course is the ultimate gainer, 
practice of library commissions in the To produce the same results with us the 
United States, for good reasons. Not same causes will be required, and not the 
only are many of the states, especially least of these causes has been the insti- 
those of the middle west, similar to On- tution of state library commissions. 

tarioin the conditions under which they 

have been peopled, but the whole ques- Organized effort, with systematic, ef- 
tion of the education of the public by ficient supervision, is as necessary to suc- 
means of free libraries has received cess in library matters as in other affairs. 
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Modern Methods in Small Libraries 
Lawrence J. Burpee, Ottawa 

In considering the capacity of the 
small library for utilizing modern li- 
brary methods, one must at the very 
outset emphasize in the strongest terms 
the supreme importance of the libra- 
rian, in no other class of public library 
does the character of the librarian exert 
so vital an influence upon the successor 
nonsuccess of the institution. Nowhere 
else is it so absolutely certain that a **li- 
brary is after all what its librarian makes 
it." 

Given the right sort of librarian, all 
things are possible to the small library; 
without her (one is safe in saying her, 
for the great majority of small town and 
village libraries are actually, and fortu- 
nately, in the tactful hands of women), 
the small library can do nothing of any 
real worth. 

Before considering the application of 
modern library methods to the govern- 
ment of small libraries, it may be help- 
ful to glance for a moment at the duties 
and responsibilities of the person in 
charge of such libraries, and see how her 
opportunities for usefulness compare 
with those of her colleagues in the large 
city libraries. There are many duties 
and responsibilities imposed upon the 
executive head of a city library, with 
its host of borrowers, numerous depart- 
ments, and multitudinous details of 
management, which the village libra 
rian escapes altogether. Being free 
from the wearing pressure of these im- 

Eerative duties, the latter finds it possi- 
le to develop her usefulness along lines 
which, through stress of circumstances, 
are to a large degree shut off from the 
city librarian. She may keep fairly 
abreast of the best literature of the day; 
get into touch with the readers who visit 
her library, and study their individual 
tastes and needs; hunt up others who 
ought to be, but are not yet, users of the 
library; inform herself of the general 
wants of the community, so far as her 
library is able to meet them; and exert 
a direct personal influence upon the 
standard of literature taken from the 



library. These advantages establish 
the preeminent importance of the libra- 
rian in a village library, and the vital 
necessity — a necessity which is not, un- 
fortunately, always fully recognized — of 
selecting some one possessing the req- 
uisite qualifications. 

Now, as to what these qualifications 
are: Executive ability— the first and 
most essential qualification of a city li- 
brarian — is comparatively unimportant 
in the librarian of a small town or vil- 
lage. On the other hand, wide reading 
and literary taste, which are only of 
secondary importance in the city libra- 
rian, are of very considerable advantage 
to the village librarian. A genuine en- 
thusiasm for library work, rising supe- 
rior to the petty annoyances and perhaps 
unsympathetic atmosphere of a rural 
community, is equally important. Tact, 
that subtle quality, sometimes born in a 
woman, rarely in a man, and never to be 
acquired by either, is indispensable to 
the successful village librarian. There 
are other qualifications which such a li- 
brarian may with advantage possess, but 
these three, knowledge, enthusiasm, and 
tact, are of prime importance, and the 
greatest of the three is tact. 

Now, having provided (let us hope) 
an approximately ideal village libra- 
rian — and the ideal is not so unattain- 
able, even in the smallest communities, 
with the trivial pecuniary inducements 
offered by a village library, as might at 
first sight be supposed— let us see how 
far the approved methods of modern li- 
brarianship may be made to fit the con- 
ditions of the small library she is called 
upon to conduct. 

First as to the building. Ample ac- 
commodation is not a usual character- 
istic of village libraries, yet it is usually 
fairly sufficient for the needs of the 
community. Taking the average case 
of a village library housed in one mod- 
erate-sized room, is it possible, and is it 
worth while, with the very limited 
means and still more limited staff avail- 
able, to establish anything more than an 
old-time lending library? I think it is 
both possible and profitable. 

I am taking as a starting-point the 
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somewhat extreme case of a library 
which is nothing more than a lending 
library, though of course I am aware 
that many of our village libraries go a 
step or two beyond this primitive stage. 
The same space which now accommo- 
dates a lending library only can, at very 
slight additional expense, be made to 
accommodate a modest collection of 
good magazines and newspapers. Many 
of our village libraries in Ontario pos- 
sess some such periodical department. 
All that is required in the way of fur- 
niture is a newspaper stand along one 
wall, or a portion of a wall, with per- 
haps a table and chairs for the maga- 
zines. The latter may, if funds permit, 
be bound at the end of the year, and 
placed among the books on the shelves. 

Having now a lending library and a 
reading-room (perhaps a reading corner 
would better describe it), might we not 
greatly increase the usefulness of the li- 
brary by adding a reference depart- 
ment? We are still confined to the same 
single room, but the floor space is not 
yet exhausted. Say we add another 
table; or at a pinch utilize the magazine 
table already m place; and constitute it 
our reference department. Convenient 
to this table we shelve our general ref- 
erence works, encyclopaedias, diction- 
aries, handbooks, and the like, where 
readers may consult them at will, and 
besides this, we place the entire re- 
sourcesof the library at their disposal, so 
that they may take such books or bound 
periodicals as they need to the reference 
table. Here, then, we have a lending 
library, a reading or periodical corner, 
and a reference department, at no addi- 
tional expense for attendance, as the 
existing staff (the librarian is usually the 
entire staff), can as readily supervise and 
attend to the wants of all three as the 
lending library alone; and at a trifling 
expense for tables, etc., as well as the cost 
of a few newspapers and periodicals, 
some of which at least will probably be 
contributed by friends of the library. 
Several of our village libraries have these 
three departments, in more or less rudi- 
mentary shape. 

Now let us venture a step farther. 



Why not establish a children's depart- 
ment? We may assume that the li- 
brary already contains a fair proportion 
of children's books, for no modern pub- 
lic library, however primitive, could 
exist without them. Let us collect 
these volumes and shelve them sepa- 
rately in a place by themselves, that may 
be recognized as the children's alcove 
or corner. Rail it off, perhaps, from the 
rest of the library, place in it a low table 
and chairs, hang a few suitable pictures 
on the walls, or an up-to-date map, and 
if possible add two or three of the fa- 
vorite juvenile magazines, the B. O. P., 
Youth* s compamon, St Nicholas^ etc. All 
this may be done at such slight expense 
as is within the means of even a village 
library, and the result will be found to 
repay the outlay a hundred-fold, in the 
increased attendance and interest of the 
children. 

In one of the small western American 
libraries the children's books are placed 
in wall-cases about the room (they can 
afford the luxury of a special room for 
children), grouped according to subjects, 
under various attractive headings, such 
as Stories of long ago. Fairy tales, In- 
dian stories, Poetry, Lives of great men 
and women, etc. The children make 
their own selection from the shelves, 
except as they desire help, with no re- 
striction other than careful treatment of 
the books. 

» This latter provision introduces an- 
other possible innovation in the village 
library. Is there any valid reason why 
what is known as the open-shelf sys- 
tem, or the principle of permitting 
readers to go directly to the shelves for 
their books, without the intervention of 
the librarian, might not be as readily and 
satisfactorily established in a village li- 
brary as in a large town or city library? 
If the plan of the library makes open 
access to all the books impracticable or 
inconvenient, a selection of standard 
works, with a fewof the best new books, 
may at least be placed upon shelves in 
an alcove or other convenient place, 
under direct supervision from the deliv- 
ery desk, and to these shelves readers 
might go and select their books. This 
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would correspond, in a small way, to 
what is known as the open-shelf room 
in larger libraries. While this modified 
form of open access has been success- 
fully triecl in several small libraries, it 
seems much preferable, whenever the 
arrangement of the library will admit, 
to allow readers to have access to all 
the books in the library. The adoption 
of such a plan involves no additional 
expense; and so far as the librarian is 
concerned, under normal conditions the 
system instead of adding to her duties, 
relieves her from the very considerable 
labor of going to the shelves for each 
book asked for by a borrower. It 
would of course be necessary to classify 
the books rather closely on the shelves, 
and label each section clearly, so that 
readers would have no difficulty in find- 
ing any particular class of books. On 
the whole there is reason to believe that 
the open shelf system would work ad- 
mirably in a village library. Even the 
one main objection that is sometimes 
brought against it, in connection with 
larger libraries, that it is very difficult, 
without largely increasing the staff, to 
maintain an adequate supervision of the 
shelves, and that consequently books 
may readily be stolen, loses its force in 
the case of a village library. Here the 
small collection of books, shelved in a 
comparatively small room, is under the 
complete supervision of the librarian at 
the delivery desk. If a reader requires 
merely to consult a certain book, he 
takes it from the shelf and carries it to 
the reference table, returning it to its 
place when he is finished with it; or, 
preferably handing it to the librarian, 
to be replaced by her, thus obviating the 
other objection sometimes made that 
books may be misplaced by careless 
readers in returning them to the shelves. 
If the reader, on the other hand, wishes 
to borrow the book, he carries it to the 
delivery desk, and has it charged by the 
librarian. Under the most unfavorable 
circumstances the open-shelf system in- 
volves no extra work on the part of the 
librarian, and is much more likely to 
lighten her labors in the long run. As 
a well-known American librarian has 



well said, the access of the public to the 
shelves, in whole or in part, not only 
brings a great saving of time to the 
public and the librarian alike, but is a 
source of that freedom and satisfaction 
which should inhere in an institution 
whose first aim is public happiness. 

Now, as to the administrative part of 
the library, it seems patent that the 
methods which have approved them- 
selves as best for a large library, are, 
with the necessary modifications as to 
size and detail, equally applicable to a 
village library. In selecting her books 
the village librarian possesses several 
advantages over the librarian in a large 
city. Not only may she, as already 
pointed out, keep fairly abreast of the 
literature of the day, but the very 
meagerness of her book fund is often- 
times a blessing in disguise, for it com- 
pels her to exercise particular judgment 
m her choice of books, and thus estab- 
lishes an admirable safeguard against 
the purchase of trashy fiction and use- 
less books generally. It is also possi- 
ble to meet the wants of a village com- 
munity much more fully and effectively 
than is possible in a city library, how- 
ever generously supplied with funds. 
The wise village librarian, while endeav- 
oring to provide at least a few carefully 
selected books covering the vocations 
and tastes of each class of the commun- 
ity, will choose broad books, rather 
than special ones, general national his- 
tories, for instance, rather than histories 
of special periods or places (an excep- 
tion, however, being made in the case 
of local histories of the village or its 
neighborhood); she will select general 
scientific works, rather than treatises on 
some subdivision of one or other of the 
sciences, however meritorious. (Here, 
also, an exception may well be made in 
favor of special treatises bearing prac- 
tically' upon any trade or industry of 
the village.) Narrowing the selection 
down still closer, in history, take Green 
rather than Hume; in theoretical sci- 
ence — as distinguished from practical 
text-books -choose works that will ap- 
peal to unscientific readers, simple and 
popular in style, while authoritative and 
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up to date in statement; in biography, 
select short, pithy works, rather than 
those monumental lives that appal the 
simple reader by their very bulkiness. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to emphasize 
the importance of having a few good 
reference books. Here also one may 
differentiate. The village library, if it 
can afford an encyclopaedia, will get 
better value out of Chambers than the 
Britannica, and for all practical purposes 
will find Webster as useful as the expen- 
sive Century or Standard. As to fiction, 
the librarian would do well to avoid all 
faddish rules, such as buying a novel 
only after it has stood a year's test, etc. 
Any nOvel, new or old, that there is a 
sufficient demand for, and that approves 
itself to the librarian as wholesome in 
tone, may safely be purchased, so long 
as money is available for it. 

Having, now, selected and purchased 
the books, we come to the equally im- 
portant questions of cataloging and 
charging. The great majority of mod- 
ern public libraries have now adopted 
the card system, both in cataloging the 
books and charging them to borrowers. 
In the former case small libraries now 
have it within their power, through the 
generosity and public spirit of the Li- 
brary of congress at Washington, to 
secure printed catalog cards for all the 
books on their shelves, at an almost 
nominal expense- very little more than 
the actual cost of material and printing, 
thus avoiding one of the worst pitfalls 
of the imperfectly trained librarian. 

As to charging systems, there are sev- 
eral excellent ones in vogue, operated 
by means of cards and trays, which cost 
less than the old-time ledger, are sim- 
pler and much more effective in opera- 
tion, and entail no more, if as much, 
labor on the part of the one who has 
charge of the delivery desk. 

It is possible to gather, from friends 
of the library, many interesting speci- 
mens belonging to the local fauna and 
flora, geological specimens, Indian rel- 
ics, and specimens illustrating the de- 
velopment of local and other industries. 
These may be placed in inexpensive 
cases in the library, or on shelves, with 



labels giving a simple, brief description 
of each, and a reference to any liter- 
ature in the library bearing thereon. 
In this way you more than double the 
value of your library, and gain many 
new readers. 

It is as incumbent upon the village* as 
the city library to keep in touch with 
the public schools. More and more 
people are recognizing that the public 
library is a manifestation of the same ed- 
ucational tendency which has brought 
the public school to its present high 
state of effectiveness, and that the coop- 
eration of school and library can not be 
made too close. The intelligent village 
librarian will find many ways of helping 
pupils to utilize to the full the resources 
of her library, in connection with their 
school work; for instance, by securing 
from the teachers particulars of special 
topics to be taken up in the classes, and 
preparing lists of the available material 
in the library bearing on each, the books 
being either sent to the school, or put 
aside for consultation in the library. 
In some small libraries the teachers 
make a practice of taking their pupils 
to the library occasionally, for the pur- 
pose of making them familiar with the 
location and use of the reference books^ 
studying the natural history and indus- 
trial specimens, etc. . 

Similar lists to those prepared for the 
schools may also be compiled for the 
use of local literary, scientific, or other 
clubs, in connection with lecture topics* 
debates, etc., and these will not only be 
found to be highly appreciated, but will 
add many new friends and readers to 
the library. 

To the working classes the village li- 
brary should make a special appeal, for 
it is to these classes that the public li- 
brary, under right conditions, should be 
of most vital and permanent advantage. 
Not only should books be provided deal- 
ing with their respective trades and oc- 
cupations, but also a few good technical 
magazines and trade papers, as well as a 
sufficiency of clean, entertaining fic- 
tion, and the popular magazines. 

In connection with the children's de- 
partment, as well as in the cooperation 
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with the schools, a very helpful, and at 
the same time inexpensive, feature is 
that of mounted pictures. These are 
taken from duplicate or wornout mag- 
azines, neatly mounted on stout manila 
boards, and classified like the books. 
They are found to be extremely popu- 
lar and instructive. 

Another excellent way of gaining the 
attention and interest of the public is 
by means of the library exhibit. A col- 
lection of photographs taken by local 
amateurs furnishes a popular example; 
Indian or other local relics supply an- 
other; collections of pressed wild flow- 
ers and ferns are equally appreciated. 

Advertising the new books is a very 
important means of village library activ- 
ity. This may be accomplished in va- 
rious ways; through lists or brief reviews 
of recent accessions published in the lo- 
cal newspapers; bulletins or lists in the 
library, or pasted up in the post-office, 
factory or other large building; by dis- 
playing the book covers as posters at 
the entrance to the library, etc. 

Coming back, then, to the original 
question, I hope that I have convinced 
a few of those who needed convincing, 
that, within its natural bounds, the vil- 
lage library may effectively adopt many, 
if not all, of the methods developed 
bymodern librarianship— provided (and 
this is essential) that the library is con- 
ducted by a librarian of the true stamp. 
Given the properly qualified librarian, 
and the modern methods, I believe that 
the village library will almost inevita- 
bly become an intellectual, moral, so- 
cial, and even industrial tower of 
strength to its community. 

It may be of interest to give a few ref- 
erences on the subject of small libra- 
ries generally, and it might be premised 
that the literature on the subject is very 
meager, compared with the great mass 
of material dealing with every phase and 
department of the work of large city 
libraries. 

One of the most useful handbooks 
for small libraries is M. W. Plummer*s 
Hints to small libraries, which covers, 
briefly and clearly, every branch of 
library work, receiving and entering 



books, cataloging, shelf-lists, prepara- 
tion of books for the shelves, oinding, 
relations with the public, registration, 
charging system, reading-room and ref- 
erence work, selecting and ordering 
books, rooms and fixtures, library tools, 
etc. Another little book that will be 
found of inestimable help to the libra- 
rian of a small library is the Denver Li- 
brary handbook. This, however, is 
out of print, and can only be picked up 
second-hand. A third very useful work 
is Mr Dana's Library primer, pub- 
lished by the Library Bureau, Boston, at 
$1.00. More or less material, bearing 
directly or indirectly upon the organiza- 
tion and management of small town and 
village libraries, will be found in the va- 
rious annual reports of American state 
library commissions and in English and 
American library manuals. 

Useful material will be found in files 
of the Library Jour?tal, Public libraries. 
Library notes. Library world. The library, 
etc., but I have not attempted to go 
through the files of these periodicals 
for the purpose. 

See also two articles in the Report of 
U. S. Commissioner of education, 1901, 
by F. A. Hutchins, Establishing li- 
braries in villages, (pp. 696-700), and 
Improving poorly managed public libra- 
ries in small communities. (704-5.) 

Several good articles bearing upon 
the work of small libraries will be found 
in the April (1903) Public Libraries.^ 
Indeed, it may be said that this excel- 
lent periodical devotes more serious at- 
tention to the wants of small libraries 
than any other of the library magazines, 
either in the United States or England. 

The Wisconsin Free library commis- 
sion has published several lists which 
will be found of very great service in se- 
lecting suitable books for a village li- 
brary. 

The Carnegie library of Pittsburg also 
issues a very useful list of one hundred 
entertaining biographies. 

The A. L. A. publishing board, loy^ 
Beacon st., Boston, has issued several 
tracts which may l^ehad for a few cents 
and which contain many helpful sug- 
gestions. 
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A Word About Modern Methods 

A small girl said to the desk assistant 
in a public library one day: My sister 
sent me for a book — I think it is called 
If you get it, keep it. The assistant 
knew of course that the desired book 
was — To have and to hold. 

Not long afterward this same assist- 
ant visited some of the Ontario libraries 
and observing their cumbersome meth- 
ods and their self satisfaction that 
their ways were the best in the world, 
said to herself: They have antiquated 
methods and they will keep them: why 
then should I flit in here and tell them 
that they are in a rut, that ihey may be 
faithful workers in one sense, but that 
they are not opening the doors of good 
literature to the people nearly as wide 
as they might? 

A library that does not improve each 
year— nay, each month, is not filling its 
place as a factor in the educational 
world. It I'S all very well "To have and 
to hold," but we must improve what we 
have if we are to hold our own. 

I should like to have bragged about 
our Cutter classification, which places 
the books by their subject matter, so 
that when one desires material about, 
we will say, Japan, it is to be found 
arranged together under the call mark 
for Japan. Even a dull assistant can 
get something on the subject. If the 
desired book is out, she need not return 
empty handed, nor waste time going 
from shelf to shelf looking in different 
parts of a stack. 

Then the charging system, so exact, 
so rapid, by which one can tell which 
books are out, who has them, and when 
due. This is done by a system of 
manila envelopes, white for fiction and 
blue for nonfiction, bearing the name 
and address of the person taking books; 
and in these envelopes a small card is 
placed, giving the author and title of 
the book out. These cards are prepared 
when the book is accessioned, and 
placed in the back of each book. 

The public take home their books, 
stamped two weeks ahead. They have 
no card to look after, no duty but to 



get their book back on or before the 
date stamped in the back of the book. 
No handwriting has to be done at the 
desk, the book is stamped only once. 
So that the whole thing is simplified 
for everybody. 

Then we have a card catalog of 
course, and as new books come in new 
cards are added to the catalog, and if 
we decide not to replace some wornout 
novel, we have but to remove the cards 
representing that novel from the trays, 
and our catalog is complete. The 
money it costs to print a catalog is 
saved for the book fund, and anyway 
a printed catalog is in a month's time 
out of date. 

I think I did tell them about our 
bulletin board and birthday tables which 
we change each month, and how the 
public had gradually become interested 
in them, and how we sent a list of new 
books to the local paper and awakened 
interest that way; but it seemed to me 
that they were so firmly entrenched 
behind the wood-pile (I refer to their 
indicators) with not a single book in 
sight to tempt an unsuspecting public, 
that I feared to tread, as I realized that 
the true library spirit is yet in its infancy 
in Ontario. 

A Librarian in Canada. 



How to Deepen Public Interest in 

the Library* 
Norman Gurd, trustee, public library, Sarnia, 
Ontario 

The subject given me is a very broad 
one, and, as I take it, covers the whole 
field of library work. I propose to deal 
with methods of administration which 
have proved successful, as well as with 
work undertaken specially to deepen 
public interest in the library. It is man- 
ifest that the ideal library is the one 
which gives the public the best service, 
in every department of its work. 

Horace Greeley once presided at a 
meeting of New York state editors. 
One of the subjects for discussion was 
How to increase circulation. Various 
schemes were suggested, and finally 

*Kead before Ontario Library association. Toronto. 
April 4, 1904. 
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Greeley was asked to express his views. 
He said, Well, gentlemen, have you ever 
tried getting out a good paper? Apply- 
ing this rule to the library, the foundation 
for success is a good selection of books. 
In small libraries books are generally 
chosen by a committee. At the salaries 
offered, it is practically impossible to 
obtain librarians qualified for this im- 
portant duty. The personnel of this 
committee should, as far as possible, re- 
main unchanged from year to year. 
The Book committee should know what 
books are in the library, what sections 
require additions, and what is the circu- 
lation in each department, so that they 
may make purchases intelligently. It 
is obvious that if frequent changes are 
made in the committee, no settled pol- 
icy can be pursued in making additions. 
An analysis of the circulation should 
be made at the end of the year, and 
comparisons made with previous years. 
If the output of a section has decreased 
an investigation should be made as to the 
cause, and steps taken to provide a rem- 
edy. Purchases should be made every 
month. More care is taken in selection 
in small orders than where several hun- 
dred dollars are spent at one time. 

More important still, frequent addi- 
tions tend to keep up the interest of the 
public in the library. Books should be 
ordered by the committee, not selected 
from collections sent on approval by 
dealers. Our board has found from ex- 
perience that dealers forward a few 
good books, the rest of the shipment too 
often consisting of books which have 
failed, and which can be unloaded on 
the public only through thecomplaisance 
of library boards. The addition of such 
books will certainly not tend to deepen 
public interest in the library. Again, 
the dealer has no knowledge of what 
the contents of youf library are, and his 
approval list is made up without consid- 
ering your special requirements. 

We have now, let us suppose, a good 
collection of books, a purchasing com- 
mittee spending its appropriation care- 
fully and intelligently; the next question 
involving the success of the library is its 
administration. A writer describing the 



system of government in Russia, says: 
Nothing is permitted, everything is or 
dered or forbidden. This would be a 
fair definition of the attitude of the old- 
fashioned library board to the public. 
The rules and regulations were a sort 
of criminal code. The modern library 
board recognizes the fact that the li- 
brary belongs to the public. Rules and 
regulations are few and cover essentials 
only. The reader has come into his 
own. I believe trusting the people to 
be the most important factor in pop- 
ularizing the library. Free access is the 
logical result, and the most noteworthy 
development of the new spirit of admin- 
istration. This system has been in op- 
eration in the Sarnia library for some 
time. Access in every department is 
absolutely unrestricted. Reference 
books are kept in a separate room, into 
which the public pass at will. 

The general reading-room and the 
children's room have wall cases in which 
are placed bound magazines and books 
of sections other than fiction. These 
books are not to be removed from the 
building. The circulating library is kept 
in the stack room, access to which is 
obtained through a wicket at one side 
of the librarian's counter; the exit is 
through a similar wicket at the other 
side. Before entering the stack room, 
the reader hands his card and the book 
he is returning to the librarian, who 
stamps the receipt on the card. After 
choosing a book the borrower takes it to 
the librarian, who stamps the issue, re- 
taining the application slip from which 
to make entry in the membership book. 
Under this system more books can be 
issued in a given time than under the 
old. 

The title of a book leaves the reader 
guessing what are its contents. With 
the book in his hand, he soon knows 
whether he wishes to take it out or not. 
He chooses himself what he reads, and 
is therefore better satisfied. The ten- 
dency of the open shelf is to increase the 
output of solid literature. The reader 
who turns unfailingly to the fiction pages 
in a catalog, will, when admitted to the 
stack room, from curiosity inspect the 
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different shelves. A book attracts him, 
and he finds he has a taste for science, 
biography or travel, and embarks on a 
new line of reading. Thus the educa- 
tional value of the library is enhanced. 
The new system, in our experience, is 
quite as safe as the old. We have not 
lost a book since it came into operation. 
At first books were not replaced in their 
proper sequence on the shelves, but the 
public are becoming accustomed to the 
system, and we believe all ground of 
complaint on this score will be removed. 

The librarian, if he is interested in his 
work, may render very valuable assist- 
ance in popularizing the library. Those 
who need his assistance are the people 
the library is most anxious to reach. 
He may turn the occasional visitor into 
a regular patron of the library by timely 
assistance given in the selection of 
books. Prof. Bostwick, of the New York 
public library, states that from investi- 
gations made by himself he believes 
that a reputation for hospitality is the 
greatest factor in attracting people to 
the library. 

The library should be made as bright 
and cheerful as possible. The reading- 
rooms should be well lighted. In the 
winter evenings open grate fires add 
much to the attractiveness of the rooms. 
The shelves should be watched, and all 
books requiring to be cleaned or rebound 
should be removed. A filthy book may 
cause the library to lose a dozen mem- 
bers. 

We have a men's club room furnished 
with arm chairs, in which the men may 
sit, smoking and chatting before the 
fire, or reading the papers. Tables are 
also provided for chess or checkers. 
This room is very popular, especially 
with the workingmen. We have an au- 
ditorium, seating 300 persons. This 
room we offer to any body of a public 
or semi-public nature, without charge. 
This puts us in touch with the public at 
another point. We propose inaugurating 
a course of free lectures for next winter 

I have spoken of the methods by 
which the library may be popularized as 
it were, within the walls. I shall now 
deal with the outside work. First im- 



press the public with the idea that the 
library is a living institution. Adver- 
tise! Advertise!! Advertise!!! The local 
papers are sympathetic to the work of 
the library, and are glad to publish any 
items of interest. Furnish them with 
reports of board meetings. Publish lists 
of books put into stock. Issue bulle- 
tins of books dealing with public ques- 
tions. Analyze government reports on 
libraries, and show in what respect your 
library excels others of the same class. 
Foster a civic pride in the library by 
publishing reports of its progress. Hold 
exhibitions of pictures, rare books, or 
collections of different kinds. 

We published with excellent results a 
series of reviews of library books other 
than fiction. We would ask a naturalist 
to write a review of one of the nature 
books. Some one who was known to be 
interested in astronomy would be asked 
to write a review of an astronomical 
work, and so on, each man treating of 
his own hobby. In this way we inter- 
ested the bookish man in library work, 
and directed the attention of the gen- 
eral reader to valuable books in the li- 
brary. The librarian reported a marked 
demand for books reviewed. With re- 
lation to the schools, we have placed 
copies of our catalog in each room in 
all the schools, but beyond that, have 
not been able to devise any means of 
specially interesting school children in 
the library. 

In conclusion, take an interest in the 
work of the library, study to increase its 
efficiency, plan for its success as you 
would for your private i.iterests, make 
it your hobby— no man could have a bet- 
ter one. If you do this, you will have 
solved the problem. How to deepen pub- 
lic interest in the library. 



There is a certain advantage in a 
small collection, on the museum plan, 
to trace and illustrate the evolution of 
printing and book production from the 
original manuscript forms, but the gen- 
eral collection of incunabula and rare 
specimens by modern public libraries is 
a gigantic error for which there is not 
the slightest excuse. 
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Co-operation of Public Library and 
Public School* 

J. P. Hoag, Brantford, Ont. 

Through the splendid work of Dr 
John Seath, high school inspector, 
much has been done in our Ontario 
schools for the encouragement of good 
reading by means of supplementary lit- 
erature; but the schools through lack of 
money find themselves hampered, while 
the libraries for various reasons have not 
been made use of by the children. What 
is needed is more systematic and sym- 
pathetic cooperation between them. 

In this paper I shall as briefly as I 
may, show what can and has been done 
elsewhere and indicate what, in my opin- 
ion, we in Ontario may do even in small 
places and with small libraries 

In 1879, systematic cooperation be- 
tween the schools and the public library 
began in Worcester, Mass. The libra- 
rian allowed each teacher half a dozen 
volumes for personal use, and also a 
much larger number of books for the use 
of the children, either at school or at 
home. Thus the teachers secured an 
abundance of books to supplement text 
books and to illustrate subjects. This 
new method has been generally adopted, 
and to-day it is a common thing to find 
schools well supplied with library books 
which have been selected and borrowed 
by the teacher, or which have been se- 
lected by the librarian and sent to dif- 
ferent rooms or schools in sets of 20, 40 
or more for periods varying in length 
from two weeks to six months. 

What has been done in the schools by means 
of the library 

a What has been done for the schools 
by means of the library may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

I Sets of books, very carefully se- 
lected (for whatever may be the opinion 
regarding censorship for adults there 
can be no two opinions as to its neces- 
sity for children) are sent to the differ- 
ent rooms for use by the pupils in school 
or at home. In some places the teacher 
is held responsible for the books, but in 

*Read before the Ontario Library Msociatioa, Toronto, 
April IS. 1904. 



Buffalo, where this work is carried on 
extensively, this is not required. Rules 
are of the teacher's own making, but the 
books, thus sent, are not to be used in 
any way as a means of punishment by 
being withheld for breachesof discipline. 

2 Special cards have been issued to 
teachers enabling them to draw books 
for their own use or to lend to children. 
The number of books to be drawn varies, 
sometimes being as large as 40. The 
books need not directly bear on school 
work but may be general literature, even 
fiction. 

3 In addition to this, lists of books are 
carefully prepared and supplied to the 
schools or published in the newspapers. 
These lists are not usually long and are 
issued frequently; for instance lists of 
books for special days (such as Inde- 
pendence day, Washington's birthday), 
lists for special grades, lists of books 
bearing on current topics, etc., and are 
prepared by librarian and teacher jointly. 

4 Courses of reading have been out- 
lined and credit given by the teacher of 
English for the work when completed. 

5 Sets of pictures consisting of re- 
productions of great works of art, pho- 
tographs of great buildings and great 
men, stereographs, even pictures cut 
from magazines and collected in scrap- 
books are loaned to schools and clubs. 
In the case of copies of great pictures 
the name of the artist, name of city 
where original is kept, and other infor- 
mation are plainly written on a slip and 
attached to the frame. 

6 In Providence, R. 1., the librarian, 
Mr Foster, visits the grammar schools 
personally each term and gives brief 
supplementary suggestions to the boys 
and girls. 

What has been done in the libraries them- 
selves 

b Great as is the work done in the 
school, greater still I think is the work 
done in the library itself, for it is of 
first importance to have the children 
form the habit of going to the library 
and learning to use it as a storehouse 
and workshop. 

I First in this work I place the bul- 
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letin board. Intelligently used, a bul- 
letin board for children is a power for 
good. Post up short, attractive, legible 
lists of books on an interesting subject, 
and how quickly will the books be read. 
Post up a picture of a great man and 
under it the books or magazines which 
tell of that man*s work and the books 
are eagerly called for. 

2 The pernicious age limit of 14 years 
has been in many cases abolished. May 
it rest in peace. 

3 The two-book system is used some- 
what, so that a child may draw one book 
of fiction and one of nonfiction. 

4 Pictures have been mentioned al- 
ready in this paper, but the greatest 
value of pictures is in the library which 
gets as many as possible of uniform size 
and frames with adjustable backs. These 
pictures are changed frequently to cor- 
respond with the season of the year 
and with current events. For instance 
pictures of birds are of great interest in 
spring. These pictures at once suggest 
the bulletin board again and give an 
opportunity to encourage nature study. 

5 Library clubs have been formed 
into leagues or chapters in many places, 
and courses of reading directed by the 
librarian of the children's department. 
Sometimes a pledge is required to re- 
spect and take good care of the books. 

6 Children are given access to the 
books themselves, for books displayed 
in attractive binding are sure to attract. 
This of course presumes a children's de- 
partment under proper supervision. 

7 Classes come from the schools to 
the library for instruction. The libra- 
rian or the teacher acquaints the pupils 
with the leading reference books, shows 
how to use them, gives some instruction 
on the use of indexes, tables of contents, 
etc. 

One of the earliest experiments in 
giving systematic instruction to school 
children at the library was made in 1896 
in Wales. The topic for the first year 
was the History of a book. I quote from 
John Ballinger's paper read before the 
Library association of the United King- 
dom: We didn't tell the children we 
were coming to give them a lesson on 



the history of a book, or that we were 
going to give them a lesson at all. We 
started by saying that we were going 
to show them different kinds of books, 
and then beginning with a clay tablet, 
of which we had one genuine specimen 
(Babylonian) and one cast (Assyrian) 
made from an original in the British 
museum, we proceeded to show how the 
book and the art of writing and reading 
had gradually developed. We ex- 
plained to them the papyrus books of 
ancient Egypt, using as illustrations the 
beautiful reproductions of papyri pub- 
lished by the trustees of the British 
museum. We explained to them also 
that there had been different kinds of 
letters used to denote sounds, showing 
them the difference between the cunei- 
form writing and the picture writing of 
Egypt. We also dealt with books writ- 
ten upon vellum, using by way of illus- 
tration various manuscripts and deeds 
belonging to the library. Passing from 
the written to the printed book, we ex- 
plained a few elementary facts about the 
early history of printing and about early 
printing in England, using as illustra- 
tions four or five books printed before 
the year 1500, which we happen to pos- 
sess. Having introduced the subject of 
printing, we passed lightly over the in- 
terval between the early printed book 
and the modern book, explaining that 
the former had no title-page, no head 
lines, no pagination, no printer's name, 
no place of printing, and that the capi- 
tal letters were omitted for the purpose 
of being put in by hand, and we showed 
them specimens of such capitals and 
also of books in which the capitals had 
never been inserted. To lead up from 
this point to the magnificent books of 
the present day was to give the children 
an object lesson in human progress 
which was not only instructive, but de- 
lightful. We showt d them by the way 
the facsimile examplesof the Horn book 
from Mr Tuer's interesting monograph 
on that subject. We also showed them 
books printed in Japan and other coun- 
tries, books for the blind, and similar 
byways of the book world. After giv- 
ing 39 lessons to a total of about 1600 
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children, between January and July of 
the present year^ I say, without hesita- 
tion, that nothing I have ever been able 
to do in the whole course of my life has 
been so full of satisfaction as the work 
which I have just attempted to describe. 

What can we do? 

It is impossible for us in Ontario in 
our smaller towns and cities to accom- 
plish what the larger libraries of the 
United States have, but we can learn 
from their experience and we can at 
least do something. The important 
thing is to start and to start with enthu- 
siasm. Let me briefly state what I think 
we can do: 

1 Let us interest the teachers and 
school boards in this matter. How this 
was done is shown in a letter from Miss 
Downey, librarian, Ottumwa, Iowa. For 
the first year the work was confined to 
the high school, as lack of books pre- 
vented work with the junior grades and 
the demand was so great the librarian 
dared not increase it. At the beginning 
of the second year a reception was 
given at the library, to which all the 
teachers in the city, the members of the 
library board and their wives, the mem- 
bers of the board of education and their 
wives, the members of city council and 
their wives were invited. The reception 
was a hit and general interest in the 
work was aroused. 

2 If not a separate room, at least a chil- 
dren's corner can be arranged. Have 
few titles but several copies of each pop- 
ular book and always keep the shelves 
open to the children at stated hours. 
If the library staff is insufficient to un- 
dertake the work, there are always 
teachers who will give one or more 
hours a week between four and six. 
Do not in securing books interfere with 
the main work of the library, which must 
always be for adults. The library is in 
no sense an adjunct to the school sys- 
tem but an important independent force 
cooperating with it. 

3 If the library can not send sets of 
books to the schools, let it issue special 
cards to teachers so that they may se- 
cure plenty of books for their rooms. 



4 Bulletin boards are cheap and are 
of inestimable value at both schools and 
library. But don't allow outsiders to 
advertise church or other entertain- 
ments thereon. 

5 Buy a few magazines to cut up, so 
that a few pictures of men, inventions, 
etc., may be posted up with lists of books 
bearing on them. This will entail little 
expense. 

6 Perry pictures cost i cent each and 
photographs from lo cents to $i and 
upward. Scrap-book collections of pic- 
tures on different subjects can easily be 
started and will grow. Invite the chil- 
dren to assist. Send these pictures and 
books to any school or children's class 
under proper care. 

7 Story-telling or interesting talks on 
some one book or some one writer will 
stimulate interest. Teachers, preachers, 
reading men and women in general will 
be glad to assist occasionally. 

8 Amateur photography can be called 
into use and pictures placed fora limited 
time on the children's tables. Amateur 
photographers will be glad to exhibit 
their work. 

9 Let the public know what you 
want and let them know that donations 
of suitable books and pictures will be 
gladly received. 

10 Don't force good literature on the 
children, but don't put any book of weak 
or doubtful moral influence on the 
shelves of the children's corner. 

11 Above all things abolish the age 
limit. 

Where to obtain further information 

Those who desire further information 
as to work along these lines will find 
much to help them in various numbers of 
Public Libraries and the Library jour- 
nal. The best general article I know 
of, however, is that of Mr Wellman of 
Springfield, Mass., published in Atlantic 
monthly for September, 1902. • Reports 
of various public libraries such as those 
of Springfield, Mass., Brookline, Mass., 
Providence, R. I., Cleveland, Ohio, etc., 
are very suggestive and may usually be 
obtained by dropping a card to the li- 
brarian. 
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Children in the Public Library 

Henrietta Jackson, librarian public library, 
Winnipeg 

Anyone who has had experience or 
even an observant frequenter of a pub- 
lic library, knows well the necessity of 
a children's department. In some li- 
braries there is an age limit, say four- 
teen years; then many children are de- 
barred entirely. In homes where the 
surroundings and examples are not what 
they might be, the children's depart- 
ment would be of great benefit. Things 
can be made so interesting and attract- 
ive, and a good class of books and pic- 
tures are within reach all the time. 
What opportunities a librarian of this 
department has of helping along boys 
and girls with hints about books, and 
how gratifying to see such hints taken 
advantage of ! 

Let us now consider the attractions 
offered in this department. The tables 
and chairs are of different heights to be 
comfortable for all sizes of children. 
Pictorial magazines and books are upon 
the tables, a good class of pictures on 
the walls and books are on the shelves 
usually open to all. These books are 
not made up of all kinds, but are care- 
fully selected, such as poetry, historical 
stories, mythology, nature books, geo- 
graphical, fairy tales and stories for 
boys and for girls. It is quite likely 
that some boy may require or at least 
inquire for, a dime novel class of book, 
and I know of a case where a boy asked 
repeatedly for a certain book of this 
style and his request was finally granted. 
I wonder if the realization was equal to 
the anticipation. Then in regard to 
books suitable for girls, are the numer- 
ous publications of the Elsie series and 
of Pansy books desirable? If parents 
care to exercise any judgment over their 
children's reading, let them read again 
the books they themselves read when 
young and see if such books are enjoyed, 
and if they care to have the present gen- 
eration peruse them by the dozen. 

There are classes of children in large 
cities which are out of the reach of the 
children's department. Boston and 



Pittsburg and other cities in the United 
States have formed what are known as 
Home reading clubs. In this way se- 
lections of books are sent to the homes. 
They are looked after by a supervisor 
or visitor. 

Children acquire confidence in their 
librarian, also their teacher, and ask all 
sorts of questions of them, and there- 
fore librarian and teacher must be care- 
ful in answering accurately, and respect 
the confidence placed in them. When 
left to themselves children lose inter- 
est in books. Again some games might 
be encouraged, some simple questions 
propounded, the answers to which the 
children could look up. Reading clubs 
might be formed where all can hear and 
see explained and illustrated a certain 
book, especially nature books in which 
are described the habits of many ani- 
mals, insects and birds; by reading and 
hearing about them the children are 
taught to be kind to them and not harm 
them. 

Some people are of the opinion that 
in this department boys and girls should 
be separated, but I think it is best to 
let them mingle and thus learn how to 
act properly in each others company, if 
only by force of example. 

To exemplify the close relation of 
the children's librarian and the teacher, 
classes could be brought to the library 
from time to time to see books, pictures, 
maps, etc., bearing on any particular 
subject under study. Geography and 
history especially can be made most in- 
teresting by many illustrations avail- 
able. The librarian would suggest to 
the teacher what use could be made of 
certain books of travel and aids to his- 
tory, and the librarian should be in- 
formed from time to time of the subjects 
under study, so that books suitable to 
the subject shall be available. Let, say 
a dozen pupils be sent to look up in- 
formation with directions to personally 
meet the librarian who will then point 
out what books to use and how to use 
them. Teachers should be allowed to 
take out several books at a time for 
schdol work. The librarian should send 
lists of books appropriate to school 
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studies to be distributed in the schools. 
Sometimes 50 or more volumes are 
charged to the teacher of the higher 
grades, and a librarian visits the room 
regularly and checks up the books. 
These books are issued to the pupils for 
home use and the teacher is custodian. 
It is a difficult matter to fit the books 
to proper grades. Each class must be 
studied with the teacher before a selec- 
tion can be made. For example the 
same books or pictures would not alike 
interest all children in the same school 
grade; children in the poorer localities 
and children of foreigners need much 
simpler books than do children of more 
enlightened parents. In other words we 
must adapt ourselves to circumstances, 
traits, and I may almost say fancies, 
because a child's fancy at times comes 
very near being absolute truth and even 
philosophy. 

Free Access in an Ontario Library 
Norman Gurd, trustee, Sarnia public library 

The maxim that the library belongs 
to the people, may be stated as the 
golden rule in modern library adminis- 
tration. Always admitted in theory it 
has only in recent years been carried 
into practice. Recognizing this princi- 
ple, intricate and voluminous rules have 
given place to simple regulations cover- 
ing essentials only. No longer are the 
walls of libraries placarded with warn- 
ings threatening penalties if this or that 
rule is infringed. The reader has come 
into his own. 

Perhaps the most striking develop- 
ment of this idea is seen in the system 
known as Free access, under which the 
shelves of the library are thrown open 
to the public. 

The new system has been for some 
time in operation in the Sarnia public 
library. There is no restriction except 
that the librarian in his discretion may 
refuse to allow children to enter the 
stack room. Every department is open. 
Reference books are kept in a special 
room into which readers pass at will. 

The children's reading-room is fur- 
nished with wall cases in which are 



placed bound copies of juvenile maga- 
zines and books of travel, history, gen- 
eral literature, and science, specially 
adapted for children. These books are 
to be read in the room and can not be 
taken from the building. 

The main collection of books, includ- 
ing biography, travel, juvenile literature, 
fiction, science, and history, is placed in 
the stack room, entrance to which is 
obtained through a brass gate at one 
side of the librarian's counter; the exit 
is at the other side through a similar 
gate. These fittings were designed and 
put in place by the Library Bureau. On 
entering the building the member de- 
livers his book to the librarian and has 
his card stamped to show the return. 
He then enters the stack room, selects 
a book and passing out presents an ap- 
plication slip, card, and the book chosen, 
to the librarian, who stamps the issue 
upon the card and returns book and card 
to the borrower. The slips are the basis 
upon which charges are made in mem- 
bership book. 

The theory of free access can not 
successfully be attacked, though its op- 
ponents contend that serious difficulties 
arise in carrying it into practice. The 
principal arguments used against free 
access are that books are tkken down 
for inspection and are not replaced 
where they belong, and also that books 
are stolen. There is foundation for the 
first objection. 

Confusion is, we find, caused by the 
carelessness of patrons in this regard, 
books sometimes being taken out of one 
section and replaced In another. The 
librarian is, however,constantlyexplain- 
ing to readers the importance of replac- 
ing bpoks in regular sequence, and con- 
ditions in this respect are improving. 
So far as we know we have not lost any 
books, and we believe the new system to 
be quite as safe as the old. We believe 
that under the new system more books 
can be issued in a given time th^n under 
the old. The patrons of the library are 
also very strongly in favor of free access. 
We have had no complaints against the 
system, while readers have told us that 
they never knew what the contents of 
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the library were until they were allowed 
to inspect the shelves. We believe that 
the new system encourages members to 
take up new lines of reading. The man 
who invariably turns to the fiction pages 
in a catalog will, when allowed free 
access to the shelves, examine books in 
other sections, at first, perhaps merely 
from curiosity, but some book catches 
his fancy and leads him into new fields 
of thought. The open shelf thus adds 
to the educational value of a library. 

Our system of placing the sections 
we believe to be a good one. It is to 
alternate a popular with a less popular 
class. This lessens the dangerof crowd- 
ing in the aisles, and at the same time 
places solid literature where readers of 
a lighter class can not fail to see it; e.g. 
one side of an aisle would be fiction, the 
other side science. 

We are firm believers in the open- 
shelf system, and have no intention of 
'returning to old methods. The faults 
of the new system are as nothing to its 
merits. We are circulating more books 
than we ever did, especially in what may 
be termed solid literature. There is less 
delay and more satisfaction in selection, 
and above all the public feel that the 
library really is their own and appreciate 
it accordingly. 

A comparison of the circulation of 
different classes of books, in the Sarnia 
public library, in 1900 and 1903, between 
which dates the library applied the open 
access system to its entire collections 
of books, reveals in a very striking man- 
ner the fact that the tendency of unre- 
stricted access to the books on public 
library shelves, is in the direction of 
more solid reading, a decrease in the 
percentage of fiction, both adult and 
juvenile, and an increase in the percent- 
age of history, biography, literature, etc. 



Here are the figures: 1900 1903 

Fiction 17,227 9737 

Juvenile fiction 4684 2810 

History 791 1384 

Miscellaneous 142 795 

Literature 228 1384 

Travels 560 908 

Science 676 903 

Theology 611 705 

Reference 266 409 



Library Matters in Montreal 

C. H. Gould, B. A., librarian, McGill university 

The same causes, racial, political, and 
religious, which give Montreal interest 
and individuality among Canadian cit- 
ies, are so far operative in her library 
realm as to render precedents of com- 
parativ^ely small value here — precedents, 
that is to say, concerning matters of 
general policy; in these latter we are a 
law unto ourselves, and this is, perhaps, 
the reason why Mr Carnegie's offer of a 
public library building was ultimately 
lost to the city. 

There have been a good many refer- 
ences to this question, chiefly by per- 
sons who were looking at it more or less 
from the outside, but in replying to them 
one may say with the worthy old Scots- 
man, Ye're aye girdin' at my drinkin', 
but ye ne'er consider my drouth. Those 
who have mildly **girded" at Montreal 
for failing to avail herself of Mr Carne- 
gie*s liberality, have quite neglected to 
**consider" the exceptional difficulties 
in the way of doing so; for in Montreal 
it would have been necessary to recon- 
cile differences not merely of religious 
belief, but of language and race as well. 
And, even though it be granted that 
these are not insuperable obstacles, and 
that Montreal has not a monopoly in re- 
gard to them, nevertheless they are ac- 
centuated here by the fact that the dif- 
ference in race and language coincides 
with the difference in religi(»n— the 
French-speaking people being, almost 
to a man, Roman Catholic, while those 
who use English are, in the main, Prot- 
estant. Moreover, while the French 
outnumber their English fellow-citizens 
in the ratio of about three to one, the 
English contribute an unusually large 
percentage of the "sinews of war." 
These are only a few obvious difficul- 
ties. There are many others quite as 
serious if not quite so apparent. In a 
word, the whole question seemed so 
fertile in opportunities for misunder- 
standing and bad feeling that most 
thoughtful minds in the city — among 
them the Roman Catholic archbishop 
himself — considered it mere prudence 
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to forego Mr Carnegie's generous offer. 
As a matter of fact, although they can 
not be said to redound very greatly to 
her credit, Montreal already has three 
public libraries; and it seems only fair 
to the city that the above fact should 
be dwelt upon for a moment, because 
the existence of any public library in 
Montreal is sometimes ignored. These 
three libraries are the Fraser institute, 
the Montreal free public library, and 
the library of the Numismatic and anti- 
quarian society. The latter, although 
open to the public, is neither classified 
nor cataloged. The Montreal free 
public library is conducted by the Jesuit 
Fathers, contains some 20,ooov. of the- 
ological and reference works, chiefly 
written in French, and 8000 to io,ooov. 
of English books, which constitute a 
circulating library. There is a catalog 
in book form, of the English works; 
though its framers did not, apparently, 
set great store by Cutter's rules. The 
Fraser institute, the largest of the three, 
is in the strict sense of the word a free 
public library. It is open daily (Sun- 
days included) from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m., 
and it possesses some 41,000V. very well 
selected, of which about half are written 
in English and the remainder in French, 
with the exception of some 700 to 8oov. 
of German literature, for which the in- 
stitute is indebted to the German soci- 
ety. There is a card catalog, though 
not an entirely adequate one, and, most 
unfortunately for the institute, the cards 
arc not of standard size. The fixed lo- 
cation is used in classifying the books, 
and the charging is done in a ledger. 
The Fraser institute is maintained solely 
by endowment and by private subscrip- 
tion. It is resorted to chiefly for the 
sake of the lighter classes of literature. 
But this by no means implies that it 
circulates nothing but fiction. Its latest 
report puts the average number of read- 
ers at 273 daily, and the issue of books 
at the rate of about 77,000V. a year. 

The city is in the main dependent 
upon the McGill university for a refer- 
ence library. The university library is 
open to the public for all purposes of 
serious reading, and for such purposes 



it is being more and more freely used. 
Thus by means of a certain degree of 
cooperation, a reasonable amount of 
work is accomplished for the public. 

There is one public library here, how- 
ever, which, though Montreal can not 
legitimately claim it as her own, is so 
near to her that she may at least be al- 
lowed to claim relationship. This is the 
pretty suburban library of Westmount. 
Few libraries of its size have a better 
record; and, gratifying as the statistics 
are, its actual work is even better. But 
to dilate upon this congenial subject is 
reserved for another and better qualified 
writer. 

When one turns to the private and 
semi-public libraries of Montreal, the 
resources of the old town become ap- 
parent. True, we have recently lost the 
almost priceless treasures of the late 
Abbe Verreau, to whom and to whose 
books the historian Parkman often ac- 
knowledged his indebtedness. They 
have gone to Quebec, to Laval univer- 
sity. But there remain the archives of 
theSemifiaryof StSulpiceand St Mary's 
college, the libraries of the Seminary, 
of Montreal college, of McGill univer- 
sity, numerous society, parochial, and 
institute libraries, not to mention many 
exceedingly valuable private collections. 
These, however, are all, or in great part, 
known, and a fresh description could 
not but prove wearisome; whereas the re- 
cent Masson sale is a matter of interest. 

The late Hon. L. R. Masson owned 
during his lifetime a large and excellent 
library, which included among standard 
works many choice Canadian tid-bits. 
Moreover, Mr Masson, being connected 
by marriage with the McKenzie family, 
inherited a mass of important manu- 
scripts, some of which he made use of 
in his Bourgeois du Nord Quest. Books, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts were all 
brought to the hammer a few days ago, 
but, fortunately for us, hardly a single 
item of value was bought outside of this 
country, while a very large part of the 
whole still remains in Montreal, having 
simply changed hands. The catalog 
contained a number of rarities, e. g.: 
the 1613 edition of Champlain's Voy- 
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ages (a rather poor copy), several Mes- 
plets (MontreaPs first printer), and per- 
liaps most interesting of all, a copy of 
the presumably unique book, St Ursula's 
convent, or the Nun of Canada. This 
was the first novel published in Ontario, 
or Upper Canada as the province was 
then called. It was printed at Kingston 
in 1824. For years bibliophiles and li- 
braries had been searching in vain for 
this book, which apparently no one had 
been able to discover until it unexpect- 
edly came to light at the Masson sale. 
St Ursula's convent has been transfer- 
red in excellent preservation, and with 
great appropriateness to the Public li- 
brary of Toronto, which is now the 
happy possessor of the only copy of this 
book that is known to exist. 

Besides the books, a very consider- 
able number of manuscripts was dis- 
posed of at this sale. They consisted of 
32 lots, dating from about 1775 to 1797, 
though a few are later. All are of his- 
torical importance, and especially so to 
Canadians. To mention only a few, 
there was an Orderly book begun by 
Capt. Anthony Vialar of the British mil- 
itia, on Sept. 17, 1775, and kept by him 
until November 16, when it was contin- 
ued by Capt. Robert Lester, and contain- 
ing information relative to the siege of 
Quetec by Montgomery; there were the 
instructions given by Wolfe for the 20th 
regiment of foot, in case of the French 
landing, 1775, with many Icttersot Hugh 
Finley, Postmaster-General of British 
North America in 1775, and a large 
number of letters, journals and memoirs 
relative to the fur trade, the hianners 
and customs of the Indians, and the af- 
fairs of the North West Company, writ- 
ten by Rodrick McKenzie, Simon Fraser, 
James McKenzie, John Johnson, Henry 
Alexander jr., and many others. The 
buyers were, the Archives department 
of the Dominion government, the To- 
ronto public library, the McGill univer- 
sity library, which latter secured prac- 
tically everything relating to the fur 
trade and to the North West Company. 

The last thing to be recorded in 
Montreal's library history is the recent 
announcement that we are to have this 



year at McGill a summer course in li- 
brary economy. Not only the Province 
of Quebec but Ontario, indeed the whole 
country has for some years felt the need 
of a library school which might do or 
try in some measure to do for Canadian 
librarianship what is being done so ad- 
mirably by the library schools of the 
United States for the librarians of that 
country. 

McGill university is well placed to 
undertake such a work, and the cordi- 
ality with which the Ontario Library as- 
sociation recently received the proposal 
may be accepted as an earnest of the 
good relations which will and ought to 
exist between the school and one im- 
portant body of librarians. Unless in- 
dications fail, the response from other 
quarters will also be general. The 
course this year will begin early in June, 
and will be short but thorough and prac- 
tical so far as it goes. The intention is 
to adapt the instruction primarily to 
those who are already engaged in work 
in the smaller libraries, although the 
needs of others who have as yet had no 
library experience will be carefully con- 
sidered, and assistants in any library 
would probably benefit by taking the 
course. 

For tuition, the fee will be almost 
nominal, and it is expected that special 
rates for board in Montreal, combined 
with certain other privileges, will bring 
the cost of the course within the reach 
of everyone who may desire to enter 
upon it. 

It goes without saying that no summer 
school can take the place of a course ex- 
tending through the session, as a regu- 
lar department of college instruction. 
This latter consummation is what is 
looked forward to and ultimately desired 
at McGill. For the present, however, 
let us hope that the summer school may 
prove effective, and enable some of us 
to discharge in a manner our debt as co- 
laborers in the Dominion library field. 



Neither training nor experience will 
create the essential power m successful 
library work— an honesty of purpose in 
the exercise of our enthusiasm. 
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The Ontario Library Association 

Fourth annual meeting 

Easter Monday and Tuesday, April 
4 and 5, was the date and the Canaclian 
institute, Toronto, the place. The many 
volumes of transactions of learned so- 
cieties all over the world looked down 
upon a large and representative audi- 
ence, gathered from Lancaster at the 
extreme east of the province, and Chat- 
ham on the west and many points be- 
tween. This fourth annual meeting of 
the Ontario Library association was the 
largest, most enthusiastic, and in gen- 
eral, the best yet. The preponderance 
of men — about 5 to i in favor of the 
men — is explained by the fact that On- 
tario possesses, as yet, very few expert 
librarians, and it is the library boards 
that do the work of the libraries. An- 
other striking fact was the large num- 
ber of college men and women present. 
When learning and financial power com- 
bine, the work of the library must ad- 
vance. 

The president for 1903-4 was H. H. 
Langton, librarian of the University of 
Toronto library. This was his second 
year as president and his duties have 
been ably discharged. The secretary's 
annual report was Mr Langton's first 
order of business, and it chronicled the 
activity in library buildings and library 
work generallyduring the past year, and 
stated the secretary's correspondence as 
350 letters and cards sent and received, 
and some 1800 circulars, programs and 
pamphlets sent out. Prof. A. B. Ma- 
callum presented his report as treasurer, 
showing a small deficit, but prospects 
of a clean sheet very shortly. Dr Bain, 
in presenting the report of the commit- 
tee on Best books, asked for some in- 
dication of how far previous lists have 
been of use, and on receiving assurances 
that the lists had been highly valued, 
promised a speedy issue of the next list. 

The report of the committee on Trav- 
eling libraries stated that the govern- 
ment had sent out 31 libraries of 50V. 
each to the mining, lumber, and con- 
struction camps, where they were very 
much appreciated, but that no effort had 



been made as yet to issue these libraries 
to schools or study clubs. The com- 
mittee on an Ontario library commis- 
sion reported that the government was 
still unresponsive to their arguments 
and pleadings. The association told 
the committee to keep pegging away, 
and to do it harder than ever, till suc- 
cess crowned their efforts. 

Two capital papers closed this session. 
The first was a discussion by W.J. Robert* ^ 
son, St Catharines, on the topic: Should 
the education department issue a libra- 
rian's certificate? Mr Robertson made 
out a strong case for special training for 
librarians, but held that the government 
should not undertake this work. Private 
enterprise would furnish means of train- 
ing, but the government should conduct 
the examination and issue the certifi- 
cate. The association unanimously 
agreed to appoint acommittee of Messrs 
Robertson, Moshier (Sarnia), and Brad- 
ley (Berlin), to wait on the Minister of 
education and urge the matter upon 
him, taking as their text this resolution: 
That the librarians of public libraries 
receiving not less than 75% of the max- 
imum government grant shall hold jun- 
ior leaving (or its equivalent) English 
standing, and in addition be required to 
pass a professional examination in li- 
brary work, under the control of the 
Education department, this regulation 
not to apply to present librarians. 

Norman Gurd of Sarnia dealt with 
the subject: How to deepen public in- 
terest in the library. Mr Gurd is a great 
enthusiast in library matters, and has 
given much time and energy to the work 
of the Sarnia public library, with strik- 
ing success. His paper was a capital 
study of the subject by a cultured and 
practical trustee. 

The evening session was character- 
ized by addresses from two well-known 
Canadian authors and by a social hour 
at the close. W. A. F'raser, the author 
of Mooswa, and J. Macdonald Oxley, 
the writer of boys' stories, discussed 
their specialties, nature stories and boys' 
books. Both pleaded for more Cana- 
dian appreciation of Canadian literature, 
Mr Eraser referring with pride to the 
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place of Canadians, as Roberts and 
Seton-Thompson, at the head of animal 
story writers, Kipling being their only 
peer, and claiming Wild animals I have 
known as worth all the problem novels 
ever written. 

The chief fault with the Tuesday 
morning session was the speed at which 
the clock hustled around the hours. 
There was much to say, many to say it, 
and only a few short hours for it all. 

E. A. Hardy, Lindsay, led an open 
conference, illustrated with many blue 

Erints and photographs, on Library 
uildings in Ontario. In the past year 
and a half 22 new library buildings have 
been erected in Ontario, 19 Carnegie 
buildings and three others, the Carnegie 
grants varying from $7000 to $100,000, 
most of them, however, from $10,000 to 
$20,000.. Two places have not yet built, 
St Thomas and Toronto. One place re- 
fused Mr Carnegie's offer, and one place 
is still considering it. Only four sites 
were given, the city or town purchasing 
in most cases. The sites were all central 
and generally on large and isolated lots. 
Brick was the favorite building material, 
Guelph, howev^er, using cement blocks. 
Fourteen of the libraries reported their 
aggregate present number of volumes 
as 96,000, and the capacity of their stack 
rooms as 314,000. This allows them a 
good many years' expansion before they 
begin to crowd. Nearly all the buildings 
are one-story, with 'high basements; 
steam or hot water heating is general; 
lavatories and toilet rooms are plenti- 
fully supplied. Lindsay and St Cath- 
arines have fireproof vaults. Domes 
adorn the tops of the buildings at Brant- 
ford, Guelph, Sarnia, Paris, and Chatham, 
the last three being one-story buildings. 
Berlin, Brockville, Chatham, Guelph, 
Lindsay, Ottawa, St Catharines, and 
Windsor have card catalogs. Eight li- 
braries have bulletin boards, seven have 
magazine racks, and six have metal 
stacks. Sarnia and Lindsay have full 
open access, and Berlin, Stratford, Ot- 
tawa, and Guelph have partial access. 
Ten libraries have children's rooms, 
and Berlin, Brantford, Lindsay, Sarnia, 
and Smith's Falls have smoking rooms. 



Two, Smith's Falls and Stratford, have 
living apartments for the janitor in the 
basement. The free discussion during 
the conference brought put many inter- 
esting points. The interesting fact was 
made known that the plans of two of 
the library buildings, Berlin and Lind- 
say, were the direct result of Mr East- 
man's talk on library buildings at the 
meeting of 1902. 

Some practical steps in the coopera- 
tion of the library and the school were 
discussed by J. P. Hoag, Brantford, in 
a carefully prepared and very suggest- 
ive paper. (See page 225.) 

A long discussion took place on the 
reduced government grant to libraries. 
As the grant to individual libraries has 
been cut in two, owing to the increased 
demands upon the lump sum appropri- 
ated by the legislature, due to the in- 
crease in the number of libraries, many 
of the smaller libraries are finding it 
very difficult to make both ends meet. 
A committee was appointed to wait on 
the Deputy minister of education in the 
matter, and finally the incoming execu- 
tives were instructed to confer with the 
Minister of education. This they did, 
and the minister agreed to look into the 
matter fully. 

The association was very much pleased 
to see C. H. Gould, librarian McGill 
university, Montreal, present at the 
meeting. Mr Gould had the pleasing 
announcement to make that, beginning 
in June next, McGill university would, 
give a short course in library training, 
specially suitable for those in charge of 
small libraries. 

The officers for the year 1904-5 will 
be as follows: President, W. Tytler, 
Guelph public library; 1st vice-pres., W. 
J. Robertson, St Catharines public li- 
brary; 2d vice-pres., N. Gurd, Sarnia 
public library; secretary, E. A. Hardy, 
Lindsay public library; treasurer, A B. 
Macallum, Canadian institute, Toronto; 
counccllors, Jas. Bain, Toronto public 
library, W. F. Moore, Dundas public li- 
brary, Alex. Steele, Orangeville public 
library, A. Sheddrick, Chatham public 
library, H. H. Langton, University of 
Toronto library. 
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Carnegie Libraries in Canada 

Corrected to April i, 1904 

The following is an approximately 
complete list of the gifts of Andrew 
Carnegie to Canadian public libraries: 



Berlin, Ont $24,500 

Brantford, Ont 35,ooo 

Broclcville, Ont. (not yet accepted) 15,000 

Chatham, Ont ig.ooo 

Collingwood, Ont 12,500 

Cornwall, Ont 7,000 

Dawson, Y. T 50,000 

Gait. Ont 20,000 

Goderich, Ont 10,000 

Guelph, Ont 20,000 

Halitax, N. S. (not yet accepted). . . 75,000 

Lindsay, Ont 13,000 

Listowei, Ont 10,000 

London, Ont. . 10,000 

Montreal, P. Q. (subsequently de- 
clined) 150,000 

Ottawa . Ont 1 00,000 

Paris, Ont 10,000 

Palme rston, Ont 10,000 

Pembroke, Ont 10.000 

Sarnia, Ont 15,000 

Sault Ste Marie. Ont 10.000 

Sherbrooke, P. Q 15,000 

Smith's Falls, Ont 11,000 

St Catharines, Ont 20,000 

St John, N. B 50,000 

St Thomas, Ont 15,000 

Stratford, Ont 1 5.000 

Sydney, N.S (not yet accepted). . . 15,000 

Toronto, Ont 350,000 

Vancouver, B. C 50,000 

Victoria, B. C 50,000 

Waterloo, Ont 10,000 

Windsor, Ont 27,000 

Winnipeg, Man 75,ooo 

Yarmouth. N. S 4,000 



The Library of Parliament 

What the British museum is to the 
mother country, the Bibliothcque Na- 
tionale to France, and the Library of 
congress to the United States, the Library 
of Parliament is— or rather should be — 
to Canada. It is the nearest approach 
that we yet have to a national library. 
It contains the largest, and in many re- 
spects the most valuable collection of 
books in the dominion. Like the Brit- 
ish museum and the Library of con- 
gress, it is entitled, under the copyright 
act, to a copy of every book puolished 
in Canada. It is supported by and be- 
longs to the people of the dominion. 

It is questionable, however, whether 
the Library of Parliament is, even rela- 
tively, of the same value to Canadian 



scholars and students and librarians, as 
the great national libraries of England 
and the United States. The British 
museum has been the foster-mother of 
the public libraries of England. In 
countless ways it has lent its powerful 
arm to the furtherance of the library 
movement. It has stood for all that is 
best in the modern library spirit. The 
Library of congress is conducted upon 
the same broad, national lines. Like 
our Parliamentary library at Ottawa, it 
was established primarily for the use 
of the people's representatives in the 
legislature, but unlike the Library of 
Parliament, it has not been rigidly con- 
fined to that narrow end. Those who 
have been charged with its adminis- 
tration have conceived that there was 
a much wider field for a truly national 
library than merely to supply the needs 
of members of congress, or members of 
parliament. The Library of congress 
takes the entire country as its field. By 
the provision of special facilities for 
original research; by the publication of 
bulletins, special lists, etc.; by the dis- 
tribution of printed catalog cards at a 
purely nominal price; by cooperation 
with the American Library association 
in such large projects as the new A. L. 
A. catalog; and in many other ways, 
the Library of congress has justly earned 
the name of a National library. 

Is it not regrettable that the Library 
of Parliament should be practically con- 
fined to the use of members of parlia- 
ment during the few months of the ses- 
sion? Surely librarians and the friends 
of the library movement in Canada are 
not unreasonable when they hope for 
the inauguration of a more effective 
and far-reaching policy as respects the 
Library of Parliament — a policy which 
will make it, with its really splendid 
collections of books, pamphlets, and 
manuscripts, and its efficient staff, the 
center of all that is best in modern li- 
brarianship, a source of inspiration and 
helpfulness to other Canadian libraries, 
and of the widest usefulness to scholars 
and students both at home and abroad. 
Then, and only then, will it be entitled 
to rank as a National library. 
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(monthly) 


Library Bureau - - - - 


- Publishers 






Subscription 




Five copies to one iibrary 


$4 a year 






Public Libraries does nol appear in August or Sep- 


tember, and 10 numbers constitute a volume. 



Canada number — In response to the re- 
quest of our readers in Canada, we have 
prepared this number of Public Libra- 
ries, dealing with the situations and 

Eroblems of the libraries across the 
order. In this we have had in mind 
to furnish a source of information con- 
cerning the libraries of Canada, and to 
present suggestions bearing on the work 
there from library people in Canada, 
who understand the situation better 
than an outsider. We trust the result 
will be at least fairly satisfactory to 
those most concerned. 

We acknowledge with gratitude our 
debt to our Canadian friends and es- 
pecially to Mr Burpee of Ottawa, in col- 
lecting the material and for many sug- 
gestions which have been helpful in pre- 
paring this number. 

Please count us again! -In the discus- 
sion relative to the establishment of a 
bibliographical and critical periodical by 
the A. L. A. Publishing board, referred 
to elsewhere, a number of erroneous 
statements were made relative to the 
extent and scope of the field covered by 
Public Libraries and Publishers' weekly- 
Library journal. The representative of 
the latter was present, and though the 
statement was made that its subscription 
list was between 300 and 400 only, it 
was not objected to, according to the sec- 
retary's report, so it may be passed over 
in discussing the matter here, though the 
figures given are a surprise. 

But we can not let the statement in re- 
gard to the circulation of Public Libra- 
ries pass unnoticed. Where those who 
spoke got the misleading statements 
they made about our circulation is a 
question. A simple inquiry, if nothing 



more, would have met with prompt 
response of the correct figures, which 
are several times over what they were 
given by those who essayed to speak 
for Public Libraries, apparently with- 
out information. 

Mr Dana's statement, as reported, that 
the proposed publication should be of a 
popular character and issued at a mod- 
erate price and therefore it would be 
impossible to make it a part of any ex- 
isting journal, gives us reason for restat- 
ing that, that is just what we have done 
in issuing Public Libraries, as is testi- 
fied to by thousands of our readers all 
over this country, in Europe, and in Aus- 
tralia. 

We have frankly said to our contribu- 
tors and readers many times that we do 
not attempt scientific library economy 
or advanced bibliography. Our aim has 
been to present practical up-to-date 
methods and results in library manage- 
ment. We do claim, and our pages will 
substantiate that claim, that we keep in 
the front in presenting the best and most 
approved by experience, of everything 
in the practical management, methods, 
and equipment of a first-class library, 
large or small. We know our field here 
and we stand by and for all our claims 
without fear or favor. Our witnesses to 
this are legion. For this we charge i\ 
a year to our thousands of readers, who 
are among those whose good opinion 
confirms the belief that Public Libra- 
ries is doing a work that is appreciated. 

Commissions, school commissioners, 
library schools, associations, and indi- 
viduals order Public Libraries in lots 
of from 10 to 500 for distribution where 
they think they are needed, so in addi- 
tion to the thousatids on our subscription 
list the mailing list every month carries 
from 100 to 500 extra copies for distri- 
bution. We have the largest authentic 
library mailing list in existence. 

One can not help wondering in read- 
ing the report of the discussion and the 
figures and statements made, if those 
making them know that there really is 
anything west of the Alleghenies. Even 
Mr Dana seems to forget it. Well, there 
are more than a thousand subscribers in 
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New England that know Public Libra- 
ries comes from here every month, and 
nearly as many more in the Central At- 
lantic states that bid us constant good 
cheer. 

Another library periodical — Theannounce- 
ment of Mr Fletcher at the joint library 
meeting at Atlantic City last month, and 
reported in the proceedings, that the 
A. L. A. Publishing board has under con- 
sideration the publication of a period- 
ical for the proper evaluation of current 
literature, if carried into effect, will be 
the most important piece of work that 
body has yet brought forth. It is the 
one thing that has not yet been done sat- 
isfactorily. TheZ>/Vz/comes nearest to it 
of any attempt made, and yet the pages 
of the Dial itself give evidence of the 
difficulty of the task 

Every librarian of every kind has 
wished, times without number, for a 
competent, satisfactory, comprehensive, 
unprejudiced criticism of the books that 
are held in such high esteem by their 
individual publishers, who are insistent 
through their own various publications 
that here is the ultimatum on the subject. 
Nearly as many times has every libra- 
rian of every kind had to acknowledge 
when influenced by a printed criticism, 
that the volume in question was taken 
on faith just as much as if he had chosen 
it himself and was not nearly so often 
as satisfactory for his purposes as if he 
had, and again he has wished for some 
outside source where he could turn and 
find the help in impartially judging the 
merits of books he wanted to buy. If 
the Publishing board has found a plan 
by which this help can be furnished, then 
it ought, without delay and without res- 
ervation, put it into effect at once. It is 
needed, it is called for and it will be 
gladly welcomed. And in this Public 
Libraries will be found where it has al- 
ways stood, ready and willing to forward 
the interests and progress of the libraries 
all over the country, regardless of loca- 
tion, size and character, and withheld 
from offering the best that can be had 
by no affiliation or entangling alliances. 

Public Libraries has, from the first, 
recognized the difficulty in the matter 



of offering worthy criticism. When, on 
the several occasions it has seemed ex- 
pedient to offer an opinion on a publica- 
tion offered to libraries, it has invariably 
found that remonstrances from some 
source have followed. Sometimes it has 
been from other publishers; sometimes 
it has been the librarian of one kind of 
library, then of another. Again approval 
would come from the Pacific coast, to be 
followed by protest from the coast of 
Maine. The desires of Los Angeles are 
not those of Boston. When a librarian 
of Salem, Mass., saw sufficient evil in a 
volume to condemn it in Public Libra- 
ries, a storm of protest followed from 
Virginia. When a librarian of New 
Hampshire, in good standing, praised a 
description of western color, the Mon- 
tana librarian took offense. In the field 
of scientific literature the condition is 
worse. 

It is needless to cite instances. The 
discussion of the appraisals already in 
print, made possible through the gener- 
ous interest of those who are not li- 
brarians, reveal the conditions. 

But if the A. L. A. Publishing board- 
Mr Fletcher, Mr Soule, Mr Wellman, 
and Mr Lane, from their vantage point 
in the confines of Boston have discov- 
ered how to do the thing as it should be 
done, by all means let us hold up their 
hands, comfort their hearts, and help 
the good work forward. 

The library exhibit at St Louis — In a note 
from Mr Crunden, to whom was left the 
exhibit of a working library at th^ 
World's fair at St Louis, it is stated that 
the library will be installed in the Miss- 
ouri state building. A large hall 76x35 
feet, well lighted, has been given, with 
an appropriation of $3500 for necessary 
furniture not included in the technical 
equipment, which is to be furnished by 
the Library Bureau. It is hoped that 
the publishers will furnish the 8ooov. 
which are to appear in the A. L. A. 
catalog. Mr Crunden expects to dupli- 
cate 1500 or 2000 of these volumes to 
be used as a circulating library to illus- 
trate methods. A regular staff of three 
attendants from the St Louis public li- 
brary will have charge of the exhibit. 
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American Library Academy 

MeWil Dewey, director, New York State 
library, Albany 

Now that there is so general agree- 
ment that the best policy for the A. L. 
A. is to increase its membership to the 
largest extent possible, in order to pro- 
mote library interests by enlisting the 
active sympathies and cooperation of 
larger numbers, it is fitting to consider 
the merits of the plan for establishing 
an American library league, or academy 
composed of not to exceed lOO of the 
men and women most efficient in pro- 
moting public library interests. For the 
most successful working thelimit should 
be not over icq, and 50 might be better 
for the first years. This academy should 
be started not by individuals who erect 
themselves into a company of library 
immortals and so attract the criticism 
of those omitted, but the A. L. A. coun- 
cil should authorize the establishment 
and elect the first 10 or 20 members 
with authority to add to numbers by a 
carefully protected system of ballots 
which should guard against mistakes 
and insure as far as possible choice of 
the best people for each vacancy. The 
life tenure is objectionable, as a man 
worthy of such membership to-day may 
from failing health and powers or 
because of dropping active connection 
with librarianship cease to be a desir- 
able member of the academy. I have 
previously suggested a term of 10 years 
and a clause by which withdrawal from 
the library profession should vacate the 
office in the academy, though not ren- 
dering the person ineligible for reelec- 
tion by his associates if his interests and 
activities continue. A 10 year term 
would provide for not more than 10 new 
names to be elected each year in addi- 
tion to filling the vacancies that might 
occur by death or resignation. Mem- 
bership should be open to the whole 
country. An age limit is hardly neces- 
sary, as the members themselves would 
be unlikely to elect those too young or 
too old. Perhaps the usual retirement 
clause of the judiciary and the army and 
navy would be wise so that each chair 
would be vacant when its incumbent 



reached the age of 70, though my own im- 
pression is that age should be ignored. 
Some would be in active library service 
after 70, while others would resign and 
so vacate their position at an earlier age. 

Such a body would meet ideally the 
conditions so often longed for of a 
smaller company for meetings arid dis- 
cussions no longer practical with our A. 
L. A. membershipof a thousand and des 
tined soon to be two or three times that 
number. We are following step by step 
in a score of lines the path of the Ameri- 
can public school system. We have 
developed state aid, commissions, train- 
ing schools, inspection, local, state, and 
national associations and various other 
features exactly analogous to the school 
organization. It is well known that the 
N. E. A. department of superintendence 
With its much smaller number is a better 
working body and more profitable for 
discussions than the great conventions 
of the whole session. It was thought 
that our present council might partly 
serve this purpose, but as a matter of 
fact it limits itself to the business of the 
A. L. A., holds no meetings except 
short ones during the annual session 
when it is quite impossible to find time 
for independent conferences and dis- 
cussion. The proposed academy would 
be ideal for this important work. It 
would surely hold one or more meetings 
at the time of each A. L. A. gathering, 
and might profitably meet for a day or 
two before and after, but probably its 
most efficient meeting would be held at 
quite another time of the year when 
there would be no distractions and the 
100 strongest men and women in the li- 
brary world would come to know each 
other better and by comparison of views 
and discussion of vital questions would 
render a service to the cause which 
could not be secured in any other way. 

This year of the world's fair and the 
great meeting at St Louis would seem 
a peculiarly opportune time for two 
things: 

I To increase largely the membership 
of the A. L. A. by concerted effort on 
the part of all earnest members to en- 
roll one or more friends, thus marking 
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tiie year by a great development on this 
important and popular side. 

2 At the same time it would be a 
specially fit ing time to establish the 
league or academy which has as distinct 
and important work as has the larger 
organization. I therefore submit this 
proposition to our council for its next 
meeting and invite suggestions from 
those who will be led by this notice to 
think over the subject. Fortunately the 
plan does not conflict or embarrass any 
other interests and involves practically 
no expense. It can do no harm, while 
it offers possibilities of immense good. 
Is it not wise to try to see how far these 
possibilities can be realized by a cordial 
cooperation of those whose services will 
be most valuable? 



Library Meeting^s 

Atlantic City — The eighth joint meeting 
of the New Jersey Library association 
and the Pennsylvania Library club was 
held at the Hotel Rudolf, Atlantic City, 
N. J., March 18-19, 1904. 

The first session was called to order 
on Friday, March 18, 1904, at 8:45 p. m. 
by Mr Bliss, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Library club. 

Mayor Stoy, in a brief address, wel- 
comed the members of the two organi- 
zations, remarking that this was the sev- 
enth time that he had had the pleasure. 
He gave a short sketch of the begin- 
nings of the Atlantic City library and 
expressed the hope to be able to receive 
the two organizations, at their next joint 
meeting, in the lecture-room of the new 
public library, which is now in course of 
erection. 

Mr Bliss then presented A. M. Heston, 
a trustee of the Atlantic City public li- 
brary, who gave a most interesting his- 
tory of that institution. 

He said in part: In 1901, the citizens 
of the town decided by a vote of 6062 
for and 30 against to establish a public 
library, but certain legal details took 
time. When a board of seven trustees 
were appointed, the Research club gave 
them 1000 book? and voted to pay a libra- 
rian, and so a library was opened three 



times a week in a room in the city hall, 
April 30, 1902. Since then a Carnegie 
gift has been secured of $70,000 on the 
usual conditions, and a new building is 
now under way. The library is now 
open every day with a librarian and two 
assistants, 6ooov. on the shelves, and a 
circulation in 1903 of 32.381V. 

Mr Fletcher, of Amherst college, then 
told of a plan under consideration by the 
A. L. A. Publishing board to publish a 
periodical germane to its own work and 
in no sense a rival of the Library journal. 

He said: The governing thought 
should be cooperation for the benefit of 
libraries at large, and it should contain 
reading-lists, reviews of books, and the 
evaluation of new literature. The prob- 
lem would be to make the reviews suffi- 
ciently up to date to be of any value, but 
it might be possible to get advance sheets 
from the publishers to obviate the diffi- 
culty. It would be of advantage to small 
libraries who purchase books in large 
lots semi annually. 

Bibliographical notes and articles of 
value are frequently received by the A. 
L. A. Publishing board and would be in- 
cluded in the contemplated periodical. 
Many such articles come and more should 
come from the library schools. 

A discussion as to why it would not 
be possible to present the proposed ma- 
terial through the medium of existing 
periodicals followed. The reason given 
against such a course was that the Pub- 
lishing board had facilities of their own 
to do it and that none of existing peri- 
odicals had a large enough circulation 
to carry the material where it should go. 

Mr Dana in his remarks laid special 
stress on the desirability of using such 
a journal if ever issued, as the means of 
enlarging the membership of the A. L. 
A. He called attention to the fact that 
the present journals on library work 
have very limited circulation relative to 
the number of libraries in the country 
and the number of persons engaged in 
library work. He suggested that the 
volume of the annual proceedings ^if 
there be added to it a critical journal, 
whether quarterly or monthly — would 
alone be asufficient inducement to many 
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library workers to pay $2 to join the 
A. L. A. even though they never in- 
tended to attend any of the meetings. 
He thought that on agood many grounds 
it would be wiser to charge a small sub- 
scription fee, and let the members of 
the A. L. A. be entered as subscribers 
as they paid their dues. 

Mr Montgomery and others thought 
the duplication of effort in getting out 
such a publication was labor lost and the 
work might be presented through the 
Library journal and Publisher's weekly, 

Dr Richardson said he deplored the 
duplication. The evaluation to be of 
any merit would require the training for 
a long period of a board of editors to 
do work which was already being well 
done. He should give it as a supple- 
ment to the Library journal. 

On Saturday morning the session 
opened with a paper on Genealogical 
research, by Dr J. VV. Jordan, librarian 
of Pennsylvania Historical society. 

O. R. H. Thomson read a very inter- 
esting paper on Special collections in the 
Free library of Philadelphia, of which 
their incunabula form an important part. 

At the session, on Saturday evening, 
Mr Bowerman, of Wilmington institute, 
discussed Book-lovers library and the 
public library. He spoke in favor of 
using the Bodley cIuId books and cited 
instances of many libraries satisfactorily 
using them. 

The last paper of the meeting was 
presented by Dr Enno Littmann of 
Princeton, on the Garrett collection of 
Arabic manuscripts in Princeton uni- 
versity library. 

Mr Ranck of Baltimore presented 
resolutions endorsing the wish of the 
register of copyrights that the catalog 
of title entries be not discontinued, and 
recommending an amendment to the 
law which will authorize the free distri- 
bution of this catalog to all the regular 
depository libraries and to a limited 
number of other libraries. 

Mlchigaa — The Michigan Library asso- 
ciation will hold a meeting in connection 
with the dedication of the new library 
building at Port Huron, May 26. Melvil 
Dewey will be the principal speaker. 



A. L. A. Critical Journal 

To the librarians who were not at At- 
lantic City the following may be of in- 
terest, and lead to helpful suggestions. 

At the last meeting of the A. L. A. 
publishing board the treasurer disclosed 
the fact that they had several thousand 
dollars in the treasury. It was at once 
suggested that they establish the critical 
journal long talked of — somethingwhich 
should contain lists of recent books with 
comments by experts, to be published 
for free distribution in general, or for 
distribution to members of the A. L. A., 
or at a low subscription rate. 

Mr Fletcher was appointed <:ommittee 
on the subject, and to him was added 
Mr Dana of Newark, though not as a 
member proper of the committee, he 
not being a member of the publishing 
board. At the Atlantic City meeting 
Mr Fletcher outlined in a very general 
way the thought of the publishing board 
in regard to such a journal. He stated 
that he came there not to give a definite 
forecast of the journaFs scope or object, 
but to offer the subject and secure criti- 
cisms and advice. The talk about Pub- 
lishers weekly and Library journal caused 
considerable discussion. Mr Fletcher 
tried to say, in the least prejudiced way 
possible, that the Library journal^ asso- 
ciated as it is with the Publishers' weekly^ 
could not be the organ of the librarians 
of the country for the publication of ab- 
solutely unprejudiced reviews of books. 
This is so self-evident that it would 
seem to need no argument. The mere 
statement of this fact, however, seemed 
to be misunderstood by some who dis- 
cussed the question. The past of the 
Library journal and the help it has given 
to the library profession do not enter 
into the question. It is a question of 
how best to do the work which is yet to 
be done. If the librarians of the coun- 
try are to issue a journal of their own 
for the expression of their unprejudiced 
opinions in regard to new publications, 
they can not issue such a journal through 
an office which is run of necessity chiefly 
in the interests of the publishers of the 
country. How can it be done? 

Atlantic City. 
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Library Schools 
Columbia university, New York 

During the academic year just closing, 
the responsibility of the librarian of Co- 
lumbia university has been extended to 
cover the administration of the libra- 
ries of all institutions affiliated with 
Columbia, as well as all department li- 
braries. This places under general and 
unified supervision the collections of 
Columbia and all its departments of in- 
struction, of Teachers college (including 
the Horace Mann school and the Speyer 
school), of Barnard college, of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, and of 
the College of Pharmacy. 

It is possible, therefore, to grant ex- 
tended opportunities to those desiring to 
familiarize themselves with the various 
forms of library work and administra- 
tion. Accordingly Columbia will re- 
ceive five apprentices for the coming 
academic year; the apprentice year to 
be 40 weeks in length. No formal en- 
trance examination is required, but pref- 
erence will be given to those who are 
college-bred, and the minimum educa- 
tional preparation must be at least the 
equivalent of two years' work in a col- 
lege of approved standing. The work 
of the apprentice year will be divided 
between the following departments: 
Order, accounts and accession; catalog- 
ing and classification, periodicals and 
binding, loans, and general bibliogra- 
phy. No compensation will be given 
other than the personal instruction, the 
opportunity to observe, the opportunity 
for practice-work under competent su- 
pervision; and the fact that although no 
position is guaranteed, in selections for 
the staff of this library preference will 
naturally be given to those who have 
had this training and experience. 

The work of apprentices will be under 
the general direction of Harriet B. Pres- 
cott, supervisor of cataloging and classi- 
fication. Library of Columbia university, 
to whom all applications should be ad- 
dressed. No specific forms are used, 
but letters should be in the handwriting 
of the applicant, and each should state 
full name and age, present address, per- 



manent address, education (in some de- 
tail), and names and addresses of at 
least two references. 

All applications must be filed before 
June 15. Selections will be announced 
by mail not later than July i. 

Drexel institute 

On March 26, the rare and finely 
illustrated books in the library were ex- 
hibited. The picture bulletins made by 
the class, of which mention was made 
last month, were placed in an alcove and 
attracted considerable attention. In 
addition to the books and the bulletins 
a large number of foreign picture postal 
cards, belonging to various members of 
the institute faculty, had been placed 
upon a screen. The cards formed a 
neat and attractive exhibit. 

On April 11, Miss Halsey, a graduate 
of the school in the class of 1903, ad- 
dressed the students on Early American 
children's books. 

Isabel Holston, class of 1901, and 
Alvena M. Surdam, class of 1902, have 
been engaged to assist temporarily in 
the catalog department of the Paterspn 
(N. J.) public library. 

Alice B. Kroeger, Director. 

Minnesota 

The Minnesota Library commission 
will hold a six weeks' summer school in 
library training at the University of Min- 
nesota at Minneapolis, June 20-July 29, 
1904. The school is open to those al- 
ready holding library positions or under 
definite engagement to such positions. 
The fee for those at work in Minnesota 
is 85. For those from outside the state 
$10. Definite information will be sent 
to inquirers, and all applications must be 
made before June i, 1904, to Clara F. 
Baldwin, State library commission, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

New York State library 

The summer session of 1904, May 19 
to June 30. will be devoted to the study 
of reference work and bibliography. 
The course will be given by the regular 
faculty with assistance from several 
chosen librarians. The general lectures 
given in the regular library school in 
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session for five weeks of the summer 
course will give many opportunities to 
summer students to hear additional 
lectures. 

Pratt institute 

The date of the entrance examination 
for Pratt institute library school has 
been fixed for June 17. Full information 
may be had on inquiry sent to the 
director, M. W. Plummer, Pratt institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 



Lake Placid Library Week 

The New York Library association has 
fixed the date for the annual library 
week at Lake Placid club for Septem- 
ber 24-October 3. There are already 
indications that it will be the largest 
and best meeting yet held for this north- 
eastern section. The half rates on the 
railroads from Buffalo, New York, and 
Boston, and the fact that the brilliant 
foliage and cooler tonic air make this as 
desirable a week as any in the year for 
the Adirondacks, always attract those 
who wish to begin the active work of the 
fall with new zest. This year arrange- 
ments will be made to go directly from 
Lake Placid to the A. L. A. meeting at 
St Louis. Some will stay in the moun- 
tains till time for the A. L. A. meeting, 
while others will go on to St Louis and 
give intervening days to the exposition. 
Obviously attractions and distractions 
of the world's fair will be such that li- 
brarians will this year rely on library 
week to see their colleagues, while St 
Louis will give little opportunity except 
for regular business and sightseeing 
which each one will find imperativ^e. 
So many visitors are coming from other 
states and Canada that library week has 
unusual promise for 1904. Those inter- 
ested and not on the regular mailing list 
can have circulars sent by addressing 
the secretary, M. E. Hazeltine, Pren- 
dergast library, Jamestown, N. Y. 



Information wanted 

Can anyone give any information 
about a novel popular 30 years ago, in 
which the heroine is named Velma? 
Please address the librarian of Lewis 
institute, Chicago. 



Poole*s Index 

Circulars and correspondence ema- 
fiating from the present publishers of 
the Cumulative index and allied publi- 
cations, seem to be giving rise to some 
misapprehensions as to the future issues 
of Poole's index. It is only just to the 
many users of this work to assure them- 
that there is no intention to make any 
change in its plans. So far as can be 
foretold its five-year supplements will 
be regularly issued as heretofore, and a 
supplement to the Abridgment cover- 
ing the years 19OQ-1904, will also be 
issued next year. 

It should be observed that many im- 
portant periodicals of which middle- 
sized libraries have, or are likely to 
secure, sets, are indexed only in the 
Poole series of indexes and that no 
other index covers the contents of entire 
sets. Any comparison based on the 
number of periodicals included and 
number of years covered, will show that 
these indexes are not only much more 
comprehensive than others, but also 
much cheaper. Their production at 
such prices has been made possible by 
the constant collaboration of some 50 
librarians, and it Js certainly in the in- 
terest of all our libraries that this coop- 
erative undertaking be maintained, and 
receive, in its various parts, the support 
necessary to the continuance of the 
scheme as a whole. It may be added 
that the Annual literary index, while 
issued from the office of the Library 
journaly is really a part of the Poole's 
index seiies, the latter being published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

W. I. Fletcher. 

Amherst College library, March 24, 
1904. ' 

Trustees and librarians who are inter- 
ested in the problems of a small library, 
and particularly in the question of wise 
selection of books, will find the report 
of the trustees of the Lincoln (Mass.) 
public library for 1904 of interest. It is 
written by Hon. Charles Francis Adams, 
whose forceful opinions became widely 
known when he was a trustee in Quincy. 
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Ohio Library 

Ohio Library Association 

Program of annual meeting at Findlay 

Tuesday, May 24 

Evening, Reception at Adams Club, 
8 o'clock 

Music. 

Wednesday, May 25 

Morning Session, 9 o'clock 

Addresses of welcome, Hon. C. B. Metcalf. 

Mayor of Findlay; Prof. C. J. Fox Presi- 
dent of the library board. 
Response, W. T. Porter. 
President's address, Linda A. Eastman. 
Report of secretary, Laura Smith. 
Report of treasurer, Grace Prince. 
Reports of committees: 

Library extension, N. D. C. Hodges. 

Legislation, W. H. Brett. 

Interrelation of libraries, S. L. Wicoff. 

Auditing, Martin Hensel. 

Necrology, Mrs Harriet Gast. 

Afternoon Session. 2 o'clock 
Musical selection by the Fanny Bloomfield club. 
Women's clubs ana libraries: From the library 
standpoint, Georgeita Haven, Cincinnati 
public library. 
Women's clubs and libraries: From the stand- 
point of the clubs, Mrs W. H Kinder, 
Findlay. 

The school, the home and the library, Ethel 
Hoskins, Dayton public library. 

Report of committee on relation of libraries to 
schools, Charles Orr, Case library, Cleve- 
land. 

Practical points in cooperation, Supt. J. W. 
Zellars, Findlay public schools. 

Evening Session, 8 o'clock 
Music by the Orpheus Glee dub. 
Address: The future of the modern library in 

the social system, Melvil Dewey, N. Y. State 

library. 

Music by the Orpheus Glee club. 

Thursday, May 26 
Morning Session, 9 o'clock 
Small library section— A round table for the 
discussion of the following subjects: 

Selection and use of periodicals for the small 
library, Mary MacCracken, Mt. Vernon 
public library. 

Clubs for boys and girls held under library 
auspices, Daisy Smith, Piqua public library. 

Bulletin work, Cornelia G. Smith, Warren pub- 
lic library. 

Book selection, N. D. C. Hodges, Cincinnati 

public library. 
Discussion of the work of the special comm ttee 

on cataloging, Linda M. Clatworthy, Dayton 

public library. 
College section— business session. 
Informal meeting of trustees for discussion of 

trustees* problems. 
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Afternoon Session, 2 o'clock 
Musical selection by the Clara Schumann club. 
Report of the committee on library training, 

Electra C. Doren, Dayton public library. 
The Western Reserve library school, W. H. 

Brett, Cleveland public library. 
Musical selection by the Clara Schumann club. 
Report of special committee on cataloging, 
Linda M. Clatworthy, Dayion public library. 
Evening Session, 8 o'clock 
General session in charge of College section. 
The place of the library in an educational system. 
Pres. W. O. Thompson, Ohio Sta'e univer- 
sity, Columbus. 
Music by the Fanny Bloomfield club. 

Friday, May 27 
Morning Session, 9 o'clock 
Election of officers. 
Unfinished business. 

Conference of Library Workers 

Biennial of National federation of women's 
clubs 

Following is the program for Confer- 
ence of library workers to be held at 
St Louis» Wednesday, May 18, 1904, at 
10:30 a. m.: 

r. Some methods of securing books for travel- 
inglibraries. MrsJ. C. lerrel, Ft Worth, 
Tex. 

2. How Maine started her traveling library 

system. Mrs George D. Armstrong, 

Lewiston, Me. 
3 How to reach the people who need the 

books. Mrs William Johnston, Topeka, 

Kan. 

4. How traveling libraries under state con- 

trol are sent out. Mrs George Hopper, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

5. How traveling libraries under Federation 

control are sent ou'. Mrs Martha Orr 
Patterson, Greenville, S. C. 

6. Federation control of traveling libraries. 

Mrs Mary E. Darling, Riverside, Cal. 

7. State control of traveling libraries. Mrs 

Georgia Bacon, Decatur, III. 

8. How to obtain a state library commission. 

Mrs C. F. Stoutenborough, Plattsmouth, 
Neb. 

9. The traveling library as a nucleus for a 

public library. Mrs Chas. S. Morris, 
Berlin, Wis. 

10. How to secure pictures for traveling art 

collection. Mrs Kate Aplington, Council 
Grove, Kan. 

For free distribution 

I have for distribution several hun- 
dred copies of Urann's History of Cleve- 
land (1896, paper, 120 p.), which 1 shall 
be glad to send to libraries on receipt 
of four cents postage. Wm. H. Brett, 
Librarian, public library, Cleveland. 
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News from the Field 
East 

J. S. Lockwood, well known for many 
years as an expert in book selection, has 
again gone into the service of choosing 
and buying books for libraries. He has 
desk room in the Library Bureau in 
Boston. 

The Boston public library will cele- 
brate the semi-centennial of the opening 
of its circulating department, May 2. 
The large libraries at home and abroad 
are to be represented and the event is 
to be made of national interest. 

The City library at Springfield, Mass., 
was damaged by fire and water April 5, 
to an amount between $8000 and $10,000, 
fully covered by insurance. The library 
recovered from the effects almost im- 
mediately and was opened for work the 
next day. 

Central Atlantic 

Edward E. Eggers has been appointed 
librarian of the Carnegie library at Alle- 
gheny, Pa., to succeed W. M. Stevenson. 

The Trenton (N J.) public library has 
issued a catalog of works of fiction in 
its shelves. A new feature is the omis- 
sion of all call numbers in the same. 
Librarian Strohm says they have found 
it practical and expedient so to do. 

Florence E. Bate, author's and pub 
lisher's representative, has moved her 
office from 138 E. 40th st., to 156 Fifth 
ave.. New York City. Miss Bate will 
also represent in this country, Sprigg, 
Pedrick & Co., Limited, of no St Mar- 
tin's Lane, London, W.C. 

Librarian Edwin H. Anderson's re- 
port of the Carnegie library, Pittsburg, 
summed up in brief is as follows: 
Total number of volumes in library and 
branches at end of year, 180,702; in cir- 
culation from lending collections, 113,- 
940 volumes; circulation from lending 
' collection, 607,442; booksand magazines 
used in reading-room, 200,000; attend- 
ance in reading-rooms, 453,170. He 
reports a great increase in the adult cir- 
culation of books bearing upon the arts 
and industries of this region. 



The annual report of the Brooklyn 
public library, in addition to the in- 
creased extent of the work in every di- 
rection and department, gives two im 
portant events, in the consolidation of 
the Brooklyn library and the Brooklyn 
public library and the establishment of 
three more branches. The library ex- 
pended $50,1 i8for 56,120 books, an aver- 
age cost of 89 cents. An investigation 
into the Sunday use of the branches 
points to the conclusion that the use- 
fulness of a branch is largely a matter 
of local conditions; in some branches the 
same people come on Sunday that come 
on other days, and these largely news- 
paper readers; in others many young 
mechanics come only on Sunday. The 
same children come on Sunday in all 
the branches, and are more unruly than 
during the week. 

The number of borrowers is 50,249; 
the circulation was 1,614,437V.; the per 
cent of adult fiction was 44, and of juve- 
nile fiction was 24; the number of vol 
umes on the shelves is 371,420V. 

The staff of the Brooklyn public li- 
brary has been augmented during the 
past month by the following assistants: 
Geo. H. Evans, formerly head of the cat- 
aloging department of Dartmouth col- 
lege, as a senior assistant in the adminis- 
tration department; Edith Mc H. Steele, 
formerly librarian of the Carlisle Indian 
school, and Katharine Gold of Illinois, 
as senior assistants in branches; Florence 
S. Rogers, formerly of the Library of 
congress, as senior assistant in the cat- 
aloging department; and Alice Crane 
and Mrs. Jessie H. Mathews as junior as- 
sistants in that department. The usual 
spring apprentice class of the library 
numbers 22 this year, about two-fifths 
of the applicants having been success- 
ful in the entrance examination. The 
class entered March i, andduring March 
and April the instruction is similar to 
that of a library school. During the 
remaining five months of the apprentice 
term, the apprentices will be expected 
to make themselves as useful as possi- 
ble, and the instruction will be more in- 
cidental. 
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Librarian Strohm of Trenton writes: 
The Trenton public library has suffered 
a severe loss by the death of Miss 
Kingman, our cataloguer — who died 
suddenly after a short illness at her 
home in Vineland, N. J., April 22, 1904. 

Miss Kingman was a graduate of 
Drexel institute library school, class of 
1900, and her professional life has been 
wholly connected with the Trenton li- 
brary. 

By us she shall always be remembered 
as a friend, who to professional ability 
added the quiet, unostentatious loyalty 
to her duties and to ideals, the striving 
for which is the molding of lofty char- 
acters. 

Central 

Harriet E. Garretson, for 37 years a 
member of the staff of the Cincinnati 
public library, died, March 16, of pneu- 
monia. 

Cora M. Hill, for nearly 10 years in 
the Evanston (111.) public library, re- 
signed her position April and was 
married, April 28, to Thomas B. Rankin. 

R. C. Davis, librarian of University of 
Michigan since 1877, has retired with 
emeritus title. Theo. W. KochofWash- 
ington» D. C, has been elected acting 
librarian. 

The library of the late Senator John 
Sherman has been presented to the 
Ohio state library. The collection num- 
bers about 500OV. It is specially strong 
in finance and related subjects. 

Andrew Carnegie's donations for lib- 
raries in Kansas: Washburn college, 
Topeka, $40,000; Kansas City, Kan., 
575,000; College of Emporia, $30,000; 
Lawrence, $25,000; Leavenworth, $25,- 
00c; Emporia, $20,000; Hutchinson, 
Newton, Ottawa, Salina, Winfield and 
Fort Scott, $15,000 each; Manhattan, 
$10,000; total, $315,000. 

The Gary library of International law, 
said to be the only one of its kind in the 
world, has been dedicated and opened 
in the Northwestern university school 
of law, Chicago. Two years have been 
spent by the faculty of the law school, 



assisted by the foreign consuls in Chicago, 
in the collection of the 700OV. compos- 
ing the library, and the collection now 
embraces all the codes, decisions, and 
journals of twenty-one European nations. 

John W. Foster delivered the dedica- 
tory address. 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
library commission, held last month, 
received most encouraging reports of 
the work of the state. 

From these reports it appeared that 
when the commission was organized in 
1895 there were but 28 public libraries in 
Wisconsin; there are now 132. In 1895 
there were but three libraries housed in 
their own buildings; there are now 54 
library buildings erected or provided 
for. Since 1895, sum of $1,061,500 
has been given by individuals for library 
buildings in Wisconsin; of this Andrew 
Carnegie has provided 1634,500. When 
the commission was established, but one 
Wisconsin municipal public library (not 
counting the state-supported libraries, 
of course) employed any professionally 
trained service; there are now 22 libra- 
rians in the state who are graduates of 
library schools, and 78 librarians and as- 
sistants who have attended the commis- 
sion's summer training school. There 
were in 1895 traveling libraries, 
whereas now there are 349, not includ- 
ifig those circulated by women's clubs. 
Of the several county systems of travel- 
ing libraries, 87 are maintained by pri- 
vate funds, and 77 by county tax. 

The commission with great reluctance 
received the resignation of F. A. 
Hutchins, who has been the secretary of 
the commission since its organization in 
1895. He has been in failing health for 
some time and felt compelled to resign. 
Henry E. Legler of Milwaukee was 
chosen his successor. The latter has 
for many years been identified with his- 
torical, literary and educational affairs 
of the state, is a practical business man 
and admirably qualified for his duties. 

West 

Jane Abbott, librarian of Fremont, 
Neb., has been appointed librarian of 
South Omaha. 
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Book Buying 
Bulletin No. 4 of the A« L. A. committee 

The money paid for books by 206 
libraries in a recent year was about $700,- 
000. Of these, 123 spent less than $100 
each. Only six college and three state 
libraries are included. All the libraries 
in the country spend for books annu- 
ally over $2,000,000. Such a group of 
buyers, if united in purpose, can obtain 
proper concessions in the market. 

For those who wish to file a protest 
against a certain bill now before con- 
gress, with any member of congress, 
the following is suggested. 

In the name of this library, I desire to enter 
a protest against Senate bill 5314, introduced 
by Senator Piatt of Connecticut, on March 30. 
it provides that the privileges of the free im- 
portation given to libraries sha I be restricted 
to the case of those articles concerning which 
"the holders of the American copyrights there- 
of, in writing consent to such importation." 
This law is unwise because there are often oc- 
casions in which it is desirable to have both a 
forei|^n and an American edition of a book in a 
public library, and because frequently the for- 
eign edition is more desirable than the Ameri- 
can one, on account either of the character of 
the paper, binding, or price. There is a still 
more serious objection. It would make it al- 
most impossible for a library to order a book 
in advance of publication. Frequently a book 
is announced on one side of the ocean or the 
other, months and even years before it is pub- 
lished, and before plans nave been made to ob- 
tain an international copyright for it. It is im- 
possible for libraries to know in advance what 
books will be copyrighted, and it would happen 
continually that a book which we had ordered 
from abroad would be copyrighted in the 
United States between the date of the order 
and the time when we receive the book. I 
trust that you will use your influence against 
this bill. 

Publishers depend on library' trade in 
issuing books not in great popular de- 
mand. For example, some of them 
have said it pays to issue any "nature 
book," as the libraries will always take 
enough to cover the cost. If librarians 
generally refrain from the purchase of 
new books, within the first year after 
issue, the value of their trade to pub- 
lishers will become very evident. 

Pilgrim Press, Chicago; Baker & Tay- 
lor, S. F. McLean & Co., and John R. 
Anderson, all of New York city, all 
issue remainder catalogs, offering recent 
books at very low prices. 



A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 111., 
issue lists of recent books on which the 
net price rule of 10 per cent discount 
only has expired by lapse of time. On 
such books the discount which may be 
given is not limited. 

Literature of Libraries 

We purpose to publish shortly a 
series of six reprints of rare and out- 
of-print seventeenth and eighteenth 
century works on libraries and their 
management. The primary object of 
this series is to bring within the reach 
of persons interested, and especially of 
librarians the early authorities on these 
subjects The volumes will be attract- 
ive also to those who are interested in 
good book-making. They will be 
printed in uniform style by D. B. Updyke, 
the Merrymount Press, Boston. The 
books will be bound in boards, with paper 
labels. All will be printed in English. 

The series will include the following 
works, which will appear in the order 
here indicated: 

1 Cotton des Houssayes, Jean Baptiste (1727- 

178J). 

Des Devoirs et des Qualities du Biblio- 
thecaire. 

2 Kirkwood, Rev James (i650?-i7o8). 

An overture for founding and main- 
taining of Bibliothecks in every paroch 
throughout this kingdom. (Edinburgh.) 
1699. 

3 Lipsius, Justus ( 1 547- 1606. 

De bibliothecis syntagma, Antwerp, 1602. 

4 Bodley, Sir Thomas ( 1 54 5- 1 61 3). 

Life, written by himself, 1609; with his 
first draught ot the Statutes of the public 
library at Oxford. (From Reliquiae Bod 
leiaiise, 1703.) 

5 Naud6, Gabriel (1600-1653). 

News from France, or, a Description of 
the library of Cardinal Mazarini. Lon- 
don, 1652. 

6 Dury, John (Durie) (1596- 1680). 

The reformed librarie- keeper, London, 
1650. 

Subscriptions will be taken only for 
the entire series at $10 per set, postage 
prepaid. An edition of 25 copies on 
large paper will be offered at $20 a set. 

John Cotton Dana, 
Librarian of the Free public library, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Henry W. Kent, 
Librarian of the Grolier club, New 
York city. 
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The Books of All Pu blishers 

are carried in our stock, which is larger 
and more general than that of any 
other house in the United States 



Librarians and Bo ok Committees 

receive efficient service, both in the way 
of information and the supplying of 
all books ..... 



Importation and E xportation 

of books free of duty for public 
libraries ..... 



Special Library Ca talogues 

and lists- the best and most complete 
issued by any commercial house 



Library Department 

A. C. McClurg & Company 

CHICAGO 
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American Library Association 

PUBLISHING BOARD 

10^4 Beacon Street, Boston- 

Object is to secure the preparation and publication of catalogs, indexes and other biblio- 
graphic aids. 

BOOKS. 

ANNOTATED LISTS. 

Literature of American history, ed. by J. N. Larned. Cloth, $6.00; postage, 30c. 
Supplement for 1901, ed. by P. P. Wells. $1.00; postage, loc. 

For continuation see below under Catalog Cards. 
Guide to reference books, by Alice B. Kroeger. $1.25; postage, loc. 
Bibliography of fine arts, ed. by George Iles. 90c.; postage, loc. 
Books for girls and women, ed. by George Iles. 90c.; postage, loc. 
Reading for the young, supplement by M. E. and A. L. Sargent. 50c.; postage, loc. 
List of French fiction, by Mme. Cornu and William Beer. 5c. 
Books for boys and girls, by Caroline M. Hewins. 5c. 



A. L. A. index to general literature. New edition. $10.00; postage, 52c. 
A. L. A. index to portraits. In preparation. 

Subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs. $2.00; postage, 12c. 
Library tracts on subjects pertaining to the establishment and maintenance of public 
libraries. 

1. Why do we need a public library? \ * 

2. How to start a library, by G. E. Wire. f sc. each, I2.00 per 100 

3. Traveling libraries, by F. A. Hutchins. l if ordered in lots of So or more 

4. Library rooms and buildings, by C. C. Soule. ) 

catalog cards. 

1. For the following sets and books of composite authorship, 75c. per 100 cards. 

Johns Hopkins university studies, vols. 1-15. S2.44. 
U. S. Geological survey. Monographs, vols. 1-28. 66c. 
Bulletins. 1883-1897. $2 78. 

U. S. Geological and Geographical survey of the territories. Reports 1-13. 26c. 

— — Miscellaneous publications 1-12 23c. 
American academy of political and social sciences. Annals. i8qo-iqoi. S5.88. 
Bibliographica, 3 vols. I1.31. 

British parliamentary papers, 1896-99. |i3-39- For 1900. $1.86. To be continutd. 
Warner library of the world's best literature. 56. 
Mass. Public Documents 1900-1902. Si. 60. 

2. For 250 current periodical publications. Subscription (a) for complete series, $2.50 per 100 

titles; (b) for cards for selected periodicals, $4.00 per 100 titles. Subscriptions may be- 
gin at any time, but back cards can not be supplied. 

3. For 21 bibliographical serials. Price as per series 2. 

4. For current books on English and American history. These titles are also printed in pam- 

phlet form. The American history titles form the continuation of Larned 's Literature of 
American history. Price, $2.00 per year; pamphlet, $1.00. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS RELATING TO CANADA 



NOT PUBLISHED ELSEWHERE special discount to ubraries. 

The History of Canada. By William Kingsford, LL. D. From the 

earliest times to 1841. In 10 volumes, cloth, each • - $3.00 

History of the Northern Interior of British Columbia^ 

{Formerly New Caledonia.) By A. G. MoRiCE, O. M. I. From 1660 to 1880. 
With map and numerous illustrations. {Ready in May) - - $2.50 

FHiblic Men and Public Life in Canada, By hon.james young. 

From 1853 to 1867. With portraits and illustrations - - - $1.50 

Types of Canadian Women, Past and Presents By henry 

James Morgan, LL. D. With 350 portraits and biographical sketches of eminent 

Canadian Women - - - - $5.00 
Birds of Ontario. By Thomas McIlwraith. comprising every species 

known to have been found in Ontario. Illustrated - - $2.00 
Canadian Savag^e Folk. The native tribes of the Dominion. By John 

Maclean, Ph. D. Illustrated ..... $2.50 

Legislation and History of Separate Schools in Upper 

Canada. By J. George Hodgins, LL. D. From 1841 to 1846 - $1.25 



WILLIAM BRIGGS pubu.her TORONTO. 



We Do Not Ask Much 



e 



Just a trial order 



. or a chance 




It is expensive to ask this privilege in this way, but 
it costs you nothing but a postage stamp to test us. 



We are confident of the completeness of our stock, 
the efficiency of our service and the outcome of this 
trial. 



Library Department of 



The Baker & Taylor Co., 




33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Square North), 
New York. 
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''Everything for a Library 
except the books' 



For 25 years Library Bureau equipment has 
been recognized as the standard by the library as- 
sociations and the leading libraries in America and 
England. 

Our goods represent the accumulated ex- 
perience of the library profession. They com- 
bine the most advanced technical correctness with 
highest quality. 

We furnish everything needed by libraries, 
from complete equipment down to smallest articles 
of supply. We assure the librarian of a substan- 
tial saving in buying all his supplies from one 
standard source. 



Library Bureau of Canada^ Ltd. 



Our new Canadian Corporation brings 
our unlimited facilities to the very 
doors of Canadian libraries 



The largest library supply house in the world. 

Sussex St. and Stanley av. 
Ottawa 



Montreal 



Toronto 



26 American and English branches 
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L. B. Catalog 

2i6 pages, beautifully illustrated 

A complete handbook of li- 
brary economy, covering every point 
of administration and equipment. 

An indispensable aid in any 
library. 

Free and post-paid to any librarian 



Library Bureau of Canada, Ltd. 

Sussex St. and Stanley av. 
Ottawa 

Montreal Toronto 

26 American and English branches 
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The Readers' Ouide to Periodical Literature 

Furnishes a current index to sixty-one of the leading magazines of the country. 
Subscription $6. Sample copy sent on application. 

The Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature 

1900-1903 Cumulated 

Furnishes a complete index to sixt^r-one magazines, complete for four years. 
1450 pages. Advance subscriptions $15. Ready early next summer. AH 
entries by author and subject m one alphabet. 

The United States Catalog 

Furishes a complete index to all books in print January ist, 1902. 100,000 books 
indexed, 225,000 entries. 2150 pages. Price $15. Sample pages sent on 
application. 

The Cumulative Book Index 

Keeps the United States catalog constantly up-to-date. February number is a 
complete supplement to the United States catalog. Subscription price 
$3. Sample copy sent on application. All entries by author, title and 
subject in one alphabet. 



THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, 

''""oil' P^i^E Bibliographies. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 

Permit Me 

to introduce an 



outline picture 
of myself, 




Higgins' 
Eternal Ink 

at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and am proof to 
age, air, sunshine, chemicals and fire. I am the only lineal descend- 
ant of the everlasting writing ink of the Ancients and am worthy of 
my ancestry. 

Ask your Dealer for me, or send loc. for prepaid sample by mail to 

CHAS. M. HIQQIN5 & CO., Mfrs., 

NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 

nain Office, 371 Ninth StrMt ) BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Pactory, 340-244 Blffbth Street f U. 5. A. 
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Library Bureau Card Catalog Tray Case 

Library Bureau of Canada, Ltd. 

Sussex St. and Stanley av. 
Ottawa 

Montreal Toronio^ 

26 American and English Branches. Digitized by vjOOQIC 
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AMERIG/^ MOST POPULAR RAllAVAY 




CHICAGO 






AND 


k 




ALTON 








CE 
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r 



CHICAGO -"KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO — > ST. LOUIS. 
CHICAGO -»PEORIA. 
ST.LOUIS*«KANSAS CITY. 



TBBOUOU PirU^AN SUtTICB 
BKTVmN CHICAGO AITO 



iy 




IF VOU AKB CONTBa<PX.ATINO ▲ TXU>. ANY POK* 
TtON OF WHICH CAN BX MADB OTBB TBX CHICAGO 
Jt AI^TON. IT WILL. PAY VOC TO WBITB TO TBB DIfDXB- 
HIOirXD FOB BATU, MAPS. TUCX-TABZJEH, BTO> 

Geo. J. Chakltok, 

OBKBHAL FAB8XNOKB AOKHTi 



AND: 



West Baden Springs 

Adjoining Resorts in Indiana, 
on tlie 

MONON ROUTE 

Wonderful curative waters for diseased 
conditions of the digestive organs; mag- 
nificent fire-proof modern hotels; rest, re- 
cuperation and recreation. Three trains 
daily each way; through sleepers on night 
trains; parlor cars on day trams. 

Round Trip ^rrr.S$ 1 2.45 

Folders and facts free. Address 



CITY TICKET OFFICE 
232 CLARK ST., - CHICAGO 



L. B. Expansive Clip 

Holds 30 sheets as 
firmly as i 
Simplest and most secure 



c 




PAT MAY l»J 1900 

Cannot tear the paper 

Cannot catch in other 

papers on desk 

Carton of 100, 15 cents 
Box of 1000, $1.35 

Order of your Stationer or of ' 

Library Bureau 

Chicago 



Boston 



New York 

Wash. 



Phila. 



French Lick 



"Big' fo^i**' 

World's Ja/r !^oute 



The Great Highway between 

St. I^ouis 

and 

New York, 
Boston 

and the 

East 

M. E. lAtfalla, W. J. Ly»cH» 

President. G. P. & T. A. 

Cincinnati, O. 
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Museum Fittings 




Case with drawers for tmaU tpecimens, made by Library Bureau. 

FOR several years the Library Bureau has made a special study of fittings 
for museums and art galleries. We have fitted many of the leading 
museums with specially made fixtures of the best design and work- 
manship. 

We are prepared to estimate on architects' drawings for delivery counters, 
stacks, bookcases, bulletin boards, and all library or museum fixed furniture, 
or we will submit appropriate designs by our own architects. Complete infor- 
mation, designs and estimates given on application to any one of our of?ices. 



Library Bureau 



Boston: S3o Atlantic av. 
New York: 316 Broadway. 
Chicane: 156 Wabash a v. 
Hhiladelphia: 112-116 N. Broad st. 

London: 10 Bloomsbury st. W. C. 



Washington: 928-930 F st. N. W. Cleveland: American Trust Bldg. 

Pittsburg: 611 Penn av. Baltimore: Maryland Trust Bldg. 

St. Louis: Third National Bank Bldg. Providence: R. L 1016 Banigan Bldg 

Detroit: Majestic Bldg. San Francisco: 508 Califoraia st. 

hORElGN OFFICES. 

Manchester: 12 E.xchange st. Birmingham: 58 City Arcades. 
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THE NEW 

= No. 2 = 



4 HANNOND 

TYPE 
WRITER 



THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 



For 
Card 
Index 
Work 



The Hammond Typewriter 

Takes the Index Card flat, holds it flat, prints it flat, and Anally delivers 
it flat, and all this without "attachments*' of any sort. 

The Hammond has a special library type, and furthermore, prints in any 
language, style of type or color of ink on the same machine. 

Hammond Typewriter Black Record Ribbons have been tested by United 
States Government chemists, and have been pronounced "undoubtedly per- 
manent." 



IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 



THE HANNOND 
TYPEWRITER 
CONPANY 

Factory, 69th to 70th Streets, East Ri»er, 
NEW YORK, U S. A. 



Branches in Principal Cities. 

Representatives Everywhere. 
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6,000 Miles of Trout Streams 
IN COLORADO 

The man who goes hshing in Colorado expects to 
catch fish. He is rarely disappointed. The fish are 
there. Catching them is merely a matter of knowing 
where they are and how to get them. 

There is gt>()d sport within fiftv miles of Denver. 
The best, perhaps, is in Twin Lakes, Lake Countv, 
and in the GunnisoFi, Rio Grande, Frying Pan, Bear, 
White and Grand Rivers. 

Altogether, Colorado has 6,000 miles of trout streams 
and 500 lakes, almost all of them well stocked with fish. 

A more delightful outing than a trip to Colorado cannot be 
planned. Go for the fishing if you like, but go also because 
the scenery is of unequalled beaut\', the climate without 
a rival and the air and sunshine a source of never-ending joy. 

Colorado IS onlv a nij^hr's ride from Chica^io and St. Louis. The Rock Island's 
service Irom ihese cities, as well as Irom Memphis, Kansas City, Omaha, and hundreds 
of other points in the Central West, is as nearly perfect as it 
can he. 

Send ten cetiis in stamps for '"I'nder the Turquoise Sky.'' the 
best book about Colorado ever issui-d. Sixty-four pages; 
beautifully illustrated. Contains a list of Colorado's hotels and 
bcardiny^ houses. 

Summer tourist rati-^; in effect June i to Septem her 30, S30 for 
the round trip Irom Chicago. *2S from St. Louis, S>17. 50 from 
Missouri River ptiini^. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Directions for Binding"*^ 

Prepared by F. J. Soldaa, of the Peoria (111.) 
public library in ilSj 

1 In pulling books apart care should 
be taken not to injure the backs. 

2 Each book must be carefully col- 
lated, all single leaves and pictures se- 
curely pasted in, and all torn pages 
should.be thoroughly repaired with on- 
ion paper. 

3 Books from which either title-page, 
leaves or pictures are missing must not 
be bound, except by special instruc- 
tion. 

4 In pasting in leaves or pictures the 
paste should not be tipped on with the 
finger, but with the brush on the pasting 
board, and with a piece of waste paper 
over the leaf or picture the required 
distance from the edge to be pasted, 
so that the paste is deposited evenly in 
a straight Ime. 

5 After the leaves and pictures have 
been pasted in, the books should be 
placed in the press for one night. 

6 The books are to be sewed on linen 
tapes five-eighths of an inch wide, and 
there should be used for i2mo volumes 
at least two tapes, and if they are thicker 
than one-half inch, three tapes; for 8vo 
and larger volumes use four or more 
tapes. 

7 In cutting apart there should be left 
at least two and one-half inches of tape 
on each side of the book. The first and 
last sections and the waste papers should 
be overcast with muslin, and each sec- 
tion be sewed "all along" with the best 

*Used to illustrate the talk on Bookbinding by W. C. 
Hollands, on page 260. 
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Marshall thread. The beginning of the 
thread must be carefully secured, and 
as each thread is terminated it must be 
securely and neatly joined to another 
and the ends cut off. 

8 The back of the book must not be 
cut off for whipstitching, except when 
the book is worn too much to be sewed 
in the regular way, and in such case the 
consent of the librarian must be ob- 
tained. 

9 Each section should be opened up 
to the back in order that all the leaves 
be caught in sewing. 

10 Each volume should be provided 
with two waste papers. 

11 Not more of the margin of the 
book should be trimmed off than the 
rough, dirty edge, leaving the book as 
large as possible. Books with narrow 
margins should be trimmed on top only, 
and if the top margin is too narrow it 
should not be trimmed at all. 

12 In gluing, the glue should not be 
too thick, but very hot, and must be 
well rubbed in between the sections. 

13 The backs should be rounded when 
the glue is cool, but before it is hard. 

14 The boards are to be Davey*s tar 
boards, and for i2mo or 8vo volumes 
which are thinner than one inch No. 25 
should be used; for thicker or large vol- 
umes No. 20 or heavier. 

15 The tapes must be passed through 
slits in the boards, cut the size of the ' 
tape from the inside to the outside, and 
securely glued down on both sides and 
well hammered. 

16 The book should then be pressed 
with tins between boards and book. 

17 The backs of the books should 
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then be washed with thin paste and al- 
lowed to stand for a few minutes to per- 
mit the glue to soften, then rubbed off 
carefully and allowed to dry. 

18 All books to have loose spring 
backs. 

19 The lining should then be put on 
the back of books, one on and two off; 
or on larger volumes two on and two 
off. 

Morocco bindins: 

20 Books to have from four to five 
raised bands according to size. 

21 Use for backs and corners genuine 
morocco of the color ordered; thin 
skins to be used for small work to avoid 
clumsiness and heavier skins for large 
books. The leather must be carefully 
pared round the edges so as to leave no 
raised joints when pasted down. 

22 The sides must be covered with 
the best Gustav marble paper, which 
must be glued to the boards. 

23 All books bound in this style to 
have silk headbands, comb marble waste 
paper, and sprinkled edges. The backs 
to oe finished with extra deep gold, with 
lines on top and on each side of every 
band, small ornaments in each field, and 
lettering according to instruction. 

24 In gilding, the leather is to be 
moistened with vinegar, then penciled 
with glaire, and when dry rubbed off 
with a piece of oiled cottonwool. 

Cloth binding 

25 The whole book to be covered with 
silk-grained diagonal English cloth 
fastened with glue. Plain waste papers, 
calico headbands, open spring back 
without raised bands, gilding or letter- 
ing. 

26 When thoroughly dry, books must 
be pressed again. 

Roan binding: 

27 On work and trimmings same as 
cloth work, except that the back and 
corners are not to be covered with cloth, 
but with straight-grained roan, carefully 
pared down on the edges, and the sides 
with marble paper. There is to be no 
gilding on the back except author, title, 
and class number. 



Bookbinding* 

W. C. Hollands, University of Michigan li- 
brary, Ann Arbor 

Bookbinding has been defined as the 
fastening together, in convenient and 
durable form, of the several parts of a 
book, in a solid, flexible manner — that 
is, solidity of shape and flexibility of 
the back. The binder of blank books 
always has this in mind in building a 
book, and the neglect to do so by li- 
brary binders is the cause of many of 
the defects in the binding you receive. 
The periodicals devoted to the interests 
of libraries contain many **prints" on 
the binding of library books. 

These are all of value to one having in 
charge such work or making a study of 
the subject, but the application of many 
of them is not always attended with 
the satisfactory results intended by their 
author. This may be due to careless 
execution or misinterpretation of direc- 
tion. It was with more than passing 
interest that I first read the specifica- 
tions for binding prepared by F. J. Sol- 
dan, at one time librarian of the Peoria 
public library, and first published in the 
Library journal for June, 1883; 
these contain more good points than any 
others coming to my notice, I thought 
an explanation of some of them, which 
to me seemed neglected, or to add ma- 
terially to the durability of a binding, 
might be interesting. I have the rules 
in pamphlet form and will speak in re- 
gard to them. 

Beginning with No. 2. All books to 
be carefully collated. Where a library 
does not employ an expert for collating 
it is best, in most cases, to entrust the 
entire matter to the binder, as the re- 
moval of blank or paged advertising 
pages from periodicals before sending 
to bindery is a source of worry and de- 
lay to him. All loose leaves and plates 
securely pasted in. All heavy plates 
should be hinged, and double plates 
mounted on guards at the fold. On 
heavy double plates and maps, the guard 
should be attached to both sides of the 
fold with cloth, which, in case the plate 

*Read before the Michigan Library association, Oct. ii, 
1902. 
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is broken at the fold, prevents either 
half from becoming detached. 

All torn leaves thoroughly repaired. 
Many torn leaves may be mended by 
pasting the torn edges together and al- 
lowing to dry under slight pressure be- 
tween sheets of blotting or waxed paper. 
If the torn edges have become worn 
and it is necessary to put a paper over 
the tear, use **onion skin" anc5 attach 
with paste or common starch. Do not 
under any circumstances use mucilage 
in a book to be rebound. 

No. 4. In tipping leaves in do not ap- 
ply pastetoo far on margin of sheet; one- 
eighth of an inch is ample. 

Nos. 6 to 10. Sewing is the most im- 
portant part of a durable binding. It 
may be done in several ways, each of 
which has advantages in particularcases. 
Sewing around the bands or **flexible'' 
is the manner in which fifteenth and 
sixteenth century books were sewn, and 
is the strongest for folded sheets. The 
thread encircles each band, or in case of 
thin sections or thin paper, alternate 
bands in such manner that the section 
is not subjected to the same strain as in 
other forms of sewing. All dictionaries 
or heavy books in constant use are best 
sewn in this way, and the difference in 
the durability of the binding will war- 
rant the additional expense. 

By the usual method, cuts are made 
with a saw across the back of sections, 
large enough to hold a cord of suitable 
size for the book, and the thread, instead 
of encircling the cord, passes outside of 
it, firmly imbedding it in the saw cut. 
When these cuts are too large for the 
cord, it allows the glue to penetrate to 
the interior of the volume. 

Whipstitching is the method em- 
ployed when a book consists of single 
sheets, or where the backs of sections 
have become too much worn to hold 
the thread in the usual manner. The 
sheets are straightened and glued on 
the back edge and when dry are sawed 
as in the previous case and then sepa- 
rated into sections of suitable thickness. 
These sections are overcast along the 
back edge, around cords attached to 
the sewing bench, the stitches of each 



section, after the first, passing through 
the preceding section. It is not usual 
for the sewer to keep these stitches in a 
straight line on the sheet, consequently 
when the section is opened the strain 
first comes on the stitch extending far- 
thest into the margin and the section 
can not open evenly. 

This is superseded in some binderies 
by a method we employ for books of 
this class, and which I think may be 
used on many now thought from the 
condition of the backs unfit for further 
binding. The sections are glued and 
sawed as for whipstitching, but after 
separating are stitched along the back 
edge on a sewing machine, with a half- 
inch stitch, three-sixteenths inch from 
edge, and these stitched sections sewn 
in the manner of folded sheets. This I 
think is stronger, allows the book to open 
evenly, the strain on the stitches is uni- 
form, and the book can be bound in bet- 
ter shape than one whipstitched in the 
usual manner. No subsequent opera- 
tion can remedy some of the defects 
due directly to careless sewing. If the 
thread is drawn too tight at the kettle- 
stitch the outside sections buckle and 
can not open evenly. If the kettlestitch 
is too far from the end of sections it 
allows the inside leaves to fold over up 
to the kettlestitch and become broken 
and torn. All leather-bound books at 
least should have cloth joints, and these 
should not be put on in the usual way, 
simply over the joint, but should extend 
around the back of and be sewn on with 
the outside section. It may be made at 
little expense for the additional strength 
it adds to the binding. Objection has 
been made to this form of joint, that the 
leaves between which it was attached 
break off at the edge of the cloth, but I 
think the fault is in extending cloth too 
far over section and using a heavier 
grade than is necessary. 

No. II. I believe in trimming books, 
but do not mean by this, cropping. 
There has been much said in the past to 
the discredit of innocent binders, about 
the evil of cropping books, but I see in 
Miss Marten's article on bookbinding 
in the June number of Library journal^ 
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that she attributes it to a lack of con- 
science, as has been inferred. 

No. 13. The new school of English 
binders are putting great stress on the 
advisability of square backs in binding. 

Mr Cockerell, who is responsible for 
the latest text-book on the subject, ad- 
vocates them for all classes of binding. 
On the other hand Mr Zachusdorf states 
in his book that the ^'theory is altogether 
averse to practical binding. My own 
experience in their use has not shown 
any advantage over round." 

No. 14. The Davey board is undoubt- 
edly the best but may be used in num- 
bers representing thinner boards than 
those here specified without impairing 
binding. 

No. 17. One point which I think is 
neglected by binders generally, is the 
cleaning of back, before lining up, when 
books are in boards. If when the books 
are in the press, the backs are coated 
with thin paste and all superfluous glue 
removed, and the books allowed to dry 
in the press, I think it will aid more in 
the retention of a permanent shape in 
the volumes than any other one thing. 
Too much glue on the back of a book 
is a detriment to good binding. Books 
have been brought to bindery less than 
six months from date of binding, the 
bacTcs of which had been so thickly 
coated with glue, that the book had 
separated from cover, the glue remaining 
with cover and retaining shape of back, 
the sewing of book being intact. 

No. 18. There is no question about 
the superiority of a light back, where 
feasible. 

No. 19. A lining of super between 
headbands, before loose back is put on, 
is advisable, especially on heavy books. 

No. 23. A colored waste paper will 
wear as long and is less expensive than 
the marble paper. Gold lines and or- 
naments are of no value to a library 
binding. The same expense put into 
the workmanship on the volume would 
be a better investment. 

No. 25. All cloth-bound books should 
be sewn on tapes, allowing more free- 
dom of opening, doing away with the 
unsightly saw cuts, and I think are 
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stronger. Many of the American cloths 
are better looking, just as durable and 
less expensive than the one here speci- 
fied. Here are samples of binding that 
show that most any material of good 
quality will last as long as the average 
book if well bound. These are copies 
of what are termed class books, which 
the library can not furnish in sufficient 
numbers for the use of special classes 
and are purchased by members of the 
class. They are in almost constant use 
of the hardest kind and have been bound 
over four years. EacTi, cloth, sheep, 
cowhide, and morocco, exhibit nearly 
the same amount of wear. 

For a binding representing the great- 
est amount of wear for the least ex- 
pense to execute, I should recommend, 
sewing on tapes, cloth joints extending 
around back of and sewn on with out- 
side section, back lined with super or 
split leather extending over back one 
inch; back lining and ends of tapes ex- 
tending into a board made by gluing 
two of the boards together, edge of 
board one fourth inch from back, cov- 
ered with a suitable weight of duck or 
with good quality, lettered with ink on 
duck or with gold on leather label. 
Sewing on tapes allows freedom of open- 
ing; by lining the back with leather ex- 
tending into the boards with ends of 
tapes, the advantages of a tight back 
are obtained, as the board is attached 
both to the sewing and sections of the 
book, and you must all admit of the 
good wearing qualities of duck. 

Here is a book, the binding of which 
shows that some one of the employes 
of a library should have more than a 
superficial knowledge of bookbinding, 
where work is let out on contract, or 
you may receive such work as this, 
which was supposed to be bound ac- 
cording to the same specifications as 
this one, and you can all appreciate the 
difference. 

Why should not assistants in libraries 
be as interested in obtaining practical 
knowledge of binding, as they are in 
other branches of library economy? 
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The Book when Bound 

William R. Crawford, bookbinder, Newark, 
N.J. 

The binding of a book is a very com- 
plicated process. The pages of the 
volume must be firmly secured^ so that 
the book can be read comfortably and 
will not come apart. The book must be 
permanently held in its cover, so that 
the two will not separate, and the cover 
must be suitable for the use the book is 
to have. 

As this is intended for book-lovers 
and users, I will try and make my de- 
scription as free from the technical terms 
of a bookbinder as possible. 

For our purpose we will divide the 
binding of a book into three parts or 
divisions: 

i) Putting the book together; 2) The 
cover; 3) Putting the book in the cover. 

I might here say that I am writing 
this as if I did not own the patent of an 
improved method of sewing for library 
books, etc., or in fact as if I had never 
heard of such a sewing. 

l) Putting the book together. When 
you get a magazine back from the bind- 
ery, open it at the center of one of the 
sections and notice how the book is 
sewed, one on or two on. If one on, 
the thread should start at not more than 
half an inch from the top, or head, and 
go to within half an inch of the bottom, 
or tail. The thread should show that 
it had been sewed on at least three 
cords or three tapes, which is very easily 
seen by following the thread. If sewed 
two on, part of. the thread will be in the 
next section, and now comes an impor- 
tant point. The sheet that has the 
thread in the center should have all ex- 
cept about one inch at each end, which 
is enough to hold the other sheet firmly. 

To make it plain I will repeat. The 
thread that starts half an inch from the 
end of the book is one inch long, then 
goes around the cord or tape and into 
the next section where it should have 
all the rest of the length of the book 
but an inch, going back then to the 
section before and sewing that on with 
the rest. 



It is questionable economy to fill a 
book with strips of paper to hold in 
loose pages, as when the binder rebinds 
such books and takes off the strips, part 
of the surface of the leaf comes off with 
the strip, making the leaf weak at the 
point of sewing, where the greatest 
strength is required. The more a book 
is used, after it needs rebinding, the 
shorter will be its life afterward. 

Some binders that do cheap work at 
cheap prices sew magazines two on, on 
two cords, and library books the same. 

A i2mo volume should be sewed one 
on, or all along the sheet on not less 
than two cords or tapes. 

A practice that should not be allowed 
is letting the binder run the section of 
a book that has the sheets so badly torn 
that they can not be sewn, through a 
sewing-machine before sewing. This 
makes so many holes that the pages 
are practically perforated, like a check- 
booK, and they tear out almost at the 
first reading. A much better way is to 
have the sheets overcast or whipstitched. 

In brief, a book not well sewn will 
have a frail feeling, as if it was ready 
to fall to pieces, or if glued up stiff, that 
the back would break by forcing the 
book open and that it would fall apart. 

There are practically three kinds of 

Eaper used in books. The best for 
inding, that holds the sewing and wears 
the longest, is a good rag paper. (The 
Atlantic monthly is a good specimen.) 
The second is wood paper (newspaper 
and cheap fiction are printed on this), 
which is brittle, tears out and breaks 
easily; but perhaps the worst paper for 
the binder is the smooth woodcut paper. 
In brief, the paper used in the books of 
today makes it very much harder to sew 
and keep sewed than that used before 
photo-engraving made a smooth, hard 
paper necessary for printing on in half- 
tone. 

2) The cover. I will first name the 
leathers, with their qualities, that are 
usually used for library books. 

Goatskin, commonly called morocco, 
is a very tough leather and should wear 
longer than any other. It never gets 
hard, and very seldom a book bound in 
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it has the cover torn off; also books 
may be bound tight back (that is, with- 
out the hollow or spring back) with the 
sheets pasted^ directly on the back of 
the book. 

Sheepskin, also called law leather, 
and when dyed and polished, roan or 
skiver, is the regulation binding for law 
books and used to be very durable, but 
as now tanned with acid it rots in a very 
few years. Being a very soft leather 
when finished and polished, it easily 
rubs and looks worn. 

Calf is too expensive and delicate to 
be considered as a library binding. 

Cowhide is now used very much. It 
can be stamped to imitate all kinds of 
morocco, russia, calf, roan, and in fact 
all kinds of leather. It has a hard sur- 
face and is not easily scratched or 
rubbed. Its one fault is, in a few years 
it gets hard, and books bound in it crack 
where the cover joins the book. 

It is an open question which to do,— 
ut cloth or marble paper on the sides, 
ut in the opinion of the writer the new 
book cloth called art vellum is better 
than either. 

For library uses the imitation leather 
called tannett, etc., seems to be a failure, 
as it leaves a disagreeable odor on the 
hands. Leather is the best to use for 
library binding, as theback of the leather 
has a rough surface that holds the sheets 
more firmly than cloth, art canvas or 
imitation leather of any kind. 

What to bind library books in, is a 
debated and undecided question, but 
the writer advises the following: 

Illustrated papers, like Leslie s weekly, 
should be bound spring-back, with heavy 
cowhide back and corners, and art vel- 
lum sides. 

Magazines, I think,' are better bound 
tight back in half morocco, with art vel- 
lum sides. I do not advise raised bands 
on the back, as they rub and look bad 
after slight use; and the book looks 
about as well if the finisher puts on the 
antique tooling the same as if the bands 
were there. 

Circulating department or volumes 
smaller than magazines, including fiction, 
I bind in buffing (which is a split cow- 



hide), tight back with no leather corners, 
but art vellum sides, and with the boards 
not laced, but pasted up shut, with gut- 
ter on each side like a cloth-bound book. 

Some libraries like to have juvenile 
books bound in red, to distinguish them 
from books for adult readers, which 
they have in black. 

Magazines and fiction should have no 
gold used on the cover except the let- 
tering, antique or polished tooling look- 
ing better in a year or so than gold 
decorations, which are apt to come out 
if the book is carried out in wet weather. 

A magazine should have the name, 
volume, and number of the (old or orig- 
inal series if there be more than one) 
months covered and the year, the 
charging number optional; circulating 
department, title, short gilt dash and 
author immediately below (all in one 
panel), charging number about one and 
one-fourth inches from the bottom of 
the book. 

3) Putting the book in the cover. The 
way the book is fastened in the cover is 
in some cases more important than the 
cover itself. If you ask the dressmaker 
to sew together a piece of broadcloth 
and a piece of calico she will probably 
say it can not be done; and yet that is 
what bookbinders are constantly doing: 
putting a cover of a heavy leather on a 
book sometimes of a comparatively 
very thin paper. 

When a book is received from the 
bindery it should open perfectly free, 
and when the book is open and the 
covers laid on the table it should not 
feel as though it were straining the book 
apart. The joint where the heavy leather 
cover and the paper of the book joins 
should be so constructed that the join 
of the two is not easily noticed. In 
brief, the cover should fit like a glove 
on a man's hand. 

In general, a well-bound book can be 
told better by the way it feels than by 
its looks; but a good workman will have 
his books look neat as well as feel right. 

In conclusion I might say, a well- 
bound book may be compared to a well- 
dressed man: they both feel and look 
just right. 
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Binding of Law Books 

Extract from annual report of Dr G. E. Wire, 
librarian of Worcester Co. (Mass.) 
law library, 1903 

i) The covering. The older English 
reports, abridgments, and text books 
were bound in full English calfskin, 
tanned by hand, done on honor, largely 
using vegetable materials and consuming 
weeks and months in the curing of the 
skins. As time wore on, sheepskin be- 
gan to be used, and these skins were 
tanned and cured in same manner as 
were calfskins, the difference in wearing 
quality being but little in favor of the 
calfskin over the sheepskin; both were 
used down to about 1825, not only for 
law books but for all books, so small 
was the book production of that time 
compared with the present. 

About this time, both in England and 
America, cloth began to be used for 
binding of books in history, literature, 
and general work.«, and cloth continues 
to be used in England, in many cases 
being regarded as only a temporary 
binding, the top edges being left uncut 
and fore edge and bottom rough, it being 
presumed by the publisher that the book 
will be bound by the purchaser. On the 
continent this idea is carried still further, 
and books are commonly issued in paper 
covers with no pretense at binding. In 
the United States cloth grew in favor as 
a binding material and it became the 
permanent binding for all classes of 
literature except law, medicine, and 
theology— these three classes still clung 
to calf or sheep full binding. By i860 
medicine and theology began to appear 
in cloth binding, and in the next decade 
grew so much in favor as to supersede 
sheep, which had long before taken the 
place of calf for binding. Now medicine 
IS offered in half morocco as an alterna- 
tive binding, and theology is largely in 
cloth. Through all these years law has 
clung to leather, more so in this country 
than in England, for the English pub- 
lishers have been sending out their law 
books in cloth cases for the last twenty 
years. In the United States a few text- 
books may be had in buckram, but no 
state has yet dared to send out its re- 



ports in anything but sheep. New York 
state has made a beginning, and offers 
as an innovation a choice between a 
canvas binding and sheep - needless to 
say that we immediately chose the can- 
vas. This is a strong binding, will wear 
better than sheep and stand on the 
shelves much better. Mr Dewey, when 
librarian of Columbia university, 1883- 
1888, first used morocco as a substitute 
for sheep in binding and rebinding, 
choosing a color which is almost iden- 
tical with that of sheepskin after it has 
been on the shelves for a few months. 
When he went to the New York State 
library, whose law department is second 
in size and importance only to the library 
of the United States Supreme Court, he 
introduced morocco there as a binding 
for law books. Since then morocco has 
been introduced as a material for bind- 
ing law reports, digests and text-books 
in the law department of the University 
of Michigan, and in the Chicago Law 
institute. The fundamental principle is 
that all animal fabrics last longer m the 
hand, all vegetable fabrics last better 
on the shelves. A cloth binding will 
stand on the shelf under the influence of 
gas, light and superheated air for years 
in good condition. A leather binding, 
particularly calf or sheep, will rot out in 
a few years under the same conditions. 
Morocco will endure longer than sheep- 
skin, for the modern sheepskin is, with- 
out doubt, the worst covering put on 
books at this time. All woolly skins 
are weaker than hairy skins, to begin 
with, and the process of tanning is a 
cheaper one with sheepskin than with 
calfskin or goatskin. Furthermore the 
skin of an immature animal is weaker 
than that of a mature animal. Calfskin 
is that of an immature animal and is 
not so strong as goatskin, which is from 
a mature animal. Mineral acids are 
used in tanning sheepskins and are not 
sufficiently cleared or neutralized, and 
the remaining acid, especially when as- 
sisted by strong daylight, gas and super- 
heated air, soon reduces the skin to 
powder. The mineral acids are used to 
some extent in tanning the poorer grades 
of morocco, especially the dark colors. 
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and witli much the same effect. The 
better grades of morocco are tanned 
with vegetable agents and expensive 
dressings used in finishing them. 
Furthermore, all of these skins, calf, 
sheep, and morocco, are split in process 
of tanning and curing, and are thus de- 
prived of much of their strength. Calf- 
skin is generally split so thin that it 
loses most of its strength, and from 
being the strongest skin in the boot and 
shoe trade, becomes the weakest skin 
in the binding trade. Before any of 
these skins are applied to the book they 
are still further reduced by paring or 
skiving until they are weaker than buck- 
ram, and in many instances hardly 
stronger than a heavy linen paper. 

Text-books have uniformly a better 
grade of sheep than reports, but this 
rule varies according to place and pub- 
lisher. The larger publishers, as a gen- 
eral thing, use better materials and do 
better work than do the smaller pub- 
lishers. The state printers, as a rule, 
under the contract system, use the poor- 
est materials and do the worst work. 

Absolutely the worst bindings, paper, 
and printing are to be found on and in 
the session laws. The sheep is the 
poorest kind and half rotteg when we 
receive them fresh from the agents. 
They are official and should be in more 
permanent form, but instead of that 
some of them will moulder away in a 
comparatively short space of time. 

Among the thousands of sheep-bound 
volumes in this library I have selected 
two sets as representatives of the best 
and worst sheep binding. Gratton's Vir- 
ginia reports, 1845-1881 inclusive, have 
been kept in the gallery of the book 
room for the past twenty years, exposed 
to the by-products of illuminating gas 
and the heat, which is of course greater 
in the gallery than on the floor. The 
binding of these reports is a sheepskin, 
nearly white in color, of good grain, 
firm texture, sumac tanned, and this set 
of reports is renowned for its wearing 
and staying qualities. 

No more of this tannage of leather 
can be procured and it has gone out ot 
use. These volumes show no deterior- 



ation on the back, no tendency to scale 
off or to crack on the joint, and are 
sound and in first-class condition today. 
The slight change in the color of the 
backs of some of the volumes is due 
more to dirt than anything else, the 
sides of the same volumes being clean 
and white as when put on the books. 
These are in marked contrast to most 
of the state reports and especially the 
reporters which are rapidly turning to a 
reddish brown and dismtegrating on the 
backs. The worst binding is a set of 
New Yorksupplements, vols. 1-28. These 
run from 1888-1894. Each volume bears 
in the handwriting of the former owner 
the date of receipt, so we have definite 
date to work from. The first volume is 
dated September 5, 1888, and the sheep- 
skin is reddish in color and coarse 
grained, soft in texture and evidently 
acid tanned. On the back, the reddish 
color is more pronounced and the leather 
has so disintegrated under the action of 
gas and heat that it can readily be 
picked to pieces with the finger-nail; the 
leather has scaled over the joint, which 
is very weak. This set was bought by 
the library in November, 1898, and 
therefore this disintegration occurred 
inside of ten years. Some of the later 
volumes are even worse, the leather 
having cracked at the joints and the 
backs being loose. Ten years for a 
binding which is not used more than 
these bindings are, is far too short a 
time for such disintegration. In fact, 
where the leather bindings are much 
used, the oil from the hands tends to 
preserve the leather. The reports, how- 
ever, are not subject to hard usage as a 
general thing. The shelf use is more 
than the hand use, and for that purpose 
cloth is better than leather. In the case 
of text-books, after a new edition comes 
out the older one is better off in a cloth 
binding than it would be in leather 
binding. 

2) Sewing and gluing up. As a general 
thing, text-books and reports are hand 
sewed, two or three on. One set of 
cases, and a few text-books and reports 
come machine sewed. A good machine 
sewing of suitable weight paper, is better 
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than poor hand sewing. The best made 
text-books and reports are not well 
sewn and are liable to have loose sec- 
tions in consequence. They are glued 
up with ordinary glue instead of flexible 
glue and poor quality of paper is put on 
for lining up. Unless carefully opened 
when they are green, the backs are 
liable to crack and sections become 
loose. 

3) Lacing in. Inasmuch as they are 
generally leather work, law books are 
laced in, but only two strings are used, 
the center one being cut off. In one 
instance I found the holes were made 
with a punch, cutting out a piece of the 
mill board 'land of course not holding the 
string tightly where it was beaten down. 
One set of cases now comes machine 
sewn on two tapes, which are laced in 
and a piece of super turned over the 
joint, midway of the tapes, making the 
strongest binding we buy. 

4) Finishing. What is lacking in 
materials and workmanship is made up 
in finishing, in all cases except a few 
reports. The squares are true, backs 
well rounded, and lettering is neatly 
done on title leathers. As a whole, how- 
ever, they are not to be compared to 
good job binding for durability. 

Specifications for Binding. Books to 
be sewed as sent down, unless an ob- 
vious mistake has been made. In case 
of doubt, book to be laid aside and 
library to be notified. Directions on 
slips with volume to be followed, unless 
sample back or volume is sent, or a new 
combination made up. All books to be 
sewed all along with best Irish linen 
thread, octavos and smaller on four 
strings, quartos and folios on a pro- 
portionally greater number of strings. 
All maps and charts to be backed with 
muslin, all plates to be mounted on 
m.uslin hinges and not to be refolded 
unless necessary. Better way is to cut 
off the inside and outside margins if any 
shortening is necessary. Trimming to 
be done only to match other volumes of 
set. No bleeding to be done. Where 
directed only rough trimming to be 
done and some cases to be trimmed 
only on top and other edges to be left 



rough. Covers and adv.ertising matter 
to be bound as placed either in middle of 
volume or at end. Tops to be burnished 
or sprinkled as case may be All books 
of one hundred pages or over to be 
laced in boards on full number of strings. 
When so stipulated, heights of books to 
be followed by trimming down or stilting 
up, as case may be. Books to be covered 
with full Holliston cloth, morocco, calf, 
or sheep, as directed, or three quarter 
morocco, calf, or sheep, as directed. 
Millboards, endpapers, marblepapers 
and all coverings, to be of best quality. 
Sample book of leathers, cloth, and 
paper to be made up. Price-list of bind- 
ings, as to materials and sizes, also to 
be made up. Mark Worcester County 
Law library, at bottom, in ink, on all 
law reports. 

Repairing Law Books 
Extract from report of Dr G. E. Wire for 1904 

Early in the summer we placed an 
order for three dozen goatskins, natural 
color, full thickness, rather dry tanned. 
These skins cost approximately $22 a 
dozen and each skin will furnish backs 
for some nine octavo volumes. This 
leather is almost the shade of sheepskin, 
has a moderately rough grain, takes 
dyeing, lettering, and gilding well, and 
is strong and tough. It will outlast and 
outwear any calfskin or sheepskin on 
the market. These skins are imported 
goat and were ordered for us by White, 
Son Company of Boston. 

Extract from a letter date of March 
5, 1904, from White, Son Company, 
Boston: 

Referring to your inquiry some time 
since regarding the natural color mo- 
rocco, we would state that this is one of 
the American products made from an 
imported skin, which is retanned and 
grained in this country. The goatskins 
come from either Germany or India and 
the tanning process there is usually ac- 
complished by the use of some gum 
agent, such as gambler, kutch, etc. They 
are roughly tanned by the natives and 
brought to Madras, where they are 
marketed and sold to either the United 
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States or London. A majority of these 
skins is used for shoe work, and only the 
nicest and best of them are adaptable 
for book work. 

The repairing processes were as fol- 
lows: 

The backs were removed and in some 
cases preserved, in others only the titles 
and volumes were worth saving* The 
book plates were soaked off the inside 
covers, and fly-leaves with autographs 
or interesting data were also removed 
and preserved. The backs were then 
carefully cleaned down to the paper, 
looking out for all the bands and for 
the stitching. These backs were then 
pastewashed, cleaning off all glue and 
getting down to the original back. A 
thin pastewash was applied to the back 
and then a thin coatof flexible glue was 
spread on this paste. During these proc- 
esses new backs had been cut out, 
skived down where necessary and wet 
up with paste so as to be soft and 
flexible. 

In case of tight-backed books and 
sewed over bands, the new backs were 
not lined but were pasted directly to 
the paper, great care being taken to 
mold the new back when moist and soft 
over the old bands. In case of loose- 
backed books a specially made hard- 
ware paper was used for lining over a 
piece of super-cloth for hinge. Then 
the new back was put on with paste. 
The backs were doubled in at tops and 
bottoms and worked in around the edges. 
Great stress was laid on pasting this new 
back firmly down to the boards under 
the old leather, getting a better hold on 
the board. The books were allowed to 
dry and the supers and endpapers pasted 
up and bookplates, etc., were inserted in 
their proper places. Then after all was 
dried, the book was closed and kept 
several days under weights before fin- 
ishing. 

In finishing, pastewash was used on 
some, but the majority were treated with 
a thin coat of vaseline, both the new back 
and the old sides, very much to the im- 
provement of both. 

In case of folios a hinge of English 
calfskin was used instead of the supcr- 



clo<h. In a few cases the original backs 
were used entire, but under washing and 
vaselining they turned so dark that the 
volume numbers had to be gilded on to 
be visible. In some cases the original 
titles were put back on, in others new 
titles were made, and in still others the 
red and black bands were stained on 
and then gilding applied to these. The 
results of experiment went to show that 
on the whole the new leather with red 
and black stain and gold on these was 
most satisfactory. Careful records have 
been made of just what was done to 
each lot, so that they can be watched 
and compared from time to time. In- 
stead of picking out volumes from a set 
it seems best to take the part or whole 
of a set and repair them instead of 
watching for individual volumes to be- 
come worn. 

Binding* 
Joanna Hagey, Fremont, Neb. 

Binding is a large question in all libra- 
ries. Periodicals are being constantly 
added which must be put into a perma- 
nent cover if they are to be used and 
preserved. Each day books are dis- 
covered which need rebinding. 

It is hard to decide just when a book 
should be rebound. If it is a popular 
book the librarian dislikes to take it out 
of circulation. When the sewing be- 
comes weak, and sectionsor many leaves 
are loose, the book should be laid aside 
for rebinding. If the book be used 
more there is danger that parts may be 
lost and so the book will be compara- 
tively worthless. 

There are two classes of binding 
which must be considered: leather and 
cloth, although the English never call 
a book bound until it is in leather. 

In leather work there may be the full 
leather cover, one-half work with leather 
back or three-fourths work with leather 
back and corners. Many binders make 
no distinction between the last two, but 
call both one-half leather. 

Many different kinds and grades of 
skin are included under the term 

*Read before Nebraska Library association, Oct. 7. 1903. 
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leather. To begin with the highest, 
morocco or goatskin, Levant morocco 
is the best grade, but the cost is pro- 
hibitive for the average library. Haus- 
mann morocco ranks next. The last 
named is made in Germany, so only the 
largest binderies import it, although 
some will show samples of what they call 
Hausmann, while others will honestly 
confess their ignorance. There is no 
reason why America could not produce 
as good a quality, but in this country 
there is too much hurry so that the skins 
do not remain in the different processes 
long enough. The price of morocco 
depends upon the size, thickness and 
finish of the skins. Morocco is less 
sensitive to heat and dampness, and re- 
tains its flexibility much longer than any 
other leather. It takes lettering well. 
Handling helps to keep it in good con- 
dition. This leather is especially good 
for the binding of those heavy books 
which are to be preserved and used as 
periodicals and reference books. 

Persian morocco looks and wears well 
but is apt to fade; heat makes it hard 
and brittle. 

Bock is an imitation morocco made 
from Persian sheep. It is difficult to dis- 
tinguish it from genuine morocco when 
new, but it wears little better than roan. 

Calf becomes brittle and wears out at 
the joints, heat and gas reduce it to 
powder, it is easily soiled and scratched. 

Sheep, whether called sheep, roan or 
skiver, should be avoided. These leath- 
ers crumble when standing on the 
shelves. The darker colors are espe- 
cially bad for the poorer skins, which 
show flaws when light are recolored. 
Skiver is split roan andean only be used 
on thin books on which cloth would be 
better. The only use for skiver is for 
labels on sheep or cloth-bound books, as 
the lettering shows well on the darker 
colors. 

Genuine russia is poor for library 
purposes, as heat and gas have a dis- 
nitegrating effect upon it. 

Imitation or American russia, made 
from cowhide, ranks next to morocco 
in wearing qualities. 

Pigskin has been thought to miWew 



and it becomes brittle if not handled. 
It is very strong and probably forms the 
best binding for table books, as diction- 
aries and catalogs. It stands rough 
usage without becoming scratched or 
shabby. 

After the question of kind of leather 
has been decided the color must be 
selected. Light leathers soil easily and 
the dark are tender. Lighter browns, 
greens, and maroons are the best. Mr 
Spofford considers red one of the best 
colors, as it is dyed with cochineal and 
holds the color most permanently. Red 
bindings brighten up a room. 

In theory each leather has its own 
characteristic qualities, but in fact the 
skins are flattened, grained or polished 
until all individuality is lost and even 
an expert is puzzled. 

The rapid decay of modern leathers 
has been attributed to the sulphuric acid 
used in dyeing and to the lack of venti- 
lation of rooms in which books are kept. 

Shaving of thick skins is bad, as it 
lessens the strength by cutting away the 
tough inner fibers. 

Sound leather should tear with diffi- 
culty, and the torn edges should be 
fringed with long silky fibers. Poor 
leather tears easily and the edges curl up. 

Ideal leather has great flexibility, 
firmness, and retains the natural grain 
with a surface not easily marred by 
friction. 

Much leather is injured in order to 
obtain a perfectly even color. It would 
pay a library not to be too particular 
that the skin is all of one shade or en- 
tirely flawless. The flaws may be purely 
superficial, and not affect the wearing 
qualities or not greatly mar the beauty 
of the book. These skins are much 
cheaper than those which are perfect. 

The word cloth when applied to bind- 
ings may mean one of the several va- 
rieties; buckram, which takes gold and 
glue badly, and soon fades and becomes 
brittle; duck, which roughens, catches 
dust, sticks to the next book, is hard to 
letter and fades. The trade use the 
words duck and buckram interchange- 
ably, but buckram is glazed more highly 
than duck. Holliston cloths are the 
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best wearing. Unless otherwise speci- 
fied and insisted upon, the binder will 
use what is called art canvas. This 
looks well at first, but usage soon wears 
all color off the edges and corners. 

When half or three-fourths leather 
work is done the sides may be of marbled 
paper or cloth. Those books with paper 
sides slip against each other with little 
or no friction. Cloth blisters when wet. 
Both paper and cloth wear out on the 
edges, but paper is easier to replace. 

Binders prefer skiver labels on cloth- 
bound books, as it is easy to letter. The 
machine used to gild cloth is very ex- 
pensive, so that only the largest bind- 
eries can afford to own one. Binders 
claim it is very slow work to set up type 
and print the cloth with' ink. Skiver 
labels look well at first, but after much 
usage the lettering becomes obliterated 
and the edges of the labels curl up. 
Dampness and the moisture from the 
hands tend to loosen the glue under the 
label. When the last books were re- 
turned from the bindery we shellacked 

Eart of the labels; note was made of the 
ooks so treated, but after a few circu- 
lations the shellacked labels appeared 
much brighter when the books were 
standing on the shelves. The binder 
offered to do it after this. 

Mr Spofford said the qualifications of 
good binding are flexibility, ease of open- 
ing, and elegance. The sewing must 
be well done, the back neatly rounded 
and the lettering even. 

The ordinary cloth-bound books of 
the trade form what is called case or 
edition work. The cover is made and 
dropped into the cloth. The hinges are 
of thm cloth or paper. The sewing is 
done by machine in a very inferior man- 
ner. The Wisconsin Library commis- 
sion investigated the wearing qualities 
of books issued by different publishers 
and it was found that those books bear- 
ing the imprint of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., the Macmillan Co., were the best. 
At one time it was decided to issue a 
special library edition of certain popu- 
lar books. This edition was to cost a 
little extra but was to possess superior 
wearing qualities. 



When the library is to have binding 
done, bids should be asked of repre 
sentative binders. These bids should 
give prices for books of different sizes, 
as the ordinary circulating books and 
periodicals like Century, Harpers^ weekly 
and Youth' s companion. Samples of ma- 
terials and work should be submitted. 
Work and material as well as price must 
be considered when a contract is to be 
let. The cheapest may prove the most 
costly in the end. 

If the local binder can do satisfactory^ 
work it is best to patronize him. The 
citizens will be pleased to have public 
funds expended in the home town. It 
is convenient to have the books in the 
city so that they may be consulted in 
an emergency. There will then be no 
delay or expense for transportation. If 
a non-resident binder is employed, ar- 
rangements for carriage must be made. 
Some binderies will only pay for the 
drayage in their own town, others will 
pay the freight one way. 

Specifications describing the style of 
binding, sewing and lettering should be 
sent with the books. 

In considering the binding suitable 
for different kinds of books, periodicals 
will be treated first. These should be 
bound twice a year, so as to have the 
volumes available as soon as possible. 
To the small library whose reference 
collection is limited, the bound period- 
icals are a mine of information when 
used in connection with Poole's index 
and the Cumulative index, or Wilson's 
guide to periodical literature. As the 
periodicals are used by means of the 
mdexes, the volume numbers should 
correspond. The lettering in the fourth 
panel would then have the year, months, 
and volume. The convenience of hav^- 
ing the second series number will repay 
any extra cost of lettering, so it would 
read as follows: 

1883 or 1883-84 
298 
Ser. 2 

It is unnecessary to have v. or vol. 
before the volume number. 

The title-page and contents should 
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be in the front of the volume and the 
index at the end, unless clearly paged to 
go elsewhere. A few periodicals have 
the title-page and index in the maga- 
zines, but one must write the publishers 
for most of them. If they have not ar- 
rived before the periodicals are sent to 
the bindery, guards should be inserted 
upon which they can be pasted. 

An index to a number of volumes 
should be bound separately. It is well 
to have sample backs made for the dif- 
ferent periodicals, then the style of bind- 
ing, lettering, and amount of trimming 
can be uniform. These sample backs 
cost 25 cents and should be returned with 
the books, as they might be lost at the 
bindery. 

One-half Hausmann morocco should 
be used if the library can afford it. Pa- 
per or cloth sides could be used, as the 
librarian prefers. If the library does 
not wish to go to the expense of mo- 
rocco, which is $1.10 for the Century, 
then American russia can be used, 
which is about 81 cents a volume. 

Covers and advertising pages should 
not be bound in unless for a large ref- 
erence library. They only add to the 
cost and size of the volume. 

Reference books should be bound in 
the same style as periodicals. 

Pamphlets should be classified, and 
several on the same subject can be bound 
together. Granite or colored papers 
should be placed between the different 
pamphlets. These are bound in cloth. 

Circulating books are generally bound 
in cloth; a few libraries have one-half 
American russia or one-half roan. 
Cloth is about 10 cents cheaper than 
the one-half work, and wears as long as 
the paper. 

When the book reaches the bindery 
it is taken apart and collated to see that 
it is a perfect copy. Tears are mended 
with onion skin paper. 

The strength and life of the book 
depend chiefly upon the sewing. Too 
few bands or too many sections sewed 
at once weaken the book. 

Every volume higher than 15 centi- 
meters should be sewed on at least 
three bands. First and last signatuers 



should be overcasted. The old way of 
sewing was on raised bands, but in this 
time-saving age saw cuts are used. If 
the cuts are deep the book will not 
open well and the margins will be too 
narrow for the book to be bound again. 
The sewing should be done on soft 
twine, with Hays' Irish linen thread. 
The thread should encircle each band. 
If only a few leaves in each section, sew- 
ing "all along * would swell the back too 
much. **A11 along'* sewing takes longer 
and is more expensive; "2 or 3 on" is 
as good sewing as most libraries can 
afford. 

Thick plates and maps should be 
mounted on guards; folded plates or 
maps should have muslin hinges. 

Sewing on bands sunk in saw cuts is 
the method usually employed. In 
Crawford, sewing holes are punched for 
the threads instead of using saw cuts. 
No bands are used except for period- 
icals. 

Cedric Chivers of Portway, Bath, 
Eng., has a special binding called duro- 
flexile. He buys books in sheets. The 
books open well and are said never to 
need rebinding. 

Forwarding is the next process. The 
edges must be trimmed a little to re- 
move traces of soil and usage. 

The rounding must be carefully done 
that the sections spread out in a perfect 
fan shape. If not done evenly the center 
of the book will soon bulge and the joint 
can not be made true. 

Davy's medium tar board is best for 
the cover. The boards are cut a trifle 
larger than the book, so as to protect 
the leaves. Two holes are punched op- 
posite each band. The bands are laced 
through the holes, pasted and pounded 
or knocked down into the board so that 
the ridges will be slight. These laced 
bands form the foundation of the hinge. 
In the Crawford binding, of circulating 
books, where no bands are used, the 
cloth for the hinge is sewed right in with 
the outside sections. 

The lining papers should blend well 
with the outside of the cover. If mar- 
bled paper on the outside then the same 
paper, should be used inside; if cloth 
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cover or sides marble, granite or litho- 
graph paper may be used for lining. 

Vellum must be used with paper sides 
to protect the corners These corners 
are made from scraps, so nothing is 
added to the cost. 

Backs may be either tight or loose, 
the tight back for wear and the loose 
back for beauty. The tight back forms 
a strong hinge and should be used on 
all heavy books. It has a tendency to 
wrinkle the leather and mar the letter- 
ing. 

The book is now said to be ready for 
the finisher. Only plain letters and 
Arabic figures should be used in letter- 
ing. No punctuation is necessary. 
There should be no tooling except plain 
cross bands or a plain fillet at edge of 
morocco. Author's name should be in 
top panel, title in the next, editor or 
translator in third, if it is best to be 
added. In periodicals the name is put 
in the second panel and the volume in 
the fourth. 

Narrow books should be lettered 
lengthwise. There is no agreement as 
to whether the lettering should read up 
or down. 

Edges may be gilded, burnished, mar- 
bled or sprinkled. The last is best for 
much-used books, as it is cheap and soil 
does not show. 

There should be no false bands 'on 
the back; it is practicing deceit to make 
the book appear sewed on raised bands 
The leather is injured by stretching 
over these uneven places. 

Head bands add to the strength and 
appearance of the books. 

After all this discussion of binding 
we must go back to the librarian who 
prepares the books for the bindery. 
Books must be carefully looked over to 
see that no pages are missing. 

A binding slip must be made for each 
book, indicating the style of binding and 
the lettering. It should never be left to 
the binder to decide what shall be put 
on the back. The Library Bureau and 
Democrat Printing Company of Madi- 
son, Wis., each print bindingslips. P slips 
may be ruled and used. The slip should 
be attached so that it will go through 



all the processes. It may be mounted 
on a guard or tipped in the book. 

All books sent to the bindery should 
be entered in the binding book. The 
Library Bureau publishes one, but a 
strong account book will answer the pur- 
pose and be much cheaper. This book 
has the record of all books sent to the 
bindery. The lines of the lettering are 
indicated by vertical lines, accession 
number, date of sending; cost and date 
of return are the other necessary items. 
The book cards charged to bindery 
might serve as the binding record for 
circulating books. 

Books returned from the bindery are 
treated as new books if they had not 
already been accessioned and cataloged. 
If the book had previously been acces- 
sioned the binding is entered in the re- 
marks column, and the cost above the 
original cost. If a pamphlet or book 
had been cataloged while in a paper 
cover the penciled **umb" on the cata- 
log card must be erased. 

Another style of binding has not 
been mentioned — that of newspapers. 
These are best sewed by stitching sev- 
eral on the machine and then sewed "all 
along." 



From the Seat of War 

Irkutsk, nearly 4000 miles east of St 
Petersburg, though containing only 
about 60,000 inhabitants, has, besides 
its large museum, an elegant opera 
house, vying in proportions and fulness 
of equipment with anything found in 
America outside of New York city. It 
has a public reading-room and a library 
containing books and magazines in all 
the leading languages of Europe. At 
Blagovyeschensk, on the Amur river, 
1400 rniles further east, in a city of 
30,000, one will find, in addition to a 
well-equipped hospital, library and mu- 
seum, a community of such high music- 
al culture that a local society renders 
with ease and in most creditable style 
such choruses as those of Saint-Saens' 
Samson and DtVilah— Frederick Wright 
in the American monthly Review of re- 
views. 
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A. L. A. Meeting, 1904 
The St Louis conference, October 17-22 
State meetings 

Missouri, Kansas, and Iowa have ar- 
ranged for the meetinpjs of state asso- 
ciations in St Louis during conference 
week. These meetings will be held in 
their respective state buildings, which 
are all close to A. L. A. headquarters, 
and arrangements can be made for party 
luncheons at the Inside Inn, either be- 
fore or after meetings. 

The secretary would like to hear from 
the officers of any other state library as- 
sociations that are planning such meet- 
ings, so that exact information may be 
printed in the official conference circu- 
lar to be issued in August or September. 

Membership and handbook 

It is hoped that 1904 will be the banner 
year in total membership. The names 
of all persons joining the A. L. A. be- 
fore August 15, and of all old members 
paying 1904 dues before that time, will 
appear in the new handbook to be issued 
in September. All who expect to be 
at St Louis, indeed all who maintain 
membership in the A. L. A., and all of 
the 5000 library workers not now mem- 
bers are urged to pay the dues for 1904 
in advance, and not wait until the con- 
ference week, for on many accounts it 
is desirable that the membership list in 
the new handbook be as representative 
and complete as possible. 

Headquarters at the Inside Inn 

The Inside Inn, a large hotel erected 
on the exposition grounds, has been 
selected as A. L. A headquarters. The 
management of this hotel is very insis- 
tent in advising the reservation of ac- 
commodations a long time ahead. Its 
rates, as advertised, are, European plan, 
$1.50 to $5.50; American plan, $3.00 to 
$7.00 per day, these rates including 
daily admission to the World's Fair. A 
booklet describing the hotel and its 
accommodations will be mailed on ap- 
plication to The Inside Inn, World's 
Fair Grounds, St Louis. 

Mr Crunden writes: The smallest 
rooms are large enough for a double 



bed, wash-stand and dresser; none of 
the rooms are extremely small and some 
are very commodious. Rooms and 
halls are prettily papered and I can 
speak in terms of decided praise of the 
bedsteads and mattresses. The house 
is well supplied with plumbing, and 
every precaution has been taken against 
fire. Hose and standpipes are to be 
found everywhere, and 150 fire extin- 
guishers, while at each intersection of 
the main hall with the cross halls, a per- 
son is stationed day and night. Further, 
there is the exposition engine house 
within a stpne's throw of the hotel. 

Advance attendance resistratioo 

The secretary will print the usual ad- 
vance attendance register, and names of 
those who will be at St Louis may be 
sent to him at any time. 

J. I. Wyer jr.. Secretary. 

A. L. A. conference rates 

The A. L. A. conference this year 
will profit by the rates which have been 
fixed for the St Louis Exposition traffic, 
and which are considerably better than 
our usual fare-and-one-third arrange- 
ment. One fare plus two dollars will 
be the rate for the round trip, good for 
fifteen days from date of sale. This 
makes the fare from Chicago $9.50 for 
the round trip, and $2.00 for sleeper. 
Persons who desire a longer time limit 
may avail themselves of the sixty-day 
tickets, which will be sold at the rate of 
one fare and one-third for the round 
trip. A L. A. travel arrangements are 
in charge of the following committee, 
who will be pleased to answer any 
questions: F. W. Faxon, Boston Book 
Company, Boston, Mass.; Frank P. Hill, 
librarian, Brooklyn public library; C. 
B. Roden, Chicago public library. 

Model library 

The model library will be shown in the 
Missouri state building. It will be made 
up of the books listed in the new A. L. 
L. catalog, and opportunity will be af- 
forded to question, examine, criticize, 
and use the books. It will be conducted 
by the St Louis public library, and will 
be a valuable object lesson. 
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Reprint of Public Libraries — Owing to a 
large demand which it was impossible to 
fill out of the first edition, a second issue 
of the catalog number of Public Libra- 
ries for March, 1904, is being printed. 
A number of requests for subscriptions 
and single numbers were answered tq 
the effect that the issue was exhausted. 
It will be possible now to fill those orders 
and those still wishing the number are 
requested to send in their orders again. 

Professional courtesy — There has been 
always a remarkable absence of the 
spirit of contention among librarians, 
and in its stead an equally remarkable 
carrying out of the principle of whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them. There 
has been room for a difference of opin- 
ion as to policies and methods, for it is 
a large and many-sided question that li- 
brarians are considering; but with a very 
few exceptions, there has been an ab- 
sence of unjust criticism and effort to 
place another at a disadvantage among 
the library workers, particularly among 
the members of the A. L A. The ut- 
most cordiality has always existed 
among the authorities of the library 
schools, commissions, and other divi- 
sions in charge of the various activities, 
while the esprit de corps among the 
ranks has been one of the most potent 
charms for everyone concerned. 

It would be most regrettable if a 
change should come in this record. The 
greatest power for good in association 
would be destroyed if occasion should 
arise to question the good faith of those 
in whom power lies to make or mar the 
position of others. It would be a ques- 
tion at once, how far professional 



courtesy would demand that one should 
ignore circumstances that seem to point 
to an absence of that cordial spirit which 
had been taken for granted. Occasions 
of that kind mark the beginning of a 
growth that will eventually lead to the 
same deplorable conditions that exist in 
too many bodies organized originally in 
a different spirit for different purposes. 

Bindins^ number — We are presenting 
this month some excellent suggestions 
on binding and repair, by those who are 
qualified from various standpoints to 
speak authoritatively. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
dress in which a book appears has an in- 
fluence of no mean proportion in ac- 
complishing the mission of the latter. 
For that reason it is quite inexcusable 
under any but the most extraordinary 
circumstances to cover the books in a 
library. Their br^ght covers often with 
real artistic designs carry a message 
equally with, and sometimes more im- 

f)ressively than the contents of the vol- 
ume. But this principle is often dis- 
regarded in rebinding, and a dull color 
covering a soiled book vitiates the moral 
and artistic sense of the borrower. The 
less the surroundings of a reader call 
into action the appreciative sense of 
beauty and color, the more it is in- 
cumbent upon the library to supply that 
defect as far as it can in what it has to 
offer. Loose leaves and torn corners are 
downright offensive to good taste, and 
should be remedied as soon as discov- 
ered in all books that are desirable in 
the stock of the library. If there are 
books that do not deserve redressing 
then they should be discarded at the 
first possible moment. 
The magazines that are proper for a 

Permanent library volume should be 
ound at the earliest possible moment, 
after the completion of the volume. 
Much of their value as reference books 
lies in the timeliness of their material, 
and they should be made available at 
once to the public. If they are used 
very much before they are bound, they 
will become frayed and possibly unfit for 
binding. It is poor economy to keep 
volumes of magazines tied up on the 
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shelves. Invariably deficiencies have 
to be made up when bound later. 

The special number feature of this 
year has met with the greatest welcome 
by our patrons, and we are pleased to 
be able to supply the needs which be- 
come apparent by this practice. 

Literature about libraries — The literature 
about libraries, their history, their man- 
agement, schemes for their promotion, 
classification, and cataloging ideas and 
the like, from the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, is quite large. It is an 
interesting commentary on the con- 
dition of library work in this country 
that this literature is not to be found in 
our libraries. A letter of inquiry was 
sent to a dozen of the largest and most 
important libraries of the country to ask 
if they had any or all of a brief list of 
the most important seventeenth-century 
books and pamphlets on libraries and 
their management. Of those that re- 
plied none had the whole list. A few 
had one or two books. The little series 
of volumes to be issued by Mr Dana 
and Mr Kent cover some of the most 
attractive and most important things in 
this early library literature. The cost 
of them is slight. It would seem that 
even small libraries would be glad to 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
secure sets of books, which, at present, 
it is almost impossible to find anywhere 
in the country. 

Value of catalog annotations - The fol- 
lowing, from the report of the Dayton 

fmblic library, gives a helpful suggestion 
or other libraries: 

The value of the annotations in the 
catalog, and the desirability of bringing 
their information as to scope and treat- 
ment of books directly to the reader 
who has the book in hand, working 
from the shelves rather than from cata- 
logs, has led to the experiment of tip- 
ping a slip containing the catalog anno- 
tation directly into the book. The idea 
has been received so favorably by the 
public, and seems so helpful to them in 
their selection of books from the shelves, 
that it is being done for all books for 
which the cataloger makes annotations. 



Mr Dewey's Proposed American Li- 
brary Academy 

Mr. Dewey's proposition to found an 
American library academy is interesting 
and in the right direction. Many of us 
must have felt during the last two con- 
ferences that there was much reason in 
Mr Soule*s suggestion some years ago 
that the membership of the A. L. A. 
ought to be restricted, though restricted 
of course it can not be. The solution of 
the problem to bring those interested in 
the larger aspects of librarianship closer 
together so as to form adistinct body of 
leaders, should be found, if possible, 
within the present body of the A. L. A. 
without grafting on to it an outside body 
like the proposed academy. There is 
already an embryo of such an organiza- 
tion. I mean the fellowship. The 
present arrangement by which those 
who can afford, and who choose to pay 
$5 a year to the association shall be 
honored by. the name Fellow, seems 
rather out of place in such a distinctly 
democratic body as the American Li- 
brary association. That it could slip 
through in the revision of the constitu- 
tion has never ceased to surprise me. 
Let us institute a fellowship of the asso- 
ciation's own creation, consisting of the 
councilors, ex-councilors, and such oth- 
ers as may be elected to fill the number 
of one hundred. Let the time of fellow- 
ship be ten years, as Mr Dewey pro- 
poses, so that a councilor remain a fel- 
low for five years after his councilor- 
ship has ceased. The fellows should 
organize with officers of their own, who 
should be chosen from among those 
who are neither councilors nor officers 
of the main body. They should hold 
one preliminary session at the begin- 
ning of each A. L. A. conference, and 
regular sessions after its close. These 
sessions should be opened only to fel- 
lows. Whether a separate meeting at 
another time of the year would be 
feasible, 6r would give better results 
than one at the close of the A. L. A. 
conference, is doubtful. 

Aksel G. S. Josephson, 
The John Crerar library, Chicago. 
May 20, 1904. 
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Johann Gutenberg and the Invention 
of Printing* 
Syllabus to accompany an exhibition 
Aksel G. S. Josephson 
Introduction 

The following notes, which accom- 
panied the exhibition, were intended to 
give, in a short outline, some idea of the 
results of the latest investigations into 
the history of the invention of printing. 

Little has been written in English on 
the subject. Jan Henrik Hessels, a Hol- 
lander by birth, but long a resident in 
England, has contributed two impor- 
tant works which will always have great 
value on account of their destructive 
criticism of many spurious documents, 
and their excellent method. The au- 
thor has made a mistake, however, in 
regarding nearly all documents that are 
favorable to Gutenberg as spurious, and 
he is essentially an advocate of Coster, 
which naturally somewhat invalidates 
his arguments It has happened that 
documents which he has pronounced 
spurious because the originals have 
been seen only by persons whose verac- 
ity has been doubted, and because their 
whereabouts were not known when he 
wrote, have now been found, and their 
authenticity completely vindicated. 
Curiously enough, Hessels first trans- 
lated Antonius van der Linde's The 
Haarlem legend, London, 187 1, where 
its author completely riddled the claims 
of Coster. At this time Hessels was a 
supporter of Gutenberg, but afterward, 
perhaps disillusioned because of the 
carelessness of van der Linde's inves- 
tigations, he became an advocate of the 
other side, and disclaimed Gutenberg 
in the two books. Gutenberg: was he 
the inventor of printing f London. 1882, 
and Haarlem the birthplace of printing, not 
Afentz, London. 1887 Hesselsalso wrote 
the article Typography, part /, Histor- 
ical, in Encyclopaedia Britannica. ninth 
edition. William Blades, the biographer 
of Caxton, has also taken part in the 
discussion, on the same side as Hessels, 
in two papers, On the present aspect of 

♦The exhibition was held at the annual conference of 
the Illinois Library association in Lhicago, 1903. 



the question. Who was the inventor of 
printing? and De ortu typographice, both 
reprinted in his posthumous volume, 
Books in chains and other bibliographical 
papers, London, 1882 The most im- 
portant work in English, from a his- 
torical and technical point of view, is 
Theo. L. De Vinne's The invention of 
printing. New York, 1876. The author 
is a stanch supporter of Gutenberg, 
and his position has been vindicated by 
the recent investigations ot Dziatzko, 
Zedler. Schwenke, and others. Being 
a practical printer of large experience, 
he has studied the question from tech- 
nical as well as from historical points 
of view, and has written a book that is 
still of great value. The first chapters 
of Early printed books, by E. Gordon 
Duff. London, 1893. "^^y serve as a con- 
venient introduction to the subject. 

Anyone wishing to study the ques- 
tion in all its bearings, especially the 
investigations of the last 25 years, must 
go to German sources. 

In addition to the works mentioned 
below the following are the most im- 
portant recent works: 

Dziatzko, K. Was wissen wir von dem Le- 
ben und der Person Joh. Gutenbergs? (In 
Samml. bibliotheksw. Arb., no. 8. Leipzig, 
1895). 

, Beitragre zur Gutenbergfrage. (Same, 

no. 2.) Berlin, 1889. 
, Gutenbergs friihcste Dnickerpraxis. 

(Same, no. 4.) Berlin, i8qo. 
Schorbach, K. Strassburgs Anteil an der Er> 

findung der Buchdruckerkunst (In Zeitscbr. 

f. d. Gesch. d. Oberrheins, N. F. Vol. 7, no. 

4, Freiburg i. B. 1892). 
Gutenberg- Feier in Mainz, iqoo. Festschrift im 

Auftrage der Festleitung herausgegeben 

von K. G. Borckheimer. Mainz, 1000. 
Zedler, G. Gutenberg-Forschungen. Leipzig, 

IQOI. 

Various articles in Centralblatt fur Bibliothek- 
swesett. Leipzig, 1883^-, es| ecially in igoo- 
1903. 



Notes on the exhibition 
I Arms of the Gansfleisch family, 
s Seals of Johann Gutecberg and other mem- 
bers of the Gansfleisch family. 
Facsimiles from: Festschrift zum ftinfhund- 
ertjahrigen Geburtstage von Johann Guten- 
berg.* Herausgegeben von Otto Hartwig. 
Leipzig, 1900. 

Johann Gansfleisch zum Gutenberg, 
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the inventor of printing with movable 
types, belonged to the patrician family 
Gansfleisch in Mainz. He was born in, 
or shortly before, the year 1400, and 
died in 1468. 

3 From the Strassburg lawsuit of I4SQ* 

Facsimile after Laborde from: Festschrift, 
etc. Leipzig, 1900. 

Gutenberg lived for several years, at 
least from 1434 to 1444, in Strassburg. 
and had business relations there with 
several citizens of that city, among them 
Andreas Dritzehn. After his death, in 
1439, his brothers contested the con- 
tract that had been made between him 
and Gutenberg, and this facsimile is 
taken from the protocol of the hearing 
before the council of Strassburg. It was 
first printed by Schoepflin in his Vin- 
dicia typographica, 1760. The original 
was presumably destroyed at the burn- 
ing of Strassburg in 1870, and the au- 
thenticity of the document has been 
doubted. There is. however, no suffi- 
cient reason tor such doubt. The law- 
suit shows that Gutenberg at the time 
was occupied with a work, the character 
of which he was anxious to keep secret; 
but enough leaked out during the hear- 
ing to make it extremely probable that 
this secret art was that of printing. 

4 Astronomical calendar, s. 1. n. d. 
Facsimile in: Veroffentlichungen der Guten- 
berg- Gesellschaft. I. Die alteste Gutenberg- 
type. Von Dr Gottfried Zedler. Mainz, 1902. 

This fragment was discovered by Dr 
Zedler in 190 1 in the Landesbibliothek 
in Wiesbaden, of which he is librarian. 
Prof. Bauschinger in Berlin has calculat- 
ed that the astronomical informations 
are for the year 1448. and the calendar 
must consequently have been printed 
in 1447 ^his is the earliest date that so 
far has been with certainty connected 
with any book or broadside printed from 
movable types. 

5 Donatut ofay lines, t. 1. n. d. 
Facsimile of two pages in : Veroffentlichung- 
en der Gutenberg-Gesellschaf t, etc. Mainz, i go2. 

Only a fragment of two leaves is 
known to exist, in the possession of the 
Biblioth^que nationale in Paris. Dr 
Zedler has made a detailed investiga- 
tion into the typographical peculiarities 



of this Donatus, comparing it with the 
astronomical calendar (no. 4 ), and has 
come to the result that it is printed from 
types very similar to those of the calen- 
dar, but in an earlier stage. His con- 
clusion is, therefore, that the Donatus 
was printed by the printer of the cal- 
endar, but previous to this. One of the 
pages has a manuscript date, 145 1. 

6 Uhich Helmasperger's notarial instrument 

of 1455. 

Facsimile from: Festschrift, etc. Leipzig, 
1900. 

This document shows that Guten- 
berg had been occupied since 1450 with 
some large undertaking, here spoken of 
as *'the work of books," to pursue which 
he had associated himself with Johann 
Fust, a wealthy citizen of Mainz, who 
had advanced the money, and now sued 
him to recover it, alleging that Guten- 
berg had not kept his agreement. The 
judgment went against Gutenberg and 
he lost all, or nearly all, his property. 
The document was first printed by 
Senckenberg in his Selecta jur. et hist, 
anecdota, 1734. The original disap- 
peared shortly after and its very exist- 
ence has been doubted, until it was 
found, in 1886, by Dr Karl Dziatzko 
among the manuscript rarities of the 
university library of Gottingen. Its 
authenticity is undoubted, and it shows 
that in 1450, or shortly after, Gutenberg 
had completely mastered the art which 
he had invented, for the "work of books" 
wa.s indeed a masterpiece of the printer's 
art, namely: 

7 The 4a-line Bible, s. 1. n. d. 

Facsimile of the first page from: Monumenta 
Germaniae et Italiae typographica. Deutsche 
und italieniscbe Inkunabeln in getreuer Nacb- 
bildung berausgegeben von der Direction der 
Rcichsdruckerei. Auswahl und Text von K. 
Burger. Berlin, 1892+. 

8 The types of the 42-line Bible. 

Facsimile reproductions of individual let- 
ters, lower case, capitals and ligatures, in: 
Festschrift zur Gutenbergfeicr berausgegeben 
von der Koniglicben Bibliotbek zu Berlin am 
24. Juni 1900. Untersuchungcn zur Gescbichte 
des erstcii Bucbdrucks von Dr Paul Schwenke. 
Berlin, 1900. 

This Bible has generally been re- 
garded as the first book printed from 
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movable types. More than 40 more or 
less complete copies are known to exist, 
of which seven are in this country, all in 
New York city. One of the two copies 
in the Biblioth^que nationale in Paris 
has a manuscript note showing that the 
rubricating of that copy was finished in 
1 456, and at the end of the first volume of 
the copy in the Buchgewerbe- Museum 
in Leipzig there is the date 1453 in con- 
temporary handwriting, showing that 
the first volume must have been com- 
pleted in that year. Minute investiga- 
tions into the typography of the work 
have been made by Dr Dziatzko in his 
Gutenbergs friiheste Druckerpraxis, 
1890, and by Dr Paul Schwenke in his 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des al- 
testen Buchdrucks, 1900. They have 
given an interesting picture of the work 
in the earliest printing office, and show 
the extreme care which the inventor of 
the art exercised on every step. 

9 The 36-line Bible, s. 1. n. d. 

Facsimile of one page in: Druckscbriften 
des XV. bis XVI II. Jahrhunderts in getreuer 
Nachbildung herausgegcben von der Direction 
der Reichsdruckerei. Berlin, 1884-1887. 

The claims of the 42-line Bible to be 
the first printed book have been dis- 
puted in favor of the 36-line Bible, on 
account of the inferior workmanship of 
the latter. Dr Dziatzko's investigations 
have shown, however, that while the 
first few leaves may have been printed 
earlier, the bulk of the work is a reprint 
of the 42-line Bible. Though Guten- 
berg certainly is the originator of the 
types of this Bible, it is not certain 
whether he printed it or not. He may 
have printed the first few leaves, but the 
remaining part, which is shown to have 
been printed from the 42- line Bible, is 
very likely the work of Albrecht Pfister, 
who afterward printed in Bamberg 
with the same types. 

10 Indulgence. Mainz, 1455. (Begins "Vni- 
uertis.*') 

Facsimile from: Monumenta, etc. Berlin, 
1892+. 

In 1454 two different indulgences 
were printed in Mainz, one beginning 
**Universis" and the other "Vniversis." 
The latter was printed partly with the 



types of the 36-line Bible, and in all 
probability by Gutenberg. In 1455 ^oih 
were reprinted, with no other change 
than in the date. 

1 1 Eyn manung d. crittenheit widder die durke. 

(A calendar for i455«) 1* o* 

Facsimile of the first page from: Festschrift, 
etc. Leipzig, 1900. 

12 Cisianut zu duttche. (A calendar for 1444 ?) 

1. 1. n. d. 

Facsimile of the existing fragment in: Fin 
deutscher Cisianus fUr das Jahr 1444 gedruckt 
von Gutenberg. Von Arthur Wyss. Su ass- 
burg, 1900. 

These two publications are both 
printed with the types of the 36-line 
Bible and have been claimed for Gu- 
tenberg. The evidence is, however not 
complete, and the claims have been i.is- 
puted in favor of Albrecht Pfister. 

13 Mittale speciale. s. 1. n. d. 

Facsimile of two pages in: £in Missale spe- 
ciale Vorlslufer des Psalteriums von 1457. Von 
Otto Hupp. Munchen-Regensburg. 1898. 

14 Mitsale abbreviatum. 1. 1. n. d. 
Facsimile of one page and of the correspond- 
ing page of the Missale speciale in: Guten- 
bergs erste Drucke. Ein weiterer Bcitrag zur 
Geschichte der altcstcn Druckwerke von Otto 
Hupp. Miinclieu-Regensburg, 1902. 

These two books which recently have 
been discovered and the pros and cons 
of their having been printed by Guten- 
berg have been widely discussed, and 
the discussion is not yet ended. They 
are printed with types from the same 
fonts as those of Fust and Schoeffer's 
Psalterium of 1457, which types origi- 
nated with Gutenberg. 

15 Balbut, Johannes. 'Catholicon. Mainz, 
1460. 

Facsimile of the first page and of the colo- 
phon on the last page from: Monumenta, etc. 
Berlin, 1892+. 

After the loss of the typographical 
apparatus of the 42-line Bible Guten- 
berg evidently did not set up in busi- 
ness for himself again, neither with his 
own nor with borrowed money. But 
he seems to have been the manager of 
a printing office established in Mainz 
by the brothers Bechterroiinze in Elt- 
ville. At least they were later owners 
of the type with which the book was 
printed of which the first page and the 
colophon are shown in facsimile. 
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The colophon tells explicitly that the 
book was printed in Mainz in the year 
1460. No other printing office besides 
that of Fust and Schoeffer is known to 
hive existed in Mainz at the time, un- 
less it were the one superintended by 
Gutenberg; and the Catholicon was not 
printed by Fust and Schoeffer. Fur- 
thermore, the whole tone of the colo- 
phon shows that its author, the printer 
of the book, must have been the in- 
ventor of the new art. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

•*By the assistance of the most High, 
at whose will the tongues of children 
become eloquent, and who often re- 
veals to babes what He hides from the 
wise, this renowned book, the Catholi- 
con, was printed and perfected in the 
year of Incarnation 1460, in the be- 
loved city of Mainz (which belongs to 
the illustrious German nation, and which 
God has consented to prefer and to raise 
with such ^n exalted light of the mind 
and of free grace, above the other na- 
tions of the earth), not by means of 
pen, or pencil, or stencil plate, but by 
the admirable proportion, harmony, and 
connection of the punches and matrices. 
Wherefore to thee, Divine Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, triune and only God, 
let praise and honor be given, and let 
those who never forget to praise Mary, 
join also through this book in the uni- 
versal anthem of the Church. God be 
praised." [Translation from De Vinne's, 
The invention of printing.] 
16 Epttre adrets^ k Robert Gaguin le i :er Jan- 
vier 1472 par Guillautte Fichet sur 1' intro- 
duction de rimprimerie k Paris. Repro- 
duction h^liographique de I'exemplaire 
unique poss^d^ par I'universit^ de Bale. 
Paris, 1887. 
This letter is the earliest printed doc- 
ument which points directly by name 
to Gutenberg as the inventor of print- 
ing. The sentence referring to Guten- 
berg reads in translation as follows: "It 
is said that near Mainz there lived a 
certain Johann, called Bonemontanus 
[i. e. Gutenberg] who was the first in- 
ventor of the art of printing, thanks to 
which books are made rapidly, cor- 
rectly, and elegantly, not with quill or 
pen, but with metal types." 



The A. L. A. Catalog Rules 

A meeting of the A. L. A. Advisory 
committee on cataloging rules was held 
at Atlantic City, March 18-20. There 
were five members present: Mr Hanson, 
Miss Browne, Mr Currier, Mr Hopkins 
Miss Kroeger. Various points were dis- 
cussed, in particular the rules for cor- 
porate entry. Since the last meeting 
of the committee in March, 1903, the A. 
L. A. Publishing board, which has the 
deciding vote, determined upon three 
disputed rules in regard to capitals, i. e. 
to capitalize only the first word in names 
of bodies and institutions, and not to 
capitalize names of noted events and 
periods, and not to capitalize common 
nouns in German; also, that the names 
of departments and bureaus should not 
be inverted in government entries. The 
rules for capitals now printed as Library 
of congress rules in appendix I of the 
Condensed rules have been adopted, 
with a few additions, as A. L. A. rules. 
It should be understood that the rule 
for government entry headings does 
not necessarily imply that the arrange- 
ment of entries must be under the words 
which come first. The most important 
word may still be used in arranging en- 
tries, as is now the general custom, such 
word being underlined to assist in fil- 
ing the cards. The Publishing board 
further decided that the rules when 
printed shall be headed **A. L. A. Cat- 
alog rules as revised to date by a com- 
mittee of the A. L. A. and adopted by 
the Publishing board.*' 

Much of the misunderstanding of the 
rules arises from the fact that the com- 
mittee have been at work upon a con- 
densed code of rules, whereas the ma- 
jority of catalogers seem to expect a 
fuller code, minutely illustrated by typ- 
ical examples and further supplemented 
by a digest of decisions on particular 
cases treated as specific exceptions. 
Such illustration does not lie within the 
province of the committee. The sup- 
plementary rules issued by the Library 
of congress assist catalogers in under- 
standing the printed cards. These may 
be obtained in the same manner as the 
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printed cards. They are also issued as 
leaflets, in which form they may be had 
for the asking. In course of time they 
will form the material for a handbook. 
The tendency of the committee's work, 
resulting from the criticism of the rules, 
has been toward the omission of ex- 
ceptions. A definite rule with few ex- 
ceptions has been found to be on the 
whole more satisfactory in the working 
than a rule with some exceptions, not- 
withstanding the fact that in grammar, 
as in cataloging, the exceptions must 
sometimes outnumber the rules. The 
catalog is for the public and not for the 
cataloger. For this reason exceptions 
to the rules must be made. As the new 
edition of the A. L. A. rules will con- 
tain a minimum of exceptions, each cat- 
aloger must make such as seem best for 
the usefulness of the catalog, always re- 
membering that reference cards will fre- 
quently be found sufficient, but that in 
disputed cases a duplicate entry, now 
made practicable by means of the print- 
ed cards, will bring out the entry under 
any heading preferred, care being taken 
merely to note in an annotated cdpy of 
the rules, all such special provisions 
made for the benefit of the unsophisti- 
cated users. 

In the corporate entry rules— sections 
8-36 inclusive of the advance edition — 
an entire rearrangement will be made, 
with a view to grouping rules relating 
to governments, societies, institutions, 
and other organizations under these or 
similar distinctive headings, a special 
effort having been made to limit ex- 
ceptions in these sections. The ten- 
dency has been toward entry under 
the first word of societies, reducing the 
present number of rules for entry under 
place. Some of the exceptions omitted 
are those in sections 27, 31, and others. 
In such rules as those governing benev- 
olent, moral, and similar charitable so- 
cieties, a note has been made stating 
that librarians may enter such local so- 
cieties other than those of their own 
locality under the name of the place. 

In disputed points, especially where 
the requirements of large, scholarly li- 
braries, and smaller popular libraries 



are at variance, the rules have been 
formulated for the Library of congress 
printed cards, with the addition of al- 
ternatives for the popular public library. 
Reference will also be made to other 
codes where a fuller explanation of a 
rule may be found when such explana- 
tion agrees with the decisions of the 
committee. An example is the rule for 
pseudonyms which will now be worded 
to accord with the Library of congress 
practice of entry under the real name 
except in a few specific cases, but an al- 
ternative will-advise for the popular li- 
brary entry under the pseudonym when 
it is better known than the real name, 
and reference will be made to Cutter's 
and perhaps to the Eclectic rules tor 
explanation of this difference. 

Rules for translators, series, general 
collections of laws, aflfiliated societies, 
newspapers, committees of citizens, 
commissions, mass meetings, classes of 
citizens and ecclesiastical councils have 
been added. Section 74 has been divided 
into two parts. Notes and Contents, un- 
der both of which headings fuller ex- 
planations have been made. Brief rules 
for punctuation, arrangement, abbrevi- 
ations, are to be added in view of the 
fact that reference can not be made to 
Cutter's rules, 4th edition, for these sub- 
jects. Mr Cutter's death has made it 
impossible to bring the new edition of 
his rules into full accord with the deci- 
sions of the committee. Terms are to 
be defined to make the rules clearer. 

During the coming summer a careful 
study of the rules will be made, each 
member of the committee beingassigned 
definite sections. In the early fall a 
final meeting will be held after which 
the rules will be made ready for the 
printer. The next edition will be printed 
as expeditiously as circumstances will 
permit, and it is hoped that it may ap- 
pear by the end of the year. While the 
committee realizes that the rules will 
be far from perfect, it is hoped that 
they will nevertheless be found to con- 
stitute an important step in the prepa- 
ration of a uniform code for American 
libraries. Alice B. Kroeger, 

Secretary of the committee. 
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Accession Book, Card Shelf-list and 
Full Names 

Melvil Dewey, director, New York State 
library 

The public demand for books and 
help grows so rapidly, that even with 
increasing appropriations we all feel 
pressure for funds and look about to 
see where we can reduce administrative 
cost. Laymen, including most trustees, 
are staggered most by cost of catalog- 
ing. At the best the methods of well 
organized libraries make a total of 30 
to 40 cents a volume, which seems ab- 
surdly high. When one tries to reduce 
he is sure to try omitting accession book 
and simplifying cataloging. The ten- 
dency of recent years is to shift every- 
thing from books to cards, and scores of 
libraries have abandoned their shelf-list 
or inventory in book form and trusted 
it to cards in order to save rewriting. 
While we have heen oVer this question 
at least once in five years for the last 30 
years, we reviewed the whole matter 
again with great care and publish the 
result because we have so many inquir- 
ies on these points. We took into coun- 
sel a half dozen of our best people on 
staff and Library school faculty and de- 
cisions were unanimous in each case. 

Accession book— We abandoned a year 
ago the large standard book, which was 
so heavy that it was a serious burden 
in quick handling and substituted the 
condenst book, but with class, book and 
volume numbers next to accession num- 
ber, as in the large book, instead of on 
the recto. We find this a great im- 
provement and nothing would induce us 
to go back to the bulky volume. It 
answers every purpose and can be han- 
dled with half the effort. We shall omit 
publisher in the condenst book and give 
this extra space to remarks. The title 
space will run across the fold of the 
book, but with short titles which are 
ample, many of them will go on the 
verso and it is not serious to extend the 
others across; The publisher can always 
be found on the cards or from bibliog- 
rafies, and this seems to be the only 
item that can wisely be omitted from 
the standard book. 



We are sure it would be a loss, not an 
economy, to omit this book and put 
facts on either shelf-list or ca alog cards 
only. The accession book is never 
copied. Shelf-lists are. If abandoned, 
gift lists, bill records, growth tables and 
other records spring up to take its place 
and cost more in the end than to use 
the condenst book, which shows all gifts, 
all purchases, rapidity' of additions at 
any period and is the only chronologic 
record. To preserve bills in any shape 
worth preservation requires a good deal 
of labor and editing, as they are so care- 
lessly made out. Our conviction grows 
with each new investigation that the 
small accession book is a necessity for 
economy and efficiency. 

Hunting full names— The printed cata- 
log cards and the central work of the 
national library and the publishing 
board, constant increase and improve- 
ment in bibliografies make it less im- 
portant and therefore more wasteful for 
many libraries to spend the time they 
do in elaborate investigations to identify 
authors. While the national libraries 
and such institCitions as New York state 
library, Columbia and Harvard are com- 
pelled by their positions to make cata- 
logs with great care, we strongly advise 
smaller libraries to economize in this 
direction, and frankly say that they do 
not attempt elaborate, bibliografic ac 
curacy, because it is too costly. The 
same money does more good spent in 
books or aids to readers. 

Card shclf-list— We have tried bound 
books, laced L sheets (20x25cm) and 
standard P and smaller cards. We have 
entirely abandoned the old standard 
shelf sheet because of the labor of re- 
copying. We shall also abandon all 
shelf-lists on cards except as we keep up 
samples for students in the library school 
to study. We found the trays or draw- 
ers of cards cumbersome in carrying 
about. In reading the shelves two 
cards were often turnd instead of one 
at the risk of accuracy, and our curator 
and shelf-lister, both of whom were 
anxious to adopt the card system, after 
trial admitted that in practice it was 
less satisfactory than the New York 
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sheet 10x25cm, in Unimatic binders. 
The shelf-lister finds that entries can be 
made and referred to and all the work 
done faster than on cards. Curators 
find that inventories can be taken more 
accurately and quickly. The treasurer 
finds that they cost less money. We are 
therefore unqualifiedly in favor of this 
sheet which combines the merits of the 
two systems. The great advantage is 
that the eye can travel so much faster 
than the fingers. The only improve 
ment is to move all the lines icm to the 
left, lengthening title space, since Uni- 
matic binders allow writing to extreme 
edges. Volume column should be put 
between book and accession number, 
not next to author, as on present lists. 
Many make the mistake as we did of 
using too few sheets at first. Paper 
costs little and rewriting can be re- 
duced to a minimum by using for all 
except the briefest subjects five sheets 
and dividing the alfabet on the vowels, 
starting the sheets with A, E, I, O, U, 
a nearly uniform division of the average 
list of authors, or for larger subjects 
using a sheet for each letter except that 
groups I, J, K, O, P, Q and X, Y, Z, 
have each i sheet for 3. We never 
allow 2 classes, however minute, to be 
put on I sheet. We are satisfied after 
many experiments and comparisons 
that at the present time this is the most 
economical and satisfactory class list 
yet workt out. 

Historical societies and public libraries 

I note with pleasure a growing incli- 
nation to organize historical societies 
with headquarters in public libraries. 
These classify in the home education 
scheme as clubs, being really a form of 
club devoted to historical studies. I 
have sent the following letter to a few of 
these societies and ask that any reader 
of PuBLC Libraries who has experience 
or ideas on this subject send them to me 
to embody in a brief plan and report on 
this subject, which will appear in a later 
number. 

I am asked to submit a plan of organ- 
ization for a historical society in con- 
nection with one of our public libraries. 



Will you be good enough to send me 
everything you have in print bearing on 
the organization, rules and work of your 
society and of its relations to the library? 
With this material I should greatly value 
any suggestion you could make as to 
the most desirable form of organization 
and as to things that you would change 
in your own plan if you were starting 
anew. My own thought is that there 
should be a separate corporation char- 
tered as a historical society which would 
elect officers, hold meetings, prepare 
papers, make investigations and stimu- 
late interest in all ways in historical 
matters; that this society should by con- 
tract with the library deposit all material 
it collects in the public library where 
building, attendants, hours of opening 
and allied interests seem to make it by 
far the most fitting home. It is also 
much less expensive to carry on this 
work in connection with a public library 
in which rooms for meetings of the so 
ciety should be found. A reply within 
a week will be highly appreciated. 



Of all the beautiful things which sur- 
round us and appeal to us for recognition 
and appreciation every day, one of the 
commonest, easiest to understand, least 
expensive to acquire and most funda- 
mental in its teaching is the picture in 
black and white. It confronts us in 
book, journal and newspaper at every 
turn. It is oftenonly an illustration; that 
is, it tells some sort of astory and pretends 
to do and be nothing more. But in 
many cases it is also a work of art, made 
by a clever craftsman, carefully studied 
and full of charm to the discriminating 
eye. The discriminating eye, unfortu- 
nately, is not so common. Most of us 
pass these black and white drawings by 
as stories told in shorthand, and nothing 
more. Those who look upon them as 
objects of art get the greater pleasure 
out of them; find them full of delicate 
suggestion; enjoy their harmonies of 
line and of light and dark; the skill 
shown in their arrangement; and get, by 
reflection, as it were, the pleasure the 
artist had in their making. 
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Dont's in Reference Work* 

Minnie E. Dill, Decatur public library 

To any diligent reader of the library 
periodicals what I have to say may sound 
very much like what you may have read 
somewhere. I shall no doubt ring the 
changes on what we have just heard on 
Necessary tools, Self-help versus depen- 
dence» etc., but library workers every- 
where have much the same problems to 
face. There is a periodic recurrence of 
the same or similar subjects, and the peo- 
ple whom we serve are much alike the 
world over, so while there is nothing new 
in these Don'ts, still they are what we 
have thought, and mayhap there might 
be half an idea that has not already been 
exploited. Don'ts, as a rule, imply that 
the opposite thing should be done, so 
if I occasionally change the formula to 
**do,*' you will of course supply the **not." 

There are three parties in the trans- 
action : The books themselves, the pat- 
ron in search of information, and the 
reference librarian or any library assis- 
tant who is detailed to do the work. She 
is the medium or middleman, but must in 
turn call to her aid all the necessary 
tools in the way of indexes, bibliogra- 
phies, and catalogs. Don't struggle 
along without these mechanical aids. 
Supplement them by keeping an index 
on cards of subjects looked up, for which 
there is likely to be a recurrent demand, 
or which were yielded up with such dif- 
ficulty in the search that one is loath to 
part with them. Date all lists made, so 
that in revising at some future time, you 
or some one else will know at what 
point to begin. 

If you are posting lists, other than 
those made on request for schools and 
clubs, don't post long ones and expect 
them to be read, but rather a few brief 
titles with a suggestive, catching head- 
line. 

Don*t put off filing your notes in the 
index or where they will be accessible 
to all. Label and strap together any 
unfinished lists or notes. Put on a file 
kept especially for that purpose a note 
of any subject to be looked up, stating 

*Read at Decatur meeting of Illinois Library associ- 
ation, April 20, IQ04- 



name of person wanting material, and 
the time it must be ready. Don't burden 
your mind with such mechanical details, 
besides it is necessary that everything 
tell its own story, because you can not 
at all times be there, yet the work must 
go on while you eat and have an even- 
ing off. In order to have things run 
smoothly and get the best results, sys- 
tem must be observed here as well as in 
all parts of the library. 

Don't expect to have the work done if 
some one else does not feel responsible 
for it. Even in a small library where 
there is no special reference librarian it 
would be better to have some one person 
look after this part of the work, on the 
principle that what is everybody's busi- 
ness is nobody's business. In any case it 
is well that the entire force of a library 
should understand something of refer- 
ence work, have a working knowledge 
of tools, and know how to get at facts 
quickly, for this is needed in every de- 
partment of the library and nowhere 
more that at the loan desk. It is not a 
far cry from the reference work done at 
the loan desk and in the stacks to the 
so-called reference work done in the 
reference department. In the first case 
it has to be more of a snap-shot affair, 
because of the pressure of other business 
here. When the problem begins to as- 
sume proportions that mean time and 
tools, it is properly turned over to the 
reference department. 

Don't fail to examine all the new 
books put in the reference department, 
as well as the circulating books which 
may be used for reference. It is taken 
for granted that you are already familiar 
with those you have. 

Don't get into the habit of using one 
book set of books to the exclusion of 
other, and in some cases better ones, 
just because you have always been lucky 
in finding things in it. Make a mental 
note of some distinctive feature of a 
new book acquaintance which may be a 
clue to using it later. 

Don't neglect to report to the libra- 
rian the names of books which are 
needed or have been suggested, also 
subjects on which you have found little 
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or no material in the library, or any 
other detail in the way of books, equip- 
ment, etc., which will help build up your 
library and add to its usefulness. 

Don't be careless or disorderly about 
the books or your work, for even if 
nine out of ten of your patrons do put 
up with books in the wrong place, you 
should set an example. Be careful to 
see that books which have been reserved 
for the use of clubs or schools are re- 
turned to the circulating department 
immediately when the time of use is 
over. Make hay while the sun shines 
and be prepared for the school demands 
and the club programs. Forewarned is 
forearmed — with material. 

Don't pretend that you know just 
what is wanted before you fully under- 
stand the query that is propounded. 
Much time is often lost because the 
start was not well made — the fault of 
both the inquirer (it is said that Ian 
guage is often used to conceal one's 
thoughts), and the reference librarian in 
not pinning him down to an exact state- 
ment of what is wanted, spelling of any 
unusual name, etc. As the directory 
says, ''first know how to spell the name," 
for many hours may be wasted in look- 
ing for a different arrangement of letters 
in a word. Perhaps neither wants to 
acknowledge that he does not know. 
It is often necessary to exercise a little 
mental jugglery, and consult a handy 
reference book to put us on the right 
track before the clue is established. 
Find out first if a great deal of material 
is wanted or only a few facts; if it is for 
home use or can be read at the library, 
and when it must be had. Don't be 
stingy with material nor so lavish as 
to cause an embarrassment of riches. 
Don't give a long scholarly article to 
one in haste for a few facts, nor a pop- 
ular article to a special student. Never 
give an inferior article if a better one 
can be found. 

Don't lose yourself so completely in 
the problem that you are oblivious to 
the interests of others. Too much time 
should not be given to one person if 
others are waiting — besides, perhaps a 
long, tedious search should be postponed 



until a less busy time. Use good sense 
about these things, but remember — the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 
Exhaust the resources of the library be- 
fore you give up the search. Ask the 
aid of the rest of the staff. No two 
have quite the same stock of knowledge. 
Aside from the fact that you must find 
the information if possible, both for the 
benefit of the patron and the reputation 
of the library, there is the joy of a de- 
tective in running it to earth. 

Don't do all of the work yourself,even 
to putting your finger on the place where 
the article begins, and reading there- 
from — unless for a child too young to 
know how to get the facts wanted; for 
one who has "forgotten his glasses"; or 
for a person whose education has been 
so neglected, that he is unaccustomed 
to looking up things for himself. A 
little simple mstruction right here may- 
help next time. 

The best way to help any one to the 
material needed is to help him to help 
himself — for next to knowing a thing is 
knowing how and where to find it. In 
most libraries at the busy hours of the 
day there are not enough attendants to 
give individual help to each person who 
wants it. At such times it would seem 
to be absolutely necessar}'' for the in- 
quirer to know how to help himself if 
he is anxious to get what he wants with- 
out waiting his turn. Even when he 
can have the help of an attendant, if the 
subject is one which means the consult- 
ing of various indexes and reference 
books, it will shorten the time by half 
if the seeker will help in the search in- 
stead of standing idly by and watching 
the process, or nervously drumming on 
the table and seeming to say "produce 
quickly, for I am in a hurry." Don't 
miss an opportunity of this sort to ex- 
plain the aids at hand and ask for help 
in the search. It is only a division of 
labor, and the benefit is for the patron. 
The reference librarian's work goes on^ 
for there are always other problems to 
solve. 

It sometimes happens that a group of 
breathless school children arrive with a 
large subject or a catch question to be 
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looked up before tomorrow's lesson. If 
they find it they will be rewarded some- 
how. When the subject is a difficult 
one to trace, or requires the use of books 
not easily understood by children, the 
only thing to be done is to look it up 
for them, even if it takes the rest of the 
afternoon. The credit of carrying back 
the answer in such cases is due to the 
swiftness and staying power of the chil- 
dren, not to any actual work they have 
done. Is it then the answer that is im- 
portant or the path that led to it? 

The crying need is for more instruc- 
tion to be given in the use of reference 
books and the library, either in the 
schools or at the library. This senti- 
ment seems to be the emphatic note on 
reference work in all of the recent li- 
brary publications — not only instruction 
in schools, but to individuals, groups, 
clubs and to the general public through 
the newspapers explaining in a system- 
atic, yet popular way, how to get the 
most out of the library. 

Don't loseyour temper at the eleventh- 
hour woman, who, arriving when every- 
thing is out on her subject, says the 
library isn't worth much. To your pa- 
trons who persist in describing the books 
wanted as **what you showed me day 
before yesterday,*' or *'a large black 
book," in the language of Captain Cuttle 
of Dickens fame, say**when found make 
a note of " And finally don't let your- 
self become self-satisfied and machine- 
like. 



Speaking of beauty — we don't know 
it; we feel it. Art appreciation is not 
so much a matter of knowledge as of 
feeling. We learn how a picture was 
made, who made it, when and where; 
but unless we go beyond this, the pic- 
ture remains no more an object of art 
than is a lump of clay. When one be- 
gins to ask himself. Do I like it? Is it 
agreeable? Would I be glad to have it 
always near me? Does it tell of things 
beyond the power of words to express? 
Then one comes into the field of art, is 
a critic, a judge, cultivates his taste, adds 
to his pleasures and in a proper sense 
begins to **study art." J. C. Dana. 



The Care and Distribution of Public 
Documents* 

C. B. Roden, Chicago public library 

The public document has but recently 
come into its own. Long regarded as 
a more or less necessary evil, and an 
empty extravagance designed chiefly to 
give state officials a chance to get into 
print, and state printers a chance at the 
public revenue; useful, perhaps, in a 
limited way, to a few persons immedi- 
ately concerned with the administration 
of state government, but useful to a 
degree ridiculously out of proportion to 
its cost, it has now come to be recognized 
as having value and importance. 

With the great awakening of interest 
in the study of economic and socialistic 
questions which characterizes the pres- 
ent age; with the great activity every- 
where apparent in the study of human 
society and of the problems of man's 
relation to man, has come a strong de- 
mand for material — first-hand material — 
which shall aid in determining existing 
conditions; which shall afford opportu- 
nity for comparison of present govern- 
mental methods, and exhibit the results 
of present administrative activities. 
Laboratory methods are the vogue in 
every department of human research, 
and what is the laboratory material in 
these departments if it be not the long- 
despised public document? 

Recognizing this fact, librarians, with 
their well understood zeal to serve, are 
claiming the right to consider the pub- 
lications of nation and state, to consider 
whether these be managed in such a 
way as to be of the greatest public 
utility, and by suggestion and advice 
to promote their accessibility and thus 
to enhance their value. 

Our interest in the documents of the 
United States is not of recent growth. 
Our national association has long real- 
ized its duty in that direction and has 
frequently given voice to its opinions 
and desires. Is it too much to say that 
the splendid efficiency of the distribrt- 
ing office in Washington and its evident 
desire to acquit itself creditably of its 

*Read at the Illinois Library association at Decatur, 
April 20, 1904. 
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gigantic task is in some measure due to 
the vigilance of the librarians of the 
country? 

Only within the last few months have 
we been vouchsafed a glimpse of the 
promised land in the printed cards for 
current documents henceforth to be 
issued by the document office in Wash- 
ington, after a full forty years' wander- 
ing in the wilderness which, unaided, we 
found ourselves so sadly unable to sub- 
due. These blessings were in part se- 
cured through our own efforts, let us 
believe, and does it not follow that with 
the example of the National association 
of librarians in the matter of national 
documents before us, the state associ- 
ations of librarians too are confronted 
with opportunities, and with duties with 
respect to the documents of their several 
states, which should not be lightly 
brushed aside? 

What then is it that we desire and 
what do we hope to accomplish? To 
the first question I conceive the answer 
to be simple, and easily given; to the 
second I have no answer now. That is 
for the association to say after careful 
thought and consideration. Our pres- 
ent duty, perhaps all that we can hope 
to do at this meeting, is to consider 
some of the attributes of our state doc- 
uments, and to formulate a bill of par- 
ticulars setting forth our ideas. 

Beginning at the end, I would bring 
up the method by which the state pub- 
lications of Illinois are distributed to 
the public libraries of the state. Fol- 
lowing is the law governing both the 
printing and distributing — indeed, the 
only mention I can find on the statutes 
of the whole subject. The ch'apter is 
headed State contracts. A commission 
consisting of the attorney-general, 
secretary of state, state treasurer and 
auditor of public accounts is created, 
and the subject matter under their juris- 
diction is set forth as being the fur- 
nishing of all fuel, stationery and print- 
ing paper for the use of the state, and 
the copying, printing, binding and dis- 
tributing the laws and journals, reports 
and all other printing and distributing 
•ordered by the general assembly. 



These are the things to be done by state 
contract. The printing (which is divid- 
ed into four grades) shall be done under 
the general direction and supervision of 
the commissioners of state contracts, 
and the printing-expert (an officer 
created by this act). All printing shall 
be delivered at the expense of the con- 
tractor, at the state house, to the order 
of the state. At the close of the fiscal 
year of each biennial period the Com- 
missioners of state contracts shall desig- 
nate what reports shall have precedence 
in the order of printing. The secretary 
of state shall deliver to the contractor 
. . . the paper required to execute the 
work. 

There follow certain instructions as 
to binding and a general and rather 
vague list is given of those to whom 
these documents shall be distributed, 
this list including each library, each 
educational, each literary and each his- 
torical institution in the state. But this 
distribution is not effected directly. 
On the contrary the law provides fur- 
ther that all books and documents re- 
quired by this act to be distributed to 
officers or persons in this state or to 
libraries or other institutions located 
therein, shall be transmitted by the con- 
tractor to the county clerks of the re- 
spective counties. The county clerk 
shall distribute the same to all parties 
entitled to receive them. 

Here then we have a chain of func- 
tionaries, starting with the Commission- 
ers of state contracts, four gentlemen 
charged with other and to them far 
more important duties, who as a side 
issue are to supervise the publication of 
the state reports. The contract printer 
whose business it is to print, is ordered 
to pack and ship under the nominal 
direction of the secretary of state, who 
in another place is directed to make 
"judicious distribution." The county 
clerk, -whose business is with the affairs 
of his own county, is burdened with the 
final distribution, a burden of which, at 
least in Cook county, he acquits him- 
self by postal card notifications. What 
is the inevitable result? Merely that 
what is everybody's business is nobody's 
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business, and the wonder is tiiat we ever 
get any documents at all. As a matter 
of fact we get them so irregularly and 
erratically that we should sometimes be 
tempted to consider ourselves favored 
if in the statutory "judicial" distribution 
we should be deprived of the favor. 

The intervention of a year between 
the adjournment of a legislature, or the 
completion of a fiscal period, and the 
appearance of the reports covering it is 
not at all uncommon. The last session 
of the general assembly adjourned a 
full year ago, but no library in Chicago 
has yet received the journals of that 
session, or rather, the invitation of the 
county clerk to come and take them 
away, though the session laws have been 
received. The eighth publication of the 
Illinois State historical library, a doc- 
ument of great historical interest and 
value, and containing the transactions 
of the State historical society for the 
meeting of January, 1903, was received 
March, 1904. I should have liked to see 
the transactions of the society's session 
of the present year, if only to find a list 
of its present officers; but we shall be 
fortunate if we receive them in time for 
the next meeting of this association. 
No volume of the assembly reports for 
the session of 1901 has yet been forth- 
coming, a fact which leads to the sus- 
picion that the printing of such reports 
has been discontinued, a suspicion which 
however can not be verified. 

It is the frequent experience of li- 
brarians to be told in reply to requests 
for reports long overdue, that such re- 
ports are not yet printed, and that the 
reporting officer has no information as 
to when they will be ready. Much of 
the delay is of course to be ascribed to 
the archaic practice of printing many of 
the reports only, biennially, as though 
the general assembly were the only 
body to be considered, but when we 
take the list of reports ostensibly printed 
annually, and those printed biennially 
and those printed ^'occasionally" and 
check them up, we see how many are 
behind, and how great the danger that 
we shall never receive them at all. 

In matters of printing and binding, it 



is, perhaps, the part of wisdom to sus- 
pend judgment for the present. The 
unspeakable shoddiness of much of the 
documentary material heretofore issued 
under state auspices is notorious. 
Neither paper, typography nor binding is 
at all calculated to withstand even ordi- 
nary wear, and the dilapidated wrecks 
which grace our library shelves are 
pathetic witnesses — not of the proverty 
of this great state, but of the indiffer- 
ence of her servants toward the fit habil- 
itation and preservation of her records. 

There are however some signs of the 
dawn of a better day. Some of the 
most recent documents that have ar- 
rived — that is, in most cases, those of 
the year before last— appear in neat 
linen covers, printed cleanly, on reason- 
ably white paper, and present an aspect 
which, while still far from ideal, is at 
least encouragingly better than it was 
in the memory of man. 

There are some other points in which 
changes might be suggested, but the 
risk of obscuring these few vital defects 
would deter us from entering too deeply 
into details all at once. And here let it 
be recorded that in the matters above 
noted Illinois is by no means the only 
culprit. A comparison of state practices 
shows, for instance, that lateness in dis- 
tribution is not at all an uncommon evil, 
while we know that the character of the 
average state document, judged by the 
ordinary standards of typographic fit- 
ness, is generally disreputable. Brilliant 
exceptions to this dead level of shod- 
diness are furnished by the admirable, 
often sumptuous reports issued and dis- 
tributed, freely and promptly, by the 
states of Massachusetts and New York; 
shining examples of how administrative 
publications may be made a credit to 
the state, a delight to the librarian and 
a joy forever to the user. 

In this connection I venture to call 
attention to the objects and aims of the 
National association of state librarians, 
and to the clear duty devolving upon 
the state library associations of holding 
up the hands of their respective state 
librarians who, through the agency of 
that organization, are endeavoring to 
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mitigate some of the document evils. 
The National association of state libra- 
rians as a body naturally deals with the 
subject collectively, looking to its mem- 
bers in each state to carry out its recom- 
mendations and to further its plans 
Want of time prevents consideration of 
the laudable and wholly excellent am- 
bitions of the State Librarians' associ- 
ation as set forth in the proceedings of 
its meeting at Niagara Falls last summer. 
At present they are chiefly concerned 
with seeking uniformity in the prepa- 
ration and publication of the legislative 
documents of the several states, and an 
examination of the recommendations of 
the committee shows in how many re- 
spects Illinois falls short of the ideals 
sought. It appears to me quite inevita- 
ble that the state librarians, in attempt- 
ing to carry out the plans of their 
association, should expect and receive 
the active cooperation of bodies such as 
ours; and on the other hand, I should 
think that if this association deems it 
feasible to take up the question of state 
documents, the state librarian de facto, 
w hatever the actual title may be, should 
be called in for aid and counsel in the 
double capacity of state librarian and 
of local representative of the State 
Librarians' association. 

Now, what can we accomplish? As 
I have said before, I do not know. That 
is for the association to say. Possibly 
the subject, while of considerable im- 
portance to the largest of our libraries, 
will not seem of sufficient gravity to 
justify the expenditure of our time. 
These matters I hope will be brought 
out in discussion. The whole matter 
seems capable of being traced back to 
the indifference of the constituted 
authorities. And by this I do not mean 
the wilful indifference and premedi- 
tated neglect of these officers as much 
as the sense of unimportance bred of 
the peculiar provisions of our state law. 
It seems clear that with thecomplicated 
and slow-moving machinery in this state, 
each cog of which is apparently chiefly 
interested in passing the business on to 
the next, like the button in the child- 
ren's game, we can not expect much 



improvement. In looking about the 
country we find that the most satisfac- 
tory state publications and the best 
administration of them come from those 
states which have entrusted these mat- 
ters wholly to the state libraries — state 
libraries in fact as well as in name, 
regularly and independently organized 
and constituted as such. Is it advisable 
or practicable to begin an agitation for 
the creation of a document office in our 
state library, and a revision of the law, 
or is this too large a contract? Pos- 
sibly if we ventured out upon such an 
expedition we should soon nnd ourselves 
buffeted upon a boundless sea of trouble; 
perhaps our bark should quickly come 
to grief on the wide reefs of state con- 
tracts. Perhaps the mere formulation 
of our desires would suffice. I believe 
as I have said that the whole thing is at 
present nobody's business in particular. 
It may be that if we merely called at- 
tention to it some one would take it up. 
At any rate I have ventured to take up 
your time with the subject, partly from 
the selfish standpoint of one library. I 
know that at least one library would be 
grateful for a change, however brought 
about. Whether it is the business of 
this association to attempt to bring it 
about and whether we shall be able to 
cope with it with any prospect of suc- 
cess I prefer to leave an open question, 
partly because I am unable to reply to 
It, and partly also to stimulate a thor- 
ough discussion w^hich I trustwill follow. 



A useful little book is How to study 
literature, by Benjamin A. Heydrick. 
It is conveniently arranged for teachers 
or students, in two parts; the first, a 
general description of the nature and 
classes of literature, with general sug- 
gestions for the study of narrative, lyric 
and dramatic poetry, fiction, the essay 
and the oration; the second, giving 
specimen studies of one good example 
of each of the six classes. In addition 
the book contains appendices defining 
figjLires of speech, notes on versification, 
and a list of recommended reading 
chosen from the best English and 
American authors. 
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Illinois Library Association 

The Illinois Library association held 
its ninth annual meeting at the public 
library of Decatur, April 19-21. The 
meeting was a very satisfactory one 
because of the perfect arrangements 
planned and carried out by the local 
committee, because of the personal ele- 
ment which was strong through the 
entire meeting, and the informality with 
which the members participated in the 
discussions. The sessions were held in 
the attractive second story rooms of the 
library, and the restful beauty of the 
building added to the pleasure of the 
occasion. The program has already ap- 
peared in Public Libraries and was 
carried out without change. 

The council at its first session author- 
ized the treasurer to take a membership 
for the association in the American 
League of civic improvement. 

The regular session convened on April 
19. The association was welcomed by 
Hon. Owen Scott, who spoke of the 
numerous attractions of Decatur, and 
showed that she compared lavorably 
with other cities. In responding, Miss 
Sharp assured Mr Scott that Decatur was 
so delightful a convention city that no 
insistence was necessary for the associa- 
tion to accept her invitation 

Library institutes 

The president then spoke of the li- 
brary institutes, which it was proposed 
to hold during the coming year. These 
will resemble teachers' institutes, being 
a gathering of librarians from a radius 
of a number of miles, at a center where 
there will be some instruction and more 
discussion than there is time for in the 
ordinary library meeting. There will 
not be an elaborate plan but one or two 
institutes will be held according to the 
funds. 

The needs are a good conductor, an 
active committee, and an inspiring 
speaker, and the expenses are for adver- 
tising, for the conductor whose time can 
often be given, a speaker who may pos- 
sibly be found close at hand, and the 
local expenses which the local library 
may be willing to assume. In New York 



money was raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, but after the first year the insti- 
tutes were so successful that state aid 
was granted, and a conductor hired to 
give full time to the work. The insti- 
tutes there are graded so that the in- 
struction is progressive from year to 
year. 

Library conditions in Illinois are ex- 
aggerated on account of the large and 
flourishing libraries in the northern part 
of the state; the rest of the state is dif- 
ferent. There are 124 free circulating 
libraries in Illinois, 16 of which are not 
tax supported. Of these, 81 have less 
than 500OV., 15 others have between 
5000 and io,ooov., 15 others between 
10,000 and 20,000, and only 13 libraries 
have over 20,ooov. Of the towns in 
which these 124 libraries are situated, 76 
have less than 5000 inhabitants. Out of 
102 in the state, there are 34 entire 
counties without any free public library. 
The farmers' institutes have 183 travel- 
ing libraries in 68 counties and the 
women's clubs have 270 in 50 counties. 

In the last two years many subscrip- 
tion libraries have changed to free li- 
braries because of Carnegie gifts. Not 
all the gifts to Illinois libraries have 
been from Mr Carnegie, for over §4,000,- 
000 have come as bequests from citizens, 
notably the John Crerar bequest. 

Libraries in small towns can not afford 
to pay their librarians' expenses to li- 
brary meetings, and the salaries will not 
allow the librarians to pay their own 
expenses. It is for this reason that the 
institutes are desirable. The executive 
board has voted to hold institutes; the 
council has sanctioned the action and 
letters have been sent out to secure con- 
tributions. Leaders are to be had; li- 
braries have offered to entertain insti- 
tutes; all that is necessary now is that 
the association should take action and 
appoint a committee to have charge of 
the work. 

In the absence of the secretary, who 
was detained by illness, her report was 
read by the secretary pro tem. An ex- 
planation was given for the nonappear- 
ance of the ^'suggestive list" prepared 
by the Wisconsin commission. The 
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copy which was ready for the printer 
was destroyed when the Capitol at 
Madison was burned, but it is expected 
that the book will be ready for distribu- 
tion late in the summer. 

The treasurer's report showed a bal- 
ance on hand of g86.o6, $30 of which 
was contributed for library institutes. 

Illinois libraries 

Miss Sharp, for the committee on sta- 
tistics, reported progress. The History 
of libraries in Illinois will probably be 

Erinted early in the summer. All the li- 
raries mentioned in the report of the 
United States Commissioner of educa- 
tion have been traced, and their present 
condition given or what has become of 
them, if they are not now in existence, 
together with a list of their publications 
as far as possible. The list of school 
libraries has been taken from the report 
of the Hi^h school visitor. The library 
legislation in the state from its begin- 
ning is collected, while the Illinois 
school law is also compared with the 
school laws of every other state. There 
is one chapter on library buildings giv- 
ing exterior and interior views and 
plans, and another consists of reports on 
children's work from representative li- 
braries. 

The committee on preservation of 
records sent a report of progress and 
asked to be continued. 

In the absence of Mr Hopkins, Miss 
Sharp gave the report of the financial 
directors. The Illinois Library associa- 
tion was incorporated two years ago, 
and is now in a position to do the work 
of a commission, if it had money. An 
effort is being made to establish libiary 
extension work. It is desirable that this 
should be centralized and the University 
of Illinois has offered its library build- 
ing for headquarters while the work can 
be done through the Library school. 
The directors recommend that the asso- 
ciation try to get small sums for im- 
mediate use in library institutes. They 
would like S2000 for two years for a 
traveling librarian, to be donated by a 
large library. This would show what 
could be done, and also what could not 



be done without more. The legislature 
could then be asked for a small appro- 
priation for this purpose. 

The rest of the afternoon was spent in 
a visit to the James Millikin university. 
President Lord and Miss Aliin, the li- 
brarian, with other members of the fac- 
ulty, received the visitors and conducted 
them through the various buildings and 
finally to the roof, from which there is a 
fine view of the surrounding country. 

The hospitality of Dr and Mrs Wil- 
liam Barnes made the evening a delight- 
ful one and gave the members of the 
association an opportunity to enjoy their 
beautiful home as well as to get better 
acquainted with each other. 

Wednesday morning 

C. B. Roden occupied the chair dur- 
ing the Wednesday morning session, and 
in his capacity of committee of one on 
the care and distribution of documents, 
read a paper on the Care and distribu- 
tion of documents. (See page 285). 

Mr Utterback, of the State depart- 
ment at Springfield, was called upon to 
answer the question as to the mailing- 
list for public documents, and took the 
opportunity to make a general state- 
ment regarding the state documents. 
The law provides the number of each 
document to be printed. A certain 
number of these go to the members of 
the legislature, the departments, the 
secretary of state, the State library, etc. 
The distribution is largely in the hands 
of the secretary of state, except in the 
case of farmers' bulletins, publications 
of the historical society and some 
ottiers. It is best to be on the mailing- 
list of the secretary of state. This is 
better than getting the documents from 
the county clerks, although it means 
paying the transportation, for the law 
makes no provision for that. 

Illinois documents are as good as the 
average and changes are being made to 
improve them. Since 1896 the series 
of Assembly reports, as such, have been 
discontinued. They now appear sepa- 
rately as about 90 different documents, 
all but two or three of which can be ob- 
tained from the secretary of state. A 
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list of them can be had from him on 
application. It might be worth while 
for the Illinois Library association to 
make an effort, through the legislature, 
to have the distribution done by a spe- 
cial officer. The contractors can not 
well be done away with; they can, and 
probably do, do the work as well as any 
one else would. The law provides for 
the use of long primer and nonpareil 
type, solid. Brevier type, leaded, would 
be an improvement. The association 
might be able to bring about a change 
in the typography. 

Mr Currey of Evanston spoke of the 
poor binding, and suggested that the as- 
sociation take steps to remedy the mat- 
ter, though it is better not to try to do 
too much at once. 

Mr Hostetter thought it was an op- 
portune time for the Illinois Library 
association to make an effort toward 
improvement in the state documents, 
because other organizations were work- 
ing along the same line. The farmers' 
institutes have tried to set a time limit 
for the publication of its report, but 
have not been successful. The state 
horticultural report is a creditable book 
in type, paper, and binding, because the 
society has an appropriation and has 
the report published in open market, 60 
or 90 days after the meeting. Contract- 
ors are masters of the situation. If the 
Illinois Library association would draft 
resolutions it would help the farmers* 
institutes and others who are working 
for improvement. 

Miss Ahern said that Illinois was not 
doing as well as other states, and as 
long as we thought the work was as 
good as we could get, it would be no 
better. There is no reason, if other 
states can have strong systems of pub- 
lic documents in connection with their 
state libraries, why Illinois should not. 
It is the fault of the law and there will 
be no improvement so long as the pres- 
ent conditions exist 

The State library should be separated 
from the secretary of state's office. It 
is to the credit of the Illinois State li- 
brary that it has made what progress it 
has with the present organization. There 



should be a library department, recog- 
nized as the other departments are, 
which should keep in touch with the li- 
braries of the state, so that if a report 
of special value is issued librarians may 
know what, when, where, and how it 
might be obtained. If reports are worth 
printing at all, they are worth making of 
use to libraries. There should be a def- 
inite system, and a definite number of 
journals and documents should be given 
to the State library for the libraries of 
the state. Illinois is behind other states 
in- this territory in allowing its State li- 
brary to be a political plum attached to 
the office of the secretary of state. 

Mr Utterback spoke again of the 
mailing-list in the office of the secretary 
of state on which there are 300 libraries. 
If these do not receive documents, ex- 
cept the publications of the farmers' 
institutes, state historical and horticul- 
tural societies, and possibly some others, 
they should send a card to the secre- 
tary and they will then receive them. 
A list of publications to be had has 
been sent to all the libraries. This can 
be checked for documents wanted, and 
returned to the secretary, who will send 
on the books. 

On a show of hands, less than half a 
dozen libraries were counted as having 
received this mailing-list. 

Mr Hostetter moved that the council 
be instructed to formulate a plan re- 
garding the form of publication of state 
documents to be embodied in a bill or 
memorial to be placed before the next 
legislature. The motion was carried. 

The chairman read a communication 
from Prof. Shepherdson, of the univer- 
sity of Chicago, who is preparing the 
report on the Archives in Illinois for 
the Public archives commission of the 
American historical association. Prof. 
Shepherdson had found many difficul- 
ties in getting material for his report, 
and asked for suggestions from the 
members of the association relating to 
subject matter, methods or arrangement. 

Miss Ahern said that Illinois was 
especially rich in manuscripts in the 
hands of private individuals and urged 
the librarians present to influence the 
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owners as far as possible to deposit them 
with the public libraries. Families often 
keep them without a proper apprecia- 
tion of their public value and sometimes 
destroy them. 

Miss Sharp brought up the question 
whether it was better for the sake of 
original research to have this historical 
material deposited in the scattered pub- 
lic libraries or in the State historical li- 
brary? If it is in one place, it is easier to 
know just what there is. In Illinois the 
State historical society is composed of 
those interested in the county historical 
societies, and collects material through- 
out the state, depositing it in the State 
historical library, where the state pays 
for publication and preservation. 

Mr Currey said that in Evanston the 
local historical society had gathered 
much material of personal interest from 
early settlers. The State historical so- 
ciety had offered to take it and care for 
it, but if it was in Springfield it could 
not be used for local purposes. They 
were willing to send duplicates to Spring- 
field but not the originals. 

Before adjourning the chairman ex- 
tended the thanks of the association to 
Mr Utterback, of the State library at 
Springfield, for his contributions to the 
meeting. They were especially appre- 
ciated, as this is the first time any offi- 
cial has been present at an association 
meeting and explained matters from an 
official viewpoint. 

Wednesday afternoon 

Miss Price of Blue Island presided at 
the very helpful session on reference 
work on Wednesday afternoon. She 
spoke briefly of the reference books 
which she thought most necessary. 

Mrs Henderson of Joliet considered 
the bound files of periodicals among the 
most valuable reference books. She 
asks people in town to send their peri- 
odicals to the library when they clean 
house instead of destroying them. A 
number of the members spoke of the 
value of the Living age and North Ameri- 
can review and advised that sets be com- 
pleted even at considerable cost. 

Mr Currey quoted Dr G. E. Wire as 



saying that everything really important 
has been rewritten during the last 50 
years, so if funds are limited, the money 
should not be spent for the earlier vol- 
umes of the periodicals. 

Miss Simpson of Urbana had also 
found it to be true that subjects which 
appear in early periodicals are almost 
repeated decades after. She spoke of 
the slip-list, kept at the university of 
Illinois library, of questions, with the 
answers, which required as much as 15 
or 20 minutes to find. This is kept at 
the reference desk, together with slips 
for short bibliographies which are not 
cataloged. Also a list of poems by title 
and sometimes by author and first line. 

Miss Price keeps a list of the cabinet 
officers with dates and references to 
newspaper articles and portraits. 

Miss Seybold of Jacksonville spoke on 

Self-help vs dependence 

In these three words is a problem of 
many sides. Any solution depends to a 
large degree on the conditions peculiar 
to the individual library. To the col- 
lege library this question would present 
one aspect, to the public library another. 
I shall speak from the point of view 
of the latter. 

To be worthy of its high calling, a 
public library must educate. Reference 
work is the channel through which its 
educative influences reach out into the 
various departments of life. The ques- 
tion Self-help vs dependence concerns 
the very heart of reference work. It 
has to do with the personal element — 
the relation of the library as an edu- 
cational institution to the individual. 

In this branch of activity is deter- 
mined to a large extent the policy of the 
library. Shall it through its reference 
department furnish all desired informa- 
tion in such way that the inquirer need do 
nothing but read what is placed before 
him with article and page indicated, or 
shall it by teaching him an intelligent 
use of the catalog, open-shelf and refer- 
ence tools give him the means to edu- 
cate himself? These are questions to 
give us pause. 

The conditions which enter into any 
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solution of this problem are various and 
perplexing. The class of people who 
come for reference work is of varied 
character. Different environment and 
training have given varying degrees of 
refinement and education. Every walk 
of life is represented. The college pro- 
fessor, the student, the club woman, the 
business man, the mechanic — all come 
here for the same purpose. If college 
professors and students were the only 

Catrons of a reference room, there would 
e no question of self-help, for with little 
assistance they could help themselves. 
This difference in the class of people 
creates a condition unfavorable to self- 
help. 

But though these patrons vary as re- 
gards class and education, in nine cases 
out of ten, they are alike in one respect — 
their ignorance of the scope of reference 
books, of the classification, the use of 
the catalog, and in many cases the use 
even of the table of contents and index 
of a book. An array of books in a ref- 
erence room is as so much Greek to the 
average person. Perhaps we have all 
experienced that shock when, after tell- 
ing some one that volume six of a cer- 
tain encyclopaedia contained the article 
he wanted, we found him lo minutes 
later staring in hopeless despair at the 
row of volumes, wondering perhaps 
what Cli-Dea meant. Those who use 
reference books familiarly can not ap- 
preciate the fact that nine out of ten 
do not know how to use these tools, and 
are confused rather than aided by them. 
The exterior of these books offers no 
clue to the contents. The number, the 
arrangement means nothing. 

But not only do the difference in the 
class of people and their ignorance for 
the molt part hinder the cause, but the 
infinite variety of requests which tax a 
reference librarian, renders him unable 
in many cases to do more than place the 
desired material before the mquirer. 
With several people waiting there is not 
sufficient time for individual instruction. 
The time too of the inquirer may be 
limited. One man takes a half-hour out 
of a very busy life to prepare a paper 
which outside duty demands. He has 



his own library, has used the public li- 
brary very seldom but supports it quite 
cheerfully. He comes to the reference 
room, tells you perhaps that he has just 
30 minutes to spend, and wants the best- 
articles on Matthew Arnold. I fancy 
that if 10 of those precious 30 minutes 
were spent in showing him how to help 
himself the next time he came to the li- 
brary, there would be no next time, and 
another name would be enrolled on the 
list of tax grumblers. Then there are 
days when it seems as if every request 

f)resents a new problem and when the 
ibrarian has had to consult not only the 
reference books, but books in the stacks, 
public documents, pamphlets and innu- 
merable indexes. With such conditions, 
it is difficult to formulate a hard and fast 
rule which will suit every person and 
occasion. What may be cure in one in- 
stance may be poison in another, as in 
that of the business man above cited. 

The highest form of reference work 
however, is that which teaches the in- 
quirer how to help himself. I submit 
some suggestions which may aid in com- 
ing a little nearer the ideal. First of 
all, the open-shelf generously supplied 
with labels is of great value in teaching 
the public the classification. Every 
member of the library staff should be a 
committee of one, to seize every oppor- 
tunity to explain classification and shelf 
arrangement. Much can be done at the 
loan desk bydirecting an inquirer to the 
class of books when one of that class 
and not a specific title is called for. The 
next essential and a most important one 
is the dictionary catalog, minutely an- 
alytical, and made from the point of 
view of the reference librarian. He 
knows the weak points of the collection. 
On every possible occasion, the public 
should be made to feel that the catalog 
is for their use. The impression pre- 
vails with some that it is for the library 
staff alone. A statement explainingthe 
purpose and arrangement of the diction- 
ary catalog should be placed over or 
near the case whenever possible; indi- 
vidual instruction on the use ot the cata- 
log should be given. But individual in- 
struction at the open-shelf, the loan desk 
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or the catalog is more or less haphaz- pupils instruction in library science, 

ard. Systematic instruction to different such work will devolve on the librarian, 

classes of people will prove of greatest But every talk on the use of reference 

value. books will repay many fold. A round 

In Jacksonville; this winter, talks were table for the study of reference books 

given in all the schools on the classifica- would prove a blessing to teachers and 

tion and use of the catalog. A small club women as well as to the library. If 

library of a dozen class books and a they preferred, the librarian could give 

miniature dictionary catalog were used a few talks to the different clubs during 

for illustration. In the children's room the year. Such a talk to one of the clubs, 

came problems such as: find a short ac- illustrated by books and catalog cards, 

count of Washington, Lincoln; an article proved very helpful to our library and 
on whales; something about London; - aroused new interest on the part of the 

the definition of so-and-so and, so far as members of that club. Thus through 

possible when requests were made, chil- these or similar methods, the library can 

dren were directed to the class of books teach many of its patrons. Those who 

and taught to find the information they do not come under the school or club 

needed. The results were astonishing, class, and who can not be reached by 

It becomes a matter of pride with many systematic instruction, must be reached 

children to know how to use the catalog by the "whenever possible" method, 

and where to find books. Our story which means show some one how to 

hour was made to help in this work. If help himself whenever you can. I like 

the story hour was on birds, the atten- too the suggestion made in an article in 

tion of the children was called to the Public Libraries for February — the 

fact that 598 meant birds, and at the acquainting of the general public with a 

close of the hour they were eager to find knowledge of reference books "through 

other 598 books. The work with chil- the daily papers.*' Short well-annotated 

dren in this direction is most encourag- book lists succeed always better than 

ing While the new system of educa- long ones unannotated. I believe that 

tion in the public schools has its many if short lists explaining the scope and 

good points, it does not teach the child value of different classes of reference 

the alphabet as an alphabet, and so is books were printed at regular intervals 

not conducive to aiding him in using in the local papers, much could be ac- 

dictionaries, cyclopaedias and indexes, complished in educating the general 

And while the children learn at school public. 

to read by the word and sentence This question of Self-help vs depend- 
method, it devolves upon the libraries to ence is well worthy our earnest con- 
teach them the art of using an orderly sideration. Shall the public library edu- 
alphabet. With talks at school supple- cate by giving men the means to become 
mented by practical work at the library, educated? Shall it on the other hand 
children learn more and more the in- develop mere parasites to grow at the 
valuable lesson of self-help. And if expense of the library and the reference 
they can be taught to use the open-shelf work? 

and catalog, is it not reasonable to sup- In regard to work with clubs, Miss 

pose that they will grow naturally into Parham said the Bloomington club pro- 

the useof alargercollection and catalog? grams often include a supplementary 

But systematic instruction should not reading list, made by the program com- 

stop at the graded schools. Practical mittee, which is very helpful, 

talks on the use of the library, perhaps Miss Simpson explained that the Uni- 

one a month, should be given at the versity of Illinois library cooperates 

high school or any other schools or col- with the Champaign public library in 

leges located in the town. Until the making lists for the clubs, which are 

time comes when schools generally will typewritten in duplicate, one copy being 

recognize the importance of giving sent to the leader of the meeting and 
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the other filed and listed in the Univer- 
sity library. The policy at the Univer- 
sity is to teach independence. Many 
students take pride in knowing how to 
use the library, while there are others 
who need a great deal of help. 

Miss Milner, of the State normal uni- 
versity library, meets the students in 
two classes when they first come and 
explains the use of the catalog, books, 
etc., and impresses them with the fact 
that the librarian is willing to help them. 
During the year the teachers report to 
her subjects of research for the students 
and she prepares a list of the places 
where the students will find references 
on each subject. She also files and in- 
dexes her reference lists. 

Bruce Smith, of the Decatur high 
school, spoke on the Schools and refer- 
ence work. Secondary education is not 
concerned with research work, but stress 
is laid on knowing things. In the high 
school the text book covers the subject 
while reference work is of minor im- 
portance, and the student should be put 
in possession of the material with the 
least possible expenditure of energy on 
his part. To this end teachers should 
make their references very definite. 
The history, English and science classes 
most need reference work. Science 
needs up-to-date material — current peri- 
odicals, cyclopaedias, etc. History needs 
good general works, sources and books 
treating of special periods. Literature 
classes need works on the history of lit- 
erature and technical books on form. 
For class reference work there should 
be duplicates of the books used by large 
classes. 

The library professes to be an educa- 
tor, and should cooperate with the high 
school in courses of reading, the lists 
being supervised by the literature teach- 
ers. High school students read tre- 
mendously, and they should get hold of 
books that are a part of the literature of 
the world, that make for culture and 
greater and wider sympathies, and the 
true values of life. If this makes a cir- 
cumscribed circle in which the students 
are to read, the library should duplicate 
the books so that large classes may 



have them. Teachers change often, but 
teachers of literature are coming more 
and more to be teachers of literature. 
If it takes money to supply the books, 
it is the people's money but it is also for 
the people's children, and the library 
should oe as truly ipor them as the 
schools. 

On the Scope of reference work, Miss 
Parham of Bloomington spoke of work 
for, i) Clubs; club lists can be made in 
the summer if the program committees 
will report to the librarian early enough ; 
2) High schools; some teachers want 
books for the student on a reserve table 
in the library while others prefer to take 
them to the school building; 3) Grades; 
in Bloomington the supervisor looks up 
the books for the teachers; 4) News- 
paper men, who want biographies or 
other articles in a hurry; 5) Reference 
work by mail for out-of-town people; 
and, 6) Reference work by telephone 
for people in town. Many references 
as well as the Abridged Poole may be 
kept at the loan desk to answer ques- 
tions quickly. The next subject was, 
Don'ts in reference work, by Minnie E. 
Dill, Decatur public library. See page 
283. 

Following the symposium on refer- 
ence work, Miss Ahern presided over a 
question box which occupied the rest 
of the afternoon. The questions were 
those which were perplexing some of 
those present, and the answers were 
helpful to them and interesting to all. 

Wednesday evening 

E. G. Routzahn, field secretary of the 
American league of civic improvement, 
was the speaker at the evenmg session, 
which was held at the Congregational 
church. He spoke of the relation of li- 
braries to civic improvement, and illus- 
trated his lecture with many stereopticon 
views, showing changes that had been 
made in streets and yards and also views 
of a number of libraries. The lecture 
was one of much interest and at its close 
the association adjourned to the library, 
where the members of the library staff 
received them and afforded them an- 
other opportunity for the sociability 
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which characterized the entire meeting. 
Thursday morning 

A trustees meeting was held at nine 
o'clock, Thursday morning. The plan 
for library extension proposed by the 
association was heartily endorsed by 
them. (See report elsewhere.) 

Miss Sharp opened the meeting at 
ten o'clock and introduced the speakers. 

Mrs E. M. Bacon, president of the 
Illinois Federation of women's clubs, 
spoke briefly of the traveling libraries 
of the federation, of which there are 
about three hundred. The clubs stand 
ready to cooperate with the librarians 
so that the work both are trying to do 
may be done in the best way. 

A. B. Hostetter, secretary of the 
farmers' institates, told about the in- 
stitutes' traveling libraries. They have 
201 libraries, with 9250V. The first ob- 
ject of the libraries is to supply agricul- 
tural and domestic science material to 
the farmers and their wives, but books 
of all classes are included in order to 
foster the reading habit. The libraries 
often go to places where there is no col- 
lection of books of any description and 
it is very gratifying when a second or 
third library is asked for by any com- 
munity. The result of the placing of 
one library in a place where no books 
were owned by the people was ten news- 
paper and six magazine subscriptions 
•(including the Literary digest), within six 
months. 

Old worn-out books should never be 
sent to people who are not used to read- 
ing. Only fresh, clean books should be 
allowed to make the first impressions. 
The reading should not be all along the 
line of work. Variety is needed in each 
library to meet the needs of all, while 
the young should have their aspirations 
trained to higher things. It is not 
enough for libraries to afford temporary 
entertainment; they should educate 
people in the knowledge of books and 
pride of ownership, showing them what 
and how to buy. 

Miss Sharp prefaced her remarks on 
the legislative outlook with a brief out- 
line of the history of the association 



from its organization in 1896. The Fed- 
eration of women's clubs and the Illi- 
nois Teachers' association, as well as the 
library association, had worked for a 
commission, but because of lack of unity 
of plan, all had failed. When hope of 
overcoming the legislature's prejudice 
against commissions was abandoned, 
another plan for the accomplishment of 
the work was necessary, so_the associa- 
tion was incorporated after consultation 
with other commissions This will ac- 
complish the same end as a commission 
if the association can get money. Cir- 
culars for this purpose were sent out and 
money has already been received for in- 
stitutes to be held in May. The chair- 
man of the literature committee of the 
federation has generously helped in the 
distribution of these circulars. If the 
efforts to obtain money in other ways 
for a traveling librarian fail, shall the 
legislature be asked for $2000? Shall 
more be asked for later? Is enough 
use made of the township law, or should 
the taxable unit be increased? The as- 
sociation is not committed to any one 
line of action and if one method fails, 
another can be tried. 

Miss Sharp then introduced Alice S. 
Tyler, secretary of the Iowa library 
commission, who spoke on the 

Work of library extension in Iowa 

The aim and purpose of library com- 
missions have become so familiar to li- 
brary workers that it would seem almost 
safe before such an audience as this to 
assume an acquaintance with the rea- 
sons for their existence. Nevertheless, 
as there may possibly be those here who 
are not familiar with what is being done 
in a number of states by library com- 
missions, it may be well to briefly review 
their purpose and methods. 

State encouragement and supervision 
of public library interests have come to 
be recognized as important in the fur- 
thering of the system of public educa- 
tion. Massachusetts was the first state 
to see the importance of fostering and 
encouraging this interest, which has 
much to do in developing a sound and 
intelligent citizenship, and therefore the 
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Massachusetts legislature created a li- 
brary commission in 1890. The chief 
duty of this commission was to use every 
effort to make good books accessible 
to all the people of that great common- 
wealth, by means of free public libraries. 
Since that time, 19 other states have 
seen the importance of library develop- 
ment and have secured legislation pro- 
viding for library commissions. The 
states now having library commissions 
are: Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, Vermont, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Georgia, New Jersey, Maine, Indiana, 
Kansas, Colorado, Minnesota, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Iowa, Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Delaware, Nebraska. 

'^Differing materially in composition 
and in methods, their common aim is to 
inspire communities with a desire for li- 
brary service, to foster zeal in literary 
work, to aid by advice and example, to 
simplify methods and act as an agency 
for the application of public spirit and 
private bounty in the direction of li- 
brary interests/' 

It has been seen that as our public 
school system evolved, it was necessary 
to give direction and encouragement to 
it. This is done through the Depart- 
ment of public instruction in each state. 
In a similar though in a much smaller 
way, the library commission in each 
state is to give direction and encourage- 
ment to the library interests. "No 
thoughtful man can question that it is a 
supreme concern to provide for our peo- 
ple the best of the literature of power 
which inspires and builds character, and 
of the literature of knowledge which in- 
forms and builds prosperity. This can 
be done effectively and economically 
only through free public libraries. A 
limited number can buy or hire their 
books, but experience has proven that 
unless knowledge is as free as air or 
water, it is fearfully handicapped, and the 
state can not afford even the smallest 
obstacle to remain between any of its 
citizens and the desire for either inspi- 
ration or information.'' 

A majority of the states have laws 
providing for the establishment and sup- 
port of free public libraries, but in many 



communities the people need to be en- 
couraged to take advantage of the pro- 
visions of the law. 

In Iowa the library commission was 
created by an act of the twenty-eighth 
general assembly, March 20, 1900. The 
commission consists of seven members, 
three ex-officio and four appointed by 
the governor. These elect a secretary 
not of their number to attend to the 
activities of commission work. The 
rapidly increasing duties of the first two 
years tested the law and showed the 
necessity for certain changes. The 
traveling library work which had been 
in charge of the state library was seen 
to be so closely related to the work of 
the library commission that it was 
thought desirable by all concerned that 
it should be transferred to the commis- 
sion. Therefore the twenty-ninth gen- 
eral assembly revised the law, provided 
for this transfer and increased the ap- 
propriation. 

The activities of the commission have 
varied as the demands of the work have 
required. The secretary through cor- 
respondence and personal visits has be- 
come acquainted with library conditions 
in the state, and every effort is made to 
encourage all cities in the state (of over 
2000 inhabitants), to take advantage of 
the law providing for a municipal tax. 
The demands upon the secretary include 
many phases of work, among which are 
the following: Aiding in the prelimi- 
nary plans for the submission of a li- 
brary tax to the popular vote; assisting 
boards of trustees and librarians in 
organizing libraries for a business-like 
administration; advice regarding library 
records - classification, shelf-list, and 
catalog; aiding in securing a competent 
organizer for properly organizing a li- 
brary according to present methods; 
conferring with library trustees regard- 
ing plans for new buildings, with special 
reference to interior arrangements, that 
provide supervision and economical ad- 
ministration; addressing teachers' meet- 
ings, women's clubs, public meetings, 
etc., on library subjects; selection of 
books; supervision of traveling libraries; 
direction of the Summer library train- 
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ing school; keeping accurate records of 
the work of the commission and all ex- 
penditures; correspondence on many 
subjects related to the above-mentioned 
activities. As new needs arise, new 
forms of service will be developed as far 
as means permit. 

Of the many activities which naturally 
grow out of the systematic effort of a 
state to advance library interests, those 
most generally accepted are the travel- 
ing library (Iowa has i2,ooov.), a period- 
ical exchange or clearing-house, some 
method of instruction for librarians 
(usually by a summer school), the free 
use of printed matter for giving public- 
ity to the work and for furnishing library 
information, and aggressive library work 
in general. 

Extension in the sense of enlarging, 
widening or expanding at once conveys 
the thought of growth, and while the 
term library extension is a large and in- 
clusive term and really covers all the 
activities of a state library commission, 
which exists for the purpose of extend- 
ing the library interests of the state, it is 
also applied more particularly to the 
work of establishing local libraries in 
towns where no such institution exists 
and in aiding in the development and 
enlargement of the local library after it 
is established. In this sense therefore 
library extension takes on a specific 
meaning as one of the most important 
activities of a library commission, and it 
is this particular line of work that, it 
seems to me, needs to be emphasized. 

A public collection of books for the 
free use of the people should exist in 
every town or city. Believing that such 
a collection of books, wisely used, has 
great educational value and has a far- 
reaching influence in molding the char- 
acter of the young people of the com- 
munity, the state has provided that such 
an institution may be established and 
maintained by taxation. One state, 
New Hampshire, provides that it must. 
Many communities, however, are indif- 
ferent to the possibilities and needs of 
such an institution, and some method 
needs to be adopted whereby these are 
brought to realize the advantages which 



are easily within their reach. Here the 
need of the aggressive work of the state 
library commission becomes at once ap- 
parent. The representative of the com- 
mission (secretary, organizer, visitor or 
whatever term may be used) can by 
various methods gain the interest and 
confidence of the people of a community 
and there are usually a few people in 
every community who are ready to take 
the initiative in a movement of this sort. 
In Iowa an unfailing source of strength 
in work of this sort is the club woman 
and in most of the towns they give the 
first impetus to the work. 

It should be borne in mind that en- 
couragement and help fiom the state, 
as represented by a state library com- 
mission representative, carries with it a 
certain force in a community, the value 
of which we should not overlook. 
Where a few people have at first to 
combat the indifference and doubt of a 
majority of the citizens, and have to 
create public sentiment, it means a 
great deal to feel back of their feeble 
efforts the recognition and encourage- 
ment of the state as represented by a 
commission. The local movement at 
once takes on dignity. Furthermore, 
the mere fact of some one outside the 
community coming to talk on the value 
of a library develops an interest which 
at first may be only curiosity. 

A central bureau or center for library 
information and suggestion is certainly 
a source of strength and encouragement 
to those in the state who are trying to 
develop this interest in their commun- 
ities, and an active field worker who 
shall visit these communities and push 
the work of library extension is certainly 
an important factor. How shall such a 
center be maintained, and how shall 
such aggressive field work be done un- 
less there is a permanent income for its 
support? So far, the most reliable plan 
for thus providing for supervision and 
development is through a state appro- 
priation. The name commission may 
be questioned from prejudice against it. 
There may be other ways, but this is the 
method which gives stability and per- 
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manence to tlie work of library exten- 
sion in Iowa. 

The lines most definitely before the 
Iowa Library commission in library ex- 
tension are: i), encouraging and aid- 
ing in the establishment of public libra- 
ries in towns where no libraries exist; 
and 2), improving conditions and raising 
standards in the older libraries by coop- 
eration with librarians and trustees in 
introducing modern methods; 3), aiding 
in the selection of books; 4), advising 
regarding plans for library buildings. 
Incidentally these duties overlap with 
other activities which definitely bear 
upon bringing about related results, 
such as the Summer library school, pub- 
lications of the commission of various 
kinds, etc. which give instruction and 
information. 

In conclusion let me give you just a 
glimpse of one week of field work in li- 
brary extension out of my own experi- 
ence. The first week of this month I 
visited seven towns (Waterloo, Osage, 
Charles City, Nashua, Waverly, Clarks- 
ville and Cedar Falls), driving 12 miles 
to reach one of them; I met four library 
boards, conferred with two building com- 
mittees, made one evening address in a 
small town of about one thousand inhab- 
itants where club women were trying to 
start a library, and inspected the libra- 
ries in five of these towns, conferring 
with the librarian in every instance, in 
one town there being two libraries, one 
in a state institution. In every place I 
was welcomed most cordially and my 
regret always is that I can not give more 
time to field work. It pays. 

Following Miss Tyler's paper, the 
result of the election was announced as 
follows: President, C. B. Roden; vice- 
president, Mary Eileen Ahern; secre- 
tary, Fanny R. Jackson; treasurer, Jane 
P. Hubbell; councilors, A. B. Hostetter, 
Mrs A. G. Evans. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted: 

Resolved: That the Illinois State Li- 
brary association, at the close of its ninth 
annual meeting, desires to express its 
hearty thanks to all those who have 
made considerate arrangement for its 



comfort and entertainment and have 
done so much to promote the success of 
this conference. In particular to the 
trustees, librarian and staff of the De- 
catur public library for their cordial 
welcome to their beautiful building. 
The association deems itself fortunate 
indeed in holding its meetings in these 
pleasant rooms, which are so admirably 
adapted for similar purposes. 

Resolved: That our thanks be given 
to Mayor Shilling, to President Taylor, 
and Miss Allin, of the James Millikin 
university, and to Dr William and Mrs 
Barnes for the hospitality extended to 
the association during its meeting. 

Resolved: That we express our in- 
debtedness to all those not members of 
the association who have contributed to 
our program, for their interesting and 
profitable addresses. 

Mr Routzahn announced that the 
American League of civic improvement 
would furnish material for clubprograms 
on civic improvement. 

The secretary read an invitation to 
the association to hold its next annual 
meeting in Rockford, and Mr Hostetter 
extended a similar one on behalf of 
Springfield, both of which were referred 
to the executive board. 

There being no further business, the 
ninth annual meeting of the Illinois 
Library association stood adjourned. 

At the council meeting held immedi- 
ately after the adjournment of the 
association, the president was consti- 
tuted a committee of one to formulate 
a suitable memorial on state documents 
to present to the state legislature. J. E. 
Miller of East St Louis was elected to 
fill the vacancy in the council caused by 
Miss Ahern's election to the vice-presi- 
dency. Katharine L. Sharp, J. S. Currey 
and C. B. Roden were elected financial 
directors. 

A motion was carried to recommend 
to the executive board the advisibility 
of appointing a committee on library 
law, whose duty should be to study the 
possibilities of the present law and to 
suggest if any further advantage can be 
had from it than is at present being 
taken, or if it would be improved by 
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any change. With further recommen- 
dation to the executive board to take up 
the matter of an institute committee at 
once, the council adjourned 

A brief meeting of the executive 
board was held at which Florence M. 
Beck, Evva L. Moore and Stella V. 
Seybold were named as a committee on 
institutes. Fannie Jackson. 

Secretary pro tem. 

Trustees' section 

In behalf of the trustees who met 
with the State Library association at 
Decatur, I wish to express our appre- 
ciation of the recognition accorded to 
us in the program of their meeting. 
Unfortunately the absence of Dr Black, 
trustee from Jacksonville, prevented 
the best results from being obtained. 
The hour's session of the trustees' sec- 
tion indicated to the lo trustees who 
were present, the great benefit to be de- 
rived from a meeting with a systematic 
arrangement of topics prepared in ad- 
vance. The fact that in the brief time 
we were together a number of most in- 
teresting subjects for discussion were 
touched upon, showed that there is a 
large field for this branch of the asso- 
ciation's work. 

There is no doubt that many boards 
throughout the state would be glad of 
the opportunity thus afforded, and if 
anythinglike afull representation could 
beobtained a longer time for their meet- 
ing could be provided for. 

The meeting of the trustees' section, 
brief though the time was, sufficiently 
showed the range of interesting topics 
that were barely more than mentioned. 
A comparison of views on such topics 
as suitable sites whether in the business 
district or away from it, uses to which 
buildings may be put other than strictly 
library purposes, modes of providing an 
income, questions of new buildingjs, is- 
suing of bonds, interpretation of the 
laws relating to libraries, questions of 
administration, etc., these and a variety 
of other subjects could be profitably dis- 
cussed by the trustees. Their proceed- 
ings could be then incorporated in the 
general proceedings, and thus enlarge 



the interest and usefulness of the asso- 
ciation. 

Anyone, librarian or trustee, who at- 
tends these annual meetings, must be 
greatly impressed with the enthusiasm 
and devotion shown by the members in 
their work; and every board in the state 
may feel assured there is no better 
means of increasing the efficiency of 
their own force of library workers than 
by sending them to the annual meetings 
of the association, and paying their ex- 
penses while in attendance. 

J. S. CuRREY, Chairman, 
Trustee Evanston public library. 



Library Meetings 

Chicago— The Chicago library club held 
its last meeting of the season 1903-4, on 
Thursday evening, May 12. The even- 
ing was devoted to hearing reports from 
officers and committees, on the year's 
work, and the election of officers for the 
next season.. The reports all showed 
increased activity, especially in the lines 
of publicity. 

The following officers were unani- 
mously elected for the year 1904-5: 
President, Mary Eileen Ahern; firht 
vice-president, Caroline Mcllvaine; sec- 
ond vice-president, Mary B. Lindsay; 
secretary, Chas. Brown; treasurer, C. A. 
Larson. After the business meeting. 
Miss Goddard, of the Youngstown 
(Ohio) public library, gave an informal 
talk on the training and work of a chil- 
dren's librarian as given in the school 
at Carnegie library. Pittsburg. 

Rknee B. Stern, Sec*y. 

Long Island, N. Y.— The annual meet- 
ing of the library club was held on 
Thursday, April 21, at the Young wom- 
en's Christian association in Brooklyn. 
There were about 120 persons present. 
Miss Hutchinson presiding. 

An announcement was made of a gift 
of bibliographical material to the club, 
by the City history club. These lists are 
kept at the Pratt institute library for the 
use of any member who may wish to 
borrow or consult them. 

The subject of an amendment to the 
constitution, that the annual dues be 
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reduced from $i to 50 cents, was then 
brought up for informal discussion. 
The treasurer stated that there was on 
hand a surplus of $117. Miss Hitchier 
stated that, if the dues were less, enough 
additional members would join to make 
the income of the club nearly as large, 
and a motion was made and carried that 
to the executive committee be referred 
an amendment to Article VII of the 
constitution, to read: There shall be 
annual dues of 50 cents, payable in 
advance. New members shall pay at 
the time of entrance to the club 50 
cents for the remainder of the fiscal year. 

The nominating committee brought 
in the names of Theresa Hitchier, 
president; Albert T. Huntington, vice- 
president; Josephine A. Rathbone, 
secretary, and Sara Jacobsen, treasurer. 
These candidates were unanimously 
elected. 

The topic for the afternoon was Read- 
ing for boys and girls of the high-school 
age, which was treated ably by Miss 
Stevens, of the Girls' high school. Miss 
Stevens' requirements for girls* books 
are, that they shall be interesting, well 
written, and standard in theme, that is, 
treating of subjects which should be 
familiar to all, such as the manners and 
customs of certain periods and various 
countries. She cited asexamples stories 
from the Iliad and Odyssey; Davis' 
Friend of Caesar; Bulwer's Last days 
of Pompeii, also Bulfinch's Age of 
fable, and Guerber's Myths. The re- 
sults attained from efforts to make girls 
read were small numerically, but emi- 
nently satisfactory in individual cases. 
The thing to be desired is to cultivate 
the literary palate, to modify the young 
person's sense of superiority, to tend 
toward simplicity of life, to improve the 
vocabulary, and to developindividuality. 
Above all, the reading of young people 
should be directed that, with the whole 
field of literature from which to choose, 
they may not waste time reading useless 
books. 

T. C. Mitchill, of the Boys' high school, 
limited his discourse to the high-school 
boys of this city, and said it was a 
question of what they wish to read and 



what you can get them to read. He 
considered the cultivation of taste hope- 
less and disparaged the idea of too much 
interference. He considered the mind 
of the growing boy as sound and well- 
advanced today as a generation ago, 
and that he did much good reading in 
spite of the distractions of cheap litera- 
ture, vaudeville, athletics, and excur- 
sions. The most apparent needs are for 
a knowledge of the things of life, such 
as the history and geography of Eng- 
land, the primitive industries, ancient and 
mediaeval manners and customs — every- 
thing, from alchemy and witchcraft to 
architecture or biography. He de- 
plored the lack of curiosity in these 
things. Boys should read, too, the old 
English favorites, like Robinson Crusoe; 
the Arabian nights; Uncle Tom's cabin, 
and Pilgrim's progress. Mr Mitchill 
suggested that a weaning process be 
employed by the librarian, leading the 
boy by gradual stages from Henty to 
Dumas, Scott, Dickens, up to Haw- 
thorne, Kingsley, or George Meredith. 
Through his love for Tom Sawyer, for 
example, he might read Joan of Arc. 
An interest in poetry can be cultivated 
by first presenting a single dramatic 
poem, and humor is most important, 
from Bab ballads to Thackeray, em- 
bracing such minor classics as Mr 
Dooley. Other ideas brought forward 
were for more advanced books upon the 
juvenile shelves, for more attractive edi- 
tions of standard novels, and for books 
about rich people for the poor boy, and 
poor people for the rich boy, to show 
each the other side of life 

Mr Fisere, of the Brooklyn public 
library, spoke of the difference m the 
librarian's attitude from that of the 
teacher. In the library, we must meet 
the boy or girl as a fellow-citizen and 
neither patronize nor over-supervise, but 
carry on the influence of the home and 
the school unobtrusively. Knowledge 
should be the object of young people's 
reading, a knowledge of surrounding 
circumstances through the knowledge 
of standard books. He considered au- 
thorized lists of standard books es- 
pecially valuable. 
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Miss Anthony, of the Parker institute, 
urged that the sense of humor in young 
people should be appealed to and de- 
veloped, and suggested that good 
cartoons, or a joke, accompanying a list 
of books would be sure to arouse inter- 
est in the list. Further discussion was 
prevented by the time for adjournment. 
Irene A. Hackett, Sec'y pro tem. 

Pennsylvania— The following persons 
were elected to office for the year 1904- 
1905, in the Pennsylvania library club: 
President, John Ashhurst; vice-presi- 
dents, Clarence Sears Kates, Albert R. 
Durham; secretary, Edith Brinkmann; 
treasurer. Bertha Seidl Wetzell. 



Library Schools 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburg 
Training school for children's librarians 

During the past two months the stu- 
dents have attended lectures by the 
following visiting lecturers: 

Mary E. Dousman. head of children's de- 
partment, Milwaukee public library. 

The child in his kingdom -the library. 
Relation of the children's room to the gen- 
eral library. 
Government of children's rooms. 
Alice G. Goddard, assistant in charge of work 
with children, Reuben McMillan free library, 
Young[stown, Ohio. 

Discipline of a children's room. 
Clara W. Hunt, superintendent of children's 
■department, Brooklyn public library. 

Planning and equipment of a children's 
room. 

Planning and equipment of a children's 
librarian. 

Annie C. Moore, children's librarian, Pratt 
Institute free library. 

Books on history and travel for children. 
(3 lectures) 

The entrance examinations for the 
■coming year will be held on Tuesday, 
June 21. Mabel A. Frothingham. 

Drexel institute 

On April 21, the class visited the li- 
braries at Trenton and Princeton. The 
morning was spent at Trenton, and 
luncheon was served in the library be- 
fore the trip to Princeton was undertaken. 

The following lectures were given 
during April: April 15, J. C. Dana on 
the Circulating department. April 20, 
George lies on the Choice of books. 



April 22, Dr Morris Jastrow on Euro- 
pean libraries. 

Entrance examinations for the school 
will be held on Wednesday. June 15. 

Helene A. Kingman, class of 1900, 
died April 22. Miss Kingman was cat- 
aloger m the Trenton public library for 
the past three years. 

Frances E. Earhart, class of 1902, has 
been appointed cataloger in the Public 
library, Duluth, Minn. 

Alice B. Kroeger, Director. 



National Education Association 

Meeting in St Loais, Jont aS-July z 

The railroads have extended the time 
of the tickets for 15 days. 

The exposition authorities have 
agreed to honor the N. E. A. admission 
tickets, on or after June 20, to allow 
time for studying exhibits. 

Desirable rooms in private families 
will be opened to the teachers, through 
the courtesy of the St Louis teachers' 
club. 

The following is the announcement 
of the meeting of the 

Library department 

President—Nathan C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Vice-president— Reuben Post Halleck, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Secretary — Mary Eileen Ahem, Chicago, 111. 
Tuesday, June 28, 2.50 p. m. 

1 Library work in normal schools— Theodore B. 

Noss. president of State normal school, 
California. Pa. 
Discussion led by Grace Salisbury, librarian 
of State normal school, Whitewater, Wis. 

2 The duty of the normal school in relation to 

district school libraries — Jasper N. Wil- 
kinson, president of State normal school, 
Emporia. Kas. 
Discussion led by Mabel Reynolds, librarian 
of State normal school, Cheney, Wash. 
Thursday, June 30, 2.30 p. m. 

1 The place of the library in class instruction- 

Clarence E. Meleney, associate su|>er- 
intendent of City schools, New York city. 
Discussion led by F. Louis Soldan, super- 
intendent of instruction. Public schools, St 
Louis Mo. 

2 The real value of the library and education— 

Melvil Dewey, state librarian, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Further information will be furnished 
on application to the secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 
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The Books of All Publishers 

are carried in our stock, which is larger 
and more general than that of any 
other house in the United States 



Librarians and Book Committees 

receive efficient service, both in the way 
of information and the supplying of 
all books ..... 



Importation and Exportation 

of books free of duty for public 
libraries ..... 



Special Library Catalogues 

and lists — the best and most complete 
issued by any commercial house 

Library Department 

A. C. McClurg & Company 

CHICAGO 
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American Library Association 

PUBLISHING BOARD 

10 >^ Beacon Street, Boston. 

Object is to secure the preparation and publication of catalogs, indexes and other biblio- 
graphic aids. 

BOOKS. 

ANNOTATED LISTS. 

Literature of American history, ed. by J. N. Larned. Cloth, $6.00; postage, 30c. 
Supplement for 1901, ed. by P. P. Wells. $1.00; postage, loc. 

For continuation see below under Catalog Cards. 
-Guide to reference books, by Alice B. Kroeger. $1.25; postage, loc. 
Bibliography of fine arts, ed. by George Iles. 90c.; postage, loc. 
Books for girls and women, ed. by George Iles. 90c.; postage, loc. 
Reading for the young, supplement by M. E. and A. L. Sargent. 50c.; postage, 10c. 
Listjof French fiction, by Mme. Cornu and William Beer. 5c. 
Books for boys and girls, by Caroline M. He wins. 5c. 



A. L. A. index to general literature. New edition. $10.00; postage, 52c. 
A. L. A. index to portraits. In preparation. 

Subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs. $2.00; postage, 12c. 
Library tracts on subjects pertaining to the establishment and maintenance of public 
libraries. 

1. Why do we need a public library? \ 

2. How to start a library, by G. E. Wire. ( ^c. each. $2.00 per 100 

3. Traveling libraries, by F. A. Hutchins. ( if ordered in lots o( so or more 

4. Library rooms and buildings, by C. C. Soule. j 

catalog cards. 

1. For the following sets and books of composite authorship, 75c. per 100 cards. 

Johns Hopkins university studies, vols. 1-15. $2.44. 
U. S. Geological survey. Monographs, vols. 1-28. 66c. 
Bulletins, 1883-1897. I2.78. 

U. S. Geological and Geographical survey of the territories. Reports 1-13. 26c. 
Miscellaneous publications 1-12 23c. 

American academy of political and social sciences. Annals. 1890-iqoi. $5.88. 
Bibliographica, 3 vols. $1.31. 

British parliamentary papers. 1896-99. Si3.39- For 1900, $1.86. To bt continued. 
Warner library of the world's best literature. 16. 
Mass. Public Documents 1900-1902. Si.6c. 

2. For 250 current periodical publications. Subscription (a) for complete series, $2.50 per 100 

titles; (b) for cards for selected periodicals, $4.00 per 100 titles. Subscriptions may be- 
gin at any time, but back cards can not be supplied. 

3. For 21 bibliographical serials. Price as per series 2. 

4. For current books on English and American history. These titles are also printed in pam- 

phlet form. The American history titles form the continuation of Larned 's Literature of 
American history. Price, $2.00 per year; pamphlet, $1.00. 
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Thifi an very jew bookbinders who give sertous attention to the 
binding of books for public libraries. 

Book Sfioji Binders 

Has for many years made a special study of library work. By long experience we have 
learned bow to meet the requirements of the most exacting librarians. 

In hundreds of Utters, librarians and trustees not only praise our work, but commend 
us for promptness of delivery {which is against all tradition). 

We import otir own leathers 

English buckrams, etc., and are ''one of the few'* binderies in this country that use 
Hausman morocco where morocco is called for. 

We employ skilled labor 

Our methods are up to date, we turn out finished work, our binding is dependable and 
our prices generally lower than elsewhere. 

Vacatiou days are here. Now is the time to rebindyour books. 

Our price list free upon request* 

Vf|^ Book Slioii Binfttriit t7t Madison Strtttt 

^ranoff Morris* Cf|icago* 



We Do Not Ask Much 

Just a trial order 
or a chance to price a list for you. 

It is expensive to ask this privilege in this way, but 
it costs you nothing but a postage stamp to test us. 

We are confident of the completeness of our stock, 
the efficiency of our service and the outcome of this 



trial. 



Library Department of 



The Baker & Taylor Co., bIMX'^ 

33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Square North), 
New York. 
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WHY "PAGANS"? 



THE term "pag^an" literally means viliager, rustic or barbarian, and as 
used by Christians means an idolatrous or godless roan— a heathen: A 
heathen means a heather-man, bushman or savagel Now consider the 
absurdity of applying this term pagan to the old Greek Philosophers, Socratts, 
Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, 
ethics, and philosophy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not 
godless, but eminently "godly," and represented the highest urban culture. 
In their works will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, 
and a life of virtue. In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New 
Testament was written, will be found a clearer statement of the doctrine of 
the immortal soul and its future states of probation, reward, and punishment 
than can be found in any part of the Bible. And in Plato's Dialogues will 
be found a perfect statement of the Golden Rule. 400 B. C, and also a full 
statement of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms identical with 
that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a 
true idea of "pagan" teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read 
Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled 
The Ethics of the Greek Philoiophers, 333 pages. 21 illustrations, including 
many portraits of the philosophers and a Life of Socrates. 

Price, $2.00 at all booksellers 



CHAS M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 

Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

branches: CHICAGO AND LONDON 



A Complete Index to 
Leading ilagazines 



CUMULATED 
PERIODICAL 
INDEX iQOO-1903 



FOR THE YEARS 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 

IN ONE ALPHABET 



All articles indexed by author and subject in one 
alphabet. Numerous well-edited cross-references 
add to its value. 
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Selection of Books'^ 

N. D. C. Hodges, librarian, Cincionati public 
library 

A great help in the immediate future 
will be the catalog of the American Li- 
brary association library of 8ooov., to be 
exhibited at St Louis. Much thought 
has gone into the selection of the books 
for that exhibit. I don't agree with the 
final selection in every case by any man- 
ner of means; but I see in that catalog 
a list to which a goodly number of com- 
petent men and women have given their 
approval. I am going to lean on that 
list, if I may use the expression. I 
shall, in general, take at its face value 
the placing of a title in that catalog as 
evidence that the book should be in a 
library of 8ooov. The existence of that 
catalog makes your task of book selec- 
tion for libraries of one to ten thousand 
volumes simple if you are content to 
think and say that you need look neither 
beyond nor under that catalog. 

The printed page is as a fetish to 
many. They worship it blindly, for- 
getting that far from being of divine 
origin it is but the product of fallible 
human minds and hands. 

It was at a printed page of the A. L. 
A. catalog that we were looking. You 
may accept that page as final, but it will 
be better for your own growth intellec- 
tually if you look upon it as nothing 
more than the best that could be pro- 
duced under the circumstances. I am 
sorry that I have only the galley proofs 
to criticize There may be material 
changes before the actual pages are 
made up and printed. 

'Extract from paper rea d before Ohio library associa- 
tion, Findlay, M ay 26, 1904. 



Great Britain produced during the 
nineteenth century a remarkable group 
of able scientific men who could handle 
the English language so as to make 
their writings attractive to the general 
reader. Of the first 13 titles under the 
500's I find only one by an American 
author, two by German authors — the 
others being English. The names of 
these Englishmen are known to all of 
you. Huxley was a physiologist and 
more of the first rank. His essays, which 
are in great variety, served a good pur- 
pose, as they were published and the col- 
lected edition of 1893-94 contains plenty 
of material still suitable for a small li- 
brary. Sir John Lubbock's, or Lord 
Avebury's writings are still vital and we 
may hope to have considerable addi- 
tions to them in years to come. Sir 
William Thomson, or Lord Kelvin, is 
another living writer, not however with 
the gift of happy popular exposition. 
Twenty years ago, when I was teaching 
physics, I got help from his so-called 
Popular lectures and addresses. If you 
do not have them in your library you 
will not be deprived of much. Tyndall 
had great vogue as a popular writer 
somewhat over thirty years ago. Much 
of that vogue, not attributable to his 
facile pen, arose from the subjects 
treated. Dust and disease is a telling 
title. He wrote under that heading of 
his researches on spontaneous genera- 
tion. We did not know germs in those 
days as we do now. Tyndall's researches 
were of importance and interest popu- 
larly at the time they were made. As 
we look back, however, they form only 
a link in the chain of investigation. The 
general reader in whose hands are placed 
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Tyndall's writings on that subject can 
only be misled. 

The mischief wrought by allowing 
antiquated books to remain on the 
shelves of a small library is illustrated 
in the case of Tyndall. His is a great 
name to conjure with. The librarian of 
a small library can not be expected to 
know much science. Scientific readers, 
I will say in passing, do not go to the 
shelves of a small library for science. 
It is only the general reader who can be 
served, and the general reader, what- 
ever else his characteristics may be, will 
not be competent to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. In selecting scientific 
books for a small library it is well to re- 
member that they will be used practi- 
cally only by general readers. The 
small library can not bring together the 
books needed by the expert in any de- 
partment of science. 

B. O. Peirce's Short table of inte- 
grals is a book not likely to be often 
called for in a library of five or ten 
thousand volumes. It might be well to 
have some work on the calculus and on 
analytical geometry, but I am not so 
sure of that. If any one intends to take 
up those subjects seriously, it will be 
necessary for him to purchase a text- 
book to have constantly at command. 

I taught physics once upon a time 
and I am puzzled to know what demand 
there can oe in a small library to justify 
the placing on its shelves of 1 5 v. on gen- 
eral physics. There are 15 titles given 
in the catalog, one of them, to be sure, 
a history of physics. One or two gen- 
eral books on physics should be ample. 
The demand, as I value it, is generally 
for the text-book used locally in the 
schools. It does not arise from any 
general interest in the subject. Again 
I would criticize the insertion of Dol- 
bear's Matter, ether and motion. I 
knew Dolbear well and saw a great deal 
of him at one time. His book, in my 
opinion, contains too much that is hypo- 
thetical, too much that is not accepted 
by his brother physicists. Tait's Recent 
advances in physical science was an ex- 
cellent book when issued. In the late 
70's I used it as a text-book for my 



classes at Harvard. That this title to- 
day is a misnomer, goes without saying. 

Under Mechanics' 531, I think there 
are too many titles. Several of the 
books named are intended for engineers ? 
and a small library can do nothing for 
engineers. It is better that it should do 
nothing than waste its energies in try- 
ing to do some little thing. The same 
is true of the one entry under Hydrau- 
lics, 532, while of the three books gi\en 
under Gases, 533, two are out of date. 
Under 535, Light, are to be found a 
book by Tait and one by Tyndall. No 
one wrote better text-books than did 
Tait 25 years ago. I have a very fresh 
copy of Tait's book on Light in my pri- 
vate library which I have sometimes 
thought of giving to the Public library 
of Cincinnati, but have refrained on ac- 
count of the injustice I would be doing 
that library in forcing upon its shelves a 
dead book, rather, a needless book. 
TyndalTs six lectures on light were in- 
teresting reading when first published, 
but they contain some statements which 
have been controverted by others. 
Under Heat, I find again a book by Tait 
and a book by Tyndall. Tait's book on 
Heat might well be classed with his 
book on light. Tyndall s Heat as a 
mode of motion, I am not inclined to 
condemn. Under Molecular physics, 
Tait turns up again with his Properties 
of matter, a book entirely out of date. 

We now reach electricity. The deci- 
mal classification of electricity is unfor- 
tunate, as it does not recognize the 
difference between books intended for 
electrical engineers and those intended 
for the physicist. I would rule out of 
the small library all books intended 
for engineers. Kempe*s Handbook of 
electrical testing is unquestionably an 
excellent work. The sixth edition ap- 
peared in 1900. Its list price was $7.25. 
I think I know how many small librar 
ries will be financially able to replace 
the sixth edition with the seventh, the 
seventh with the eighth and the eighth 
with the ninth as these successively ap- 
pear. Will these same small libraries 
purchase every year or every two or 
three years new editions of books on the 
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practical management of dynamos and 
motors, standard wiring for electric light 
and power, modern electric railway 
motors, electric arc lighting, electric 
heating, electric incandescent lighting, 
electric street railways, conductors for 
electrical distribution, dynamo electric 
machinery, design of dynamos? The 
small libraries simply have not the funds 
to keep up to date with the editions of 
such books and there is nothing more 
irritating to the few who can use these 
books than to be handed antiquated 
copies. 

rerhaps I might as well put it here as 
elsewhere. The one library that can 
really serve the expert is the library that 
can have long files of scientific journals, 
the library that can have thousands of 
volumes on science alone. The prog- 
ress of science and of engineering (ap- 
plied science) is recorded in the ten 
thousand and one journals published in- 
dependently or by scientific and engi- 
neering societies. The makers of the 
compendiums and text-books cull their 
information from these journals. The 
only estimate I have ever heard of the 
timeliness of the matter published in 
the text-books is that, in general, it is 
about two years out of date when the 
text-book is issued. 

I have seen so much in libraries of the 
offering to readers of antiquated books 
on applied science and science in gen- 
eral and of the disgust aroused by the 
apparent ignorance of the librarian that 
he has practically nothing to offer in 
science unless he has the very latest, 
that I take every opportunity to urge 
that no library shall attempt the im- 
possible in the collection of scientific 
Dooks. If your library is small I do not 
believe that you can do very much in 
science. I think the list of scientific 
books given in the A. L. A. catalog is too 
long; it might readily be cut down by 
one-half. 

What has a small library to do with 
Watts* Dictionary of chemistry, four 
volumes listed at $50 and dating back 
to 1888-94? What has it to do with 
Blount's Chemistry for engineers and 
manufacturers, and with Sadtler's Hand- 



book of industrial and organic chemis- 
try, with Thorpe's Dictionary of applied 
chemistry, dating back to 1893, three 
volumes, and listed at 550, with Poole's 
Calorific power of fuels, with technical 
books on alcoholic fermentation, sugar, 
gas manufacture and petroleum, how to 
use Portland cement, the manufacture of 
ink, assaying gold, silver, lead and cop- 
per, structural steel, modern American 
methods of copper smelting, alluminum, 
metallurgy? Why, every dollar of the 
book fund of a small library would be 
used several times over in keeping such 
a collection up to date. At the Public 
library of Cincinnati we have a strong 
technical department, but our available 
resources are taxed in procuring the 
latest editions and latest new books in 
applied science. 

Under the 550's, Geology; 560's Pale- 
ontology; 570's Biology, I find less to 
comment upon. It is not easy tor me to 
comprehend why a library should accu- 
mulate so many elementary text-books. 
They are not, in general, authoritative. 
Nine elementary geologies appear in the 
catalog. These are all very good in 
their way, but if a tenth is introduced 
into a community as the local school 
book nothing but that tenth would be 
called for by readers. Of course, it is out 
of the question for the ordinary public 
library to supply class books in quantity 
if it is to subserve the best purposes of 
its existence. 

Perhaps it is owing to a personal lack 
of sympathy with some of the methods 
of physical geography, but I must con- 
fess to looking askance at Ferrel's Pop- 
ular treatise on the winds. Ferrel won 
great reputation by writing a series of 
mathematical papers on meteorology, 
papers which were published, very prop- 
erly, by the government but which were 
far from popular. They were hard read- 
ing. Soon after their publication, Ferrel 
was induced to write his Popular treat- 
ment, which was published by Wiley, in 
1889. I knew Ferrel and he was a good 
friend of mine, but I wonder how often 
his popular book will be called for. It 
has gone out of the public library of 
Cincinnati seven times in five years. 
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Let us pass at once to the 6oo's, Use- 
ful arts. The first title to attract my 
attention is Knight's American mechan- 
ical dictionary, 1876, three volumes, S24, 
and the New mechanical dictionary 
(practically the fourth volume) 1883, $9. 
Twenty years ago the American mechan- 
ical dictionary was looked upon by its 
publishers as out of date. From 1883, 
on, the revision of the dictionary was 
frequently under consideration. If I 
may venture an opinion, the reason why 
no revised edition has been issued is 
nothing more nor less than that a re- 
vised edition would have to be a com- 

f)letely new work. The original pub- 
ishers of that dictionary sank $100,000 
in the book and, I believe, failed as a 
result. The dictionary then came into 
the hands of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
A deader or more misleading work to 
place on the shelves of a small library, 
I can hardly imagine. Again I have to 
make my apologies to some of my best 
friends. 

Under 620, Engineering; 621, Me- 
chanical engineering; 623, Military and 
naval engineering; 624, Bridges and 
roofs; 625, Railroad and road engineer- 
ing; 626, Canal engineering; 627, River, 
harbor and general hydraulic engineer- 
ing; 628, Sanitary engineering, are given 
some hundred titles, not one of them of 
a book unworthy to be placed on the 
shelves of a large library, and not one of 
them of a book which will not be out of 
date in five years. These books range 
in list price somewhere between $3 and 
$5, some of them as high as $7 and $10. 
There are a few that are cheaper. Any- 
one buying these books with the idea 
that he will have a final collection to last 
for a considerable number of years, as 
would be the case in purchasing histories 
or works in general literature, is going 
to be disappointed. 

When the State library at Columbus is 
enlarged, both as to housing and rev- 
enue, a liberal system of inter-library 
loans can be arranged. The occasional 
demand made on small libraries by engi- 
neers and artisans for up-to-date tech- 
nical books can be provided for by the 
small libraries borrowing from Colum- 



bus. There should be a good store of 
such technical literature at one place in 
the state — a store which could be drawn 
upon in just this transient manner. I 
would urge upon the trustees and libra- 
rians of small libraries to use tlieir influ- 
ence in bringing about such a plan of 
co6peration. I can see no hope of 
small libraries being able to accomplish 
enough in supplying a local demand for 
technical literature to justify their mak- 
ing any attempt. 

I have been considerably interested 
in the persistent insertion in the proofs 
so far received of the catalog of the title 
of a book on bicycle repairing, of which 
the latest edition is given as published 
in 1898. Bicycles have changed com- 
pletely since 1898: the machine today is 
not the machine of six years ago. The 
ordinary bicycle repairer is a man with 
a monkey-wrench, and when he is let 
loose on a bicycle all he does is to 
tighten up every nut, frequently to the 
injury of screw threads. The few com- 
petent bicycle repairers are trained 
machinists and this training can be ob- 
tained only through several years' prac- 
tice. There are fewer machinists of the 
type I refer to today, probably, than 
there were 20 years ago. There are a 
few good jacks-of-all-trades-men with a 
mechanical turn who are competent to 
repair a bicycle. If there were really an 
up-to-date book on bicycle repairing, it 
might be helpful to some such person 
during the present season, but I ques- 
tion even that. Next year or the year 
after it would cease to be helpful. 

I wonder whether the cataloging ten- 
dency of librarians is not responsible for 
the insertion of this book. I wonder 
whether having found a single title to 
be inserted under "bicycle repairing," a 
feeling of content does not creep over 
the cataloger-a content arising from 
the belief that by the insertion of this 
title the catalog has been perfected in 
that one direction. This book on bicy- 
cle repairing, at least if there is no later 
edition, is no more a book than the 
checker-boards marked Macaulay's his- 
tory of England were books. The book 
on bicycle repairing of 1898 is .simply a 
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bundle of blackened leaves between cov- 
ers, to be classed with the **biblia abib- 
lia" of Lamb It is a book not a book. 
We have in English no word to describe 
printed matter of that class. The Ger- 
mans have. They distinguish between 
printed matter which is literature and 
printed matter in which the letters have 
degenerated into black spots, no longer 
conveying useful ideas. They divide 

f)rinted matter into literature and maku- 
atur. . . 

Every movement which stirs the pub- 
lic mind produces a crop of books, but 
only a small proportion of these books 
survive or are worthy of preservation. 
There must be in each library a reason- 
able supply of such works at the time 
when puolic interest is aroused, but there 
seems to be no reason why the more 
ephemeral should be preserved long 
after the interest has waned. As on the 
Greek stage the action of the play was 
accompanied by a chorus voicing the 
passing impressions of spectators, so the 
Salvery controversy, the American civil 
war, the Crin>ean war, and the late 
South African war, each passed into 
history accompanied by a chorus of 
chroniclers, some piping and some bel- 
lowing. The public municipal library 
need preserve but a handful of well- 
digested histories which can only appear 
some years after the event. The con- 
temporary accounts and records of con- 
troversies are best preserved in large 
libraries or in special libraries or collec- 
tions where this raw material, in all its 
variety, could be brought together. It 
is rendered thus much more available 
for scholarly purposes than when left 
scattered, a few volumes here and a few 
volumes there. . . 

Publishers long ago found it profit- 
able to issue series of books on science, 
on fine arts or on biography. They 
found that the sale of one volume in a 
series led to the sale of other volumes 
of that series. There is a temptation 
for the librarian when suggesting books 
for purchase to sweep his pencil round 
all the titles in any such series. Dana, 
in his Library primer, recommends this 
course. Those who think this a mistake, 



as does Brown, point out that the books 
in such series are of very different merit. 
Some are much better than others. Still 
a reputable publishing house will hardly 
go far in foisting upon the book market 
through one of its series books which 
will not do the house credit. It must 
be remembered however, that there are 
publishing houses living by the publica- 
tion of books at authors' cost and al- 
ways ready to put their imprint on books 
which, while containing nothing that is 
reprehensible, are still dull and unprof- 
itable reading. . . 

In every English library which I vis- 
ited, I think without exception, there 
was some special collection. Often 
this special collection contained the 
local historical books. With all the 
richness of tradition and local associa- 
tion, it is readily understood that such 
collections can be made full of interest. 
In Cincinnati we have an historical so- 
ciety, and I sometimes doubt whether 
we ought at the public library to dupli- 
cate the collections of that society so far 
as books and other material germane to 
a library are concerned. I know that 
when Cincinnati material is offered at 
auction, I am careful that the public li- 
brary does not bid against the historical 
society with the result of unnecessarily 
advancing the prices. 

While the names of Ptolemy Soter 
and Ptolemy Philadelphus deserve to 
be blazoned in the vestibules of our li- 
braries, should not Cassar, Theophilus 
and Omar, who relieved us of such a 
book burden, at least have their features 
commemorated on the gargoils? The 
stability of a building is certainly de- 
pendent on the solidity of the founda- 
tion; but that solidity will be of little 
value if the gutter-spouts are of limited 
capacity. 

Day by day there is occasion to feel 
thankful to the increasing throng of 
people of wealth, who place within the 
reach of the many a good supply of the 
best books. But these donations are in 
danger of partial nullification if ex- 
pended without discrimination on the 
accumulation of printed paper. 
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A Fresh View-Point 

The following letter was received by 
the librarian of one of the large public 
libraries of the country, from one of its 
readers, a healthy, normal boy of about 
17 years. The librarian thinks it worth 
the attention of other librarians and 
sends it for publication. The letter was 
entirely unsolicited and is by no means 
the first of the kind the writer has sent 
to the library. The librarian regrets that 
he has not the personal acquaintance of 
the writer. 

Mr. , Public library, city. 

Dear Sir: — What have you against In 
the Wyoming valley, by Tomlinson? 
You seem to have a grudge against it. 
It is the third and last of the Blue and 
buff series, and is certainly as good as 
they are. 

Although you have added a large 
number of juveniles^ to the branches, 
you don't notice it at all at the M. 
branch. The shelves don't seem to have 
any more books on them than they did 
two years ago. 

The M. boys have gone wild over 
Drysdale's books. Such being the case 
you should send them a copy of Pine 
ridge plantation, his last and best book. 
Without a doubt the four leading authors 
are Munroe, Drysdale, Tomlinson, Otis. 

With the exception of Otis you have 
most of the works by these authors. 
But then you are adding Otis faster 
than any other author, so you might 
catch up some day. There are still 
three Munroes you haven't got: Shine 
Terrill, Copper princess, and The big 
cypress. You have not added any of 
his books for two years. 

You know, Mr C., if you once catch 
up you would not have to get any juve- 
niles until Christmas of each year, as 
few are published before that time. 

Below I have given a list of what I 
consider the best juveniles in the library. 
You read any of them and see if they 
are not above the ordinary. 
I. Brooks, E. S. 

I ) A Son of the Revolution. Being 
the story of young Tom Edwards, ad- 
venturer, and how he labored for liberty 
and fought it out with his conscience. 



2) The Godson of Lafayette. Being 
the story of young Joe Harvey and how 
he found the way to duty in the days of 
Webster and Jackson, and the conspir- 
acy of that American adventurer, Elea- 
zer Williams, sometimes called ''the false 
dauphin." 

3. Brooks, N. 

Lem, a New England village boy. 

4. Dix, B. M. 

A little captive lad. 

5. Greene, Homer. 
Pickett's Gap. 

6. Mooroe, K. ~ 

1) White conquerors. A tale of the 
Toltec and Aztec. 

2) Through swamp and glade. A tale 
of the Semmole war^ 

3 ) The belt of seven totems. A story 
of Massasoit. 

9. Pylc. H. 

Jack Ballister's fortune. (The best of 
all.) Being the narrative of the adven- 
tures of a young gentleman of good 
family, who was kidnapped in the year 
1719, and carried to the plantations of 
the continent of Virginia, where he fell 
in with that famous pirate, Capt. Ed- 
ward Teach, or Blackbeard. of his es- 
cape from the pirates, and the rescue of 
a young lady from out of their hands. 

10. Tomlinson, E. T. 
Ward Hill at Weston. 

Hoping that you will read some of 
the above, especially Jack Ballister's 
fortunes (please don't think it a blood- 
thirsty pirate story, because it is not), I 
am, yours truly, R. D. 

P. S. — G. Cary Eggleston has a new 
book out. Running the river, a tale of 
the Mississippi. I haven't read it yet. 
Have you? 

The victory won by Joseph Folk in the 
democratic primaries of Missouri, in his 
candidacy for the nomination for gov- 
ernor, furnishes a striking instance of the 
influence of magazine publicity. The 
startling articles by Lincoln Steffens in 
McClure*s magazine, exposing corruption 
in Missouri, were largely instrumental 
in arousing the public conscience of that 
state and furnishing a response to Mr 
Folk's appeal for civic honesty. 
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Local Exhibits ia Public Libraries 

To the Editor of Public Libraries: 

I wonder how many American libra- 
rians are familiar with C. H. Grinling's 
admirable address on Libraries as work- 
shops, delivered last July at one of the 
meetings of English librarians, and pub- 
lished as a pamphlet. Mr Grinling is 
the chairman of the Public libraries com- 
mittee at Woolwich, and the address re- 
ferred to comprises a thoroughly prac- 
tical and informing series of suggestions 
in a field which has been too little cul- 
tivated. 

A few brief extracts will serve to show 
M r Grinling's point of view. To become 
effective as workshops, he remarks, li- 
braries must enable the student to start 
from local history, from local geography, 
from local geology, from every resource 
of local knowledge. He adds: We 
have approached our Woolwich photo- 
graphic society to help us in forming a 
complete set of photographs of the dis- 
trict. He also adds this counsel: There 
should be a large geologic relief (map) 
of the district in the center of your li- 
brary room, and on your walls a series 
of photographs most carefully chosen, 
but illustrating every phase of local life 
and activity. 

These suggestions will find a respon- 
sive echo in the minds of more than one 
American librarian, who has it in mind 
to undertake something like this plan, 
though few have been able to adopt it 
in all its details. 

In the- Providence public library 
there has recently been exhibited a col- 
lection of material, of noteworthy inter- 
est and value, embodied under the 
general heading of Civic art, and includ- 
ing such phases as the treatment of 
water front, bridges, regulation of ad- 
vertising, and of smoke nuisances, 
school gardens, city plan, etc., and a 
special card catalog of about five hun- 
dred references under these heads has 
been supplied. The immediate occasion 
of this exhibit was the recent organiza- 
tion of a Metropolitan park commission, 
analogous to that of Boston, composed 
of representatives not merely of Provi- 



dence, but of the half dozen other 
municipalities within whose territory 
lies the chain of natural objects and ad- 
vantages which it is proposed to rescue 
for park purposes before it is too late 

One public-spirited citizen (not con- 
nected with the library), has gone, with 
a few companions, camera in hand, 
through the length and breadth of these 
regions, and. wherever a locality was 
seen to be noteworthy, either for its 
present beauty or for its possibilities in 
the proposed plan, he has preserved a 
photograph of it. In more than one in- 
stance, however, the photograph repre- 
sents an awful example, effectively re- 
produced to point the moral of the 
argument. There are 189 of these pho- 
tographs, of which all but 35 are of a 
conveniently small ^ize, 5x5 inches. 

The use which has been made of these 
photographs is no less ingenious and 
thorough going. The chain of territory 
above referred to, available for park pur- 
poses, divides itself naturally into five 
sections. Accordingly, there were 
placed on the walls five large section 
maps, executed with pen and ink, and 
consequently on a sufficiently large scale 
to show the minuter features to the best 
advantage. In two of these instances, 
the outside dimensions are iox6}i feet, 
the background being of burlap, and 
with about a dozen separate install- 
ments of the map, following each other 
around the blank space in the center, 
which represents the thickly settled or 
urban portion. Fastened on the burlap 
background, in each case as near as pos- 
sible to the locality referred to, are the 
little photographs of scenery above 
mentioned, 73 of them being included on 
one of the section maps. The assiduous 
care of the designer of the exhibit has 
not stopped here, but has placed on the 
map itself a letter and number at the 
exact spot represented by the photo- 
graph, corresponding to a similar letter 
and number on the photograph. A circle 
and arrow are used, with this designa- 
tion, thus, c? the direction of the arrow 
indicating the position of the observer 
in the picture. 

In that one of the localities where the 
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natural beauties are the greatest, tiie 
section map is used, but the photo- 
graphs (35 in ail) are on a sufficiently 
large scale to show these beauties. 
They consequently can not be tacked 
on, with the maps, to the burlap back- 
ground, but are placed on the wall near 
by. Yet even here the system of refer- 
ring by letter and number is retained. 

A part of the value of this exhibit lies 
in the fact that the designer of it has 
not merely included his own work, but 
has utilized that of other mert, both in 
recent years or earlier years. There are 
33 oil paintings, 8 water colors, a con- 
siderable number of photographs, and 
also book and pamphlet illustrations, all 
reproducing in some way the natural 
objects referred to. I n all, the room con- 
tained 315 photographs; and the maps, 
drawings, paintings, etc., bring the total 
up to 419 articles. 

Now an exhibit like this is very in- 
structive. It is characterized by thor- 
oughness, indefatigable industry, unus- 
ual insight, and above all, a scientific 
comprehensiveness. Already the ques- 
tion has naturally been raised, in regard 
to applying this method in other fields, 
If it is possible to do this so as to show 
the region surrounding Providence from 
the point of view of natural scenery, why 
is it not possible to show the same re- 
gion from the point of view of geology, 
or of botany? 

These unique and valuable section 
maps and photographs are to remain in 
the Providence public library, as a place 
of permanent deposit. They may well 
form a nucleus for the accumulation in 
future years of geological or botanical 
exhibits, as above indicated. How much 
this will mean for the stimulation of the 
interest of the school children", who have 
visited the present exhibit in great num- 
bers, it is easy to see. 

William E. Fostek. 
Providence public library. May 24, 1904. 



The State historical society of Iowa 
has issued an Iowa program which the 
society recommends for study clubs in 
their work on Iowa and local history. 



The History of Printed Catalog 
Cards* 

F. P. Jordan, cataloger, University of Michigan 

It has long been felt that there was a 
great waste of labor, time and money in 
cataloging. Large numbers of books 
are common to many libraries. Each 
library catalogs its own books independ- 
ently of all the others, thus repeating 
what hundreds of other libraries are do- 
ing. It is evident that much labor could 
be saved if this cataloging could be sat- 
isfactorily done once for all and the re- 
sults distributed to the various libraries 
that want them, in such a way that these 
results could reach the libraries prompt- 
ly and be of such character that they 
could readily be incorporated with the 
like work already done in the libraries. 
Printing naturally suggests itself as the 
best and cheapest means of duplicating 
the cataloging work in sufficient quan- 
tities. As long ago as 1877 issue of 
printed catalog cards from a central 
office was considered. One scheme 
after another was suggested, tried, and 
then discontinued. The schemes failed 
to obtain sufficient support to make 
them clear expenses. This failure was 
due to several causes, the natural hesi- 
tation of people to make so radical a 
change in their methods of work, the 
slowness of delivery of the cards, the 
fact that the cards did not harmonize 
with those which the libraries had al- 
ready made, etc. 

Mr Crunden of St Louis took several 
copies of the Publisluri weekly and cut 
Its full title entries and pasted them on 
cards. In 1879 the title slip registry 
printed on one side of thin paper was 
tried but was not supported. By coop- 
eration of the publishing section of the 
A. L. A. and the Publishers' weekly cata 
log cards were issued in 1887, but not 
on a large scale nor were they issued 
promptly. In 1893 the Rudolph in- 
dexer planned to furnish entries on cards 
for 100,000V. Some of these volumes 
were old, others were new, and it was in- 
tended that cards for new books should 

•Read before Michigan library associat on. Port Huron, 
Michigan, May 26, 1904. 
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be received as soon as the books them- 
selves. I think that this plan did not 
mature, as I can find no record of it. 

In the same year, 1893, Library 
Bureau planned to issue printed cata- 
log cards, and actually sent out some. 
These were 33 size, with author, title 
and subject headings printed at top of 
card. At the bottom of the card was 
printed the class mark according to the 
decimal system, and also according to 
the expansive system. The Library Bu- 
reau continued to issue cards for new 
books until October, 1896, when it trans- 
ferred this work to the A. L. A. publish- 
ing section. Two criticisms in partic- 
ular were made against these cards: first 
that the cards were slow incoming, and 
second that the headings were unneces- 
sary and undesirable. The reason for 
the first was because the publishers were 
slow in sending the books to be cata- 
loged; and for the second, that each li- 
brary differs from all others in its scheme 
of headings, so that these printed head- 
ings would not fit in with the rest of the 
catalog. 

In December, 1896, the A. L. A. pub- 
lishing section sent out a circular stating 
their plan, which was to "send to each 
subscribing library once or twice a week 
twocopiesof short title-listof bookscata- 
logcd by publishing section. The libra- 
rian marks on these the books he wants, 
keeps one -list and sends the other to 
the publishing section. Two weeks from 
date of list, cards will be printed to cor- 
respond to orders on hand and at once 
sent to the libraries. After two weeks 
no orders can be filled. Cards furnished 
of any style, cost 10 cents per book." 
This plan received so little support that 
it was dropped. In March, 1897, the 
section suggested printing cards for 
periodicals like Harvard museum of 
comparative zoology, annual reports of 
bureau of ethnology, etc. In January, 
1898, the publishing section began with 
the cooperation of Harvard, Columbia, 
Boston public, John Crerar, and New 
York public libraries to issue printed 
cards for periodicals in English and 
foreign languages, that were not in 



dexcd in Poole or the International 
catalog of scientific literature. 

In March, 1899, the publishing section 
announced that it could send printed 
cards for articles in books of composite 
authorship, and for certain government 
reports. Suggested subject headings 
prmted at bottom of page, as an aid in 
classifying. This is a most valuable 
feature, as is apparent. In 1899, 236 
serials were thus indexed. The usual 
number, 1330 books, were cataloged that 
year. In 1899 the suggestion was made 
that each society print the catalog of 
its own publications with each volume. 
These could be sent to a central bureau, 
and be brought into uniformity with 
the other work of like character. It is 
thought that this plan would effect a 
considerable saving of work. One Ital- 
ian society has begun to catalog its own 
publications. I have not seen any notice 
of this example being followed. 

In 1897, William Dawson Johnston, 
formerly instructor in history in the 
university of Michigan, began prepar- 
ing annotated cards on current books 
on English history. About two years 
ago similar cards began to appear on 
American history. ..The annotations 
give the scope of the book and the man- 
ner of treatment. The work is consid- 
ered to be very valuable and very well 
done indeed. 

In 1902, the publishing board received 
from Andrew Carnegie a fund of $100,- 
000, the income of which is to be used 
for helping the work of the board. Th^ 
board will send upon application aJist 
of its publications, both books and cards. 
The card publications include: i) Cards 
for 250 current periodicals. Subscrip- 
tions may begin at any time, but back 
cards can not be supplied. 

2 Cards for various periodical sets, as 
Johns Hopkins university studies.* 

3 Annotated cards for current books 
on English history, 1897. 

4 Cards for bibliographical serials, 
2i indexed. 

The Library of congress began to 
print catalog cards in June, 1898. It 

♦This paiticular serial now transferred to Library of 
congress. 
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has printed cards for all books received 
since that time, and also for such of its 
old books as have been reached in the 
process of reclassifying the Library of 
congress. Libraries can secure any of 
these cards. Any library may learn 
what classes of books in the Library of 
congress have been carded by making 
application to the Library of congress, 
catalog division, card section. A hand- 
book of card distribution and bulletins 
willbesent. The handbook contains the 
more permanent information, and the 
bulletins contain new regulations as to 
the work, information as to additions 
to the stock of cards. The first edi- 
tion of the handbook was issued in Sep- 
tember, 1902. Bulletin No. i was issued 
July I, 1902. This bulletin states that 
librarians who wish to order the cards 
intelligently must note carefully all the 
regulations in the handbook and the 
supplementary information contained in 
the bulletins. These regulations are too 
prolix to be stated here. 

The Librarian of congress in his an- 
nual report for the year ending June 30, 
1903, says that at the end of that period 
281 libraries and individuals had sub- 
scribed for the cards. No library had 
withdrawn its subscription or asked to 
have its deposit refunded. Card distri- 
bution work began in November, 1901. 
June 30, 1903, the number of different 
cards in stock was about 1 10,000. H. C. 
Hastings, who is in charge of the card 
section, expressed himself as pleased 
with the work that the Library of con- 
gress had accomplished in this line. He 
says: The indications at this stage are 
that the numerous difficulties attendant 
upon the work will be successfully met 
and that the experiment will be success- 
ful from every point of view; that it will 
be a credit to the American library pro- 
fession, the government of the United 
States, and the Library of congress. 

Certain objections are raised against 
printed cards. For example, Miss Clat- 
worthy, of the Dayton (Ohio) public li- 
brary, says, that while the A. L. A. cards 
are good for sets, like the Warner library, 
theyare not furnished with subject head- 
ings, nor are they sufficient in quantity, 



nor prompt in coming, while they do not 
have the alignment or spacing of the 
Library Bureau cards, or of the Library 
of congress cards. She says that the 
Library of congress cards are especially 
valuable for a small library, but thinks 
that large libraries will have trouble in 
getting cards for foreign books. 

The Library of congress cards are of 
good quality, of the standard size, can be 
secured in any quantities, and on most 
subjects. Moreover, as more of the 
books in I he Library of congress are cata- 
loged the greater will be the stock of 
cards at the disposal of the libraries of 
the country. 

Now as the Library of congress is 
the largest library in the country, and is 
growing most rapidly, it has the best 
resources at hand for cataloging sys- 
tematically and accurately. The search 
for authors, dates, and other biblio- 
graphical data can be made there more 
easily and completely than anywhere 
else, and when these data are found they 
are at once ready for the use of all sub- 
scribing libraries, thus saving them many 
weary hours of search. The Library of 
congress is therefore in the best position 
of any library in the country for under- 
taking this work of cataloging. 

I have here the five sets of printed 
cards which were sent to the libraries of 
the country in order to get an expression 
of opinion as to the best form of author 
heading of the cards for U.S. documents. 
Three forms are given. Each library to 
which the cards are sent is requested to 
state its own first, second and third 
choice. The three forms are: 

A. The A. L. A. method. 

B. The Library of congress method. 

C. The Supt. of documents method. 
E. g. A. U. S. House. Committee on 

coinage, weights, and meas- 
ures. 

B. U. S. House. Committee on 

coinage, etc. 

C. U. S. Coinage, weights, and 

measures, Committee on 
(House). 

In the catalog the arrangement ac- 
cording to A is U. S., then House, then 
Committee, then Coinage; while the 
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arrangement according to B and C is 
U. S., then Coinage. 

Printed cards are more legible and 
contain more information, without con- 
fusing the reader, than any other card, 
whether manuscript or typewritten. 
This means in the aggregate a great 
saving of time on the part of the public. 

Some have feared that the work of the 
cataloger would be gone, but this fear is 
without foundation. There is plenty of 
other work which can be done for the 
guidance and help of the readers. Any 
librarian soon discovers how many things 
he would like to do to advance the effi- 
ciency of his library, but can not do for 
lack of time. The locomotive, the tele- 
graph and the telephone save a wonder- 
ful amount of time, yet the time and 
energy thus saved is at once demanded 
in other ways in the growing complex- 
ity of modern life. The same principles 
apply to library work. 

Proposed Changes in Printed Cata- 
log Cards 

Report of O. L. A. committee 

After correspondence with 184 libra- 
ries in 21 states and with all the active 
library commissions, the committee has 
worked out the following suggestions 
for printed cards to secure desirable and 
adequate cataloging for small libraries. 

The appeal of these libraries seems to 
be especially for closer subject work, 
more analytic subjects, descriptive notes, 
classification numbers, and less technical 
matter on face of cards. While the 
larger and reference libraries may wish 
to build up a bibliographically full and 
exact catalog, it is felt that such mate- 
rial is confusing as well as meaningless 
to the average public library users, and 
its place should much rather give way 
to information, on the face of the card, 
more enlightening as to the subject mat- 
ter of the book. The entry name is left 
in the same form for all libraries in 
order that the two styles of card may 
be used together without destroying the 
alphabet, which is the most essential 
uniformity demanded. 



Suggestions 

I. That printed catalog cards be issued, spe- 
cially adapted to the needs of small public libra- 
ries, changes from the present cards to be as 
follows: 

a. Those making the face of the card simpler 

and clearer for the use of the public, viz.: 

1. Omit repetition of author's name in title, 
except where entry surname diflFers from 
the title-page name. 

2. Shorter imprint: One place and one pub- 
lisher (which shall be the original); date to 
express actual edition, not mere printing. 

3. bibliographical details confined strictly to 
those which reveal the value of the book for 
the average reader's use rather than mere 
book-makeup, viz., retain: 

Main paging only; 

Illustrations in their various forms; 

Volumes; 

Edition (not meaning re-issue or re-print); 
Note: In fiction discard all bibliographic 
details, to allow same card to be usecf for 
all duplicates not of same edition. 

4. Subject headings and other catalog aids 
removed from face of card and placed on 
reverse, except in cases where they can be 
confined to cm. from bottom ot card. 

5. Punctuation of title to f ol low logical mean- 
ing of same rather than its division on title- 
page. 

6. tor the benefit of those who typewrite 
headings and call numbers, entry hne to be 
printed two typewriter spaces from top of 
card, to facilitate use of the machine without 
re-adjustment. Also, the vertical alignment 
of author and title to correspond with the 
vertical alignments of the standard L. B. 
ruled catalog card. 

b. Those providing full aid to the cataloger 
and opening up contents of books, viz.: 

1. Subject headings suggested for all books. 

2. D. C. and E. C. numbers to be indicated. 

3. Subject headings to be suggested for ana- 
lytic material (policy to be decided upon, 
but to include essays, collections, critical 
and biographical sketches, unexpected ana- 
lyticals and all other good material not 
naturally looked for under the book subject.) 

4. Descriptive note, showing scope and thesis 
of book, when title is too brief, vague or 
fanciful. 

5. Fuller contents, viz., Contents given for 
essays,addresses,lectures and miscellaneous 
sketches and for any other books in which 
contents would facilitate analytic work, 

II. That adapted catalog cards be issued as 
above for all books in the A. L. A. list of 8ooov. 
for a small public library, currently supple- 
mented by the New York best book list ana by 
some uniform purchase lists issued frequently 
by the joint library commissions and in general 
use by small libraries. 

III. That a printed list of subject headings be 
issued and kept up to date, these headings to be 
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based upon the legitimate and perennial refer- 
ence calls which small public libraries receive 
from schools, clubs and mdividual students and 
workers. This list is to be based upon Uie A. 
L. A. list of subject headings, with new subjects 
since arisen; scnemes for sub-divisions of coun- 
tries and larger subjects; geographical and his- 
torical subjects; ana necessary cross references. 
These headings to be followed on the adapted 
catalog cards and furnished to subscribing libra- 
ries as a guide to the use of the cards and for 
unifying their subject work. 

IV. That the organization of subject headings 
and decision of policy in regard to analyticals 
and annotations, also supply of copy, be done 
through some cooperative effort of libraries al- 
ready in the public library field which are pro- 
ducing satisfactory work in that line. 

V. That some steps be taken for providing 
these adapted cards tor the new A. L. A. catalog 
of 800OV. as soon as possible. 

Of the libraries in the circle of the 
committee's correspondence, 72 inde- 
pendent small libraries (below 30,000 
volumes) and 25 larger or branch libra- 
ries say definitely they will subscribe to 
these adapted cards, and 24 more will 
probably subscribe, at least to some. 
Almost all the remainder favor some of 
the changes, and the few not signifying 
expect, if they are able to adopt any 
printed cards, to subscribe to the ones 
offered as suitable by libraries of larger 
experience. The commissions are ex- 
pressing hearty sympathy and coopera- 
tion with the movement, and, when the 
cards are ready, it is expected they will 
recommend them in their respective 
states and largely increase the number 
of subscribers. 

If the Library of congress will make it 
possible thus to secure full adapted cat- 
aloging for a selected number of books 
apt to be purchased by the average small 
library, it is certain that the number of 
libraries at present subscribing to L. C. 
cards will be, at least, doubled, and 
many little libraries never before or- 
ganized on modern lines can be induced 
to have a catalog. 

The O. L. A. committee is continued, 
to receive correspondence in regard to 
cooperation available for helping carry 
out this plan. Mr Brett of Cleveland 
is added to the committee. 

Linda M. Clatvvorthy, Chairman. 



The Library in Its Relations with 
Scholars and Learned Societies^ 

G. S. Jotephion, John Crerar library, Chicas^o 

The large library with rich collections, 
an ample force and a large building is 
not the only one which can give ade- 
quate advice to scholars and investiga- 
tors. A small library, by a judicious 
selection of books, by confining itself to 
a special field, or by selecting one sub- 
ject for specialization, and by analytical 
cataloging, can do better service than a 
much larger one with a miscellaneous 
collection of books, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, on all kinds of subjects, better 
even than one of scholarly character if 
without adequate catalogs. 

The public library, supported by tax- 
ation, and founded primarily with the 
purpose of serving the public at large 
and offering recreative reading for the 
mass of the people, can, as I said, within 
certain limits serve as a special refer- 
ence library by selecting a particular 
subject for specialization and treating it 
as a special library. It should collect 
the most important books on this sub- 
ject, whether of recent or earlier date, 
whether in English or in other languages, 
and should particularly endeavor to get 
hold of rare and out of the way books, 
such as ephemeral pamphlets and pri- 
vately printed books, including repnnts 
from articles in journals not devoted to 
the subject in question. 

No library can get all books on even a 
limited subject; and books on a partic- 
ular subject might be wanted by a 
scholar in a town whose library does not 
collect on it. To meet this demand a 
plan for inter library loans should be 
devised and carried out with all reason- 
able liberality. Some large libraries are 
now doing good service in this line, and 
it is to be hoped that the example not 
less than the service of the Library of 
congress will be fruitful in this respect. 

The theory that a library can fulfill its 
mission by making its resources avail- 
able to those merely who can come to 
it, or as is the case with most so-called 

*Some notes read before the Chicago library club 
March lo, 1904. 
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reference libraries, who can use it at 
such times as it is open, is very debat- 
able, though as yet largely prevailing. 

A library serving the needs of students 
and investigators must be rich in period- 
icals and other serial literature, most of 
the latest results of research being em- 
bodied in articles in journals or papers 
before learned societies rather than in 
independently published monographs. 
The keys to this literature are not many; 
Poole's index covers only a small part 
of the periodical literature of special 
subjects, and the number of other more 
special indexes of the same kind is not 
large. It would be well for libraries 
that can not lay up a very large stock of 
periodicals to buy the indexes to the 
files of the most important of those 
coming within its special field, even if 
they do not subscribe on the sets them- 
selves, and to shelve them among its 
bibliographies. 

Bibliographies are another class of 

Eublications that libraries naturally must 
uy, and the bibliography of a library's 
specialty should be particularly well 
represented. Not only this, however, 
but no library which will be used by 
serious students should be unable to 
supply the student in any branch with 
the most important bibliographies in any 
subject, as far as its means will allow. 
Catalogs of other libraries should also 
be collected. 

That a library should be properly 
cataloged no longer needs any empha- 
sis; but it may need emphasizing that a 
library's specialty should be much more 
fully treated than the rest of its books, 
particularly by analyzing periodicals 
and other collected literature, and to 
some extent chapters of books. 

It is not enough that a library should 
have books and catalogs; questions 
will constantly come up which can not 
be answered by any catalog, no matter 
how full, but only after laborious search 
in a number of indexes and through 
long files of periodicals. The library 
with a specialty should be prepared to 
assist its readers in this respect. It 
should have on its staff an assistant 
familiar with the subject matter not less 



than the literature ot the subject in 
which it specializes, and versed in the 
art of bibliographical research. It would 
be perfectly absurd for a library to have 
a department of modern languages in 
charge of a person unfamiliar with the 
methods of linguistics as well as with its 
bibliography. 

As to rooms: a general reading-room 
where any and all can get a part of a 
table large enough for a couple of books 
and ditto elbows is not sufficient. A 
special study room should be provided 
in close proximity to the stack, and 
those who are admitted to it should also 
be given free access to the stacks so as 
to get the books they need without the 
intermediary of an attendant, unless 
desired. When a library building is 

Elanned provision should be made for a 
icture room which could be used also 
for the meetings of such societies as 
would avail themselves of the privilege. 

In certain cases a society might make 
the library its headquarters and the li- 
brary might undertake to house its col- 
lection of books and other property. It 
would be advantageous to the library to 
invite cooperation in this respect with a 
society which receives a considerable 
number of periodicals or transactions, 
either through subscription or in ex- 
change for its own publications. By 
such an arrangement the library would 
be relieved from the necessity of sub- 
scribing for these publications, and 
would be able to use more money for the 
building up of a specialty; the character 
of the society with which the library is 
cooperating would naturally determine 
its selection, as the members would offer 
a constituency of a highly developed 
kind. 

I regard the service to scholars as the 
most important duty of a library; in 
the case of public libraries, however, 
second in importance to its supplying 
wholesome reading for recreation, but 
not at all second in importance to the 
work with children, where the library 
comes dangerously near doing work 
that the school should do, and can do 
better. 
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This is the last number of Public Li- 
braries that will be issued until the 
October number. We hope by that time 
to have full information concerning the 
A. L. A. meeting, which we have not 
been able to secure at this time. 

A protest against the Sea wolf —The fol- 
lowing is an extract from a letter re- 
ceived from one of the leading librari- 
ans in the country. It is needless to say 
that the view herein contained must be 
echoed by any one who has tried to read 
the story referred to: 

I wish you would use your influence against 
the Century s continued story by Jack London, 
the Sea wolf. It is a brutal story, reads like a 
long drawn out case of prize fight, and how they 
ever accepted it is more than I can see. My 
assistant and I have been led on, not by anything 
redeeming about it, not by any strength in it, 
but with the hope that it would get by the stage 
of rawhead and bloody bones, but it does not 
seem likely, so we have both dropped it. As a 
book, it does not deserve shelf room in any li- 
brary, great or small. There is no occasion for 
a reinffiction of piratical details in this day and 
age. 

Interesting reports of meetings — In spite 
of the fact that only a few days ago a 
reader of Public Libraries remarked 
that he liked its editorials, because they 
were so free from advice, there seems to 
be occasion to advise a bit in regard to 
the writing of reports of library meet- 
ings. There is at hand a report of a 
recent meeting in New York, which is 
little more than a statement in detail 
that a program was carried into effect. 
When It is stated that a certain subject 
was presented in a clear, practical way 
by Miss Johnson, and was followed by 
an animated discussion of its strongest 
points in which Mr Smith, Mr Brown and 
others took part, nothing of sufficient 
general interest to warrant printing 



it has been said. One naturally won- 
ders what Miss Johnson said, and if Mr 
Brown agreed with her; but nothing in 
the report gives the desired information. 
If at another point it is stated that Miss 
Jones showed what could be done for 
children in a very small library, it net- 
tles a reader not to have even a hint of 
what she showed. A very interesting 
paper by a person not usually known as 
interesting, excites some doubt as to the 
value of the report, when it may be very 
true that on that particular occasion he 
really said something worth while. 
When a man gives **many interesting 
facts from his long experience," it is only 
fair to state a few of them so that one 
may be repaid for reading about them. 

So, in view of all these things as was 
remarked before, it seems advisable to 
suggest to the writers of reports of pro- 
ceedings that they tell a few of the in- 
teresting things that are said on the 
occasions referred to, even if it is neces- 
sary to condense them, but do not tan- 
talize an interested reader by saying 
there was something good said, without 
telling what it was. 

Library houri — There seems to be a 
gradual increase in the number of hours 
in which the public may have access to 
the library, judging by the schedule 
given in a number of reports. In a 
large number the hours of access to the 
reference room in the evening particu- 
larly have been increased. There is 
also an increasing numberof small libra- 
ries kept open on Sunday. This is emi- 
nently right and proper, but it also gives 
rise to the statement that it is neither 
right nor proper that this should be 
done at the expense of the library force 
either in time which is needed for re- 
quired rest, or in increased service with- 
out additional r^rnuneration. There is 
evidence in some of the reports that this 
has been done. There is so much that 
is alluring in personal work in a library, 
that many times an attendant fails to be 
rational in serving the public. That is 
service that should be paid for and is 
amply paid for in most cases, educa- 
tional work such as that in sqhools and 
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libraries forming distinct exceptions to 
a general rule. 

In regard to Sunday opening, there is 
still another side. In one report, it is 
stated that the library is open from three 
to five in the afternoon. It would seem 
that it was hardly worth while to set the 
machinery in motion for that length of 
time, particularly in winter If suffi- 
cient interest is aroused to open at all 
surely four hours would be short enough 
in which to measure results. 

In these things, as in many other li- 
brary ideas, it is well to bear in mind the 
old maxim: If one has not a good rea- 
son for doing a thing, he has one good 
reason for letting it alone. 

The work of the modern public library- 
One of the best things in print on the 
work of the modern public library is an 
article under that title in the June num- 
ber of the American review of reviews, 
by H. L. Elmendorf, librarian of the 
Buffalo public library. It is an account 
of the work done in that library. It 
gives a history of the library and reviews 
the methods, plans, purposes, and re- 
sults attained under its present adminis- 
tration. Of special interest and value 
is what Mr Elmendorf has to say of the 
open-shelf system, the public school li- 
braries, branch libraries, and traveling 
libraries to various departments and in- 
stitutions within the city of Buffalo. 

Worthy of special notice is what Mr 
Elmendorf says of the loss of books 
from the open shelves: 

The question is always asked, and 
may as well be answered: Do you not 
lose books under this system? We cer- 
tainly do, but very few — less than i to 
5000 of circulation. The board of di- 
rectors and library authorities have long 
ago lost the fetish idea in regard to 
books, easily replaceable and worth just 
the money it will cost to replace them. 
The money loss is many times made up 
by the saving in attendants' salaries, as 
it costs about one-third as much to cir- 
culate books in this way as under the 
old system. Neither the loss nor the 
saving is to be taken into account as 
compared with the pleasure and profit 
of the many who enjoy these privileges. 



and who, collectively, pay the pittance 
of loss. 

To those who are looking for an illus- 
tration of the best in practical library 
work the article will greatly reward its 
reading. 

One of the causes of success— The follow- 
ingextractfrom a letter from Mr Hodges 
of Cincinnati, is an index to the library 
spirit which so largely pervades the 
Cincinnati public library, making it one 
of the best public libraries in the country: 

I have been giving a series of talks 
to the children, illustrating the talks 
with magic lantern pictures. The work 
has been experimental and I do not 
know what will be its final development. 
It has not been my purpose to dwell 
upon the history of the countries, but 
rather to display pictures that the chil- 
dren might see with their own eyes, to 
some extent, as they could if actually 
visiting the spots described. The talks 
have been very filmy — little more than 
what might be brought out if one were 
walking through new streets accom- 
panied by two boys or girls of ten or 
fourteen years of age. Perhaps the 
Atlantic voyage has developed in my 
hands further than any of the other 
talks. I want very much to touch in 
some way leading strings which will 
bring the young folks to histories or 
books of description and travel, which 
they might otherwise ignore. Whether 
I have succeeded in this or not, I can 
not say. The minor mysteries of cata- 
loging are explained by means of suit- 
able slides. 

All this is not sent to you for publica- 
tion but in apology for not having 
written to you earlier. I am giving the 
matter considerable thought, if that 
confused mental condition in which we 
are when we do not quite grasp the so- 
lution of a problem, can be called 
thought. 

In the midst of a busy career at the 
head of a large library, reaching out in 
every direction, with all sorts of prob- 
lems to meet, met, and solved, this gen-^ 
uine interest in the children's depart- 
ment as evidenced by this letter, is 
remarkable. 
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The Use of Library Bulletins* 

EKa F. Corwin, Michigan state library, 
Lansing 

The bulletins issued by some of our 
larger libraries are of inestimable value, 
and are so generously distributed that 
no small library need be without them. 
Not every library can afford to print its 
own bulletins, however desirable it might 
be to do so, but it can make use of those 
issued by other libraries. 

The primary purpose of these publi- 
cations is to keep the patrons of the 
library informed as to the monthly or 
quarterly accessions to the library, but 
other features have been added to some 
of them and a wealth of valuable infor- 
mation is thus periodically sent out to 
the library world which may be had for 
the asking, thanks to the courtesy of the 
publishers, or by paying a small sum to 
cover postage. 

There are several ways in which a li- 
brarian can make use of these bulletins: 
i) They are great aids in the selection 
of books for purchase. 2) They serve as 
a guide to the inexperienced classifier 
and cataloger, who in almost all of our 
small libraries is also the librarian. The 
lists of books contained in the bulletins 
are generally classified according to the 
decimal system. Sometimes, as in the 
case of the Scranton (Pa.) public library 
bulletin, a subject as well as an author 
list is given. Someof these lists contain 
annotations which add much to their 
value. 3) They furnish reading-lists on 
many different subjects. The Salem 
public library bulletin recently con- 
tained a reading-list on the Far eastern 
question, one from the Scranton public 
library a reference list for school read- 
ing, one from the Iowa library commis- 
sion, 50 school and college stories for 
young people, one number of the Bul- 
letin of bibliography. Best editions of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. To have these 
lists ready for quick reference, it is nec- 
essary to index them, which takes time 
of course, but their usefulness is enough 
increased thereby to more than com- 
pensate for the time it takes. The call 

*Issued as Bulletin No. i . Michi^^an library association. 



numbers of the library should also b# 
added to the books which the library 
contains 

While it is difficult to say which of the 
bulletins are of the most assistance to a 
small library, I will endeavor to point 
out the good features of a few of them. 

The monthly bulletin of the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburg contains a classified, 
annotated list of accessions, reviews of 
recent books, and a reading-list of im- 
portance and value. The bulletin for 
March, 1904, contained stories of Ed- 
ward III. of England, and the Black 
Prince. This list is also carefully an- 
notated. This precious little pamphlet 
is available to all libraries for the modest 
sum of 25 cents a year. 

One of the first libraries to send out 
periodical bulletins was the Public li- 
brary of Salem, Mass. Their bulletin 
has been very generously distributed and 
I think few libraries are unacquainted 
with it. It is published monthly and 
contains classified lists of accessions 
and reading-lists. A subscription price 
of 25 cents is now charged for copies 
sent by mail. 

The cooperative bulletin of the Brook- 
lyn public library and the Pratt institute 
contains classified lists of accessions and 
is, 1 think, distributed without charge. 
A subject index of vol. I has just been 
published, and a copy may be had for 25 
cents. By means of this index any one 
can find what books on a given subject 
were added to the library from Decem- 
ber, 1901, to July, 1902. 

The Scranton public library bulletin, 
already referred to, is very carefully made 
and would be of great use to any library. 

The cooperative bulletin of the Provi- 
dence public libraries, which is furnished 
to all subscribers for 25 cents a year, 
contains a classified list of accessions to 
the Providence libraries. 

The Wilmington institute free library 
sends out, at a price of 25 cents a year, an 
annotated classified list of its monthly 
additions. 

The Millicent library of Fairhaven, 
Mass. prints an annotated, classified 
monthly bulletin. 

The bulletin of the Osterhout free 
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library of Wilkesbarre, Pa., which is 
mailed to any address at 50 cents a year, 
contains a classified list of accessions, 
with an occasional annotation, which is 
\ always helpful and to the point. Read- 

ing-lists which contain magazine refer- 
ences are a feature of this excellent 
bulletin. The publication for April, 
1904, contains a selected reading-list cm 
the far east. 

The St Louis public library bulletin is 
one of the best published. It prints on 
the first page the regulations of the li- 
brary, and makes suggestions to bor- 
rowers which other libraries might do 
well to follow. For instance. If you do 
not see what you want, ask for it; but 
don't go away unsatisfied. Also, The 
library will be very glad to compile read- 
ing-lists for clubs, reading circles, etc., 
when desired. 

This bulletin is classified and care- 
fully annotated. It also has special 
reading-lists. The one for April, 1904, 
is on Books for out-of-doors. 

The Detroit public library issues a 
monthly, which contains the accessions 
to the library, classified according to the 
Dewey system. 

The following libraries issue valuable 
bulletins: San Francisco public. New 
York public. New Bedford, Mass., Hel- 
ena, Mont., Jersey City, N. J., Minneap- 
olis public, Haverhill, Mass., Brookline, 
Mass., Denver public, Cincinnati public, 
Boston public. 

I have left until the last, but by no 
means because they are the least, the 
various bulletins issued by the different 
library commissions. 

The Iowa library commission began in 
January, 1901, to issue a quarterly bul- 
letin. These bulletins contain the gen- 
eral library news of the state, informa- 
tion as to the library laws, and articles 
on every conceivable subject which may 
be helpful to the librarians of any li- 
brary in Iowa, small or large; and, if for 
Iowa, of course for other states. There 
are articles on Book selection, on Things 
every one should know. Use and value 
of pictures in a library. Obligations of 
citizens to the public library. Library 



buildings, etc., and frequently anno- 
tated bibliographies are published. 

The New Hampshire public libraries 
bulletin, published by the State library, 
is a valuable periodical in the nature of 
a library journal. It contains helpful 
articles on all branches of library work 
usually by writers of recognized ability 
in the library profession. It also occa- 
sionally publishes bibliographies. Of 
course this publication is intended for 
use in the New Hampshire libraries, and 
is published with them only in mind; 
but any library outside of New Hamp- 
shire which can secure it, will add a 
valuable periodical to its list of library 
publications. 

Many good bulletins have been issued 
by the Wisconsin library commission, but 
they have been issued so irregularly and 
in such different forms that they can not 
be spoken of as a whole. The reading- 
lists issued by this commission on birth- 
days and anniversaries are especially fine. 
The lists of books for purchase by the 
small libraries are the best help of that 
kind published. 

In connection with this subject, let me 
call your attention to the Bulletin of 
bibliography issued by the Boston Book 
Company. Do not be without it, if you 
can possibly get it. It costs nothing, 
but it is issued as an advertising medium 
for the Boston Book Company and is 
sent to customers, or to those who are 
likely to become customers of that com- 
pany. Each number is invaluable and 
contains excellent, annotated bibliogra- 
phies. The corrections to Poole's index 
which it has published are of much im- 
portance, and its lists of births and 
deaths in the Periodical world are almost 
a necessity to the librarian with a long 
periodical list to look after. A quar- 
terly index to library reference lists is 
now being published. The number for 
April, 1904, contains an index to the 
articles in the Bibliographer and Book- 
lore. Although these magazines are in- 
dexed in Poole, the work is not nearly 
so thoroughly done as in this number of 
the Bulletin of bibliography. 

You will notice in the list that I give 
but one Michigan library is represented. 
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Would it not be a good plan for our as- 
sociation to undertake the publication 
of a periodical bulletin? I do not know 
that such a publication has ever been 
considered by the association, but I be- 
lieve it would be practicable. I would 
think that the nature of the bulletin 
should be the printing of lists of books 
on special subjects, with perhaps short 
reviews of new books which it would be 
desirable to add to a library. Anno- 
tated lists would be desirable if they 
were well made, but annotations made 
by persons who know nothing of the 
subject on which a book is written, and 
less of the book itself, are worse than 
worthless. Occasional articles on what 
books not to buy as well as what to buy, 
Qn editions and translations, book bind- 
ings, etc., would be helpful; and could 
we not sometimes appropriate some of 
the good reading-lists as well as good 
suggestions made in the bulletins about 
which I have told you? Their generous 
publishers would consent, I am sure. I 
feelieve that such a publication might be 
of material help to the smaller libraries 
in the state, and it probably would not 
be unwelcome to the large ones. Per- 
haps it would be too expensive to pub- 
lish monthly, but could not one be pub- 
lished quarterly, at a small subscription 
of from 25 to 50 cents? Mr Moulton, of 
the Brockton (Mass.) public library, in 
speaking of the expense of issuing peri- 
odical bulletins, says: No rule can be 
given about the cost, that being regu- 
lated by local conditions. It ranges 
from $9.25 for an issue of 500 copies of 
a bulletin of four pages to $40 for 2500 
copies of a 30-page bulletin. The aver- 
age cost per page is about ^2.50, and 
the average whole cost ranges from $iS 
to $30 for issues of 2000 to 3000 copies 
of a four-page bulletin, with about 50 
titles to the page and no annotations. 

The Catholic literary index of the 
Catholic review of reviews, is intended as 
an important part of that periodical, 
and forms a guide to the contents of a 
large number of Catholic magazines. It 
is meant to supply the needs of those 
who wish to study subjects from the 
Catholic standpoint. 



Reading Matter for the Blind 

It may not be generally known that 
the following bill was passed at the last 
session of congress: 

[Public— No. 171.] 

An Act To promote the circulation of reading 
matter among the blind. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, . That 
books, pamphlets, and other reading 
matter in raised characters for the use 
of the blind, whether prepared by hand 
or printed, in single volumes, not ex- 
ceeding ten pounds in weight, or in 
packages, not exceeding four pounds in 
weight, and containing no advertising 
or other matter whatever, unsealed and 
when sent by public institutions for the 
blind, or by any public libraries, as a 
loan to blind readers, or when returned 
by the latter to such institutions or pub- 
lic libraries, shall be transmitted in the 
United States mails free of postage, and 
under such regulations as the Postmas- 
ter-General may prescribe. 

Approved, April 27, 1904. 

The postmaster-general has not yet 
madearrangements,but will doso shortly, 
and then libraries will have a new op- 
portunity to extend their service where 
It is greatly needed and desired. 

Miss Giffin, in charge of reading-room 
for the blind in Library of congress, 
would be glad to secure a complete list 
of the public libraries that make any 
provision for reading for the blind, 
either independently or in cooperation 
with another organization. Libraries 
interested in any measure in this work 
are requested to send their names and 
the extent of their activities to Etta 
Josselyn Giffin, Reading-room for the 
blind, Library of congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Library for the blind 

As is well known, the legislature of 
New York annually appropriates Siooo 
for printing new literature for the blind. 
This sum will print about five books, 25 
copies of each. Those copies which are 
not needed in the State library for the 
blind are sold to individuals and other 
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institutions, the proceeds being used to 
further increase the efficiency of the 
library. Nina E. Rhoades has also con- 
tributed the printing of a new book. 

This year the following books have 
been put in New York point and can be 
had at the prices quoted: 

Optimism, an essay, by Helen Kel- 
ler, 50c. per copy. 

Abraham Lincoln, by Carl Schurz, $1 
per copy. 

Bar sinister, by R. H. Davis, 75c. per 
copy. 

Paolo and Francesca, by Stephen 
Philipps, 8sc. per copy. 

Fisherman's luck, by Henry Van 
Dyke, $3 per copy. 

Treasure island, by R. L. Steven- 
son, $3.50 per copy. 

In addition to these books now for 
the first time available in raised print, 
about 125 volumes in Moon type and in 
New York point were recently purchased 
by the library. There have also been 
many gifts from the Xavier free publi- 
cation society. 



Indian Boys' Library 

The following list was made to try an 
experiment in developing a taste for 
reading among Indian children in the 
settlements on the New York reserva- 
tions. These children arc all in the 
grammar grades and the books are de- 
signed for those in the 4th and 5th 
reader. Their teachers tell us that 
myths appeal to them strongly, and also 
books about animals and nature, spe- 
cially those well illustrated. They think 
that biography, specially of self-made 
men, will be appreciated. Their char- 
acter and environment are so different 
from ordinary children that it is an in- 
teresting experiment to determine what 
books will attract them most. We 
should be glad of suggestions from any 
one who has experimented with reading 
for the young Indians. 

Melvil Dewey. 

Traveling library for boys in Indian 
' schools 25V. 

Brooks* E. S. Century book for young Amer- 
icans. Century $1.50. 



Bull, J. B. Fridjof Nansen. Heath 30c. 

Carpenter, F. G. North America. Amer. bk. 
CO. 60c. (Carpenter's geo^. readers.) 

Chase, A. & Clow, E. Stories of industry, v. i. 
Educ. pub. CO. bds. 40c. cl. 6oc. 

Compton, Margaret. Snow bird and water ti- 
ger. Dodd $1.50. 

Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe. Heath 50c. 
(Heath's Home and school cI.) 

Diaz, Mrs A. M. Polly Cologne. Lathrop. 

Du Chaillu, P. B. Land of the long night. 
Scribner $2. 

Eggleston, Edward. First book in American 
history. Amer. bk. co. 6oc. 

Grimm, J. L. K. & W. K. ' Household stories. 
Macmillan $2. 

Excellent translation and Walter Crane's il- 
lustrations make this edition specially desira- 
ble. A good cheap edition is published by 
Houghton, Riverside lit. ser. no. 107-8, 2 pts. 
paper each 15c net; i v. linen 40c net. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. The wonder book. 
Houghton $3. 

Most desirable edition because of attractive 
type and colored illustrations by Walter Crane. 
Well printed cheap editions published by 
Houghton are Riverside lit. ser. no. 17-18, 2 pts. 
paper each 15c net; i v. linen 40c net, and Lit- 
tle classics $1. 

Jewett, S. O. Play days. Houghton. 
Kipling, Rudyard. The jungle book. Century 
$1.50. 

La Flesche, Francis. The middle five. Small 
$1.25. 

Lang, Andrew. Red true story book. Long- 
mans $2. 

Lodge, H. C. & Roosevelt, Theodore. Hero 
tales from American history. Century 
$1.50. 

Long, W. T. Secrets of the wood. Ginn 60c. 

Munroe, Kirk. Flamingo feather. Harper 60c. 

Seelyee, Eliz. (Eggleston.) Story of Washing- 
ton. Appleton $1 75. 

Seton-Thompson, Ernest. Wild animals I 
have known. Scribner $2. . 

Stowe, Mrs H. B. Queer little people. Hough- 
ton $1.2^. 

Swift, Jonathan. Gulliver's travels. Heath 30c. 
(Heath's home and school classics.) 

Taylor, Bayard. Boys of other countries. Put- 
nam $1.50. 

True, J. P. The iron star. Little $1.50. 

Whittier, J. G. comp. Child life. Houghton $2. 



The Educational review has issued an 
analytical index to the first 25V. of that 
periodical. 

Inasmuch as the Educational review 
for twelve years past has contained a 
large proportion of the most important 
contributions to educational literature, 
this index will be found almost invalu- 
able to teachers and students. 
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A. L. A. St Louis Conference 

Eaitern party travel plans and expense s 

Leave Boston (Fall River boat) 

Thursday, Oct. 13, . . . 6.00 p. m. 

Leave New York (B. & O. R. R.) 

Friday. Oct. 14. . . . 8.00 a. m. 

Leave Phila. (B. & O. R. R.) Fri- 
day, Oct. 14 10.27 a. m. 

(Stop 2-3 hours In Washington.) 

Leave Washington (Special Pull- 
man train) Friday, Oct. 14, about 5.00 p. m. 

Breakfast at Cincinnati Oct. 15. 

Arrive St Louis B. & O. S. W. R. R. 

Saturday, Oct. 15, . . . 6.00 p. m. 

Sunday, Oct. 16, day of rest. 

A. L. A. Conference, Oct. 17 to 22, 
one session each day. 

R«ttirainf 

Leave St Louis Sunday, Oct. 23, 
about ..... 
Arrive Chicago Sunday, Oct. 23, 

about .... 
Leave Chicago (Mich. Cent. R. R ] 

Monday, Oct. 24, 
Arrive Albany (N.Y. Central R.R ] 

Tuesday, Oct. 25 
Arrive New York (N.Y.Cent. R.R 

Tuesday, Oct. 25, . 
Arrive Boston (B. & O. R. R 
Tuesday, Oct. 25, . 



9.00 a. m. 
5.00 p. m. 
5.20 p. m. 
4.40 p. m. 
8.00 p. m. 
9.03 p. m. 
Probable expense of the trip 
En route ffoinf and returninf 

New York Boston 

R. R. fare to St Louis and return $3035 $34.33 

iialf stateroom (outside $r, inside 
50c) 

Double Pullman berth Washing- 
ton to St Louis . . . 5.C0 

Hotel room Chicago, Oct. 23, . 1.50 

Double Pullman berth from Chi- 
cago 5.00 6.00 

Mesds going and returning, esti- 
mated 8.00 8.50 



.50 

5.00 
1.50 



Totals, $49.85 $55.83 
At St Louia 

(Inside inn is headquarters.) 
Eight davs at Inside inn, two in room, from 
$1 50 per aay each person (reserve room in ad- 
vance.) This includes daily admission to fair 
grounds. 

Meals seven and two-thirds days estimated 
at $1.75 per day. (Breakfast 50c, lunch 50c, 
dinner 75c.) 

All intending to go to the conference from 
the east should notify the undersigned as soon 
as possible, whether they intend to join above 
personally conducted party or not. 

Frederick W. Faxon, 
Chairman travel committee, 
108 Glenway st , New Dorchester, Mass. 



Book Buying 

Bulletin No. 5 of the A. L. A. committee on 
book prices 

Small libraries can buy at auction to 
great advantage. Of course not recent 
books; but the older ones of high class. 
Begin with those in New York and 
Boston. Write to Anderson Auction 
Co., No. ^ West 29th St., New York, and 
C. F. Libbie & Co., 646 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass., asking them to send you 
the catalogs issued by them covering the 
fields in which you are interested, stating 
that it is your purpose to begin buying 
books at auction and offering to pay for 
the catalogs if they can not send them 
without charge. When a catalog is re- 
ceived, check at once such titles as you 
wish to buy. Examine these titles care- 
fully to identify editions, decide what 
prices the library can afford to pay, and 
send in your bids. One can offer from 
one-third to one-half of the published 
price for ordinary items and get excel- 
lent returns. 

Write a letter about as follows: 

Dear Sir: — Please execute for me at 

your auction sale on (date) catalog 

No. the following bids: lot 235 

Shakespeare, 6 volumes at 40 cents, lot 
433 Hawthorne, 12 volumes at 65 cents. 

(Signature.) 

Lot 235 in this case would cost you 
$2.40, as bids and sales are always made 
on single volumes in each lot. The 
auctioneer executes such orders without 
charge. The best time in the year for 
auction bargains is May. 

Every library, however small, ought 
to possess a few of the best book-lists 
to aid in book-buying. All the books 
listed below are indispensable. Every 
community should have at hand infor- 
mation about all books in orint, new 
and old, on any subject. Often it is 
wiser to buy the old and tried book than 
the new, unknown one. These book- 
lists, especially No. 10, tell all about the 
best books. We designate those most 
needed, if funds for the purchase of all 
are not available, with a star. 

I. Publisher' s weekly, S3 per year. 
Lists all American books and many 
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English. 2. *Publishcr's trade list an- 
nual, with combined index, 2v., $8. All 
American and many English publishers' 
catalogs, with alphabetical index. 3. 
Annual American catalog, triennial cu- 
mulation, $4. American, and some Eng- 
lish books. 4. American catalog, 5 
yearly cumulation of the annual, $15. 
(For all the above, address 298 Broad- 
way, New York City.) 

5. English catalog (annual), $1.50. 
English books of the year. 6. Same, 
triennial cumulation, $7.50. 7. Publish- 
er's circular, weekly, <2.75. These three 
by Sampson. Low, London 8. Refer- 
ence catalog ( English), known as Whit- 
aker*s,$3.50. (Whitaker, London.) Like 
American trade-list annual above. 9. 
*U. S. catalog, $10. All books in print 
in English, by author, subject and title; 
a dictionary of all books. 10. Monthly 
cumulative book index, $2.00. (Both 
by Wilson Co., Minneapolis, Minn ) 1 1. 
*Sonnenschein. Reader's guide, 2v., 
$14. • Sonnenschein, London.) Lists 
the best books, about 80,000 vols, on all 
subjects by classes with indexes. Very 
valuable. 

A discount of 10 per cent is given on 
most of these. 

Address inquiries and suggestions to 
any member of the committee: Arthur 
E. Bostwick, chairman, N. Y. public li- 
brary, 226 West 42nd St.; John Cotton 
Dana, Newark (N.J.) free public library; 
Bernard C. Steiner, Enoch Pratt free li- 
brary, Baltimore, Md. 



A Primer of library practice for junior 
assistants is the title of a volume re- 
cently published by G. P. Putnam's Sons 
for Geo. E. Roebuck and Wm. B.Thorne. 
It is a history and commentary on the 
progress of library work in England, 
and a setting forth of various systems of 
library methods. There is much good 
material in the little volume, much val- 
uable advice given to the assistant, but 
there is an appreciation of the printed 
catalog, indicators, ledgers for charging 
books and the like, which seems a little 
undue to an American. The reading-list 
on library practice is a specially good 
one. though not complete. 



Wisconsin Book Wagon 

A letter from Miss Stearns, Wiscon- 
sin library visitor, in response to an 
inquiry concerning the Book wagon, 
gives the following: 

Next October, a plan which I have long had 
in mind will be carried out in Dunn county, the 
home of the Stout system of traveling libraries. 
1 have just visited every station in the county, 
having drive i 369 miles. Although there are 
over 30 stations in the county, many of the 
farmers are obliged to go quite a distance for 
books. During the past winter the most severe 
known in years the circulation was not as large 
as usual in many places owing to the hardships 
experienced in securing the books. To remedy 
this difficulty, and to make it possible for every 
family in the county to be supplied with good 
books, I propose to start out next October or 
Novemb r with a book wagon, specially con- 
structed to hold several hundred volumes, which 
will be issued to the farmer-folk along the way, 
the idea being to have the people select that 
which they prefer from the collection. The 
wagon will be supp'ied with a wide variety of 
subjects — particularly upon topics of current 
interest -and a so a goodly supp y of children's 
books. Kural mail delivery has made it pos- 
sib'e for the farmers to take daily papers, with 
the result that books on topics of the day are 
most called for in the traveling libraries, nowa- 
days. Where systems of traveling libraries are 
established to which no new books are added 
from time to time, this 'ack is keenly felt and 
the book wagon will supply the remedy. Neigh- 
bors will exchange with neighbors, thus givmg 
each family quite a range of reading. The Dooks 
will be gathered up in the spring and the results 
summarized for publication. Another feature 
of the book wagon will be a display of sample 
copies of the best magazines, such as Country 
life in America, Worlds work,- McClure^s, 
Youth'' s companion, St Ntcholas, tic— suhscni^ 
tions being taken at the lowest club rates. 

The Tainter memorial library at Menomonee, 
the headquarters of the Stout traveling libra- 
ries, is free to the entire county, and it is from 
this library that the supply for the book wagon 
will be drawn. Very truly yours, 

L. E. Stearns. 



The most beautiful volume in the 
Congressional library at Washington is 
a Bible which was transcribed on parch- 
ment by a monk in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The general lettering is in the 
German text. Each letter is perfect, 
and there is not a scratch or blot from 
lid to lid. Each chapter begins with a 
large illuminated letter, in which is 
drawn the figure of a saint, some inci- 
dent in whose life the chapter tells. 
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Ohio Library Association 

Proceedings of the Findlay meeting 

The tenth annual meeting of the O. 
L. A. was held at Findlay, May 24-26. 
The attendance, while not as large as 
usual, represented 29 towns and 36 libra- 
ries. 

Tuesday evening, May 24, the asso- 
ciation was tendered a reception by the 
citizens of Findlay, at the Adams club 
rooms. The welcome was most cordial 
and the evening altogether delightful. 

The conference opened Wednesday 
morning at 9.30. Mayor Metcalf wel- 
comed the association to Findlay in a 
happy address. W. T. Porter of Cin- 
cinnati responded, expressing the appre- 
ciation of the association for the wel- 
come extended. Then followed the 
annual address of the president, Linda 
A. Eastman. The theme of the presi- 
dent's address was The activities of a 
state library association. The growth of 
the association during the 10 years of its 
existence was briefly outlined. The as- 
sociation having grown to 10 times the 
number of charter members, a change in 
the method of procedure seems advis- 
able. The interests of the organization 
and development of the work would be 
increased by a more permanent and 
deliberative overseeing body than the 
executive board, composed of officers 
changing every year. Increased effort 
on the part of the individual members 
looking to the appointment of a library 
organizer would undoubtedly augment 
the work of the legislative committee 
along that line. The need of by-laws 
defining the scope and duties of the 
various committees was shown. The 
president recommended that the stand- 
ing committees be working bodies, not 
merely reporting on conditions, but 
working toward improving those con- 
ditions. Miss Eastman also advocated a 
change in the policy of choosing a meet- 
ing-place for the annual convention. 

The report of the treasurer showed a 
balance in the treasury, Oct. 6, 1903, 
of §25. 74. Receipts during the year, 
$168.50, making a total of $194.24. Ex- 
penditures during the year were $125.92, 



leaving a balance in the treasury of 
$68.32. 

The report of the secretary showed 
that the association now has a member- 
ship of 397. During the year there were 
adaed 79 new members, 45 of whom 
were from Findlay. The active asso- 
ciate membership was increased from 
I to 22, the club membership to 13, and 
the library membership to 6, 

The report of the committee on li- 
brary extension, made by Mr Hodges, 
showed an increase in activities along 
the lines of traveling, branch and home 
libraries, and also a larger number of 
school deposit libraries and the inaugu- 
ration of work for the blind in Cleve- 
land and Dayton. 

During the year the committee en- 
deavored to awaken interest looking 
toward the establishment of libraries in 
towns at present having no such institu- 
tions. 

The committee on inter-relation of 
libraries, made by Mr Wicoff, reports 
that the State library, under the direc- 
tion of the library commission, has taken 
up the clearing-house feature as the 
same might apply to "duplicate maga- 
zines" held by other libraries, and is 
seeking to facilitate such exchanges as 
may be found practicable. 

The State Horary is endeavoring to 
equip itself to supply to public libraries 
throughout the state such books as may 
be in demand for only occasional use, and 
with thisendin viewhas sent out requests 
to the local libraries for lists of such books 
as they will probably need during the 
coming year. 

The report also emphasized the need 
of a library organizer, to assist the libra- 
rians of the small libraries in methods 
and systems of work for their constitu- 
ents. 

Committee on relation of libraries and 
schools, made by Mr Orr, confined its 
report to actual experiments and prac- 
tical work done in Columbus, Dayton, 
and Cleveland, as shown by the reports 
of those libraries. 

The committee on legislation, through 
Mr Brett, reported that the bill to secure 
a library organizer for the state failed in 
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passing. The legislature did not under- 
stand what it meant and Mr Brett urged 
everyone interested to help in passing 
the bill next time. 

Mr Love, chairman of the necrology 
committee, reported the death of three 
of the association members during the 
year and paid a glowing tribute to each 
of them. Those who have died since 
the last meeting was held at Elyria are: 
Harriet E. Garritson, Cincinnati; Sarah 
Bell Waller, Cincinnati, and AsaS. Bush- 
nell, of Springfield, former governor of 
Ohio. 

The afternoon session opened with 
music by local talent, after which the 
addresses were given. 

Supt. J. W. Zellars, of Findlay public 
schools, read a very spirited paper on 
Practical points in cooperation, of which 
the suggestions were the conclusions: 

1 A meeting at the beginning of the 
school year of the library officials, and 
the superintendent and principals of 
the school, for the discussion of subjects 
that would arouse a great interest and 
ally more closely these officials. 

2 A list of such books as would be 
especially helpful and of interest to our 
pupils, furnished for the teachers so that 
they could direct and encourage their 
reading. 

3 A series of papers and discussion 
to the end that a greater interest be 
awakened in the educational value of 
the reading habit. 

4 The press in the form of good edi- 
torials can do much to awaken a higher 
interest in the relation of good books. 

5 Such library hours as to make it 
convenient for pupils to go to the library, 
not only after school, but in the morn- 
ing before school. 

6 A room in the library, especially 
set apart for pupils. 

7 At least two active, interested pub- 
lic school teachers or officials on the li- 
brary board. 

Woman'i clubi and libraries 

Miss Havens, of the Cincinnati public 
library, spoke from the standpoint of the 
library as follows: 

It is safe to say that greater effort is 



systematically put forth by the library 
for the woman's study club than for any 
other one class of its patrons. Inquiries 
sent to 25 libraries throughout the state 
brought replies all to the same effect, 
namely, that from the preparation of 
the program to the end of the club yedr, 
the resources of the library are placed 
at the disposal of the club and every 
possible aid rendered it. 

Many of the clubs, besides evincing a 
hearty interest in the general welfare of 
the library, give substantial recognition 
in various ways of the library's services. 
One librarian reports that one club do- 
nates t50 a year for magazines, while 
others supply the reading table with 
certain magazines and make occasional 
donations of money and books. To 
another library the clubs have given 
Poolers index, adding each five yearly 
volume as it is issued. Any standard 
book of reference, such as Larned's his- 
tory for ready reference, the Warner li- 
brary of the world's best literature or a 
good encyclopedia would be a valuable 
addition to a library not already pos- 
sessing it. Still other clubs have given 
home libraries, and with more than one 
it is the custom, upon the death of a 
member, to place on the shelves of the 
library some standard work as a memo- 
rial to that member. 

There is one respect in which the 
clubs might help the library, to give 
them more effective service, and at the 
same timeenable the memberstodomore 
thorough work, that is, by abolishing the 
miscellaneous program. The home 
education department of the university 
of the state of New York requires not less 
than 10 weeks' work on the same gen- 
eral subject from the clubs wishing to 
avail themselves of such aids as the uni- 
versity offers in the way of books, maps 
or traveling libraries. This provision is 
made, quoting from the annual report of 
the department, in order to prevent the 
waste of thought and energy common 
in clubs which take up a topic a week 
onJy to drive it out of mind the next by 
one totally different. The club federa- 
tions could do much to discourage the 
miscellaneous program if they would; 
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and in the state of Iowa, at least, the 
federation is endeavoring to do away 
with it. A list of subjects left with the 
Public library of Cincinnati a few weeks 
since by one of the clubs, as the basis of 
their next season's study, furnishes a 
good illustration of the variety program. 
It includes the following wholly unre- 
lated topics: Solomon, the Vedas, the 
Roycrofters, Jane Austen, the Vikings, 
Robin Hood, the Cid, Parsees, Thor- 
waldsen, the St Petersburg library, the 
reigning Mikado, Mozart, Swinburn, 
Meredith, the metrical translations of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, the Romance 
of modern inventions, and William Mor- 
ris. The number of books brought to 
the committee for consultation in the 
preparation of this program was 126. 

As aids in the preparation of the out- 
lines, we have found very helpful the 
Outlines of study issued by the home 
education department of the university 
of the state of New York. These may 
be obtained at a small cost. Helen 
Winslow, Boston, also publishes Out- 
lines for club study, which may be pur- 
chased for 50 cents a copy. The Chau- 
tauquan each month contains a useful 
suggestive program, with references to 
books and recent magazine articles. 
The Bay View magazine, published 
monthly in Detroit, provides a course of 
study covering a whole season's work. 
In connection with the course, three 
standard up-to-date works on the sub- 
ject, together with the magazine, are 
furnished if desired for the sum of 83.50. 
Any club adopting this method of study 
might, at the end of each season, donate 
the three books to the library, and thus 
in time add materially to its collection. 

As the club work is at present con- 
ducted by the various libraries, much 
duplication is necessarily involved. The 
same subjects are being studied over and 
over again by the different clubs, and 
almost identical lists prepared for them. 
In these days of cooperation, some sys- 
tem of exchange should be devised by 
which this duplication might be avoided. 
The large libraries could use each other's 
lists with little or no alteration, while 
the smaller ones would merely have to 



adapt the references to their more h'm- 
ited resources. 

Mrs W. H. Kinder of Findlay read a 
very bright paper emphasizing the work 
the women's club may properly do for 
the library cause, such as cultivating 
public sentiment, arousing official inter- 
est, supplying deficiencies in book fund, 
and extending its usefulness to those 
who do not know of its resources. 

Miss Hoskins, of the Dayton public 
library, gave a splendid paper on The 
school, the home, and the library. The 
summary of Miss Hoskins' paper is as 
follows: 

In closing, let us sum up briefly the 
common purpose of home, and school, 
and library in directing children's read- 
ing. It is to enrich the mind and life of 
thechild, to give him two experiences and 
two habits in the use of books, equally 
necessary and delightful: i), as a source 
of enjoyment in which one weighs and 
defines and classifies nothing, and reck- 
ons not the profits. 2), as the source of 
knowledge which one should learn to 
use intelligently and independently; and 
also the purpose unitedly, lavishly and 
persistently to extend the knowledge 
and the influence of the best. 

At the close of the afternoon session, 
Mr Brett offered a resolution to amend 
the constitution at the next annual 
meeting. This amendment to increase 
the membership of the executive board 
by the addition of the two ex-presi- 
dents immediately preceding the re- 
tiring president. 

The Wednesday evening session 
opened with some delightful music by 
local talent. Then came ^Mr Dewey's 
address, being of the usual high order. 
His subject was the Future of the li- 
brary, and in dealing with it he traced 
the history of the library movement, 
and put no bounds as to its future de- 
velopment. 

Thursday morning was taken up with 
discussions of topics of interest to small 
libraries. The session was closed by a 
discussion of the work of the special 
committee on cataloging. This com- 
mittee was appointed by the association 
to confer with the Library of congress 
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looking toward the printing of catalog attention to the fact that nothing is 
cards, which shall be more suited to the really reaching this problem in the small 
needs of the small library, the cards to libraries of limited resources. The agi- 
contain less bibliographical detail and tation of the matter of a library organizer 
to have more subject headings indi- to meet this need as it was being met 
cated, especially for analytical work, in other states was urged upon the as- 
The work of the committee would seem sociation. As a means of spreading the 
to indicate a decided demand for such conviction of such need, and of opening 
cards throughout the country. The re- the way for library institutes in various 
port is given in full on page 321. parts of the state, it was recommended 

After music by the Fanny Bloomfield that the association designate the libra- 
club, the afternoon session was opened ries conveniently situated as centers 
by the report of the committee on li- (geographically)forthesmaller libraries, 
brary training, E. C. Doren, chairman, and request the privilege of holding a 
A resume of the report is as follows: library day when the opportunity might 

The committee introduced its report be given for librarians and trustees to 
by stating that with no definitely as- make a visit of inspection, and study 
signed work for accomplishment, it had the methods of such library to the best 
been the aim to further training for li- advantage. 

brary work through taking note of and Following this report W. H. Brett 
reporting upon conditions and oppor- gave an interesting outline of the work 
tunities for effecting greater efficiency to be done by the Western reserve li- 
among library workers generally in the brary school. 

state; giving information to individuals N. D. C. Hodges read a scholarly pa- 
and through published circular concern- per on the Selection of books, particu- 
ing the regular and summer schools, larly such scientific books as should be 
and also pointing out such cooperative excluded from the purchase list of the 
means as the library periodicals, asso- small library See page 311. 
ciations, and commissions. The committee on resolutions recom- 

It was stated that the indirect influ- mended a hearty vote of thanks to the 
ence of the work of the library schools mayor and citizens of Findlay. to the 
upon the libraries was particularly no- women's clubs, to the musicians and 
ticeable in the broader interpretations especially to T. A Dean, the chairman 
of the functions of the librar}% in the of the local committee, to whose un- 
better methods and higher standard of tiring efforts the success of the meeting 
execution in technical details, and in was largely due. This was passed by a 
the higher rank which the library now unanimous vote. 

takes as a positive factor in education. The election of officers for 1904 re- 
Referencewas made to thelibrary visit- suited as follows: For president, N. D. 
ors' day at Dayton public library, when C. Hodges of Cincinnati; first vice-pres- 
the librarians and trustees of the vicinity ident, T. A Dean of Findlay; second 
were invited, and the librar\^ was thrown vice-president, Mrs Jefferson Sohl of 
open for inspection. Each of the head Columbus; third vice-president, Ellen 
workers gave an exposition of the meth- S. Wilson of Steubenville; secretary, 
ods in use in his department and sup- Emma Graham of Sidney; treasurer, 

Elied mounted and annotated sample Grace Prince of Springfield, 
ooks of library forms to each visitor. The meeting then adjourned to meet 
Report was made upon the number of at 8 p. m to listen to the address of 
students and courses of instruction in President W. O. Thompson on The 
existing kKal library classes of theCleve- place of the library in the educational 
land, Cincinnati, and Voungstown public system. The subject was admirably 
libraries, and at Oberlin college librar\'. treated, a great many practical points 
While much is thus being done in the were presented and the audience was 
larger libraries, the committee called deeply interested. 
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Library Meetings 

Ann Arbor, Mich.— The annual meeting 
of the Ann Arbor library club occurred 
May 23 at the home of B. A. Finney. 
The following officers were unanimously 
elected: President, B. A. Finney; first 
vice-president, Nellie S. Loving; sec- 
ond vice-president, Esther Braley ; secre- 
tary, Carrie L.Watts; treasurer, Gertrude 
Woodard. 

After the business the literary part of 
the meeting was opened by a paper by 
the president, H. O. Severance, giving 
a resume of the club, as well as some 
good suggestions for the club for the 
coming year. Mr Finney, assisted by 
his son, very pleasantly entertained the 
club with lantern slides, showing title- 
pages of the first English printed Bibles, 
and portraits of Tyndall. 

During the two years of its existence 
the club has endeavored to keep its 
members in touch with other libraries 
and libraryclubs. At each meetingthere 
has been given a review of the American 
and foreign periodicals, besides a special 
paper by some member of the club or 
some prominent person from outside. 
One public meeting was held to discuss 
the site of the Carnegie library, to which 
Ann Arbor is looking forward. 

Genevieve Walton gave a paper on 
Library ethics at the February meeting, 
which was heartily appreciated She 
gave the spiritual rather than the tech- 
nical position of the librarian. 

The April meeting was held at Miss 
Loving's. At this meeting Mr Finney 
called the attention of the club to the 
article in the library for January, 1904, 
on the water-marks in paper, by Gilbert 
R. Redgrave, and showed two or three 
water-marks from incunabula and a title- 
page quite clearly printed on solio paper 
by juxtaposition and exposure of five 
minutes m the sunlight. H. M. Utley, 
librarian of the Detroit public library, 
gave a very interesting paper on the 
Literary spirit of the times. 

At two of the meetings refreshments 
were served and a social time was in- 
dulged in. 

It is hoped that another year will find 



the club increased in numbers as well as 
interest. Grace Lane, Secretary. 

Connecticut— The spring meeting of the 
Connecticut library association was held 
in Norwich at the invitation of the Otis 
library, Thursday, May 26, 1904. 

Pres. Trumbull occupied the chair. 

An account was given by Mrs B. H. 
Johnson, State visitor and inspector of 
libraries, of Some of the smaller libra- 
ries of Connecticut. The difficulties in 
the way of the efficiency of these are 
often great. Appropriations small — in 
one case only %20 — and hours of open 
short,sometimesonlyoneeveningaweek. 

Book buying under present condi- 
tions, was presented by Mrs Hills, of the 
Bridgeport public library. Librarians 
have been paying 25% more for books 
since May i, 1901. They have been 
slow to wake to the situation. Buy as 
few net books as possible. There never 
was a time when the best books could 
be bought at as good advantage as "at 
the present, in other ways than direct 
from publisher. Few can attend auc- 
tions, but there are dealers of whom 
books can be bought at a discount when 
they are past their first newness. 

In the millennium the author, title, 
and subject card will come along, as a 
matter of course, and solve the problem 
of the card catalog. 

Mr Whitney of Branford spoke of the 
bill, introduced by Senator Piatt, to pre- 
vent the importation, duty free, by libra- 
ries, of foreign editions of books having 
an American copyright. He made the 
motion, which was seconded, that the 
president and secretary be instructed to 
convey our protest against the passage 
of the bill to Senator Piatt, Senator 
Hawley, and the several Connecticut 
congressmen, to other state library as- 
sociations, and to library periodicals. 

A recess was taken for dinner at the 
Norwich hotel. 

In the afternoon Mr Godard gave a 
report of the committee on Bibliography 
of Connecticut. They had adopted the 
resolutions of the special committee on 
arrangement of details for collecting 
material, report of which was read at 
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our last meeting, and will send copies 
to the libraries in the state, with request 
for their cooperation. To preserve uni- 
formity they have prepared a standard 
card to be used for all items. In filling 
the cards the following rules to be ob- 
served: 

1 Follow title page as printed. 

2 Give author's name as it appears 
on title-page. 

3 Anonymous works should appear 
under title as on title-page. 

4 Note date of copyright, as all edi- 
tions should be noted. State if a Con- 
necticut copyright. 

5 Books with pictures should be noted 
as illustrated. 

6 All maps, pictures, charts, etc., 
which are not paged as part of the text 
should be noted and number stated. 

Each librarian will note specially, local 
publications, county, town and church, 
as many of these do not get into gen- 
eral circulation. Special items on rare 
books, pamphlets or local items are put 
on the back of the card. 

These cards are to be arranged at the 
state library, and may be consulted 
there until such time as they may be 
edited and the result embodied in a just 
and accurate Bibliography of Connec- 
ticut. 

The distribution of the work over the 
state is as follows: State library to have 
charge of state publications and Hart- 
ford county. Otis library, Norwich, 
New London county; Pequot library of 
Southport, Fairfield county; Wesleyan 
university, Middlesex county; Norfolk 
library, Litchfield county. Tolland and 
Windham counties to be provided for 
later. 

The several libraries in a county are 
to be under the supervision and report 
to the library in charge of the county, 
and from these the reports are to be 
forwarded to some other center ready 
to receive them. 

The Pequot library is ready to con- 
tribute $25 to the work. 

MissCampbelI,of Passaic library, then 
gave her paper on Books in foreign 
languages. There are only two things 



native to this country — the Indian and 
the buffalo. Considering this, it seems 
advisable to buy foreign books. For- 
eigners come to us now with the same 
possibilities that the pilgrims had. 
Where are they to gather ideas of our 
government? Considering the cold 
shoulder we give them, it is marvelous 
how they assimilate. Librarians are 
beginning to do something for them. 
It IS a great opportunity. Some libra- 
rians say there is no demand— one can 
be created. The parents can be reached 
through the children. Buffalo and Chi- 
cago libraries furnish lists. Tolstoi is 
one author recommended. The Jews 
are good readers and earnest students. 

Mr Stetson said the German, French, 
Swedish, Italian, and Danish books in 
the New Haven public library were well 
read. In Goshen, French books, and 
in Rockville» German were bought 

Mrs Hills said the people were likely 
to demand books that we would not 
want to buy, rather than the standards. 

Miss Scott suggested that it was a 
hospitable thing to do to give foreign- 
ers a welcome and the feeling that their 
language was not despised. 

Miss Scott then gave her paper on 
Little goody two-shoes, its many edi- 
tions, its quaint advertisements and il- 
lustrations, its interest to librarians as 
the forerunner of juvenile literature. 

Invitation was given to visit the Slater 
hall and Peck libraries. Also the New 
London library, which could be easily 
done by taking the trolley from Nor- 
wich to New London, which many did. 

Confidential session called after ad- 
journment. L. F. Philbrook. 

Long Island — A regular meeting of the 
Long Island library club was held on 
Thursday afternoon. May 19, at the farm 
house in Prospect park, preceded by an 
informal luncheon. 

The motion was carried that Article 
VII., section I, read as follows: There 
shall be annual dues of 50 cents, payable 
in advance. New members shall pay 
at the time of entrance to the club 50 
cents for the remainder of the fiscal 
year. 
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A motion was carried that the insti- 
tute committee in future consist of the 
executive committee of the club and 
two or three additional members ap- 
pointed by the president; that at least 
two or three of the institute committee 
shall have served on the previous insti- 
tute committee. 

Prof. PVanklin W. Hooper, director of 
the Brooklyn institute, spoke upon Na- 
ture literature. After alluding to the 
growth of library interest in the city in 
25 years, from seven persons in three li- 
braries to the existence of the present 
club, Prof. Hooper dwelt upon the 
breadth of each of the subjects, nature 
and literature, and upon their relation 
to one another. Literature is one of the 
arts, and the mission of art is to illumine 
nature, by giving it purpose, touching 
common thmgs with the Divine. He 
deplored the ignorance of the city-bred 
young woman, even though a high 
school or college graduate, of the ele- 
ments of natural science—the names of 
constellations, of flowers, trees, birds, or 
rock crystals. The city young man, 
being less conversant with literature, 
knows even less of these things. The 
remedy suggested for this ignorance 
and indifference is more educational 
parks like Prospect park, more botani- 
cal gardens, numerous small public mu- 
seums, nature-study in the schools of 
which we have a beginning, and nature 
books in the libraries, which, if some- 
what unsatisfactory, are better than none. 
Prof. Hooper read passages from Ho- 
mer, Virgil, Beowulf, and some of our 
American poets, to show the grandeur 
of the wedding of nature and literature 
in every age. 

Mrs Alice Morse Earle was the other 
speaker of the afternoon, and delighted 
her hearers with a description of the 
garden literature of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when there was a great awakening 
in England of interest in plants and flow- 
ers. Long tramps were taken, and books 
published with descriptions and places 
below for specimens. These books 
were often given to sailors to complete 
in foreign countries. In the time of 
Henry VHL, and of Charles H. many 



fine formal gardens were laid out, fol- 
lowing French fashions, as most of the 
garden books were translations from the 
French. Horace Walpole's Essay on 
modern gardening turned the tide of in- 
fluence, being translated and widely cir- 
culated, so that on the English return to 
an imitation of nature, was copied on 
the continent. 

Among the Herbals frequently re- 
printed are Gerard's and Parkinson's, of 
which Mrs Earle had a copy of the lat- 
ter. For many years no garden books 
were published, even when voyagers to 
China and Japan were bringing many 
new flowers to England and America at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Robert Fortune and Sir Robert Banks 
introduced the tiger lily, the azalea, 
wistaria, and several varieties of rose, all 
of which flourish on southern soil better 
than in the orient. Such are the Bank- 
sian roses, the Marechal Neal, tea roses, 
and some three hundried varieties culti- 
vated by Noisette and his descendants 
near Charleston. In the same neighbor- 
hood exist the finest formal gardens in 
the country, one being two hundred 
years old, though perhap < the best speci- 
men of the formal garden of Revolu- 
tionary times is that at Mount Vernon. 

Mrs Earle marvels at • the flood of 
nature and garden books which the past 
10 years have brought forth, considering 
the long dearth of these. She calls 
Ruskin's work, Celia Thaxter's Island 
garden, and Forbes Watson's Flowers 
and gardens, three perfect books. The 
increased interest in gardens is well illus- 
trated by the fact that three years ago 
there were but six or eight sundials in 
this country, whereas there are now 
fully five hundred. 

Michigan — The Michigan library asso- 
ciation held its fourteenth annual meet- 
ing at Port Huron, -May 26-27, 1904. 

The address of the president, H. M. 
Utley of Detroit, was on 

The literary spirit of the times 
After speaking of the fall of the essay 
and poetry from popular favor, he said 
of the novel: Whatever may be thought 
of fiction as a form of writing, it must 
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be said that there is in our nature a crav- 
ing for that kind of mental food. Our 
modern novelists have covered nearly 
the whole range of human thought and 
endeavor, and have projected them- 
selves to Mars and other outlying por- 
tions of the solar systems. The historian 
has rather given way of late to the his- 
torical novelist. The latter has the ad- 
vantage of being unhampered by facts, 
and so is able to tell a good story and 
satisfy the ends of justice, regardless of 
the actual situation. Speaking further 
of the change of literary style he said: 
The age is one of hurry and bustle in 
business. We have not the time and 

ratience for the old style of reading, 
t does not follow that people are less 
earnest and thoughtful. It simply shows 
that their reading habits have changed 
and that their minds move with quick- 
ness. Time is regarded as too valuable 
to be wasted in doing otherwise than 
going straight to the heart of the mat- 
ter. 

For American humor he had some 
words of criticism: 

American humor occupies a distinc- 
tive field in American literature and has 
been creditably represented by such 
writers as John Phenix, Artemus Ward, 
Petroleum Nasby and Mark Twain. 
There has always been pith in their ab- 
surd fancies. Of late years, however, 
the tone appears to have lowered per- 
ceptibly. We have now the tedious in- 
anities of John Kendrick Bangs and the 
coarse, vulgar slang of Chimmie Fad- 
den, Mr Dooley, and George Ade. 
Humor is to be commended. We have 
too little of it. That which amuses 
serves a wholesome purpose, provided 
it does not degrade. Of magazines Mr 
Utley said: As to the contents of these 
magazines from a literary point of view, 
nothing favorable can be said for the 
mass of them. The common run of such 
publications are filled with the most 
trifling and inconsequential stuff ever put 
into type. The reading of them is a sort 
of dissipation which is positively harmful. 
Let me not be misunderstood as con- 
deming in toto the magazine literature 
of the day. At no time were there ever 



better and more deserving publications 
of the sort. They fill a real want and 
furnish to the busy man concise, bright 
and well written information on a great 
variety of topics. The best authors of 
our time contribute to their columns. It 
quite often happens that the best state- 
ment of a matter, the freshest and most 
condensed facts covering the ground 
completely are found in the magazine 
article, so that he who would gain the 
most information with the least expen- 
diture of time andenergy may find him- 
self best served by the magazine. But 
the thing which I inveigh against is the 
trashy combination of letter press and 
illustration which find such an enormous 
market and which helps to demoralize 
the public taste for worthy literature. 

But the worst demoralizing force of 
all is the great metropolitan newspaper. 
This publication, especially in its Sun- 
day issue, fills column after column 
with the most worthless stuff imagin- 
able. There is a smattering of this, that 
and the other thing, ephemeral at best, 
intended to serve only for the day. The 
worst of all sinners are the so-called **yel- 
low journals'* which transgress all rules 
of propriety and honesty by ultra sen- 
sationalism, exhibitions of moral and 
social depravity which are shocking to 
the sense of decency, by "fake" stories 
deliberately manufactured without any 
basis of fact. It is a sad commentary on 
our boasted freedom of the press that it 
has produced such results, but it is a 
worse commentary on our national sense 
of moral honesty and on our taste and 
good judgment that such publications 
can thrive and prove enormously profit- 
able to their owners. While newspaper 
reading may widen our horizon it surely 
does not conduce to studiousness, to 
seriousness of thought, nor to an appre- 
ciation of the beauties of literature. 

A most helpful paper on the Use of 
library bulletins was read by Ella F. Cor- 
win of Lansing. This paper, which 

f)oints out the good features of the best 
ibrary bulletins, is given on page 326, 
and is to be published as Bulletin No. 
I, of the Michigan library association. 
The Thursday evening session was 
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given over to the dedicatory exercises 
of the new Carnegie library building at 
Port Huron. W. L. Jenks, president of 
the Port Huron library commission, gave 
a short address in which he reviewed the 
history of the Port Huron public library. 
Melvil Dewey, who gave the address of 
the evening, spoke on the 

Future of the library in the social system 

He told of the development of the pub- 
lic library of today, then drew a sketch 
of the position we hope to see the li- 
brary occupy in the near future. Here 
are a few of the good things he told the 
people that night: 

A library is not merely a good thing; 
it is an absolutely essential thing, and 
the time will come when to ask in a city 
or town if it has a public library will be 
as much of an insult as to ask if it has a 
public school or postoffice. 

No politician has any business to in- 
terfere with schools or libraries. 

The world gives to schools more 
money than to any other cause. Yet 
the schools have not done all we hoped 
from them, nor all we need to have done. 
We now have come to the idea that there 
must be a school and library system work- 
ing together. 

The object of the school is not the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge but the devel- 
opment of character. Reading makes 
reflection; reflection makes motives; 
motives make actions; actions make 
habits; habits make character. 

The broadening of ideas has showed 
us that higher education is not only for 
those who go to college, but for those 
who stay at home ; higher education for 
adults at home through life. 

The library is the corner-stone of all 
methods of home education. 

If a choice were to be made between 
the schools and the ideal library system, 
I would choose the latter. 

A boy will make a better man and 
citizen if he always reads good books, 
than if he had taken all the prizes at 
college. 

The newspaper is the greatest antag- 
onist of the great work of the library. 
The first paper of Friday morning was 



read by Miss Preston, of Ionia, on Li- 
brary institutes. Miss Preston outlined 
the growth of library institutes, their 
place in the circle of library aids, their 
usefulness to small libraries, and the 
methods employed in conducting them. 
Considerable discussion followed Miss 
Preston's ])aper, which resulted in the ap- 
pointment of a committee to consider 
the feasibility of the Michigan librar>' 
association conducting some library in- 
stitutes in the state. This committee 
reported later in favor of conducting at 
least one institute in fhe southwestern 
part of the state, within the next year. 

The next subject, Printed catalog 
cards, was presented by F. P. Jordan, of 
the library of the university of Michigan. 
Mr Jordan's paper is given on page 318. 

This was followed by a spicy paper by 
Miss Walton, librarian of the State nor- 
mal college at Ypsilanti, on Library 
ethics. Professional ethics are based on 
a consideration of the rights of others, 
and as ethics is sometimes defined as the 
science of ideal humanity, so library 
ethics is the science of ideal relations in 
our great and honorable profession. 
Miss Walton's paper will appear later 
in Public Libraries. 

The next topic on the program was 
presented by C. E. Bement, trustee of 
the Lansing public library, who intro- 
duced himself as a representative of a 
down-trodden race. He concluded: 

The trustee and his opportunity 

When all is said and done, you are 
largely at the mercy of the community, 
or some member or members of it, for 
the quality of the men who run the li- 
brary as trustees. It is fair to presume 
that the best results will come m those 
communities in which a knowledge of 
the value and needs of the library are 
most thoroughly appreciated by the 
better classes, that class indeed, which 
is rather more inclined to criticize than 
they are to put their shoulder to the 
wheel and bnng about a better state of 
affairs. 

Naturally, in the minds of most peo- 
ple interested in library subjects, the 
feeling is that if the trustees will per- 
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form one duty well, viz: the choosing of 
a librarian, they can be ignored, and 
leave the work of the library in the 
hands of the librarian. Personally, 1 
disagree most radically with this latter 
idea, believing that one of the essentials 
of a first-class working library is a board 
of trustees who have an interest in the 
library because they know what its work 
should be, and are prepared to make the 
library the strongest element for social 
and intellectual training in the commun- 
ity. The choice of a librarian is the 
most important work that a board of 
trustees performs; but the trustees must 
be men with more than a passive inter- 
est in library work, if they are going to 
choose the right kind of a librarian. 
And the right kind of a librarian should 
have more than the passive cooperation 
of the board of trustees. The auditing 
of bills, the paying of salaries, the buy- 
ing of furniture, the hiring of a janitor, 
is a necessary part of a trustee's work, 
but it isn't the important part. 

It sometimes seems as though there 
were in many communities a feeling on 
the part of the men that reading and 
mental culture were like religion: good 
enough for women and children, but of 
no particular service to a grown man. 
That same form of materialism which is 
a foe to religion is equally a foe to men- 
tal and to moral culture. The decision 
of general matters of policy should cer- 
tainly be the province of the trustees, 
and the more the trustees know of the 
details of the working of the library, the 
better fitted they are to supply the li- 
brarian with that moral backing which 
she needs. The library trustees of the 
state and the State board of library 
commissioners should work together in 
evolving the best methods of library 
management and the most efficient 
methods of work and in bringing about 
all those results that united and intelli- 
gent labor can accomplish. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
question box conducted by Miss Ahern, 
of Public Libraries. Much practical 
help was gained from this. Some of the 
questions indicated a tendency to break 
away from many of the rules which 



have hitherto been thought absolutely 
necessary; the age limit for card holders 
was condemned guarantors in a small li- 
brary were deemed unnecessary red 
tape; one heretic even advocated leav- 
ing off the labels of the fiction in a small 
library where the fiction is worn out by 
the time its active circulation has ceased. 
Questions on binding brought out two 
interesting points: The average book 
will last as long as its binding, no mat- 
ter what the material, if the binding is 
properly put on. Books would not re- 
main so long at the binders if librarians 
would send books needing the same 
kinds of binding together. Local deal 
ers in books who know their business 
and give prompt and efficient service, 
serving the interests of the community 
rather than an outside organization, 
should be recognized. Otherwise, seek 
the reputable dealers in remainders and 
second-hand books. A discussion of 
hours and vacations brought out the 
general opinion that a month of vaca- 
tion is needed; nothing less than two 
weeks should be considered, that all li- 
brary workers should have some time 
during the week, a half day if possible, to 
visit the dentist and repair wardrobes, 
that they may be respectable members of 
society without breaking the Sabbath. 
It was considered legitimate for library 
boards to pay the expenses of their li- 
brarians when in attendance on library 
meetings. The idea of a library section 
of the State teachers' association by li- 
brarians was discouraged. The Bodley 
club libraries for aids in public libraries 
were endorsed. 

The concluding number was a Round 
table on work with children and schools, 
conducted by Miss Conover, of the 
Detroit public library. Much that was 
helpful was discussed concerning grade 
libraries,children'shours,talks in schools, 
use and circulation of pictures, etc. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: 
President, H. M. Utley, Detroit; first 
vice-president, B. A. Finney, Ann Arbor; 
second vice-president, Mrs E. S. Grier- 
son. Calumet; secretary. Flora B. Rob- 
erts, Lansing; treasurer, M. L. Converse, 
Mt Pleasant. Flora B. Roberts, Sec. 
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Library Institutes 

A library institute was held under the 
auspices of a committee of the Long 
Island library club, at Rockville Cen- 
tre, on Saturday, May 14, with a repre- 
sentation from the neighboring small li- 
braries and clubs, besides the committee 
and speakers. 

The meeting was opened with intro- 
ductory remarks by the chairman, Miss 
Rathbone, of Pratt institute, who intro- 
duced Miss Lord, librarian of the Pratt 
institute free library. The general topic 
for the afternoon session was 

How to make the most of a small appropriation 

Miss Lord spoke on Economies in 
book-buying. She recommended sav- 
ing from other expenditures as much as 
possible in order to spend the largest 
part of the appropriation on books. 
The books to be obtained free were first 
considered, including government pub- 
lications chosen from the list made by 
Mr Peck of Gloversville, the four-page 
monthly list from Washington, and the 
regular publications of the Department 
of agriculture. The selection should be 
careful, as every addition means time 
and care, and the publications should 
be bulletined and made known in order 
to be useful when obtained. The pub- 
lications of library commissions were 
also recommended. 

For book-buying, the local dealer was 
thought as economical as the larger 
houses because of the net price system, 
in the case of new books, but buying at 
second-hand was strongly urged. The 
librarian should decide upon the books 
she wants and can afford for her library, 
then give the list to a good second-hand 
dealer and leave it with him to send the 
books as he gets them. This will in- 
crease the purchasing power of the ap- 

f^ropriation about one-third if continued 
rom year to year, and followed also in 
the case of replacements and additional 
copies. In the case of standard books, 
editions must be considered. It is 
sometimes better to buy a cheap, attrac- 
tive copy, if the print is good, than to 
rebind. Personal visits to the shops are 
indispensable, as orders are often over- 



looked, and books much desired are fre- 
quently discovered. The little shop 
where nothing is known of rare editions 
and the books are unlisted, is the most 
profitable. As prices in these shops 
vary from week to week, it is well to 
drop in at every opportunity. It is sel- 
dom worth while for the small library to 
order from lists or auction catalogs. In 
the discussion following Miss Lord's 
talk, librarians were warned against 
buying a book solely because it was a 
bargain. 

Miss Rathbone, of the Newark public 
library, spoke on 

Work that teUs 

and made the distinction between econ- 
omy and thrift. She suggested three 
things — to simplify machinery, to create 
a cordial, helpful atmosphere, and to do 
aggressive library work. She would 
make the mechanical work as incon- 
spicuous as possible, eliminating every 
unnecessary process, and doing each 
thing in a manner to save having to 
duplicate the same work next time. For 
the atmosphere of the library, the staff 
must remember that the books belong 
to the community, not to them. People 
may be interested and the librarian be 
relieved of some detail work by accept- 
ing as much voluntary assistance as 
practicable. Rules should be very elas- 
tic and the privilege of taking a number 
of books extended wherever expedient. 
To do aggressive work the librarian 
should extend her interests beyond the 
library, should know the town, its con- 
ditions, laws, clubs, and schools, and 
should consider the methods of other 
libraries. In all work she should bal- 
ance time, money, and results, keeping 
the results always in view. The work 
with schools was particularly empha- 
sized, and the advantage of keeping the 
library before the eyes of the public, 
through the local paper, for instance. 
To have the books illustrating each arti- 
cle or bulletin convenient for inspection 
was her final point, and attention was 
called to the reports of such libraries as 
Evanston, Cedar Rapids, Dayton, Madi- 
son, and the Webster of New York. 
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Considerable discussion followed upon 
relations with schools and cooperation 
with clubs. The Long Island chapter 
of the State federation of women's clubs 
has written to offer their assistance in 
library matters. 

Economical bulletins 

This timely topic was taken up by 
Miss Moore, of the Pratt children's room. 
A bulletin was defined as a means of 
expressing in a forcible way an idea or 
a subject. The timeliness of the bul- 
letin depends upon the discretion of the 
librarian. The material may be had 
from publishers* lists, old magazines, 
worn-out books, and colored picture 
books purchased with this object in view. 
Much thought is needed, as there should 
be a definite plan, and plenty of time 
should be taken to make this plan. 
Suggestions were made of subjects for 
each month in the year. All clippings 
should be preserved in made envelopes, 
and for children scrap-books may be 
made as well as bulletins. 

Miss Jacobsen, head of the City park 
branch of the Brooklyn public library, 
showed by practical demonstration how 
to prolong the life of a book. She men- 
tioned opening a new book, piling up 
books by reversing alternate ones to 
keep them from slipping; and repair- 
ing, in which little paste should be used 
and that kept thin. She showed how to 
paste tissue on each side of the print and 
scrape it off when dry, to overcast loose 
leaves into a signature before pasting, 
to put on a new back of binder's cloth, 
and even pasteboard sides when the 
sewing was good, using tarlatan inside 
for back and hinges. She suggested 
making one's own paste, using a flat 
brush, lettering with David's white ink, 
and shellacking over the lettering Out- 
side paper covers were deprecated. 

Supper at a near-by house, and in- 
formal discussion, filled in the time until 
the evening meeting at which the presi- 
dent of the local board of trustees. Prof. 
Francis F. Wilson, acted as chairman, 
and made a brief and very practical ad- 
dress to his fellow-townsmen on the 
value to them and to their families of 



a public library in its own building. 
Mr Bostwick made the address of the 
evening on the value of the public li- 
brary, and was followed by Mr East- 
man, with pertinent statistics from the 
experience of other towns, and some in- 
spirational advice. One of the minis- 
ters of Rockville Centre closed the 
meeting with timely suggestions for the 
library's influence, and the proposition 
that a public debate bring all opposed 
and favoring forces together, and let 
them argue out the acceptance of a Car- 
negie offer. 

Irene A. Hackett, Secretary. 

Albuny, N. Y.— The institute held under 
the direction of the Hudson River li- 
brary club in the State library, Albany, 
N. Y.,on May 18-19, was attended by the 
representatives of 19 libraries of the dis- 
trict, and by some of the students of 
the summer school, who came a day in 
advance to secure the benefit of the in- 
stitute. The general theme was the 
working library and work with clubs. 
Book selection, work with children, and 
other practical topics were discussed 
under the leadership of W. R. Eastman, 
inspector of libraries, and Miss Corinne 
Bacon, of the State library. 

At the public session in the evening 
the relation of the library to the school 
wasconsidered from various standpoints; 
Eugene D. Holmes, of the Albany high 
school, presented a scholarly paper on 
the Relation of the library to the de- 
partment of English; Ella Wagar, of 
the high school library of Chatham, gave 
an exceedingly interesting account of 
the actual library work done in the 
graded schools of that town; the paper 
by Ellen D. Biscoe, formerly of the 
Public library of Eau Claire, Wis., was 
full of valuable suggestions for the li- 
brarian of the small library who is trying 
to comeintoclose touch with theschools; 
the student's standpoint was very graph- 
ically presented by Jean D. Cole, who 
read extracts from themes written by 
her pupils in the Albany high school. 

Proposals were made at the business 
meeting to have occasional meetings at 
the State library to examine library 
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material in the shape of reading-lists, 
reports, blanks, and otherdevices which 
are constantly accumulating there, also 
to hold meetings at the different libra- 
ries in the district; it was voted to direct 
the executive board to plan for three or 
four meetings during the year and to 
arrange all details of such meetings. 
The following officers were chosen: 

President, William F. Yust, assistant 
state inspector; vice-president, Louise 
Lodewick, Round Lake; treasurer, Ella 
E. Wagar, High school library, Chat- 
ham, N. Y.; secretary, Celia M. Hough- 
ton, Public school library, Albany, N.Y 

Auburn, N. Y.— The first meeting of the 
Central New York library club was held 
at the Seymour library of Auburn, N. 
Y., on May i j, 1904. 

The fine weather brought out a large 
gathering of librarians from Syracuse, 
Fulton, Moravia, and other neighboring 
towns, as well as many interested in li- 
brary work in Auburn. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Miss Clarke, vice-president. Miss Clarke 
made a brief speech of welcome, and 
outlined the work and prospects of the 
club for the coming year. The remain- 
der of the morning session was devoted 
to a discussion on reference work. The 
subject was presented in a clear, prac- 
tical way by Miss Wright, reference li- 
brarian of the Syracuse library, and was 
followed by an animated discussion of 
the most useful reference books. 

At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion a simple constitution and by-laws 
were presented to the club, and accepted 
by them. The first number on the after- 
noon program was a short paper on 
Children's work by Elizabeth P.Clarke. 
Miss Clarke's paper dwelt especially on 
what could be done for children in a 
small library of limited means, and was 
illustrated in a practical way by the 
working of the Seymour library chil- 
dren's room and a display of mounted 
pictures and picture bulletins. 

Following this paper and its brief dis- 
cussion was an interesting paper by Mr 
Yust of Albany, read in his absence by 
Mr Eastman, on the Value of fiction. 



This gave rise to the most animated and 
valuable discussion of the day. 

The last subject of the program was 
presented by William Y. Foote of Syra- 
cuse. Mr Foote began with an eloquent 
defense of the value and influence of 
fiction as stimulating the imagination 
and increasing the sum total of happi- 
ness in the world. Then taking up his 
own subject of the 100 Best books of 
1903, he gave, from his knowledge and 
experience as a dealer in books, many 
good points on current literature and 
short lists as of Nature books. Good 
stories to read aloud, etc. 

The session closed with the election 
of officers for the coming year; presi- 
dent. Rev. E. W. Mundy of Syracuse; 
vice-president, William Y. Foote of 
Syracuse; secretary and treasurer, Eliza- 
beth P. Clarke of Auburn. 

At the evening meeting Dr Brainard^ 
president of the Seymour library asso- 
ciation, presided and introduced Mr 
Eastman, speaker of the evening. Mr 
Eastman's subject, the Value of a public 
library to the community, brought from 
him a most able address, full of interest 
to all present. In outlining the rise and 
progress of the public library movement 
m New York state, he alluded to the fact 
that the Library of the Auburn Theol. 
seminary is one of the oldest in the 
state. In speaking of the great influence 
of a library in a city, he emphasized its 
work as an educational influence for 
children, and especially in continuing 
the work of the public school. He also 
brought out its mission as a free uni- 
versity for the people. The evening 
meeting was open to the public and 
many, especially of the teachers of Au- 
burn, availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. 

Over 40 persons signed the member- 
ship register of the club, and 10 libraries 
were represented at the meetings. 

Elizabeth Porter Clarke, 

Secretary. 

W. R. Eastman, library inspector of 
New York, reports on the institutes in 
that state as follows: 

The library institutes in N. Y. state, 
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except the meeting of tlie Long Island 
library club, were under the general 
supervision of the institute committee 
of the N. Y. L. A. and, while showing 
considerable variety of program, follow 
in general the ideas suggested in the 
general institute program for the year. 

The program for the library institutes 
was almost the same in all of them, 
the general theme for 1904 being a 
Working library. 

First day 
Afternoon— three hours 
Work with Inquirers: 

Reference books. 

Catalog and indexes. 

Material for literary papers. 

Some typical problems. 
(A few problems in reference work may be 
submitted m advance by the conductor in con- 
nection with the call for the meeting.) 

Evening session 

Annual meeting of the district library club 
with papers and addresses. 

Second day 

Morning— three hours 

Answers to question box and oral questions. 
(One hour.) 

New York library 



established, which are in the hands of a 
few choice spirits who will accomplish 
something in the line of promoting ac- 
quaintance among library workers and 
in creating higher standards of work. 
We are quite hopeful in this direction 
and shall still continue to work along 
the same lines. The statistics for the 
year are shown in accompanying table. 



First library institute in Illinois 

The first library institute in Illinois 
was held at Jacksonville, June 2-3. The 
plan adopted by the institute committee 
was to commence with very small dis- 
tricts. Accordingly, invitations were 
sent to all the libraries in the counties 
bordering upon Morgan and an invitation 
was extended to one library just outside 
the district. Four public, one college 
and one institution library were repre- 
sented, vyith an attendance of thirteen in 
all. Four session^ were held. 

The institute opened with a word of 
greeting and a talk on the institute idea, 
library conditions in Illinois and the 

institutes, 1904. 



Date 


Place 


Libraries 
represen- 
ted 


Persons present 


Conductor 


Secretary 1904-05 


Day 
sessions 


Evening 
seKsioos 


May 3-4 

5-6 

lO-II 

11 

18- 19 

19- 20 
24-25 
26-57 


Elinira 
lamestown 
Geneva 
Aubura 
Albany 
Port Jervis 
Little Falls 
Gouverneur 


6 

•7^ 

10 
19 

5 

l^ 

6 


18 
24 
28 
42 

37 

15^ 
72* 
22 


52 
28 

80 

60 

92 

40 

300 
40 


M. E. Hazeltine 
E. W. Green 
Mrs H. L. Elmendorf 
E. P. Clarke 
W. R Eastman 
Josephine A. Rathbone 
MrsS. C. Falrchild 
W. R. Eastman 


K. S. Peck. Binghamton 
Eurydice Brown. Olcan 
C. r . Webster. Geneses 

E. P. Clarke. Auburn 

C M. Houghton. Albany 
Elizabeth G. Thorne, Port Jervis. 
W. I. Bullock. Utica 

F. R. Curtis, Potsdam 



• Registered. 

Work with children: 

In school. 

In the library. 
Selection of some recent books. 
Buying books. 

A selection" of necessary library forms and 
blanks and a small collection of children's books 
will be exhibited. 

The meetings were undoubtedly use- 
ful but not nearly so well attended as 
had been hoped and wished. The libra- 
rians who do not give more than two or 
three hours a week to their profession 
can hardly be expected to give much of 
their attention to this method of in- 
struction. They do not appreciate the 
need of it and are not ready to incur 
the expense involved. In a majority of 
these districts library clubs have been 



possibilities in institute work for all the 
libraries of the state. The relation of 
the library to the community as ex- 
pressed in its relation to the citizen, 
the public school, the club and the news- 
paper was next considered. Excellent 
talks were given on these topics by rep- 
resentative citizens. The talk on the 
library and the school which was given 
by the superintendent of public schools, 
who has kept closely in touch with the 
library, was especially practical. His 
talk included graded lists of the best 
books for collateral reading. The talk 
on the library and the club from the 
point of view of the club woman was 
very suggestive. She urged that the 
library aid the clubs in the preparation 
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of their programs, that it instruct them 
in the use of the library, and that it set 
apart a day in the beginning of each 
year when the members of the various 
olubs may come to the library and famil- 
iarize themselves with the books to be 
used in their work. These talks on the 
relation of the library to the community 
were of very practical value in that they 
were given by those not only represent- 
ative of a certain class in the community 
but also by those who use the library 
constantly and so could speak from their 
own experiences. 

The second session, which took place 
in the evening, was a joint meeting of 
the public library and a local art associa- 
tion, to which the public were invited. 
Two meetings had been held during the 
year under the auspices of the library, 
to awaken interest in the community. 
Speakers had been invited from abroad, 
and, on both occasions, had given ad- 
dresses on the library and the commu- 
nity. It was thought best, therefore, to 
adopt a different plan for the evening 
meeting in connection with the library 
institute. The library and the art as- 
sociation had combined their interests 
during the year by meeting together 
once a month, the library providing the 
loain exhibit and the association a pro- 
gram for each meeting, to which the 
public were always invited. Such a 
meeting was held for the evening session 
of the institute. It illustrated well what 
can be done by combining the interests 
of a local society and those of the pub- 
lic library and showed also to what ad- 
vantage exhibits can be used in a library. 
There was a large attendance and the 
meeting was one of unusual interest. 

The third session opened in the morn- 
ing with library economy — covering 
book selection, book-buying and order- 
ing, the accession record, classification, 
shelf list, cataloging and charging sys- 
tems. These topics were considered in 
order. A talk was given on each sub- 
ject and was then opened for discussion. 
Every one took part. Special interest 
was evinced in the discussion on aids to 
book selection and on cataloging. One 
of the libraries represented had no card 



catalog, one had neither catalog nor 
shelf list, one had no records of any 
kind besides an accession record, which 
itself was not complete in entry, and one 
library was represented by the librarian 
who was working out her own catalog 
and who knew just what she needed to 
know to help her in cataloging. The 
entire morning session was devoted to 
discussion of the best tools and methods 
in each branch of library economy and 
it was an inspiration to those conduct- 
ing the institute to feel that we were 
giving help where it was needed so 
much. 

The afternoon session opened with 
reference work and was conducted in 
the same informal way. Talks were 
given on the best reference books in all 
different classes followed by discussion 
in which each took part freely. After 
reference books were discussed, refer- 
ence work with schools and woman's 
clubs was considered. This fourth ses- 
sion closed with a talk and discussion 
on children's work, with special refer- 
ence to selection of books and the story 
hour and reading club. One small li- 
brary of about 250OV gave an interesting 
report on how they interested the chil- 
dren in the Greek stories by having them 
give a Greek play in which each child 
represented one of the Homeric char- 
acters. This library had an average 
attendance of 125 children a week at 
the story hour. 

I feel that the institute has well 
repaid us here. If we succeeded in 
showing the librarian who orders her 
children's collection from the sugges- 
tions of children that there is some- 
thing to aid her, if we succeeded in 
convincing the librarian who does not 
believe in the open shelf or card record 
that there was a best tool and a best 
method, we feel that the institute ac- 
complished its mission. The district 
was small, so that the meetings were 
very informal. It brought together a 
few librarians who needed help. It es- 
tablished between the libraries within a 
radius of 30 miles a common interest and 
a feeling of mutual helpfulness. 

Stella V. Seybold, Sec. 
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Drtzel institute 

Nineteen students received certifi- 
cates of graduation on June 9. Of the 
graduating class, Miss Bogle and Miss 
Wilde have been appointed to organize 
the library of Juniata college, Hunting- 
ton, Pa. Miss Clevenger is to be desk 
assistant at the Philadelphia free library 
•for the summer months. On June i, 
Miss Erskine was appointed librarian of 
the William McCann library, Norris- 
town. Pa. Sara Clark and Edna Thomas 
enter the university of Pennsylvania li- 
brary, as assistants, on July i. 

After the examinations for graduation 
were completed, the class had two pleas- 
ant library trips, one to Haverford and 
Bryn Mawr, the other to Chester and 
Wilmington. At the first-named places 
the students had an opportunity to ob- 
serve the methods usea in college libra- 
ries, while at Chester and Wilmington 
the small public library could be seen 
to advantage. In addition to the Chester 
free library, an opportunity to visit the 
library of Crozer Theological seminary 
was afforded. At the latter place the 
class was entertained at luncheon on the 
beautiful lawn of the seminary by Miss 
Hobart, a member of the class. 

On June I, Miss Engle, of the chil- 
dren's department of the free library, 
talked informally to the students on 
Work with children. 

H. A. Mumford, class of '97, has been 
appointed cataloger at the public library 
of raterson, N. J. 

Alice B. Kroeger, Director. 

Illinois 

It is custom each year for the Library 
club to present to the State library 
school a picture. The one given this 
year is called Oral tradition and is the 
second in a series on the evolution of 
the book, by John A. Sargent, the origi- 
nals of which are on the walls of the 
Library of congress. Three others of 
the series, Hieroglyphics, the Manu- 
script, and the Printing press have been 
presented to the school in previous 
years. — University of III, bulletin. 



New York State library 

The summer school course from May 
19 to June 30 opens with the following 
pupils: 

Carolina Virginia Davidson, Catons- 
ville, assistant catalog department 
Enoch Pratt free library, Baltimore. 

Helena Eldred, Battle Creek, Mich., 
Vassar college, 1901-3, assistant librarian 
Battle Creek public library. 

Amanda M. Flattery, Detroit, Mich., 
B. A. university of Wooster, 1877. 

Ursula K. Johnston, Binghamton, tem- 

F)orary assistant Binghamton City school 
ibrary, 190^-4. 

Ethel Lidgerwood, Brooklyn, assist- 
ant circulating department Montague 
branch Brooklyn public library. 

Grace McKnight, Cohoes, assistant 
Cohoes public school library. 

Emma Meyer, Delphi, Ind., librarian 
Delphi public library. 

Mrs Kate Pleasants Minor, Richmond, 
Va., assistant Virginia State library. 

Mabel L. M. Otis, Brooklyn, cataloger 
Williamsburg branch Brooklyn public 
library. 

Mary Cogswell Peckham, Jamestown,, 
assistant Jamestown high school library. 

Mabel Emerton Prentiss, Pomona, 
Cal., librarian Pomona public library. 

Carrie Rush Price, assistant James- 
town high school library. 

Elsie M. Reed, Brooklyn, general as- 
sistant Bedford branch Brooklyn public 
library. 

Ethel Jean Van Zandt, Albany, as- 
sistant Pruyn library. 

Pratt institute 

An interesting exercise, given to the 
students of the general course, was the 
writing of an annual report for an im- 
aginary library. They were left entirely 
free to choose the kind of library, size,, 
local situation, etc. The result was al- 
most as great a variety of libraries as, 
there were students and some very in- 
teresting reading, as well as a convic- 
tion on the part of the director that in 
this particular the class was entirely 
likely to do credit to its instruction 

The lecture course from visiting lec- 
turers came to an end on May 25, with 
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Mr Baker's last talk on Book-buying. 

On May 20, the first year class visited 
Columbia university library, and on May 
24 the Harlem and Bloomingdale 
branches of the New York public library. 
The advanced class, with Miss Collar, 
had a delightful day at the Pequot li- 
brary, at Southport, going by boat and 
trolley and returning by train. The li- 
brary treasures in the line of rare books 
were inspected and much admired, as 
well as the building itself. 

Library vacations begin in May with 
the departure of the assistant librarian, 
Miss Lord. On her return, July i, she 
will assume the librarianship in place of 
Miss Plummer, whose resignation as li- 
brarian was offered in February, and 
who will give her entire time here to 
the library school. 

The plans for the library for the com- 
ing year include the reorganization of 
the cataloging department and the es- 
tablishment of an applied science ref- 
erence-room on the same plan as the 
art reference- room. 



One of the most interesting discus- 
sions which has been sent out recently 
is a pamphlet by J. A. Charlton Deas, 
sub-librarian of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
public library. It is a paper read before 
the Northern counties . library associ- 
ation some time since, and deals with 
the subject How to extend the useful- 
ness of public libraries. Mr Deas calls 
his address a Plea for uniformity, and 
publishes it at the request of those who 
believe in the principles he sets out. It 
is a plain straightforward statement of 
the conditions and progress of English 
libraries, pointing out their strong and 
weak features in administration, growth 
and relation to other organizations, as 
well as suggesting remedies for present 
shortcomings. It is an epitome of the 
best library doctrines of today, and if its 
suggestions were acted upon by library 
authorities and library workers gener- 
ally, tremendous upward strides in library 
progress would follow. While dealing 
with the subject from the view-point of 
English libraries, the address contains 
helpful suggestions for all libraries. 



Social Tidskrift and Folkbiblioteks- 
bladet 

The modern library movement in 
Sweden is part of the general move- 
ment for popular education and social 
amelioration. Its particular orgSin^Folk- 
biblioteksbladei, now in its second year, 
is issued as a supplement of Social tids- 
krift, '*Organ for the popular education 
work and the social questions." This 
journal, now in its fourth year, was 
founded as the particular organ for the 
Society students and laborers, a society 
composed as its name implies, having 
for its object to work for the abolish- 
ment of class distinctions. It is also 
the organ of the League for popular ed- 
ucation, the League for social work, 
which was organized last year by amal- 
gamating the Society for public libra- 
ries and reading-rooms, and the Cen- 
tral society in Stockholm for popular 
scientific lectures, and of the Central 
bureaus for popular scientific lectures 
in Stockholm, Lund, and Gothenburg; 
it was for three years the organ of the 
Cooperative league in Sweden. Among 
the articles which have appeared in the 
four first numbers for 1904, the follow- 
ing may be mentioned, as giving an 
idea of the character of this magazine: 
The public school as base-school, by 
Fridtjuv Berg, school teacher and mem- 
ber of the diet; The servant question, 
by Anna Lindhagen; Social bills at the 
1904 diet; Social educational institu- 
tions, by Erda Meyerson; The city of 
Stockholm as landlord, by G. H. von 
Koch, the editor. 

As supplement to Social tidskrift ap- 
pears Folkbiblioteksbladety the particular 
organ of the public library movement. 
The character of this paper is largely 
that of the proposed critical A. L. A. 
journal, its purpose being **to help per- 
sons who do not have easy access to 
new books to get an idea of their value 
in general, and particularly of their 
adaptability for public libraries." Be- 
sides the critical reviews of new books 
it contains occasional articles about 
modern writers, the library movement 
in the Scandinavian countries, etc. 

A. G. S. J. 
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News from the Field 
East 

Ambrose Hurlburt has given $io,ocx) 
to the library at Westport, Conn. 

The Gaylord library of South Hadley, 
Mass., was dedicated May i8, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

Mary Judson Warren, for 17 years an 
employe of the Somerville (Mass.) li- 
brary, died May 5, at her home in Som- 
erville. 

Robert McArthur of Biddeford. Me., 
following his annual custom, has given 
$500 to the McArthur library associa- 
tion of that town. 

Robert K. Shaw, of the Congressional 
library, has been elected librarian at the 
Public library of Brocton, Mass., to suc- 
ceed C. W. Ayer, who has gone to Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The Lowell (Mass.) public library has 
received S86,ooo from the estate of John 
Davis, who died several years since. 
The money will form a permanent in- 
vestment for the library. 

W. P. Cutter, of the Congressional li- 
brary, has been appointed librarian of 
the Forbes library, Northampton, Mass., 
to succeed his uncle, the late C. A. Cut- 
ter. He assumes charge July I. 

J. C. Houghton, for 27 years librarian 
of Lynn, Mass., has resigned his 

?osition, owing to advancing age. Mr 
loughton is 81 years old and is the 
second librarian that Lynn has had. 

Nashua, N. H., has come into a be- 
quest of $50,000 from the late D. S. 
Hussy, with provisions that $40,000 
shall be used for a library building and 
$10,000 for an endowment fund for the 
same. 

The Brookline (Mass.) public library 
has issued lists of books on China, 
Korea, Manchuria, and the Far East, 
giving call numbers and annotations on 
colored slips of proper size for book- 
marks. 

The John Carter Brown library at 
Brown university. Providence, was dedi- 
cated with appropriate ceremonies May 



17. A large audience was present, and 
the principal address was made by Prof. 
F. J. Turner, of Wisconsin university. 

The number of books issued for home 
use by the Providence public library last 
year was 125,607. The library contains 
110,997V. Special arrangements have 
been carried out for the upper grade 
classes of the public schools to visit the 
library in groups and receive instruc- 
tions in its use and resources. Wider 
connection has been made also with 
clubs and special classes. There is 
great need for several branch libraries. 

In the report of the City library of 
Springfield, Mass., it is stated that the 
number of distributing stations has been 
increased from 179 to 195; the circu- 
lation was 322,581V. There is need of 
larger quarters for the work of the 
general library and for the children's 
department. The library has blanks 
entitled Books never in, on which bor- 
rowers are invited to report in case of 
repeated failure to secure a desired 
book. 

Central Atlantic 

A collection of minerals has been pre- 
sented to Newark (N. J.) public library 
by Dr W. S. Disbrow. 

Elizabeth Cory, librarian of the 
Lawrenceville branch library in Pitts- 
burg, died June 18, after an illness of 
three months. 

The monthly bulletin of the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburg contains a reading- 
list on Some colleges for women in the 
United States. 

Geo. F. Bowcrman (New York '95), 
librarian of Wilmington institute free 
library, Wilmington, Del., has been 
elected librarian of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to succeed Col. Weston Flint. 

The Philadelphia free library reports 
on the lectures given during the past 
year, that 77 were given in connec- 
tion with University extension society, 
with a total attendance of 20,147; 
43 lectures were given in connection 
with the School extension society, with 
an attendance of 2i,i6i; 83 stories were 
told at the branch libraries, with an at- 
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tendance of 4637. More than half of 
the lectures and stories were illustrated. 

The Newark (N. J.) public library has 
put the newspaper room and the chil- 
dren's department on the first floor near 
the entrance, and finds it has reduced 
the number of aimless visitors and young 
children going through the main depart- 
ments. The library prints lists of books 
on practical subjects, tanning, printing, 
etc., and pastes a copy of the list on the 
inside cover of every book on the list. 
The number of volumes circulated the 

Cast year was 428,564; the largest num- 
er issued in one day was 2491, and the 
smallest 360; 159 libraries of 40V. each 
were sent to 37 different school build- 
ings. 

The report of the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburg shows that during the past 
year 607,442 books were circulated 
through the following agencies: the 
central library, five branch libraries, 16 
deposit stations, one special children's 
room, 50 city schools, 28 home libraries, 
36 reading clubs for girls and boys, and 
II summer playgrounds. 

Total number of books and magazines 
circulated, and used in reading-rooms, 
was 1,200,000. 

The total home circulation represents 
an increase over the previous year of 16 
per cent. There was a further decrease 
in the relative circulation of fiction of 
three per cent. 

The reference use of books upon the 
natural sciences and the industrial arts 
shows an increase of six per cent over 
that of last year, and now approximates 
32 per cent of the whole number of 
books used in the reference depart- 
ment. Of this total, the books on the 
industrial arts alone constitute 24.1 per 
cent. The adult circulation of books of 
this class showed an increase of 20 per 
cent over the previous year, while the 
gain for the last two years was 45 per 
cent. 

Central 

Orvill P. Coolidge (Illinois '04) has 
been elected librarian of the Carnegie 
library at Niles, Mich. 



Mary Smith, now in the library at 
Duquesne, Pa., has been elected libra- 
rian of La Crosse, Wis. 

Lancaster, Ohio, has received a be- 
quest of $5000 for its library from the 
late W. W. Card of Pittsburg. 

Fairbury, 111., has received a gift of 
$15,000 for a library building, with S2000 
for books, from Mrs T. B. Domeny. 

Anna M. Smith has been appointed 
librarian of the new Carnegie library 
at Pekin, III., which was thrown open to 
the public Dec. 14, 1903. 

The Michigan City (Ind.) public li- 
brary has done away with the require- 
ment of a guarantor for borrowers. The 
library circulated 38,995V last year. 

W. M. Hepburn (N. Y. 1902), for the 

J>ast year assistant reference librarian of 
ohn Crerar library, Chicago, has been 
chosen librarian of Purdue university, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

The Public library at Rockford, III., 
has opened a museum of natural history 
which has attracted considerable atten- 
tion, particularly among the students. 
This library opened its first branch on 
May I. 

Sarah B. Waller (Illinois '02), assist- 
ant cataloger of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, died May 3, of pneumonia. 
Miss Waller was well and favorably 
known among the younger libraries of 
the middle west. 

The T. J. Potter memorial fund of 
$3153, raised by friends of Mr Potter 
all over the country, has been placed as 
an investment for the Burlington (la.) 
public library, from which books bearing 
on railroads will be purchased. 

The new Carnegie library building at 
Davenport, Iowa, was dedicated and 
opened with appropriate ceremonies 
May 1 1. The principal address was made 
by Judge John F. Dillon of New York 
City, who formerly lived in Davenport. 

C. W. Andrews of Chicago has returned 
from Europe, where he spent several 
weeks on business for the John Crerar 
library. Mr Andrews availed himself 
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of the opportunity to visit seven of the 
large libraries in England and on the 
Continent and speaks in high terms of 
the hospitality and courtesy of the 
librarians whom he met. 

The report of the John Crerar library 
of Chicago for 1903, states that the li- 
brary increased to more than loo^ooov. 
last year. The limit of its present 
quarters has been reached. The pres- 
sure for room bears on all departments. 
The number of visitors last year was 
76,429, an increase of 15 per cent over 
the previous year. The call for books 
from the stack was 39,606, an increase 
of 27 per cent. The total use of the 
library is estimated at 190,000V. In all 
but SIX subjects, there was an increase 
in the number of calls for books. In 
library economy the calls decreased 
one-half. 

The annual report of the Cleveland 
public library gives an account of Mr 
tarnegie's gift of $25,000 for seven 
branches of the library, and the plans 
for using it; the number of books in 
the circulating department as 164,632, 
and the issue for home use as 977,938V. 
It is shown in the report that on account 
of the net price system the average price 
a volume paid for books in 1902 was 
98.8 cents. By omitting all but neces- 
sary net books, clearance sales and little 
used second-hand books, the price in 
1903 was reduced to 78.6 cents a volume. 
Seventeen of the assistants in the library 
pursued a course in reference work, given 
by Adelbert college. 

A library day was celebrated at the 
Dubuque (Iowa) public library, by the 
educational department of the women's 
club of that city, on April 30. The li- 
brary was gavly decorated with plants, 
flowers, and flags, and special music was 
provided. The principal address was 
given by Marilla W. Freeman of Dav- 
enport, who took the place of Miss 
Ahern of Chicago, who was prevented 
from being present through illness. 
Special exercises were held in the chil- 
dren's foom in the afternoon, when a 
beautiful marble cast of the Flying Mer- 
cury and a triple panel of three scenes 



from the life of King Arthur were pre- 
sented to the children's room. The 
story of King Arthur was told by Miss 
Jess. It was a delightful occasion. 

The John Crerar library has recently 
received a valuable collection of works 
on the social sciences, purchased through 
an English bookseller. It consists of 
more than i8,CXX) volumes and 13,000 
pamphlets, and is especially strong in 
works on general political economy, 
banking and finance, the labor move- 
ment and socialism. It is the result of 
25 years of enthusiastic and discrimi- 
nating work on the part of a gentleman 
versed in public affairs, and the oppor- 
tunity of its acquisition was recognized 
as an unusual one. Practically none of 
the books received in Chicago will dupli- 
cate the present resources of the library, 
inasmuch as advantage was taken of the 
librarian's presence in completing the 
transaction to exchange such as were 
duplicates for other material wanted 
by the library. The collection was ac- 
companied by a well-written slip cata- 
log of some 20,000 titles, interesting to 
librarians for its technical peculiarities. 

The list of books on industrial arts 
issued recently by the John Crerar li- 
brary of Chicago has been distributed 
by the Industrial art league of Chicago 
with gratifying results. The list was 
printed at the special request of the 
league, and through it has reached many 
who before had little interest in the li- 
brary material. The good results .are 
quite apparent. The library is con- 
stantly adding to its collection along 
these as well as other lines, and any 
printed list will necessarily lack still 
other material on hand but not included. 

In addition to the bibliography mate- 
rial, under 607 and 686, the list includes 
those things under the 700's that fall 
under many of the divisions of 730, 740, 
750, 760, and most of the subdivisions 
of 770. Eleven pages are devoted to 
686 — bookbind ing. 

South 

TheCossitt library in Memphis, Tenn., 
has received a valuable collection of 
prehistoric pottery, numbering about 
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one thousand pieces, as a memorial gift 
from Mrs Carrington Mason. It is one 
of the finest collections extant, and it 
was all found within 40 miles of Mem- 
phis, thus adding a special value to it. 

The report of the Dallas (Tex.) public 
library shows a circulation of 81,854V. 
(an increase for the year of 3621 v.) from 
15,372V. and a registration of 8359. A 
small branch of 125V. is maintained in 
a neighborhood house with rules of re- 
strictions with most gratifying results. 
An item of interest to southern libra- 
ries is the cost of the following: Light- 
ing, $186; fixtures, $13; heating, $106. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Fort Worth, Texas, shows a 
gain of nine per cent in the circulation, 
and a decrease of 2.9 per cent in the use 
of fiction. There are 2045V. in the 
young people's room, from which the 
circulation was 18652V.; fiction 45 per 
cent, and 65 per cent nonfiction, a de- 
crease of eight per cent over last year. 
Talks were given in the room during the 
year by specialists on nature, birds and 
Norse mythology, illustrated by photo- 
graphs In connection with the talks 
on nature, two prizes — $5 in gold and 
two $L50 books, to be selected by the 
successful competitor, were offered to 
the boy or girl under 14 years of age 
writing the best essays on the subject of 
any one of the talks. Several papers 
were submitted. The judges, Mrs Wal- 
ton and Mrs Swayne, awarded the first 
prize to a paper on Plants and their uses; 
the second prize for a paper on Birds. It 
is interesting to note the books selected 
by the winner of the second prize, with- 
out suggestion from anyone: Mrs Bol- 
ton*s Poor boys who became famous, 
Mrs Farmer's History of the French 
revolution. 

West 

Mabel McNish, late assistant librarian 
of the Fremont (Neb.) public library, 
has been appointed librarian to succeed 
Jane Abbott, who has become librarian 
of South Omaha. 

Mary H. Ames, for seven years an 
assistant in the library of the university 
of Nebraska, has been elected librarian 



at Clemson college, S. C, and will begin 
work September i. 

Emma Joanna Hagey has resigned 
her position as librarian in the Beatrice 
public library, to accept the appoint- 
ment as librarian of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
city library on July i. 

Mabel Stone has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Hastings (Neb.) public 
library, and will begin work July I, in 
the new Carnegie building, which will 
be dedicated at that time. 

Pacific Coast 

Seattle, Wash., has received promise 
of $20,000 additional for the library 
building from Mr Carnegie, making a 
total of $220,000 donated. 

The entrance to the Mechanics' insti- 
tute library in San Francisco has been 
remodeled. The beauty of the entrance 
has been enhanced by a mural painting 
of exquisite design and coloring, sym- 
bolic of modern industry. It is the gift 
of R. J. Taussig, president of the institute. 
The entire building is to be improved 
and the library largely increased. 
Foreign 

The opening of the Jeffrey reference 
library, bequeathed to the city of Glas- 
gow, was made an occasion of. special 
moment. May 10. The library consists 
of many rare and costly works on natural 
history, antiquities and art. It was col- 
lected by the late Robert Jeffrey and 
much of it was specially bound by his 
direction. He bequeathed the library 
to the city of Glasgow, in care of the 
Mitchell library and endowed it with 
;f20,ooo. Edward Barrett, librarian of 
the Mitchell library, a warm personal 
friend of Mr Jeffrey, was made a trus- 
tee of the bequest. 

For Sale- Complete set of St. Nicholas, 
1873-1902. The first 13V. bound in half 
roan, cloth sides by Ringer. i6v. un- 
bound. Clean and perfect. 

Complete set of Scribner, Century, 
1870-1895. 50V. Vols. 1-32 bound by 
Ringer, half black roan; 33-50 unbound. 
Clean and perfect. W. B. Wickersham, 
Public library, Chicago. 
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The Books of All Publishers 






are carried in our stock, which is larg:er 
and more general than that of any 
other house in the United States 






Librarians and Book Committees 






receive efficient service, both in the way 
of information and the supplying of 
all books ..... 






1 ill pUlLclLlUIl dllU. XpurtdtlUIl 






of books free of duty for public 
libraries ..... 












and lists— the best and most complete 
issued by any commercial house 






Library Department 






A. C. McClurg & Company 






CHICAGO 
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American Library Association 

PUBLISHING BOARD 

10 j4 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Object is to secure the preparation and publication of catalogs, indexes and other biblio- 
graphic aids. 

BOOKS. 

ANNOTATED LISTS. 

Literature of American history, ed. by J. N. Larnbd. Cloth, $6.00; postage, 30c. 
Supplement for 1901, ed. by P. P. Wells. $1.00; postage, loc. 

For continuation see below under Catalog Cards. 
■Guide to reference books, by Alice B. Kroeger. $i.2^\ postage, loc. 
Bibliography of fine arts, ed. by George Iles. 90c.; postage, loc. 
Books for girls and women, ed. by George Iles. 90c.; postage, loc. 
Reading for the young, supplement by M. E. and A. L. Sargent. 50c.; postage, loc. 
List of French fiction, by Mme. Cornu and William Beer. 5c. 
Books for boys and girls, by Caroline M. Hewins. 5c. 



A. L. A. index to general literature. New edition. $10.00; postage, 52c. 
A. L. A. index to portraits. 7n preparation. 

Subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs. $2.00; postage, 12c. 
Library tracts on subjects pertaining to the establishment and maintenance of public 
libraries. 

1. Why do we need a public library? \ 

2. How to start a library, by G. E. Wire. { ^c. each, I2.00 per 100 

3. Traveling libraries, by F. A. Hutchins. •( if ordered in lots of 50 or more 

4. Library rooms and buildings, by C. C. Soule. ) 



CATALOG CARDS. 

1. For the following sets and books of composite authorship, 75c. per 100 Cards. 

Johns Hopkins university studies, vols. 1-15. $2.44. 
U. S. Geological survey. Monographs, vols. 1-28. 66c. 
Bulletins, 1883-1897. I2.78. 

U. S. Geological and Geographical survey of the territories. Reports 1-13. 26c. 
Miscellaneous publications 1-12. 23c. 

American academy of political and social sciences. Annals. 1890-IQ01. SS-88. 
Bibliographica, 3 vols. I1.31. 

British parliamentary papeis. 1896-99. $13.39. For J9oo. $iM. To be contiHued. 
Warner library of the world's best literature. 16. 
Mass. Public Documents 1900-1902. $i.6c. 

2. For 250 current periodical publications. Subscription (a) for complete series, $2.50 per 100 

titles; (b) for cards for selected periodicals, $4.00 per 100 titles. Subscriptions may be- 
gin at any time, but back cards can not be supplied. 

3. For 21 bibliographical serials. Price as per series 2. 

4. For current books on English and American history. These titles are also printed in pam- 

phlet form. The American history titles form the continuation of Larned's Literature of 
American history. Price, $2.00 per year; pamphlet, $1.00. 
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WHY "PAGANS"? 



THE term '*pagan" literally means villager, rustic or barbarian, and as 
used by Christians mea6s an idolatrous or godless man~a heathen: A 
heathen means a A/a/A/r-Maif, bushman or savage! Now consider the 
absurdity of applying this term pagan to the old Greek Philosophers. Socrates, 
Flato, and Aristotle, three ot the greatest minds in the history of religion, 
ethics, and philosophy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not 
godless, but eminently "godly." and represented the highest urban culture. 
In their works will be found the most exalted conceptions of God. the Soul, 
and a life of virtae. In the words of Socrates. 500 years before the New 
Testament was written, will be found a clearer statement of the doctrine of 
the immortal soul and its future states of probation, reward, and punishment 
than can be found in any part of the Bible. And in Plato's Dialogues will 
b« found a perfect statement of the Golden Rule. 400 B. C. and also a full 
statement of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms identical with 
that given by our greatest modern evolutionist. Herbert Spencer. To get a 
true idea of **pagan" teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read 
Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled 
The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 3^3 pages. 21 illustrations, including 
many portraits of the philosophers and a Lite of Socrates. 

Price, $2.00 at all booksellers 



CHAS M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 

Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

branches: CHICAGO AND LONDON 



We Do Not Ask Much 

Just a trial order 
or a chance to price a list for you. 

It is expensive to ask this privilege in this way, but 
. it costs you nothing but a postage stamp to test us. 

We are confident of the completeness of our stock, 
the efficiency of our service and the outcome of this 
trial. 

Library Department of 



The Baker & Taylor Co.^ 



Wholesale 
Booksellers^ 



33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Square North),. 
New York. 
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Library 
Bureau 
Vertical 
Files 



The particular subject disired cam &e 

picked out instantly , 

VERTICAL filing, as originated and perfected by the 
Library Bureau, is the most complete, accurate, prac- 
tical method ever invented for 
taking care of correspondence, 
pamphlets, leaflets, loose sheets, 
reports, bulletins, catalogs, 
mounted photographs, and other 
papers too small to be treated 
as books. 

This method of filing is a de- 
velopment of the card system, 
and has similar conspicuous ad- 
vantages. 

The files are of different sizes 
and capacities to suit every re- 
quirement. 'Ihe alpha *^etic card Udtx guides 
numbtr of tkg fMgr emttmhUm 
rtlunng H any name 

Litirgtry Bureau 



Boston, 53o Atlantic av. 
New York, 316 Broadway 
Chicago, is6 Witbash av. 
Philadelphia, iia-116 N. Broad st. 
Washington, Colorado Bld^r.. Mth and G sts. 
Pittsburg, ni5 Farmers Bank Bldg. 
St Louis. Frisco Bldg. 
Detroit, 1237 Majestic Bldg. 
Cleveland. 243 Arcade 
Minneapolis, 209 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
Hartford, 614 Conn. Mutual Bldg. 
Baltimore, 21 £. Center st. 
Proviaence. 10x6 Banigan Bldg. 




San Francisco. t;o^ California st. 
New Orleans. 331 Carondclet tt. 
Atlanta. 837 Equitable Bldg. 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, SfttMXst. and 

Stanley av. 
Montreal. Toronto 

London, 20-22 Cross st.. Islington N. 

Manchester, 12 Exchange st, 

Birminsrham. ;8 City Arcades 

Newcitsile nu- j"yne, Union l^ldffs., St. John st. 
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I 



E.ack name < 
card, and 



fr sub;tct is assigned a numbered 
the folder of the same number. 



T insures not only that every 
incjividual letter or other paper 
filed will be found instantly when 
wanted, but that any desired col- 
lection of letters or papers relating to 
a given subject or correspondent will 
be found all together in one place, 
and can all be brought to the desk at once in a compact, 
handy package arranged by date. 

The matter is held in tough manilla folders filed vertic- 
ally open end up in the drawers of the filing cabinets, and 
any particular letter, pamphlet, or photograph is located 
immediately by means of guide cards, in the same way as in 
the card catalog. 

Papers may be filed numerically, or alphabetically by 
subject. With the numeric plan an alphabetic card index 
is used in which each name or 
subject is assigned a card refer- 
ring to the number of the folder 
containing all papers relating to 
that subject. The cards are filed 
alphabetically, the folders nu- 
merically, so that the name al- 
ways guides you to the folder. 



Se7td for full information. 




All papers relating to a subject 
are filed in one folder. 



Boston, S30 Atlantic av 
New York, ^i6 Broadway 
Chicago. ISO Wabash av. 
Philadelphia, 112-116 N. Broad st. 
Washington, Colorado Bldg.. 14th and G sts. 
Pittsburg, 1315 Farmers Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, Frisco Bldg. 
Detr it, 1237 Majestic Bldg. 
Cleveland. 243 Arcade 
Minneapolis. 2oq Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
Hartford, 614 Conn. Mutual Bldg. 
Baltimore. 21 E. Center st. 
Providence, 1016 Banigan Bldg. 



Library Bureau 



San Francisco, ^08 California st. 
New Orleans, 331 Carondelet st. 
Atlanta, 837 Equitable Bldg. 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, Sussex st. and 

Stanley av. 
Montreal, Toronto 

Foreign 

London, 20-22 Cross st., Islington N. 
Manchester, 12 Exchange st. 
Birmingham. t8 City Arcades 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Union Bldgs., St. John st. 
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Summer Reading 


Worth Reading 


Favorite Novels in Uniform Series^ Bound ifi Stiff Decorative Boards 

CANVASBACK LIBRARY OF 
POPULAR FICTION 

i2mo, 75 cents each 

Gertrude Atherton, Henry Harland, John D. Barry, Elinor Glyn, 
Nathaniel Stephenson among the authors represented. 20 volumes ready. 
Others in preparation. Write for lists. 


A tiroken Kosary 

By Edward Peple. With illustrations in 
color by Scotson Clark. 

lamo, $1.50 ' 

The storv of a woman's love and a priest's will— 
and the victory. 


Perronelie 

By Valentina Hawtrey. With decora- 
tive cover. 

lamo, $1.50 

A romance of Pari^ in the isth century under its 
mad kinar— and of the Due d*Orleans. 


The Rat Trap 

By DoLF Wyllarde, author of "The Story 
of Eden." 

lamo, $1.50 

The story of a strong man and a weak one— and 
a woman. 


The Story of Eden 

By DoLF Wyllarde. author of "The 
Kat Trap." 

lamo, $1.30 

a Sonth African tale—with the intensity of the 
South African sun. 


How Tyson Came 
Home 

By William H. Rideing, author of "The 
Captured Cunarder." 

lamo, $1.50 

a story of two lands— and two lovely heroines in 
the balance. 


The Literary Guil- 
lotine 

By Whom? 
Author of several popular books according 
to various guesses. 

lamo, $1.00 net 

A stroice of genius— and a mystery. 



Have in Hand When Going to the Country 



THE COUNTRY HANDBOOKS 

A series of illustrated Practical Handbooks dealing with Country Life. Suitable for 
Pocket or Knapsack. Under the general Editorship of Harry Roberts. i6mo, 
cloth, $1.00 net : leather, $1.20 net. 

A New One is THE FISHERMAN'S HANDBOOK— Send f#r List 

SEND FOR LISTS OF SUMMER BOOKS 

JOHN LANE - New York 
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CHICAGO & ALTON RAILWAY 




IjOwest Rates 



Write for our World's Fair t^xiidQ and raie 
quotations. Seot frae of charge. 

OBO. J. OKARLTX>N 
Genrrai PatMn^ Agtnt. Chicago, ILL 



French Lick 

==^- — AND ^ 

West Baden Springs 

Adloinins Resorts in Indiana, 
on tlie 

MONON ROUTE 

Wonderful curative waters for diseased 
conditions of the digestive organs; mag- 
nificent tire-proof modern hotels; rest, re- 
cuperation and recreation. Three trains 
daily each way; through sleepers on night 
trains; parlor cars on day trains. 

Round Trlp^rK'$l2.45 

Folders and facts free. Address 

CITY TICKET OFFICE 
232 CLARK ST., - CHICAGO 



L. B. Expansive Clip 

Holds ^0 sheets as 
firmly as 1 
Simplest and most secure 

PAT MAY liJ 1900 

Cannot tear the paper 

Cannot catch in other 

papers on desk 

Carton of lOO, 15 cents 
Box of 1000, $1.25 

Order of your Stationer or of 

Library Bureau 

Boston New York Chicago Piiila. 
Wash. 



Dig f our 



The Great Highway between 

St. Louis 

and 

New YorK, 
Boston ' 

and the 

East 

M. C Intfalls, W. J. LyncH, 

President. G. P. & T. A. 

Cincinnati, O. 
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THE NEW 




No. 2 



HAimOIND 

TYPE- 
WRITER 



THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 



For 
Card 
Index 
Work 



The Hammond Typewriter 

Takes the Index Card flat, holds it flat, prints it flat, and Anally delivers 
it flat, and all this without "attachments" of any sort. 

The Hammond has a special library type, and furthermore, prints in any 
language, style of type or color of ink on the same machine. 

Hammond Typewriter Black Record Ribbons have been tested by United 
States Government chemists, and have been pronounced "undoubtedly per- 
manent." 



IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 



THE HAimOND 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 

Factory, 69th to 70th Streets, East River, 

NEW YORK, U. S. A. 



Branches io Principal Cities. 

Representatives Everywhere. 
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Periodical racks 



Display racks for current periodicals are indispensable. 
Magazines left on tables or desks are damaged and make 
confusion. • • 

. Library Bure^iu 

periodical racks 
combine economy 
of space, strength 
of construction, 
beauty and individ- 
uality of design, 
and a scientific ar- 
rangement which 
assures the great- 
est ease of selec- 
tion. Each maga- 
zine or newspaper 
is sufficiently ex- 
posed to enable a 
reader to select 
any publication 
without touching 
or disarranging 
the others. 




Combination raclc and file 

Comprises rack for current numbers and trays of various sizes 
for storage of six back numbers 



Send for our hanasomeiy illustrated circular 
''Periodical Racks!' 

Library Bureau. 



Boston, c;3o Atlantic av. 

New Vorlc, 310 Mroadsvay 

Chicago. i5'j Wabash av. 

Philadelpliia, 112-116 N. Broad st. 

Wasliington. Colorado lilds:.. i ith and G sts. 

Pittsburg. Farmers Bank BIdg. 

St. Louis, Frisco Bldg. 

Detroit, 1237 .Majestic BIdg. 

Cleveland. 243 .■\rcade 

Minneapolis. 2o<) Lumber Exchange Bldg. 

Ha'-tford. 614 Cunn. Mutual Bldg. 

Baltimore. 21 K. Center st. 

Providence, 1016 Banigan Bldg. 



San Francisco. 508 California st. 

New Orleans, 331 Carondelet st. 

Atlanta. ^^37 Equitable Bldg. 

Ottawa. Ontario, Canada, Sussex st. and 

Stanley av. 
Montreal. Toronto 

Foreign 

London. 20-22 Cross st., Islington N. 
Manchester. 12 E.xchange st. 
Birnii!i>iliara. j;8 City Arcades 
Newcasile-on-Tyne, Union Bldgs.. St. John st. 
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(MONTHLY) 

October, 1904 



No. 8 



Library Conditions in America in 
1904 

Melvil Dewey^ Director of libraries, New 
York state 

We have completed an even halt cen- 
tury since the first convention of libra- 
rians in New York and a quarter century 
since the epoch-making impetus of 1876 
which gave us within a few months the 
American library association, the Library 
ioumal^ the Bureau of education library 
report, the Library bureau, and the seeds 
which a decade later brought fruit in 
the Library school. This is the natural 
point from which to glance backward 
and forward and take our bearings. 

Public interest in libraries and ap- 
preciation of their transcendent im- 
portance has steadily grown, but most 
rapidly in these latest years. Librarian- 
ship has won recognition as a distinct 
profession and its training schools have 
taken their place with other profes- 
sional institutions. With every revis- 
ion state laws have been made more 
liberal and local, state, and national ap- 
propriations larger. Gifts from private 
sources have increased in a way never 
even approximated before in the his- 
tory of the world. Larger and better 
buildings have sprung up with a rapid- 
ity that has done its part to stamp this 
as distinctly the library age. 

The barriers between good books and 
people young and old have been stead- 
ily breaking down. In legislation as 
well as in local rules and administra- 
tive methods every step is toward 
greater liberality. Open shelves have 
been widely adopted in a way that 
would have scandalized the librarians of 



a generation ago. Children instead of 
being driven away from the library as 
a spot too holy to be profaned by their 
prattle are baited persistently with 
choice books and pictures, special read- 
ing-rooms, convenient furniture, and 
best of all by children's librarians 
chosen from those with love for the 
little ones and a genius for helping 
them. Less than 20 years ago I was 
branded as an extremist for my per- 
sistent efforts in killing a proposition 
in the state legislature to build a great 
architectural monument for New York 
city with no provision for getting read- 
ing matter to the mass of the people. 
I argued successfully before the com- 
mittee in charge that the scheme was 
as foolish as to build a reservoir with- 
out pipes and hydrants and was laughed 
at for insisting that New York needed 
not less than 12 branch libraries. To- 
day the provision for 65 such libraries 
will hardly meet the needs. Through- 
out America the libraries are recog- 
nizing their duty of getting good read- 
ing within easy access of all the people 
including not only the wards of the 
great cities and the outlying suburbs 
but the hamlets surrounding villages, 
and with the new century the best men 
have completed their journey on this 
line of progress by recognizing the 
duty of the library to reach the iso- 
lated farm house, lumber camp, or other 
residence away from so-called library 
privileges. 

The original library school has been 
followed by half dozen others and each 
year there is fuller recognition of the 
need of larger facilities and more 
ample funds to do the work needed 
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and demanded by the public. Library 
school summer sessions, institutes, 
round tables and systematic instruction 
in teaching institutions, specially nor- 
mal schools, are the natural develop- 
ment of the library training idea which 
has taken firm hold in America. The 
vast army who train teachers for the 
common schools are coming to under- 
stand that those who are going out to 
instruct others must be instructed in 
the care and use of their own books, of 
the normal school library, of the larger 
public libraries with which they will 
come in contact, and must be taught 
also the elements of library administra- 
tion so that they may be fitted to ad- 
minister the libraries large or small in 
the schools of which they may have 
charge and may also serve efficiently 
on committees or as trustees for local 
public libraries. 

The district library system which 
started with such wonderful promise in 
New York in 1837 ^"^^ was copied by 
more than 20 other states is taking on 
new life. With the reorganization of 
the New York state educational system 
this year the director of the State li- 
brary and home education and of the 
State library school has his title broad- 
ened to Director of libraries, and has 
the administration of $100,000 a year 
for the public school libraries of the 
state and about the same sum yearly for 
high school libraries. New York, prof- 
iting by previous mistakes and omis- 
sions, means to be a leader in showing 
what is practicable, not only in devel- 
oping the reading habit of pupils in 
schools but in furnishing to the resi- 
dents of each locality too small for a 
separate public library, the best read- 
ing through the agency of the teacher 
and the school house, the official and 
the building under public control, most 
widely scattered and by far the best 
natural center for this pioneer work 
which in so many cases will grow into 
an independent local library. 

Most of the states have established 
public library commissions or boards 
exactly after the analogy of the estab- 
lishment of the public school system 



two generations earlier. New York 
has a distinct public library department 
permanently organized with a salaried 
staff. It is only a matter of a few 
years when every state will have an 
active library department taking equal 
rank with the school department and 
sharing in the enthusiasm and liberality 
with which Americans have always sup- 
ported popular education. 

The traveling library idea has steadily 
spread and proved its great practical 
value in getting the largest amount of 
service from a given number of books 
by utilizing the principles found essen- 
tial in commerce. Transportation has 
become cheaper than duplication of 
stock and facilities. 

Perhaps the most significant move- 
ment, still in its infancy, is the growing 
recognition that the word library has lost 
its etymologic meaning and means not a 
collection of books but the focalized 
and efficient organization of all those 
agencies for general education outside 
the ordinary teaching institutions. The 
museum starts perhaps with a single 
picture, statue, or case of specimens. 
Extension teaching in its various phases 
finds its natural home with its best ally 
the library. Study clubs more and more 
lean on the library for guidance in se- 
lecting subjects, making programs, sup- 
plying books and pictures and even a 
place of meeting. The word library is 
rapidly coming to mean what in a com- 

Erehensive classification has been called 
[ome education as distinct from the 
schooleducation covered by universities, 
professional and technical schools, col- 
leges, high schools, grammar schools, 
elementary schools, and kindergartens. 
This steady broadening is shown in the 
effort on all sides to use other agencies 
than books whenever the end sought 
can be served better, quicker, or more 
cheaply. From the infancy of the race 
there have been four requests on the 
lips of mankind, What is the news, Tell 
me a story, Show me a picture, Sing me 
a song. These great natural needs have 
produced the newspaper, the novel, the 
photograph, and the mechanical piano 
and organ players now spreading so 
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rapidly through the country. Libraries 
soon recognized the place of the news 
room as supplementing the books. They 
are now not only buying, cataloging, 
and indexing photographs of everything 
of interest, but circulating them among 
the homes and in the near future the well 
organized public library will supply to 
any home the rolls of perforated music, 
too costly for most people to buy, but 
which enable one with no ability to read 
music and no mechanical dexterity, to 
cultivate an appreciation of the best 
music in a way practically impossible 
before the invention of these players. 
In cultivating a love for the best liter- 
ature we tell people not to read about 
books but to read the books themselves. 
If they want to appreciate art not to 
read about pictures and statuary but to 
see them. So in music only by presist- 
ent hearing of the best can appreciation 
be satisfactorily cultivated. 

The results of every effort of the human 
mind, in education, in art, in science, in 
manufacture, in research and construc- 
tion, find a place and a purpose in the 
public library. No movement in the his- 
tory of the world has ever grown so rap- 
idly and received so general support as 
hasthis modern public library movement 
indigenous to America. Nothing has re- 
ceived so much and so generous legis- 
lative approval, so large appropriations, 
so munincent private gifts, so universal 
commendation and approval. For half 
a century the field has grown steadily 
wider and the efficiency of libraries 
constantly greater till today it no longer 
requires a prophet's vision to see the 
time when the library will be reckoned 
by all thoughtful people as the peer in 
every way of the school and as equally 
important for public welfare and devel- 
opment. We look back with pride 
and amazement on the progress of the 
last quarter century, but he is but a su- 
perficial observer of things bibliothecal 
who does not see that great as has been 
the accomplishment of the past there 
are in the quarter century just before 
us still greater things in store, plausible, 
practicable, more than probable. 

New York State library, Sept. 15, 1904. 



Libraries in Germany 

Dr Constantin Ndrrenberg, City librarian 
of Dtisseldorf 

Dr Martin Luther, in the year 1524, 
issued his exhortation to the alder- 
men of all cities of the German land 
that they establish and maintain Chris- 
tian schools. In this same "work, for 
which we honor him as a reformer of 
the Germafti school system, Luther de- 
mands also **that they spare neither dili- 
gence nor expense to provide good li- 
braries or book houses." He specifies 
what kind of books these libraries should 
contain, and from this it appears that he 
did not desire libraries for the learned 
but for the general reader, who, however, 
at that time was confined to the ruling 
classes. 

To the Reformation period many old 
German city libraries owe their origin. 
Their development, however, was soon 
checked, for the thirty years' war de- 
stroyed German prosperity. From that 
time the city libraries existed in a mod- 
est, often rather poverty-stricken way, 
and when the standard of life rose 
again their contents were, indeed, still of 
interest to the learned but not to people 
of general culture. For the city libra- 
ries, used by few visitors, the cities 
would not appropriate much; so, even 
today, the city library of a south Ger- 
man town of 46,000 inhabitants, with a 
collection of 48,000V., has annually a 
book fund of only 8150 and is open but 
two days for three hours each day. 

On the other hand most of the larger 
and flourishing cities have striven more 
and more to make their city libraries 
efficient and liberally administered in- 
stitutions, but still institutions which 
serve purposes of scholarly investigation 
and serious instruction, somewhat as 
in Boston, Bates hall formerly did with- 
out the lower hall, or the New York 
public library, before the connection 
with it of the free circulating libraries. 
Of such city libraries, as well used as 
could be expected for institutions of this 
character, there are today in Germany a 
large number. I mention those of Frank- 
fort, Cologne, and Breslau as of the first 
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rank. All these city libraries are free, 
they are public; but they are not free 
public libraries. 

Meanwhile there were, even more 
than a hundred years ago, some friends 
of popular culture convinced that pop- 
ular libraries were necessary, and the 
Prussian minister, Julius von Massow 
(iSoo), expressed this very forcibly, 
inspired by a publication of Heinrich 
Stephani (1797). A plan for Stadt-und 
Biirgerbibliotheken on the lines of the 
English-American public library was 
drawn up by Karl Preusker as early as 
1839. 

In the year 1841 Friedrich von Rau- 
mer, the noted historian of the Hohen- 
staufens, traveled in America. During 
a voyage on the Mississippi, in conver- 
sation with farmers and laborers he per- 
ceived with astonishment how well-read 
they were, and heard of the public li- 
brary. On his return he set himself 
with zeal to the establishment of the 
Berlin popular libraries (Volksbiblio- 
theken) and the first four of these were 
opened on Aug. i, 1850. For decades 
neither those in Berlin nor the popular 
libraries established elsewhere in Ger- 
many had anything like the develop- 
ment of the English-American ones. In 
the first place, they were, even if not 
always so intended, practically libraries 
for the lower classes. Even the latest 
edition of Meyer's Konversationslexi- 
kon (1897) disposes of them briefly and 
regards their aim as the instruction and 
entertainment of the uncultured masses: 
**Almost never an educational institu- 
tion for all classes of the people, usu- 
ally only a benevolent institution for 
those without means and without cul- 
ture (the ^people' in the lowest sense of 
the word), equipped with books of quite 
elementary character, without such an 
indispensable provision as a reading- 
room, with poor catalogs, no trained 
management, burdensome regulations, 
and open but a few hours a week in some 
out-of the-way locality" — such was 
the characterization given in the year 
1895 average German Volksbibli- 

othek, which was rather a kindergarten 
than a university of the people. Value- 



less for the cultured, little visited be- 
cause poorly equipped and no better 
provided for because little visited, that 
is unremunerative, the popular libra- 
ries were the stepchildren of the munic- 
ipal administration — in so far as they 
were municipal, for a large number of 
them were supported by philanthropic 
organizations. Hence there were in Ger- 
many at that time, as Rev. Dr August 
Pfannkuche tellingly, and without much 
exaggeration, expresed it, "public libra- 
ries for the professor and the washer- 
woman"; the rest of the population got 
nothing, or was referred to society, sub- 
scription, or private circulating libraries. 

This condition of things was little in 
character for a nation in which the 
obligatory public school had so long 
been at home and where popular cul- 
ture is so generally diffused as in Ger- 
many, and a veritable revolution has set 
in since the year 1893, impulse to 
which came from two sides. 

In the year 1893 many Germans vis- 
ited the United States, not a few of whom 
were deeply impressed by the unique 
institution of the public library. Sev- 
eral, on their return to Germany, began 
to make propaganda for this institu- 
tion, which was fundamentally differ- 
ent from the old Volksbibliothek, first, 
in its aim to serve the whole people, 
unreservedly, with excellent books se- 
lected without party bias, and, next, by 
its excellent installation, central loca- 
tion in a large building of its own, read- 
ing-rooms, rich equipment of books, 
generous measure of open hours, copi- 
ous catalogs, trained management, free 
use. and the avoidance of burdensome 
regulations. All these points formed 
the theoretic platform of the German li- 
brary movement. In practice they could 
and can be only gradually carried out. 

The Society for ethical culture took 
the lead in the establishment of the first 
public reading-rooms in Freiburg in 
Breisgau (1895), Berlin (1896). 

It was the success of these reading-halls 
which first moved the Berlin municipal 
administration also to establish reading- 
rooms in 1896, which city librarian Dr 
Arend Buchholtz had already vainly 
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petitioned for in 1892. Various founda- 
tions followed, some originating with 
societies, some with the municipalities. 
The Society for the diffusion of pop- 
ular culture had, in its annual report 
for 1895, given its adherence to the re- 
form program advocated by the writer 
of this article. The Comenius-Gesell- 
schaft, organized for the promotion of a 
more humanistic view of life, put libra- 
ries on the list of its main objects. It 
formulated the essential, fundamental 
points of the program and sought by 
sending them to the municipal authori- 
ties of German cities to secure compli- 
ance with these demands wherever new 
establishments were founded. 

This, where money and good-will ex- 
isted, was not difficult up to a certain 
point — the selection of books. Catalogs 
there were in plenty of Volksbibliothe- 
ken, even in large, prosperous cities, in 
which the best-known modern German 
poets, like Theodor Storm, Gottfried 
Keller and Paul Heyse, were wholly 
wanting (they were **over the heads" of 
the **people"), and just so, excellent, 
intelligible works of scientific content. 
The credit of having first brought to- 
gether a collection of books which met 
the higher demands of a public library 
belongs to Dr Ernst Jeep, who in 1897- 
1898, organized the Municipal public li- 
brary (Stadtische Volksbibliothek) in 
Charlottenburg near Berlin. When his 
catalog was published the greatest and 
hardest step on the way to the library 
of the future was taken, and all subse-* 
quent reorganizations (as in Berlin) or 
new institutions could build upon this 
basis. 

Such new foundations have followed 
since in goodly number, but what makes 
a fundamental contrast between Amer- 
ica and Germany is the difference, his- 
torical in origin and now deeply rooted, 
between city library (Stadtbibliothek) 
and popular library (Volksbibliothek). 
We have not been weary in pointing out 
the advantages of the unified library 
systems of America and England and in 
promoting the "union library,*' but only 
such cities as formerly had no municipal 
library have established such a union 



Cublic library; for example Charlotten- 
urg (Stadtische Volksbibliothek), El- 
berfeld (Stadtbiicherei), Osnabruck 
(Biicher undLesehalle). In Berlin there 
is only now a central library being grad- 
ually created as supplement to the 28 
Volksbibliotheken, which all have the 
character of branch libraries, and only a 
small number of which are provided 
with reading-rooms. Everywhere else 
the existing dualism remains. Thus 
.there is in Cologne a Stadtbibliothek 
and along side it, under quite distinct 
management, municipal popular libra- 
ries; in Frankfort, a Stadtbibliothek and 
two public libraries maintained by two 
different societies, wijh municipal aid; 
similarly, along with the Stadtbiblio- 
theken in Hamburg are the Oeffentliche 
Biicherhalle with subsidy from the city 
republic; in Bremen and Liibeck, on the 
other hand, the Lesehallen without sub- 
sidy. 

The buildings of many Stadtbiblio- 
theken, some of them quite new, are 
not adapted for frequentation by large 
numbers, hence there, too, the dualistic 
system, at least as far as room is con- 
cerned, is permanently established. 
This has one great disadvantage: public 
opinion in these cities will regard the 
Lesehalle or Volksbibliothek as a sec- 
ond-rate library in comparison with the 
Stadtbibliothek, and, on the other hand, 
the man of the people will hesitate to 
visit the leading library. As many scien- 
tific works which are indispensable in the 
Stadtbibliothek, such as German trans- 
lations of Spencer's system, or Darwin's 
works, are too expensive to be dupli- 
cated for the Volksbibliothek, they are 
practically inaccessible to the people. 

The German system has, however, this 
advantage: that you will find in every 
city which has a Stadtbibliothek, more 
serious literature than if, for an equal 
expenditure, the town had a union li- 
brary. In consequence of this system, 
there are, relatively, many scholarly 
centers in Germany. 

In the middle-sized and smaller cities 
there could be only a question of popular 
libraries; but there it is often difficult to 
make the aldermen or the societies un- 
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derstand that the new Volksbibliothek 
is something different from the old. In 
the country, indeed, the elementary 
Volksbibliothek suffices, and the number 
of these is growing rapidly. Indeed, 
many places which in America would 
begin with 5CX)v. start here with 50. The 
Society for the diffusion of popular cul- 
ture has gained the greatest credit in 
the matter of country libraries, both for 
establishing and supplying them with 
books. Between August 1892 and the 
end of 1903 it founded 7788 libraries or 
supplied 271,920V. Traveling libraries 
are provided in many counties as a 
joint institution of the county admini- 
stration and the several villages, but for 
the most part larger, central libraries at 
the county seats are wanting. 

A large number of the libraries in town 
and country have been founded by local 
philanthropic societies and often sup- 
ported by private individuals. If we 
can not point to such gifts as in America, 
the public library not having as yet, in 
Germany, secured such a firm place in 
the ideals of the nation, yet there are 
several large foundations that may be 
named, such as the Kruppsche Biicher- 
halle in Essen for the officials and 
employes of the famous works, a pop- 
ulation of, perhaps, 100,000 souls— an 
admirable institution organized by Dr 
Paul Ladewig, with today 45,000V., by far 
the largest public library in Germany — 
also the public library established in 
Berlin by Hugo Heimann, and others. 

Such of these as are not based upon 
large endowments will, probably, in 
course of time, pass over to municipal 
administration. In Germany, that is in 
the greater part of Germany, the city 
officials are more favorably disposed 
toward such unrestricted self-culture as 
the public library offers than the state 
governments. Though the late Prussian 
minister of education, Robert Bosse, in 
an order of July 18, 1899, recommended 
public libraries, yet in regard to the 
selection of li erature his was a very 
conservative standpoint. For some 
years the Prussian government has 
aided with money the public libraries of 
such communities as on their own part 



would raise an equal sum. The annual 
appropriation for the whole Prussian 
state is $17,500. The other states of 
the empire take a similar attitude. A 
public document act has not yet been 
dreamed of. 

No statistics of popular libraries have 
yet been compiled; only some inquiries 
in the larger cities have been made, so 
that today we can give only an approx- 
imate estimate. We may assume, how- 
ever, that in a few years all German 
cities of 100,000 inhabitants or over, in- 
cluding those which hitherto have had 
only inferior Volksbibliotheken, will 
have genuine public libraries; the mid- 
dle-sized cities will follow gradually. 

Such state legislation as in England 
and America is not desirable, because 
as it is, the cities in all the German 
states already have the right to spend 
their money for libraries. Of the po- 
litical parties, the liberals are most 
friendly to the public library. -The 
catholic party, the '^center," naturally 
takes a different stand. In the cities 
and districts under catholic control 
there are libraries established by the 
Society of St Charles Borromeo under 
ecclesiastical oversight, but public li- 
braries, as understood in England, 
America, and protestant Germany, have 
there but small future prospects. 

Librarian -Ten years ago the concep- 
tion of the public librarian, that is, the 
man whose chief calling is that of li- 
brarian of a popular library, was still 
unknown. Today there is already a 
small number of such, but only in the 
larger public libraries, and there the 
head librarian has usually an academic 
education. Women are turning in in- 
creasing numbers to the library calling, 
and, as is usually the case in the be- 
ginning, almost all such as have really 
talent, inclination, and often enthusiasm 
for it. They learn mostly by practice; 
library schools are but just beginning. 
The medium and smaller libraries are 
generally administered by teachers of 
the public schools in connection with 
their position, and for the most part with 
laudable zeal, but training is often 
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wanting. Conferences of public li- 
brarians were first held in northwest 
Germany, then in 1904 they were at- 
tempted in connection with the meet- 
ing of scholarly librarians for the whole 
of Germany. Here a plan of a model 
catalog, similar to that of the A. L. A. — 
but including a smaller number of 
works — to be prepared by cooperation, 
and the exhibiting of a model library 
at the next German Municipalities ex- 
position, were the principal topics of 
discussion. A German Poole's index 
will not be made by librarians, but ap- 

f)earsas a publisher's undertaking. (Bib- 
iographie der deutschen Zeitschriften 
literatur. Leipzig. F. Dietrich.) 

Selection of books— Where a library 
has a university man as librarian he 

Eractically attends to most of the book 
uying; otherwise committees do. Lit- 
erary reviews are naturally used as aids. 
In the Blattern fur Volksbibliotheken 
books are reviewed with reference to 
their suitability for public libraries, but 
only a limited number whose selection 
is largely a matter of chance. Books 
of a distinctly political or religious 
partisan bias are not allowed in the old 
Volksbibliotheken. The Prussian minis- 
ter of education, in fact, would exclude 
fiction which, though not of a directly 
anti-catholic tendency, is protestant 
in character, from libraries in catholic 
localities. It goes without saying 
that the modern municipal libraries are 
broader in this respect. The problem 
of trash fiction troubles us, however, 
and opinions as to how far one should 
go are still quite divergent. 

Cataloging— Catalogs are, as to their 
outward form, mostly card catalogs. 
Library bureau cards and catalog fit- 
tings were first imported in 1898, and 
since 1901 standard size cards with 
their fitting are manufactured in Ger- 
many. Formerly these had no sale. 
The rules of the Prussian state libraries 
are usually the basis for the author and 
title catalog. For subject catalogs, 
which are used in various libraries, there 
is still no standard list of headings. 
Classed catalogs are arranged by each 
library to suit its own taste. The 



Dewey system, so far as I know, is not 
in use anywhere in the German empire 
either for classification or shelf nota* 
tion. Arrangement and notation are 
usually very simple: a number of main 
groups and withm these no close class- 
ification, so that the notation can be 
kept quite simple (e. g. Bb 301). The 
American systems of numbering find 
no acceptance, they are so complicated. 

Printed catalogs are sold for a small 
price. Those of the larger libraries are 
mostly classified. That is belles-lettres 
are either arranged in one alphabet or 
by countries, and under these by au- 
thors. The remaining literature is 
classified and in each subdivision al- 
phabetically arranged, the subdivisions 
having running numbers. Two indexes, 
an author and a subject index (often 
printed on colored paper), refer, with- 
out repeating the title, to the subdi- 
visions. In this way we think we com- 
bine the advantages of the classed and 
the dictionary catalog. The latter is 
found in only a few libraries, but in 
these has met the approval of readers. 

Use of the library— As a rule only 
adults or persons over school age are 
allowed as users. Guarantors are al- 
most nowhere required. Probably in 
all municipal libraries the use is free, 
except for borrowers' cards, which com- 
monly cost a fee of 2j^c. The hours 
of opening are usually generous in the 
larger cities. Some libraries, for exam- 
ple the I. Stadtische Lesehalle und 
Volksbibliothek at Diisseldorf, are open 
daily from 10 to 10 o'clock, or weekly 
84 hours, and in libraries where this is 
not possible, at least the evening hours 
are preferred. The libraries are usually 
closed only on great holidays such as 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas; 
many also for a short time in summer. 
Access to shelves is nowhere usual. 
Access to the manuscript catalog is 
commonly allowed, yet but little use is 
made of it because the libraries are, for 
the most part, not very large, and the 

Erinted catalogs, with the lists of new 
ooks, commonly meet all needs. The 
reference use of books is in general 
very small, for, except for the books 
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shelved in the reading-room, there is 
no reference library of books which 
may not circulate. The newspaper 
question is variously solved. The Prus- 
sian minister of education Bosse op- 
posed newspapers, and many libraries 
act accordingly. Others supply news- 
papers with the exception of the social- 
istic ones, and others again, newspapers 
of all parties. Where newspapers are 
supplied they are much used. The be- 
havior of the public in the reading- 
rooms has been quite satisfactory. 

Home use is in Germany of much 
greater importance than reading-room 
use. Our public prefers to read its 
books in peace in its own home, how- 
ever humble that may be, rather than 
in the public reading-room. The loan 
clerk, if possessed of literary culture 
and educational instincts, influences the 
reading by advice, but unfortunately 
not many libraries are in a position to 
afford such loan clerks. The reader 
usually receives only one volume, or 
the several volumes of a single work, 
on his card, but many libraries give a 
second non-fiction card, and good use 
is made of this. Advance application 
for books is not required; they are 
brought as soon as called for. Of 
charging systems, the ledger is still used 
only in the older of the large libraries 
and in the country, everywhere else 
cards: one card system and two card 
systems (borrower's card and book 
card). Where cards are used prompt 
notice is sent when the book is due; re- 
newals are allowed and fines are low. 

The proportions of use in the differ- 
ent departments are similar to those in 
America. For instance, at the Stadt- 
biicherei in Elberfeld, a typical modern 
library, 1903-1904: i) Fiction, 56.85; ju- 
veniles, 10.33; literature, 6.46; periodi- 
cals, 8.78. 2) General works, 1.48; 
philosophy, religion, education, 1.46; 
sociology, 0.43; natural sciences, 2.24; 
useful arts, 1.87; fine arts, 1.78; geog- 
raphy and travels, 2.99; history, 5.33. 
(Biography, 1.07; history of civilization 
[Dewey 390], 1.02; general history, 0.97; 
German history, 1.89; local history, 0.38). 

In the same place — Elberfeld is a 



manufacturing town — the number of 
readers was distributed among different 
callings as follows: Men, 73.3, viz: 
scholars, teachers, and higher officials, 
6.86; independent tradesmen and man- 
ufacturers, 10.46; technicians, 3.53; stu- 
dents and school boys, 4.72; trade ap- 
prentices, 5.57; clerks, 22.16; minor 
officials and stenographers, 9;34; com- 
mon laborers, serv-ants, and waiters, 
952; property owners and non-profes- 
sionals, 78. Women, 26.97, viz: teach- 
ers, 1.68; self-supporting women, 8.36; 
non-professional women, 16.07; 
dents, 0.86. 

Buildings— Few public libraries have a 
home of their own, still fewer one es- 
pecially built for them. Only the 
Lesehalle in Jena and the Volksbiblio- 
thek in Stuttgart have such. This is 
the natural consequence of the separa- 
tion of Stadt-and Volksbibliothek, for 
a city which has a town library build- 
ing will avoid the expense of a build- 
ing for the public library. Pains have, 
however, been taken to secure centrally 
located quarters. Reference room and 
periodical room are not usually sepa- 
rated. 

In almost every town the public library 
has a different character, which depends 
in the first place on the lack or the ex- 
istence of a scholarly city library, and 
in the latter case on the character of 
that librar>% and, secondly, on local in- 
fluences and peculiarities. There is not 
even any uniform designation. Volks- 
bibliothek, Lesehalle, Biicherhalle, 
Biicher-und Lesehalle, Lese-und Biicher- 
halle, Freibibliothek, Stadtbiicherei — all 
these names and more maybe met with. 

It may safely be said that in most 
German cities, the form in which 
popular culture shall be advanced 
through libraries will be different from 
that in America. Whether the idea of the 

Eublic library as an educator will ever 
e the same here as there can not be 
foretold. The institution of the public 
library is closely connected with the 
American educational ideal. Over 
there the future citizen is expected 
from childhood up, to stand intellect- 
ually on his own feet, so in early youth 
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books are put into his hands: Read, 
learn and judge for yourself. We wish 
young people who respect authority 
and do not prematurely or pertly ex- 
press their opinions or pass final judg- 
ment. We are, therefore, more con- 
servative in the choice of the books 
which we give to them. Many influential 
people in Germany consider it proper 
to treat the grea,t mass of the people as 
juveniles, a standpoint which it is diffi- 
cult to maintain now that social democ- 
racy usurps the role of a teacher of the 
people. The ^^enlightenment" of social 
democracy can not be overcome by 
guardianship, but only by genuine en- 
lightenment. 

In Germany those who demand un- 
restricted and unprejudiced intellectual 
freedom for the public libraries are 
still in the minority, and he who speaks 
or writes in behalf of these libraries, if 
he wishes to attain practical results, 
must often forego those arguments 
which in America have the greatest 
convincing power. Even manufactur- 
ers' are coming only rarely and slowly 
to the conception that the more culti- 
vated a workman is the more effectively 
capable he is, but Commercial-coun- 
cillor Lingner, who has established a 
free library in Dresden, says: I am 
convinced that America owes its unex- 
ampled development for the most part 
to Its educational institutions. 

It may be that this development and 
the increasing economic competition of 
America will have a strong influence on 
the German public library movement. 
However that may be, I believe that the 
ambition to remain in the lead in the 
maltter of popular culture will continue 
a sufficiently impelling force and will 
make the public library even among us, 
in course of time, a universal national in- 
stitution and the peer of the American. 

A writer in Centralblatt fiir bibliotheks- 
wesen for July deprecates the statement 
that library work requires a doctorate in 
science, and points out that the time 
has gone by when learning and ability 
to live on a mere pittance were chief 
requisites in a librarian. 



Modern British Libraries* 

M. S. R. James, librarian of Library Bureau, 
Boston. 

Taking into consideration that the 
modern library movement in Great 
Britain, the outcome of the Ewart acts 
of 1845 1850, has been from its out- 
set bounded by rate limitation and tax- 
ation, its present virile condition is a 
matter for optimistic jubilation, rather 
than pessimistic comment. To accom- 
plish good work in spite of legal dis- 
abilities and consequent grave disad- 
vantages is a matter for congratulation. 
So though its progress has been retarded 
by obviously absurd and "bumble" like 
restrictions, and perhaps because it was 
baffled and thwarted not only by rate 
limitation and taxation, but by the half- 
hearted support and the peculiar back- 
wardness of the English in realizing the 
importance of education for the people, 
its foundations are the surer and its 
social and educational value in the com- 
munity established beyond doubt for 
all time. At present there is no sign of 
stagnation and though much remains to 
be done, consultation of the pages of 
current library periodicals discloses the 
fact that, after all, no persons are more 
painfully aware of this than librarians 
themselves or more anxious to improve 
matters, by amended laws and the 
adoption of the best modern methods 
of administration consistent with pe- 
culiar local conditions. No apologia is 
required for the modern library move- 
ment in Great or Greater Britain and if 
one glances at conditions in the British 
colonies there is cause rather for satis- 
faction than cavilling. As to these col- 
onies, Jas. R. Boose has given consider- 
able and accurate information in his 
articles on the Libraries of Greater 
Britain, issued in The library {im^w series, 
vol. I, 2, 1899, 1900-1901.) Australasia 
has taken the lead in providing public 
libraries. In every town worthy of the 
name a librar>' is to be found, wholly or 

♦This article was Xhv last piece of work done by the la- 
men Ird author. Its scope and tone show marked charac- 
teristics of the writer, whosede\otion to the hbrary cause 
hasten4'd her untimely decease. In more ways than one 
it ma> he said of her, "thou^'h dead, she yet speaketh." 
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partially supported by the state. New 
South Wales was the first to start travel- 
ing libraries and to have a free library 
post forbook distribution. Queensland 
IS more backward. Tasmania has 37 or 
more libraries, most of them supported 
by subscription. Western Australia is 
well provided with libraries. New Zea- 
land has rate-supported libraries in 
Wellington and Auckland. South Af- 
rica has 115 libraries, all of which re- 
ceive government grants, and also sub- 
scription libraries. In the West Indies 
there are some excellent libraries en- 
dowed by government grants and sup- 
ported in part by subscriptions. In the 
east, Ceylon has 24 libraries and others 
are to be found in the Straits Settle- 
ments, Mauritius, Hong-Kong and other 
places The Dominion of Canada was 
the first to establish libraries, if the one 
established in Quebec in 1797 may be 
reckoned. Ontario is the most active 
province and Carnegie's recent gifts will 

f)robabIy do a great deal toward estab- 
ishing libraries in the other provinces. 
Toronto and Montreal* are both recipi- 
ents of his gifts. The Maritime prov- 
inces have about 44 libraries, and 
British Columbia two. The Northwest 
Territories and Manitoba are beginning 
to come into line and are encouraging 
the promotion of school libraries. 

There is always a danger, in speaking 
of library work on all sides of the **seven 
seas,'* of descending to truisms, irritat- 
ing platitudes, or absurd generaliza- 
tions, or of going to the extreme of pes- 
simistic cavilling, cynical criticism, or 
odious comparison. The public library 
movement has survived all this. Each 
community in each locality has to do 
the best it can with the resources and 
material at hand. 

The public library movement really 
owed its birth to Edward Edwards, li- 
brarian of the Manchester public library 
and chief pioneer of municipal libraries, 
whom Thomas Greenwood designates 
**a forgotten benefactor of humanity." 
Edwards gave evidence before the royal 
commission on the British museum in 

'Montreal, unfortunately, subsequently saw fit to 
decline the gift. 



1836 and the parliamentary committees 
of 1849-1850, on the necessity for pub- 
lic libraries. As a result of his testi- 
mony, and the labor of William Ewart, 
the first act to encourage the establish- 
ment of museums in large towns was 
passed in 1845. 

It is interesting to note with what il- 
liberal, shortsighted opposition the 
movement met, from persons who from 
their civic and social status should have 
been wiser and broader, though it may 
be noted as a possible explanation that 
till the passing of Forster's Elementary 
education act of 1870, no proper or ad- 
equate provision had been made for the 
free compulsory education of the peo- 
ple, except, we think, in Scotland. 

Lancashire, of all counties in Eng- 
land, showed the most marked activity 
in adopting the acts and establishing 
free libraries. Wales led the van for 
some time, and Ireland, for financial 
and governmental reasons, brought up 
the rear. J. J. Ogle, in his book on the 
Free library, in the library series [Geo. 
Allen, London, 1897] gives the most 
complete history in detail, of the past 
and present condition of the library 
movement in England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland. His work is not only a 
careful compilation, but is thoroughly 
accurate and reliable. 

The first library act of 1850 applied 
solely to municipal boroughs and could 
only be adopted by a two-thirds vote 
of the burgesses. The second act. 1853, 
extended its operations to Ireland and 
Scotland, though it did not provide for 
the purchase of books and placed a pro- 
hibitive rate limit of J^d. in every pound 
(i cent in every $5). 

Later, by the act of 1855, the rate was 
fixed at a maximum of id. in the pound 
2 cents in every $5). Mr Ewart wanted 
to exempt libraries and museums from 
taxation, but did not carry his point, so 
that they are to this day in the anoma- 
lous position of being supported by a tax 
levied on rental value, yet are taxed on 
their ratable value, i. e. on the buildings 
which they occupy, an obviously absurd 
state of affairs which, so far, no amount 
of legislation has been able to alleviate, 
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though Mr Minto tells of means of 
obtaining relief from local taxation 
through an act of 1843 {Library, vol. 3, 
no. 1 1, July, *02, 256-260), and theL.A. U. 
K. amendment act of 1902 introduced a 
clause providing for exemption from 
rating. 

A valuable chapter in Greenwood's 
Library yearbook of 1900-1901 gives full 
details concerning this rate limitation, 
which are of considerable interest, as it 
vitally affects the progressive work of 
libraries and hampers them in many 
ways. It will easily be seen that the in- 
come produced from a rate of id. in the 
pound, does not in small communities 
provide sufficient maintenance for effect- 
ive administration or extended effort. 
Many of the larger cities, finding the 
income thus produced insufficient, have 
availed themselves of special acts of 
parliament to increase the rate, and re- 
cent local acts have enabled library 
authorities in several towns to increase 
the rate with the consent of the rate- 
payers, though rarely to more than 2d. in 
the pound. John Ballinger gives an in- 
teresting table of variations of the pub- 
lic acts in the Library association record, 
vol. 3, no. 4, April, '01, 198-204. It is sat- 
isfactory to know that a bill is being 
prepared to abolish the rate limit in all 
public libraries acts, and if this is passed 
then indeed the movement will have its 
yoke removed and things will begin to 
move more rapidly. There is no doubt 
that if this obsolete rate restriction were 
removed, without the expense of special 
acts, libraries would be able to extend 
their work in many desirable and neces- 
sary directions, while the rate-payers 
would not suffer from the small increase 
and would be most assuredly bene- 
fited. John Ballinger has pointed this 
out clearly in his able article on the 
Rate limit and the future of public li- 
braries. {Library association record, vol. 
5, no. I, Jan. '03, 16 28). So much stress 
has been laid on the legal aspect of the 
situation in Great Britain, because it is 
the rate limit and taxation of libraries 
on their buildings that have been such 
stumbling-blocks in the path of progress 
and because it presents so marked a con- 



trast to the American system of appro- 
priation for library support, and to the 
whole attitude of mind of the legislators 
in both countries and to the British col- 
onies as to the imperative necessity for 
public education and libraries as a 
means. Great Britain, however, can 
claim seniority in making provision for 
public libraries, as the United States did 
not do so until 1851, one year after 
Ewart's act was passed. 

London lagged behind in the pro- 
gressive procession and stayed behind 
forsome time, possibly because it had so 
many splendid collections of books; 
probably because it was so largely a 
'*city of villages'* or self-sufficient par- 
ishes. The London government act of 
1899 divided the metropolis into 28 bor- 
oughs and caused the amalgamation of 
a number of existing library areas, and 
the power to adopt the acts was trans- 
ferred from a popular vote of the rate- 
payers to the new councils, resulting in 
the increase of the number of areas in 
which municipal libraries have been es- 
tablished. 

Comparisons of the difference in 
methods between American and British 
libraries were made in 1893 by Peter 
Gowell of Liverpool and J. D. Brown 
of Clerkenwell, London, as a result of 
their visit to the states in 1893 and at- 
tendance at the World's fair library con- 
vention in Chicago. These were pub- 
lished in Library, vol. 5, 1893, 277-290. 
A later comparison has been made by 
Andrew Keogh, now of Yale University 
library, which embodies the most con- 
spicuous differences between the two 
countries. This was published in Public 
libraries, vol. 6, p. 388-395, and com- 
mented on in Library world, vol. D, '02, 
p. 146, with some interesting figures. 

Lawrence J. Burpee's pamphlet on 
Modern libraries and their methods 
(published by J. Hope, Ottawa, as Sec. 
2, vol. 8, second series Trans Royal Soc. 
of Canada, 1902) is interesting reading 
and touches on all the isms and ologies 
to which library folk on the administra- 
tive side of the delivery desk are ad- 
dicted, in the interests of those who 
stand on the other side. 
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Within the last lO years great strides 
have been made in methods of admin- 
istration. In the earlier days of the 
movement there was too great a ten- 
dency to resort to mechanical methods 
as substitutes for the personal influence 
and work of the librarian of a public 
library. Librarians were less efficient 
and less respected than now, most of 
them had a supreme contempt for sys- 
tems of classification, proper descriptive 
or annotated catalogs, and regarded 
their office in many instances as that of 
custodian rather than distributor of 
books and information. Such a thing 
as the employment of women except in 
a few rare instances had not even been 
contemplated. Happily the **case is 
now altered" and the rule of thumb li- 
brarian with his reverence for indicators, 
and such like devices for the encourage- 
ment of laziness and the veiling of want 
of knowledge, is now supplanted by a 
more alert, scientific, and better educated 
person, who uses labor-saving devices 
and mechanical aids only so far as they 
afford opportunity and facility for in- 
creasing the scope and usefulness of the 
work, and no longer regards them as 
^*fetich." 

The chief hindrances, added to the 
legal disabilities already described, have 
been enumerated by L. S. Jast, Some 
hindrances to progress in library work. 
Library association record, vol. 2, pt. I, 
1900, 82-88, and result as he partially 
states from illiberal rules, the need of an 
information desk, instead of a blank 
wall of indicator, which indicates chiefly 
a want of something vital in this circu- 
lating department of the work, the need 
of good annotated catalogs, of better 
trained assistants, of open access to the 
shelves and close classification on them, 
a reduction of the age limit, more de- 
livery stations, in contradistinction to 
branch libraries, study club rooms, 
greater cooperation between schools 
and libraries and libraries and technical 
schools, greater facilities for the public, 
fewer restrictions as to number and time 
limit of books other than fiction, and in- 
creased inter-library loans and closer 
cooperation between libraries to avoid 



the absurd duplication of routine cler- 
ical work now done in large cities. 

Besides all these conspicuous needs, 
much more provision is necessary for 
children in libraries, as John Ballinger 
has pointed out, and substantial grants 
should be made by government, which 
surely must some day ere long realize 
that oft-repeated statement that public 
libraries are a part of the educational 
system of the country— secondary, it 
may be, but none the less important; 
rather the more so, as providing 
means for carrying on the elementary 
education begun in school. These sug- 
gested government grants should be 
made in addition to the special grants 
from the county councils and techni- 
cal education boards already existing. 
Further, an increased use of the tele- 
phone in libraries would mean increased 
use of the library by numbers of busi- 
ness men, newspaper men and other 
busy people who have no time to go to 
the library for information which could 
quite well be given them over the tele- 
phone to the saving of inquirer and 
librarian. This might mean better 
telephone service, but this would in it- 
self, specially in London, be a public 
advantage. 

Traveling libraries and a free library 
post such as some of the colonies already 
possess, might well be added to this list 
of desiderata. No one but he who has 
been through it realizes what the isola- 
tion of a country district can be for a 
student, cut off from the supply of 
books absolutely essential to him in his 
studies. The influx of the rural popu- 
lation to cities is deplored, but is it to 
be wondered at when facilities are so 
few and far between? 

John Ballinger, in his paper on Ad- 
mission to public libraries in Great 
Britain, comments on the absurdity of 
the age limit; he also states something 
that it may be well to recall. Experi- 
ence has shown that the people may be 
trusted. If the library staff is eflScient 
there is nothing to be feared from the 
public. (Library, vol. 2, '01, 210-219.) 
It is because America has realized this 
and the importance of education, that 
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she is now filling the markets of the 
world and beating nations in their own 
market places, at their own trades. 
John Ballinger of Cardiff, Wales, was 
one of the first to recognize the needs 
and rights of children in libraries and 
has pointed out regretfully the reasons 
why it is impossible under the present 
conditions to provide adequate accom- 
modation for this important department 
of the work: Rate limit and the future 
of public libraries (L. A. R.Jan. '02, 16); 
School children and public libraries 
(L. A. R., vol. I, pt. I, '99, 64-72); but 
in spite of difficulties and drawbacks 
much good work has been and is being 
done, though in Canada and Australia 
and other colonies as yet the needs of 
the coming generation do not appear to 
have attracted sufficient attention. It is 
quite impossible to lay too much stress 
on the importance of work with chil- 
dren, as all educators and librarians 
know, and the **training of the child in 
the way he should go" can be done 
without leaving the equally important 
adult work undone. 

Technical methods are really the least 
part of library work, though all. parts of 
a machine must be in the best condition. 
However, it is these technical appliances, 
such as the indicator, which we hope 
will soon be as extinct as the dodo and 
only to be viewed through a glass mu- 
seum case as a relic of the darker ages 
in library administration, which have at- 
tracted most attention. No one would 
suppose that there could be any ques- 
tion as to open access being the best for 
a library whose premises were so con- 
structed as to admit of it, yet the arti- 
cles to which wegive reference show how 
much and how often the method has 
been criticized pro and con. L. A. Jast 
(L. A. R., vol. 4, '02, 274-282); A study 
in testimony (Library world, vol. 4, 
'01, 116); From the reader's point of 
view, H. K. Moore (Library, vol. i, 
'99-1900, 49-62; W. E. Doubleday {Li- 
brary, vol. I, '99-1900, 189-195). No one 
would credit the possibility of opposi- 
tion to close classification, descriptive 
catalogs, subject indexes, book bulle- 
tins, exhibitions of books, etc., yet each 



and all progressive steps or improve^ 
ments have had obstacles thrown in 
their path, and it has been an uphill 
fight for all that has now resulted in 
well-merited recognition. Even the 
giving of lectures in connection with 
public libraries has been fraught with 
difficulty, for under the acts no provi- 
sion was made for an appropriation for 
the payment of lecturers, and though 
much fine work has been done, a good 
deal remains to do, though lecturers 
have given their services, and some 
courses of lectures have been endowed 
by generous donors. Lectures under 
P. L. acts, C. J. Kimmins (L. A. R., vol. 
3, '01, 6-12); Free public lectures, li- 
brary lectures, Peter Cowell (L. A. R., 
vol. I, pt. I, '99. 146-156); Lectures: a 
retrospect and suggestion, W. J. Will- 
cock (L. A R., vol. 4, '92, 394-400). 

The lecture feature of public library 
work in Great Britain is particularly im- 
portant, as so many libraries are con- 
nected with museums and art galleries 
or institutes for secondary and technical 
education, therefore it is obvious that 
anything tending to closer cooperation 
between them is of great value. Mu- 
tual relationship of public libraries and 
technical school and museum (L. A. R., 
vol. 3, '01, 567-371^; Art galleries in 
relation to public libraries (L. A. R., 
vol. 3, '01, 13-21). 

Some peculiar features of library work 
in Great Britain, apparently not brought 
out in the comparisons between British 
and American libraries, are the follow- 
ing: 

No government grant is made to pub- 
lic libraries in Great Britain, though such 
aid is usually given in the colonies. In 
many places the rate is not sufficient 
even to provide a building, consequently 
loans have to be negotiated and interest 
paid on them, thus further depleting 
the only available income. Carnegie's 
multiple and munificents gifts will pro- 
bably decrease this difficulty in the 
future and greatly increase the efficiency 
of library buildings, both in Great and 
Greater Britain, besides giving greater 
incentive to architects to study the de- 
tails of such structures not only from 
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the pictorial but also the practical points 
of view. A tendency toward this de- 
sirable combination is already evident. 
A matter of interest also is the recog- 
nition of public libraries as local bureaus 
of information by the emigrants' infor- 
mation office long ago established in 
London to supply intending emigrants 
with useful and trustworthy information. 
The cooperation of public libraries and 
this office is mutually advantageous and 
a great deal of good work has been 
accomplished through these combined 
agencies. 

Libraries too are considered as the 
natural and proper depositories of local 
records, newspapers and other matter 
of local value. Good work is also being 
done in sending out special lists of books 
on technical subjects to factories and 
workshops in large cities, or posting 
bulletins from time to time, also by giv- 
ing special exhibitions of matter illus- 
trative of local trades, likely to be of 
practical value to mechanics, artisans, 
and other workers. 

Another peculiarity is the posting of 
the advertisement sheets of the daily 
papers in suitable positions outside the 
library for the benefit of those seeking 
employment. This is done to prevent 
undue crowding of the newspaper rooms 
at certain times of the day. 

Most British libraries take special 
pains in selecting technical and trade 
journals treating of the special local 
trades and manufactures in individual 
localities, also in selecting and purchas- 
ing by means of the technical education 
grants, books that are really the best 
and latest productions on any one par- 
ticular trade or occupation. 

This part of library work is considered 
specially important in Great Britain, but 
not so much attention appears to be 
given to it in America. It is undoubtedly 
one of the most difficult matters with 
which a librarian has to deal. 

The use of the indicator has been 
commented on ad nauseam, but in many 
libraries where it has been installed and 
for pecuniary reasons has to be kept, it 
is now used only for the issue of fiction. 

The poor quality of the paper in some 



modern books is a cause of anxiety to 
British librarians, though lessened some- 
what by the almost universal practice of 
purchasing, where practicable, books 
bound directly from the sheet, which 
increases their durability and ultimately 
effects substantial saving for the library 
(L. A. R. Jan. '03, 53). 

The net price book difficulty is affect- 
ing British libraries as well as American 
ones, and they appear to be just as much 
at the mercy of the publishers as their 
colleagues in the States. The L. A. U. 
K. adopted a resolution at a monthly 
meeting of the association, February, 
IQ02, regretting the disallowance of any 
discount from the price of net books, on 
the ground that as the libraries are large 
and regular customers, though they do 
not expect or want trade terms, they 
do consider that they should be re- 
garded in the light of wholesale pur- 
chasers and not be placed on the same 
footing as retail customers. W. E. 
Doubleday*s paper on the question is of 
interest (L. A R., vol. 4, no. 3, Feb., 02, 
140-146). 

The personnel of the library staff is 
affected considerably by the ever-pres- 
ent rate limitand consequent inadequacy 
of income for maintenance and salaries. 
A glance at the paragraph on the matter 
of salaries in Greenwood's library year- 
books, 1897, P- 93» 1900-1901, p. 3-4; 
and chapter i, p. 34-39 of Macfarlane's 
Library administration is instructive, as 
is the table of hours of duty, Green- 
wood's library yearbook 1900-1901, 
236-253, and staff hours, p. 262. The 
average number of hours of duty appears 
to be between 46 to 48 a week. How- 
ever, library trustees and the public as 
they come to a better realization of the 
value of the work done will recognize 
eventually that the laborer is worthy of 
his hire, the more so as they find assist- 
ants taking pains to fit themselves 
specially for their work in spite of the 
small remuneration offered. It is en- 
couraging to note in this connection 
that the education committee of the L. 
A. U. K. which has for some time held 
training classes first in summer and after 
in winter sessions, has made an arrange- 
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ment with the London school of eco- 
nomics of the University of London to 
hold classes in their premises, the money 
for lecturers being foundby theTechnical 
education board of the London County 
council, and a scheme is under consider- 
ation for reorganizing the whole sys- 
tem of examinations and classes, which, 
if carried out, will provide what will 
practically be a training school for libra- 
rians of a very efficient nature. It is in 
teresting also to note the increase in the 
employment of women in libraries, 
Greenwood's Yearbook 1900-1901, p. 
263, as assistants and also as chief li- 
brarians. There seems every reason to 
believe they will ultimately be on the 
same footing as men in library work of 
the future. Even in Australia we notice 
the idea has begun to gain ground. 
Miss VVindeyer, who trained in the 
New York State library school, has 
recently been appointed as assistant in 
the Sydney public library, and in the 
Bahamas and Barbadoes women act as 
assistants and chief librarians. In 1895 
the library assistants of London (then 
all men) formed an association of their 
own which has been very successful. 
Some of its members are now librarians 
of South African libraries. It owns a 
technical library for circulation among 
its members, and issues a publication, 
the Library assistant, started m 1898 as a 
medium of communication among them. 
This association now has a Northwestern 
branch affiliated. 

The L. A. U. K., itself inaugurated in 
1877, a year after the A. L. A., has done 
valuable and scholarly work. It was 
granted a royal charter in 1898, and 
under the weight of this added dignity 
has waked to the fact that there is a 
ractical as well as a scholarly and 
ibliographical side to library work, and 
by means of its various committees has 
accomplished a great deal, especially 
in the matter of promoting legislation. 
It owns a technical library, which is 
being reorganized and put into working 
order for the use of members. 

There are several branches of the L. 
A. U. K. which hold monthly meetings 
and look after local conditions. As yet 



we know of no colonial associations 
other than those of Australasia and On- 
tario, but it is more than probable South 
Africa, when in a more settled condition, 
will also establish one. In the matter 
of library publications of a special char- 
acter the L. A. U. K. in spite of its un- 
endowed condition has done well and ils 
members have contributed extensively 
to library literature. Of periodicals the 
two best are the official organ, Library 
association record and The library, which, 
though reported in the last October 
number as defunct, appears to have been 
resurrected recently. Besides these 
there is the Library world, an independ- 
ent periodical, which pursues a progress- 
ive policy on the lines of practical li- 
brarianship, and last and least the little 
medium of communication between the 
library assistants, already referred to 
above. 

Possibly enough has been written to 
show that the tendency of the times is 
toward better work and more progress- 
ive methods, as the result of higher 
ideals and better material with which to 
work them out. 

(For a good deal of the later informa- 
tion the writer was indebted to J. D. 
Brown, of Clerkenwell public library, 
London, E. C. Eng.) 



Printed Matter for the Blind 

An act to promote the circulation of 
reading matter among the blind. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America m 
conj^ress assembled. That books, pamphlets, and 
other reading matter in raised characters for the 
use t)f the blind, whether prepared by hand 
or printed, in single volume.s not exceeding 10 
pounds in weight, or in packages not exceeding 
four ptmnds in weight, and containing no adver- 
tising or other matter whatever, unsealed and 
when sent by public institutions for the blind, 
or by any public libraries, as a loan to blind 
readers, or when returned by the latter to such 
institutions or public libraries, shall be trans- 
mitted in the United States mails free of postage, 
and under such regulations as the postmaster- 
general may prescribe. 

Approved April 27, 1904. Ordered 
by the postmaster-general June 2. 
Order no. 541. 
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Public Libraries in Austria 

E. Reyer, Ph. D., University of Vienna, Austria 

The movement began between i860 
and 1870. Some insignificant libraries 
with from 50 to 30OV., partly valueless 
gifts, were opened in the country by 
some Volksbildungs-Verein. The school 
gave place for a bookshelf, the teacher 
gave out the books once a week in the 
evening or on Sunday after church. In 
this poor way many of these societies 
work on until today. In the cities here, 
as in Germany, with few exceptions, 
nothing was done, everyone thought that 
the old state and city libraries were suf- 
ficient. 

In 1878 and 1879 were founded two 
library societies in Vienna, which at- 
tained a circulation of 20,000, respec- 
tively 60,000 in the two libraries opened 
in the year 1879. In 1887 the Volks- 
bildungs-Verein of Vienna opened its 
first free library. In 1890, six libraries 
of this Verein had a total circulation of 
100,000. 

The means were small, the progress 
was slow. It was quite clear to me at 
that time, and it is clear now to most 
practical men, that the state and the 
cities had no money for free libraries, 
and that our rich men took no interest 
in the matter. My program was: let us 
open greater libraries for the whole day, 
and introduce a library tax of 2 or 3 
cents (10 to 15 kreuzcrj a month. This 
will be sufficient to carry on the work 
if we buy and bind the books en gros. 

At last an insufficient tax of 1 cent a 
month was adopted, and I opened the 
first library with a circulation of 200,000. 
As the highest tax proposed was re- 
jected, and as the libraries continued to 
be shut during day time, I decided to 
make my experiment in Graz \ 100,000 
inhabitants). We founded there a so- 
ciety on my plan, opened three libra- 
ries, and had a circulation of 200,000. 
Everyone was satisfied; no working men 
protested against paying 3 or 4 cents a 
month. After this experience I pro- 
posed a second time my reforms in 
Vienna, and they were rejected a second 
time. Now we founded a new society. 



In the time of seven years we opened 
the Central library with 17 branches and 
a circulation of 1,800,000. The Central 
library without branches in the year 
1903, had a circulation of 643,857 (235,- 
725 scientific works, rest fiction, juvenile 
literature, and journals). The Central 
library delivers on demand every day 
scientific works to thebranches, as well as 
to most of the public libraries of other 
societies. The Volksbildungs-Verein 
pays a certain amount for the delivery 
service. The Central library opened on 
the same principles a library in the city 
of Modling (20,000 inhabitants) which 
has a circulation of 80,000. 

Many societies in the last years have 
introduced a tax of i, 2, 3 cents a month 
with very gopd success. Our working 
classes are not so poor that they can 
not pay 3 cents a month for good books. 
They spend a dollar a month for drink 
and trifles, and are willing to pay 3 cents 
for mental culture. Vienna spends now 
220,000 kronen a year for public libraries 
(the city gives a subvention of $10,000), 
and we have a circulation of 3^^ mil- 
lions. This was the result since we in- 
troduced the small library tax. 

In the provinces the old societies with 
free libraries continue to exist, but the 
books are worn out and no statistics are 
published because the numbers are 
rather poor. Two examples for illus- 
tration : The Verein z. Verbreitung gem. 
Kenntnisse in the lapse of 35 years has 
founded and distributed to 1200 ( ?) pub- 
lic libraries 6o,ooov., 50V. to one library; 
circulation unknown. The Bund der 
Deutschen in Bohmen has founded 362 
libraries with 35,000V., loov. per library, 
expenses $400 a year, and so on. 

Good results show the following two 
societies: The N.O. Volksbildungs-Ver- 
ein, which adopted the library tax in the 
last year, has 140 libraries with a total 
circulation of 1 50,000. What this corpo- 
ration attained in the lapse of 20 years, 
the Siidmark has done in four years on 
the basis of the library tax. Dr Micael 
Hainisch gives every year 6000 kronen 
for public libraries in the Alpine prov- 
inces, and the Central library sends the 
complete libraries out to those places 
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where the Siidmark has prepared the 
ground. In the whole the Alpine prov- 
inces have a circulation of about half a 
million. 

Next comes Bohemia with the ad- 
jacent provinces, where the free library 
without the transitory aid of a tax may 
at length be successful, as in these dis- 
tricts some cities and some rich men 
take an interest in the work. The Ot- 
tendorfer library in Zwittau, founded and 
sustained by an American, is well known. 
The Karlsbad free library has a circu- 
lation of 13OV. a day. The city and the 
savings bank give 4400 kronen a year 
Aussig free library, 5000V.; circulation 
47,000 < 1903); reading-room 30,000 visi- 
tors. The city gives the rooms (in a 
school). The savings bank gives a sub- 
vention of 4000 kronen. 

In Reichenberg through subscription 
over 40,000 kronen were raised; 650OV., 
circulation 56,000; 42,000 visitors in the 
reading-room. 

These are the best types of free libra- 
ries in our country. In Vienna and in 
the Alpine provinces the free library 
movement proved a failure and good 
results were only attained when we in- 
troduced a small tax. 



The Wisconsin Free library commis- 
sion has made arrangements with the 
H. W. Wilson Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., publishers of the One-place book 
and magazine indexes, to publish the 
buying lists which are compiled by that 
commission. 

Through the cooperation of the com- 
missionsof theirown states, thesebuying 
lists are distributed, without charge, to 
all free public libraries. Commissions of 
other states may secure terms for these 
lists in quantities, by addressing the 
publishers; single copies are five cents 
and may be had at the publishers. 

In these lists, full names and catalog 
entries are given, together with publish- 
ers and the prices. The Library of con- 
gress serial number is given, also the 
number of cards needed for each book 
where that information is available. 

The first list issued under the new 
arrangement is ready for distribution. 



The Public Libraries in Denmark 

Andreas S. Steenberg, professor and librarian 
of the Royal college, Horsens, and State 
library commissioner of Denmark 

The development of the Danish pub- 
lic libraries has been like the develop- 
ment of the libraries by the other Euro- 
pean nations — quite different from that 
of the American libraries. For a long 
time only the class of scientific men, 
small in number, used books. There- 
fore scientific libraries were founded, 
and they were only used for scientific 
purposes. It was not until the last cen- 
tury that the people's enlightenment 
had been promoted in such a way that 
popular libraries could be of any use. 
Therefore the scientific libraries, and 
the libraries which are called the peo- 
ple's libraries, are standing much farther 
apart from each other, than in England 
and the United States of America. 
While the Danish scientific libraries, 
which are state libraries, are well off 
and can bear comparison with those of 
foreign countries, the people*s libraries, 
for the most part private institutions, 
are much behind in comparison with the 
libraries of the English-speaking nations. 

Scientific libraries 

The largest of these are the great 
Royal library (Det store kongelige Bib- 
liotek), the University library of Copen- 
hagen (Kobenhavns Universitetsbiblio- 
tek) and the State library of Aarhus 
(Aarhus Statsbibliotek). 

The great Royal library, Copenhagen, 
was founded by Frederic III (1648- 1670), 
and grew very amply as well by gifts 
from men of letters as by purchase and 
by delivery of all Danish printed mat- 
ter (see below). It was not open to the 
public till 1793. It is lodged in a wing 
of Christiansborg palace. The greater 
part of this palace was destroyed by fire 
\n 1888. The library escaped the dan- 
ger, but this event and the permanent 
growth of the library brought to pass 
the plan of a new library building, which 
is now being erected. 

The library spends every year gi 1,000 
for the purchase of books. The large 
development of literature has made neC' 
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essary a specialization in the purchases; 
therefore a division of labor exists be- 
tween this library and the university 
library in such a way that the Royal 
library mainly purchases books which 
belong to the **humaniora," the Univers- 
ity library mainly books on the sciences. 

The Royal library contains 6oo,ooov. 
and 20»ooo manuscripts. It is divided 
into a Danish and a foreign division. 
In both the arrangement of books is by 
class division, very closely worked out. 
The catalogs are manuscript ledgers. 
Some parts of the library have special 
card catalogs (music, Danish pictures). 
There is a strictly alphabetical catalog 
for the use of the staff (21 persons). 

The library is open five hours every 
week-day. The reading-room besides is 
open in the summer months two hours 
in the afternoon. Every person is ad- 
mitted to the reading-room; for home 
reading, persons who are not house- 
owners or government officers must 
get a guarantor. In the reading-room 
27,000V. are used every year; for home 
reading 15,000V. are taken out. 

The library has published a very im- 
portant work, Bibliotheca Danica, a sys- 
tematic catalog of the Danish litera- 
ture 1482-1830. 

The University library of Copenhagen 
canbe traced back to 1482. In 1728 it was 
completely destroyed by a fire which laid 
in ashes the church in the loft of which 
it was lodged. It was not until i860 
that it got a separate building. It has 
received large gifts of books, e. g., det 
Classenske bibliotek, and has incorpo- 
rated several special libraries. It gets 
its books in the same way as the Royal 
library, spendingevery year£5000 for the 
purchase of books. It now has 400,ooov., 
7000 manuscripts, among which is the 
unique Arnamagnean collection of old 
Islandic and Norwegian manuscripts. 

The catalog arrangement is by class 
division. A card catalog, which will 
replace the old catalog ledgers, is being 
worked out. A strictly alphabetical cat- 
alog exists for the use of the staff (15 
persons). 

The library is open four hours every 
week-day and three hours in the after- 



noon in the summer months. The con- 
ditions for using the library are nearly 
the same as at the Royal library. In 
the reading-room are annually used 
35,ooov.; for home reading 23,000V. are 
taken out. 

These two libraries have, since 1781, 
received copies of all Danish prinfed 
matter. The new regulations for this 
delivery are contained in an act of May 
2, ig02. It ordains that of all printed 
matter two copies are to be delivered 
to the Royal library, one copy to the 
State library in Aarhus, and one copy 
to the University library. The archives 
of the provinces also receive some of 
the newspapers. 

The State library of Aarhus 

This library was founded March 22, 
1897. It got its books mainly from the 
duplicates of the Danish books in the 
Royal library, from the Library of the 
cathedral school and the diocese in 
Aarhus, from several large private li- 
braries, one of them containing the best 
collection of books on the Slesvig-Hol- 
stenic question. It is lodged in a new 
building. It is open every week-day 
three and one-half hours, and from Sep- 
tember to May two hours in the even- 
ing. To some of the books there is 
open access, and children are freely ad- 
mitted to the reading room. 

In the library are 200,ooov., as many 

f)amphlets, 10,600 portraits. The col- 
ection of music has 280OV. 

The reading-room was, the last year, 
visited by 30,000 persons. The number 
of- books used in the reading-room can 
not be counted, because the books which 
are most in use are placed on shelves 
with open access. In the reading-room 
there are 40 magazines and 10 news- 
papers. 

jFor home reading 10,500V. were used. 
Of these. 5000V. were sent to persons 
not residing in Aarhus. 

Every royal college has a library con- 
taining from 10,000 to 40,ooov. They 
are open to the public a few hours every 
week In the Episcopal cities of the 
diocese there are libraries erected for 
the use of the clergy. One of them is 
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connected with the college library. 
Other libraries are: Karen Brahes biblio- 
tek in Odense, founded in the last half 
of the seventeenth century, and con- 
taining old Danish and German litera- 
ture, especially some very rare Danish 
manuscripts, the library of the Royal 
academy of arts (det Kongelige kunst- 
akademis bibliotek), the library of the 
Agricultural college (Landbohojskolens 
bibliotek), the library of Askov high 
school (Askov hojskoles bibliotek). 
The people's libraries 

The Danish popular libraries are very 
different from the free public libraries in 
England and America, especially be- 
cause they very seldom have reading- 
rooms. They are, therefore, mainly of 
importance in giving easy access to 
good fiction. But there has been prog- 
ress in the last years in the reading of 
the more useful books. 

The People's libraries of Copenhagen 
(Kobenhavns folkebiblioteker) are the 
largest. They were founded by the 
city in 1888, and contain seven libraries 
spread over the city. Three of them 
have small reading-rooms. The city 
every year spends $5400 on them. 1 hey 
have 45,000V. The libraries are open on 
week-days (Wednesday excepted) from 
7 to 9 p. m.. the reading-rooms from 7 to 
10 p. m., and on Sundays from 5 to 10 p. 
m. The borrowers, who for the greater 
part are artisans and workingmen, pay 4 
cents in the month ; they number 6000 in 
an average. They take out 400,ooov. 
every year. There is a small library in 
the suburb Valby, just now mcorporated 
in the city. 

In Frederiksberg, which is situated 
close to Copenhagen, the town has 
founded three libraries, which are work- 
ing like the libraries in Copenhagen. 
The town spends S900 every year on 
them. They are open four times every 
week from 6:30 to 8 p. m. They con- 
tain io,ooov. and give out every year 
40,000v. Besides these public libraries 
there are in Copenhagen several society 
libraries, e. g. the library of the Work- 
ing men's society (Arbejderforeningens 
bibliotek), 20,ooov., the library of the 



Reading union of working men (Arbej- 
dernes laeseselskabs bibliotek), 900OV., 
and the library of the Women's reading 
union (Kvindelig laeseforenings biblio- 
tek), 22,000V. 

In the greater part of the country 
towns there are People's libraries. They 
are commonly managed by a private 
committee, or by a society; a few are the 
property of the town. They are often 
lodged in some public or technical 
school. A few of them have their own 
buildings. They are supported by con- 
tributions from the state, from the mu- 
nicipality, from private persons, and 
sometimes from savings banks. They 
contain looo to 500OV., and are open a 
few hours every week. Some of them 
have a reading-room. They give out 
every year from two to seven times as 
many volumes as they contain. In a 
few of them the borrowers are admitted 
free, but for the most part the borrowers 
pay a small sum (two to four cents) 
every month. The borrowers are for 
the greater part artisans and working- 
men. 

In five of the towns the libraries give 
out books, as well to the town as to its 
surrounding country, by sending out to 
reading circles or smaller libraries boxes 
containing books. The reading circles 
and libraries pay a small sum for the 
books, and participate in the manage- 
ment of the town library. 

The villageshave other libraries which 
are named Parish libraries (Sognebog- 
samlinger) or Reading unions (Liesefor- 
eninger). They are founded by private 
means. Formerly only a few of them 
were supported by the municipality; but 
now a great many of them get this sup- 
port because the state, by subsidizing 
the libraries, takes into account whether 
the library has local support. The li- 
braries contain a few hundred volumes; 
the librarian is nearly always the teacher 
of the parish, who receives no pay for 
this work. In many villages the libra- 
ries are closed in the summertime. In 
a few parishes there are reading-rooms. 
Of these libraries there exist 450. In 
some places is founded a sort of circu- 
lating library by mutual changing of the 
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books from library to library. One of 
the Danish islets has founded a circu- 
lating library with a central library from 
which boxes with books are sent out to 
the district libraries. In some libraries 
lectures on various topics are given. 

The people s libraries are supported 
by the state in two ways — through the 
State library commission and through 
the Committee for the promotion of the 
people's enlightenment. 

The State library commission spends 
yearly $40CX). It subsidized, in 1904, 366 
village libraries and 42 town libraries 
with sums from $2.70 to $55. 

As it is often very difficult for small 
village libraries, when founded, to have 
enough books to allow them to circulate, 
the commission lends to such libraries 
gratis for six months boxes containing 
40 to 50V. Every box has a printed cat- 
alog and a handy charging system. 

For teaching the librarians how to 
manage a library, the commission pre- 
sents to every library a book, Folke- 
bogsamlinger, deres Historie Frid- 
retning, A. S. Steenberg, Aarhus og 
Kobenhavn, 1900, 176 pages, bound in a 
model binding; and for helping them 
in choosing their books, a catalog con- 
taining the titles of the best books for 
popular libraries. A member of the 
commission visits the libraries, lectures 
on public libraries, and gives advice 
about their management. The commis- 
sion receives sometimes books for dis- 
tribution to the libraries, from private 
persons or public institutions. For 
several years past the commission has 
tried to get teachers and librarians in- 
terested in library work with children 
and the founding of school libraries. 

The Committee for the promotion of 
the people's enlightenment publishes 
books which are adapted for popular 
reading. These books the Committee, 
being supported by the state (S8000 
eveiy year), is able to sell very cheap 
or give away to public libraries, school 
libraries, hospitals and other public insti- 
tutions, several societies, people's high 
schools, agricultural schools^ and the pu- 
pils in these schools. 



Swedish Libraries* 

B. Lundstedt, Royal library, Stockholm, 
Sweden 

The national library of Sweden, the 
Royal library (Kungl. Biblioteket), dates 
from the time of King Gustavus Vasa 
(1 523-1 560). As early as 1661 a law was 
passed entitling the Royal library to a 
copy of every publication printed in the 
kingdom. This law is also embodied in 
the press-law now in force. During the 
period 1871-1877 a special building was 
erected for the Royal library in the 
HumlegArden park, in Stockholm. The 
library possessed at the close of 1903, 
about 314,900V. and about 1,000,000 
pamphlets, plates, and maps kept in 1 1,- 
000 portfolios. The manuscript section 
contains about 10,435 manuscripts. The 
annual increase amounted in 1903 to 
28,113V. and pamphlets. In the year 
1903 the number of visitors amounted 
to 34,892, and 73,622V. were handed 
them. The number of volumes lent for 
home use amounted to 11,949.! 

In Stockholm, there is a large num- 
ber of special libraries, among which 
are: i) The library of the Royal acad- 
emy of sciences, embracing natural sci- 
ence, astronomy, and mathematics. 
The number of volumes in this library 
amounted in 1900 to about 90,000, be- 
sides 40,000 pamphlets. The library 
receives in exchange for its own publi- 
cations those of about 700 learned soci- 
eties and scientific institutions. During 
1900 the number of visitors amounted to 
3377; volumes referred to at the library 
were 5584, and the number of volums 
lent for home use, 2263. 2) The library 
of the Caroline institute of medicine and 
surgery, containing the country's great- 
est collection of medical literature, pos- 
sesses 35,ooov. and 15,000 pamphlets. 
3) The library of the Central gymnastic 

♦Reprinted, with some alterations by the author, from 
Sweden, its people and its industry: historical and statis- 
tical handbook i)ublished bv order of the government; 
edited by Gustav Sundbarg, Stockholm, 1904. 

t The Royal librarv has published, since 1886, an annual 
systematic catalog of all foreign books acquired by the 
Swedish public libraries (1903, 30 libraries) stating tfic li- 
brary in which each book is placed (Sveriges onfentliga 
bibliotek. Accessionskatalog), with an alphabetical index 
for the year 1886-1895. Since 1878 it published an annual 
report kongl. bibliotekets handlingar, containing biblio- 
graphical monographs, etc. 
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institute for gymnastics, anatomy, and 
physiology, has about S500V. 4) The 
library of the Royal academy of litera- 
ture, history, and antiquities, for arche- 
ology, numismatics, and history, con- 
tains over i6,ooov. 5) The library of 
the Riksdag, for jurisprudence, politics, 
and political economy, the parliamen- 
tary documents of foreign countries — in 
all 32,000V. 6) The library of the Cen- 
tral bureau of statistics, for statistics and 
political economy, contains 35,000V. 

Among the provincial libraries, that of 
the Uppsala university is the most im- 
portant. It has been entitled, ever 
since 1707, to receive a copy of every 
publication printed in the kingdom. In 
1903 the library had about 347,000V. and 
13*637 manuscripts. In 1902 the number 
of visitors amounted to 7965, to whom 
43,477V. were handed. The number of 
loans during the same year amounted 
to 20,318V., of which 5655V. were lent 
to scientific institutions. Next in size to 
the library of the Uppsala university, 
comes the library of the Lund univer- 
sity. Ever since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the library has been 
entitled to receive a copy of every pub- 
lication printed in the kingdom. The 
library contains at present about 185,- 
ooov., besides pamphlets, and 5000 
manuscripts. In 1902 the number of 
visitors amounted to 11,297 persons, for 
whom 37,308V. were taken down, and 
the number of volumes lent during the 
same year was 13,261. 

Among other libraries outside of 
Stockholm, the city library of Gothen- 
burg is the most important, and contains 
over 6o,ooov. In 1900 a new library 
building was erected for the same. The 
number of visitors amounted in 1902 to 
7255, the number of books taken down 
to more than 9657, and for home use 
5406V. were lent. 

At all the state colleges in the king- 
dom there are libraries which are also 
accessible to the public. Some of them 
are very old. The most important is 
the very valuable library of the Linkop- 
ing diocese and state college (Stifts- 
biblioteket), with about ioo,ooov. and 



1600 manuscripts, besides 500 letters on 
parchment. 

The origin of parish libraries in 
Sweden can be traced as far back as the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, 
but it was not till the nineteenth cen- 
tury that they came to be of any great 
significance. The same educational 
movement which, in 1842, gave to 
Sweden its obligatory common schools, 
also called forth measures for the more 
general establishment of parish libraries. 

In 1870 the number of parish libraries 
in Sweden may be regarded as having 
amounted to about 1800. At this time, 
however, the interest in the matter be- 
gan to decrease, so that several of the 
libraries fell into desuetude and were 
dispersed. But in these last years the 
interest has reawakened, and at present 
the movement for the establishment and 
extension of people's libraries is un- 
questionably making headway. 

The parish libraries are owned by the 
respective communities; their support is 
mostly dependent, however, on the be- 
nevolence and generosity of private in- 
dividuals. In 1902 the Riksdag handed 
in an application to the government re- 
garding investigation as to the con- 
ditions on which state grants might 
be given to people's libraries. In the 
country the parish libraries seldom con- 
tain above 500V. Some few have 1000 
to 300OV. In the cities most are of this 
size. In the country as well as in the 
cities it is usual to have the libraries 
quartered in schoolrooms or municipal 
offices; in most cases they are attended 
to by the common school teachers. 
Some few of the libraries lately re- 
established have their own premises. 
The books are selected from the more 
popular literature. Where the libraries 
are well kept and augmented yearly, 
they are diligently made use of. The 
greatest part of the book loans are taken 
by persons of the working class, mostly 
at an age of 1 5 to 30 years. Books of a 
narrative style, as also descriptions of 
travels and accounts from history, are 
preferred; next in order come works of 
natural history and popular works of 
astronomy, physics, and chemistry; re- 
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ligious works, on the contrary, are less 
read, as the families usually are amply 
furnished with such. One of the best 
libraries of this kind is in Hedvig 
Eleonora parish in Stockholm. 

The most notable collection of books 
for the people is, however, to be found 
in the People s library of Gothenburg 
city. This is founded on donations 
made by members of the Dickson fam- 
ily. The town council selects the mem- 
bers of the board having charge of this 
institution. The library is lodged in a 
large and beautiful building, erected 
expressl)' for the purpose, centrally 
situated at a principal crossing of the 
largest street of the town. The apart- 
ments are spacious, lofty, and light, and 
the regulations for visitors especially 
appropriate. Admission is free, and in 
1901 the number of visitors amounted to 
145,000, of nearly all ages and grades of 
cultivation. For reading in the rooms 
were handed out during the same year 
54,300V., beside which 26,200 loans were 
granted for home reading The whole 
collection comprises about gooov. 

An association for the establishment 
of people's libraries and reading rooms 
was formed in Stockholm in 1900. The 
object of the association is to work, in 
different ways, for the enlightenment of 
the poor people, especially by establish- 
ing reading-rooms in connection with 
a collection of books for home reading. 
A couple of years earlier, interested 
persons at Kungsholmen in Stockholm, 
the largest manufacturing district of the 
city, had established a reading-room, 
which has been transferred to this asso- 
ciation. In the beginning of 1901 the 
Stockholm town council voted means 
to the association for establishing new 
reading-rooms, and also granted ayearly 
support for these. In Gothenburg, there 
are reading-rooms established by the 
Bolag or public company for the sale of 
spirits; these are frequented by more 
than 300,000 persons yearly. Also in 
other places having a numerous manu- 
facturing population, reading-rooms 
have been started. 

There are several private collections 
of books for the people in the towns. 



and in other thickly peopled localities. 
The largest of them is the Working 
men's library (Arbetarbiblioteket) in 
Stockholm, which is established and 
owned by a library association, formed 
by cooperation of the different associa- 
tions of working men in the city. This 
library owns above io,ooov., and in 
1901 there were made more than 45»ooo 
book loans. It has been supported up 
to this time entirely by contributions 
from the working men themselves, but 
has now been voted a grant from the 
community, which in 1902 amounted to 
3000 kronor. The library was then 
moved into apartments especially fitted 
up for the purpose in the People's pal- 
ace, which has been erectecl by the 
Trades' union league for the cultivation 
of the working people. This library is 
of interest not only for its considerable 
size and the diligence with which it is 
made use of, but also for its being 
founded and conducted exclusively by 
the working men themselves. 

Other association libraries of signifi- 
cance in Stockholm are those of the 
Workmen's institute (Arbetarinstitutet), 
and of the old Workmen's association 
for all the trades (Arbetarforeningen). 

Among the students at the Univer- 
sity of Uppsala two societies have been 
formed, called Verdandi and Heimdal 
(the one of a more liberal trend, the 
other more conservative), which are 
working with great energy for the de- 
velopment of people's libraries. They 
have published catalogs of suitable 
books, they facilitate purchases at a re- 
duced rate, and provide for the publi- 
cation of popular scientific pamphlets. 

The library of University of Uppsala 
was founded in the reign of uustav 
Adolph, who was a valuable patron of it. 
It has received large collections of ms. 
and books which Swedish kings have 
brought home from their campaigns. 
It is most liberally administered. 

In the Swedish common schools the 
General a sociation of Swedish common 
school teachers has worked for the in- 
stituting of pupils' libraries, which thus 
through the pupils are accessible also to 
elder brothers and sisters and parents. 
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The Library of the American Uni- 
versity 

James H. Canfield, Columbia University, New 
York city 

It is a most serious mistake to believe 
that tlie earlier immigration to the Amer- 
ican colonies brought only an inferior 
class — inferior in general culture, in spe- 
cific education as preparation for the 
.various walks of life, in general appre- 
ciation of all those things which appeal 
to the higher tastes. Our forbears were 
men of learning, and as a class are to 
be regarded as far beyond the average 
immigrant of today. Any one who will 
study carefully the history of those ear- 
lier days, especially as set forth in cor- 
respondence and in those other ways 
which throw so much light upon family 
life and social conditions, will discover 
that there was a large amount of refine- 
ment, and even of luxury, within the 
limits of the first centujy of life in the 
New World. 

It was this appreciation of training 
and learning and culture which led to 
the early establishment of Harvard and 
Yale and Princeton and Columbia and 
William and Mary, and the other some- 
what minor institutionsof learning which 
were known before the outbreak of the 
revolution; and it was this learning and 
culture on their own part which led these 
founders of higher education in the new 
world to reckon libraries as integral and 
necessary parts of these educational or- 
ganizations. 

Until a somewhat recent day, these 
libraries have continued as they began, 
growing through the intelligent consid- 
eration and large generosity of individ- 
uals, graduates and others. While it is 
entirely true that to many of these col- 
lections came books of little or no pres- 
ent value; and while, undoubtedly, at 
times they have been the victims of the 
housecleaning spirit developed in fam- 
ilies which were no longer interested in 
the private libraries of their ancestors 
and thought that their room was better 
than their company, it is undoubtedly 
true that by far the greater number of 
these early donations and bequests were 
given in good faith, with generous self- 



sacrifice, and in their day and genera- 
tion were collections of interest and 
value. If it be true that a certain Amer- 
ican university has ioo,ooov. on its 
shelves which have rarely been disturbed 
during the last half century, this is not 
at all because these volumes were of 
small and indifferent value from the 
start, but because along most lines of 
thought the world of today has far out- 
run the world of yesterday. 

The history of the library of any 
American college or university, even 
one of somewhat modern date, is almost 
absolutely identical with the history of 
every other, because of the similarity 
in thought and purpose and condition. 
The smaller libraries of the younger 
colleges of the west have been built up, 
and are being built up, through the solic- 
itous care and generous sacrifice of a 
comparatively few persons, precisely as 
was true in earlier dayi of the libraries 
of the now larger colleges and universi- 
ties along the eastern coast; and as they 
have grown up together, along similar 
lines and under similar conditions, in 
purpose and place and administration 
and value they stand side by side today 
with such marked similarity that there 
is little to distinguish them except the 
number of volumes or the completeness 
of the collection in any specific depart- 
ment. 

The rapid development of the science 
and art of education during, say, the 
last 30 years, has made necessary an 
enlarged educational vocabulary. Such 
words and phrases as **research," "inves- 
tigation," **sources,'* *'laboratory meth- 
ods,** "original work,'* as well as the 
multiplication of the more common 
technical terms ending in * ic,*" **al," 
and **ology** — all these and more indi- 
cate the change which has come in both 
theory and practice. 

In no one direction is this change 
more noticeable than in the new value 
placed upon educational equipment, in- 
struction apparatus, the innumerable 
"aids'* and "helps** which are so freely 
used in every grade of work, from kin- 
dergarten to graduate study. The ear- 
lier recognition of all this came, natu- 
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rally enougli, in the lower grades, and 
tlie first use was to stimulate and quicken 
immature minds. Recognition and use 
were scant enougli at first; but there is 
full measure of practical appreciation 
now all along the line, and that class- 
room-even that of the classics — is but 
poorly equipped which has not such 
illustrative apparatus as maps, charts, 
photographs, and lanterns, while skill 
and ingenuity and resourcefulness and 
expenditure are lavished upon science 
laboratories without stint or appreciable 
limit. 

All this has exerted a very marked 
influence upon the policy and manage- 
ment of the college and university li- 
braries. In the earlier day, and that 
not so remarkably remote, the place and 
value of these libraries was understood 
after a fashion, but not at all after the 
present fashion. There was little re- 
quired collateral reading; students were 
left almost entirely to their own choice 
(a freedom which is not without its 
value); the libraries were poorly classi- 
fied and arranged; the administration 
was not remarkable for its efficiency; 
the collections were accessible on cer- 
tain days of the week only, and quite 
often only on certain hours of those 
days; and there was little to attract and 
much to repel the investigator. All 
this occurred in a period which, per- 
haps, ought not to be called a period of 
indifference, but which was at least a 
period of indifferent success, a period 
within which the vital influence of the 
library was at a low ebb. It is hardly 
too much to say that the present thought 
and the new activity in the library world 
date back not more than a quarter of a 
century. 

The scientific temper, the scientific 
method so-called, and rightly so-called, 
has much to do with the present library 
status, and is also entitled to great credit. 
Indeed the advance in library methods 
has simply kept pace with the advance 
in all other educational methods, and all 
of these are under a bond of obligation 
to the scientists, though the bond may 
not have quite the face value which the 
scientists themselves sometimes assert. 



But thedemonstration of the valueof the 
laboratory method, and of its possible 
use and its profitable use in all branches 
of teaching,at once made those in charge 
of libraries responsible for the develop- 
ment of ways and means by which the li- 
brary could become the one great labor- 
atory for all workers in the college or 
university. 

It has often been pointed out that a 
university library ministers to the needs 
of three quite different classes — officers, 
graduate students, and undergraduate 
students. Considering these in the re- 
verse order, the demands of the under- 
graduate are quite specifically limited 
to what may be called general literature, 
the works of power, and to such reading 
as he is required to do in connection 
with his daily classroom routine. 

It is entirely within bounds to say 
that eight or ten thousand volumes, 
carefully chosen, would form an entirely 
efficient and satisfactory working library 
for undergraduates, and half that num- 
ber would easily cover all the required 
collateral reading of a large institution. 
It must not be thought that this state- 
ment implies an undervalution of the 
library work of undergraduates; quite 
the contrary is true. The spirit which 
in earlier days restricted undergradu- 
ates even in Columbia to a weekly visit 
in charge of an instructor, or which 
prompted the librarian of one of the 
great Irish universities to say recently, 
quite indignantly, **No provision made 
for students? Why should provision 
be made for students? They have all 
they can do to take care of their daily 
work"; is the spirit of a past which is 
very dead indeed But it is true that 
the time of the undergraduate is quite 
completely absorbed in work which is 
laid down for him on definite lines. 
His opportunity for general reading is 
small, therefore, and, during the first 
half of his course at least, the required 
collateral reading is all that he can be 
expected to carry, and is enough to give 
him all desirable insight into nearly 
every form of literature which he is 
then able to examine with fair promise 
of either interest or understanding. 
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For the work of officers and graduate 
students, it is hardly possible to bring 
together too many aids or to make any 
collection too large or too complete. 
Of course, this demand varies with the 
number of those making it, and varies 
also very materially with the breadth of 
the instruction offered, increasing pre- 
cisely as the total number of courses 
offered increases. While it is entirely 
true that a university may and does ex- 

f)ect every officer to provide reasonably 
or his own immediate and personal and 
what may be called private needs, there 
is an immense field in which he must 
labor for success, for which labor the 
university must see that he has the best 
possible equipment. It is a mistake to 
consider this as entirely personal to the 
instructor, because every student under 
him needs ample reference facilities 
along the same lines; and as to special 
subjects, it is impossible to determine 
just what theme a graduate student may 
undertake. In periodicals and serials, 
in which the last word, though rarely 
the final word, is spoken, a university 
library must be peculiarly rich if it is to 
be helpful to its officers and keep its in- 
struction up to date. This is quite as 
true of that portion of the library which 
covers the humanities as of that portion 
which is devoted to science. In a day 
like this, when the best thought of the 
world is put in such shape, it is impos 
sible to refuse to enlarge the subscrip- 
tion list to the very limit of ordinary 
resources — even beyond the limits of 
ordinary resources. 

There must be, then, a comparatively 
small library for each department for 
the special use of all officers in the de- 
partment; and in addition the univer- 
sity must collect largely — as largely as 
possible — in every field of knowledge. 
And this for the graduate as well as for 
the officer, in a certain sense perhaps 
more than for the officer, although the 
interests of both are inextricably and 
helpfully interwoven. 

In the use of these great collections, 
and possibly in the purchase of these, 
attention and consideration must be 
given to the wants of a certain portion 



of the general and outside public. It 
should be the pleasure as it is the duty 
of every university library to minister 
to all scholarly wants and to advance all 
scholarly endeavor. It is not only wise 
from the standpoint of a possible return 
to the community which is maintaining 
the institution, but is good policy (to say 
nothing more) for two reasons. First, 
because all good work helps all other 
good work, and a general advance of 
scholarly standards and scholarly at- 
tainments adds to the interest in the in- 
stitution, to the intelligence and readi- 
ness with which its appeals for financial 
assistance are met, and to that appre- 
ciation of its place and value which is 
shown by a constantly increasing num- 
ber of students. Second, because its 
own graduates are scattered far and 
wide in the land, and may and do find it 
exceedingly desirable to have access to 
libraries wherever they may be, which 
when secured is the ground for a certain 
inter-institutional courtesy by which 
similar favors are extended by the home 
library to all college-bred men within 
reach. The mutual interest of college 
men is greatly strengthened and its 
effectiveness is largely advanced by this 
attitude, common to all college and uni- 
versity libraries of any standing. 

Recognizing these conditions as con- 
stant factors, and these demands as im- 
perative, the general methods of library 
administration in colleges and universi- 
ties of recognized standing do not differ 
materially. The policy may be summed 
up in the single statement that the sole 
aim of the librarian and of his assist- 
ants is the general efficiency of the li- 
brary and the convenience and comfort 
of those who use it. These library 
workers are in the library world what 
the straight line is in geometry— the 
shortest distance between two points, 
the book and the reader. The rules 
which cover the use of these libraries 
ought to be, and generally are, few in 
number and exceedingly simple, and 
are constantly modified to meet extra- 
ordinary or unusual demands. Quite 
generally the open-shelf system pre- 
vails, with the general result of a wide- 
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open library in which all move with the 
utmost freedom compatable with the 
rights and convenience and comfort of 
all, and the general security of prop- 
erty. It is on the administrative side, 
perhaps, that there is found the greatest 
difference between the libraries of the 
new world and the libraries of the old 
world. In organization, in rapidity of 
service, in ease of access, in comfort 
and convenience of use, the American 
college library stands far in advance of 
similiar collections in either Great Brit- 
ain or Europe at large. 

In nearly all American libraries there 
are close and continuous relations be- 
tween the faculty and other officers of 
the university and the librarian and his 
staff. The relations between the various 
administrative departments of the li- 
brary of any American educational in- 
stitution and the officers of the institu- 
tion are generally exceedingly helpful. 
There is a very decided gain in this form 
of cooperation, and a gain which adds 
much to the efficiency of library ad- 
ministration. As a matter of fact, this 
results in placing at the service of the li- 
brary staff the constant and competent 
advice of the heads of the various de- 
partments as well as other instructional 
officers. Practically, this means an in- 
crease of the staff itself by a large num- 
ber of most expert workers animated 
not only by general interest but by per- 
sonal and departmental motives as well. 
While it is entirely true that this form 
of cooperation is not always free from 
friction, the general results are invalu- 
able, and are mutually helpful and 
stimulating. 

In closing this article, it may be of 
interest to the reader to learn of the 
present status iof a few of the more 
noted libraries of the colleges and uni- 
versities in this country. Recent re- 
turns, very courteously made by those in 
charge, give the status of 14 such libra- 
ries on July I of the current year as fol- 
lows: 

Unbound 
Bound vols, and 
vols. pamphlets 

Harvard 670,000 390,000 

University of Chicago 401,000 200,000 



Columbia 363,000 ioo,cot> 

Yale 315,000 300,000 

Cornell 286,500 46,500 

University of Pennsylvania 200,700 50,000 

Princeton 181,800 48,000 

Brown university 130,000 30,000 

University of California 124,1 1 1 

Johns Hopkins 117,400 100,000 

Amherst 8iaoo 25,000 

Leland Stanford university 80,818 25,000 

University of Nebraska 65,000 13,000 

Williams 52,000 20,000 

Some of these statements are neces- 
sarily estimates or approximates, and 
''round numbers'* have been used, but 
the reports may be accepted as gener- 
ally correct, and as an interesting state- 
ment of the present actual and compara- 
tive status of these libraries. 

The modern American university li- 
brary, then, is everybody's workshop. 
It is the laboratory of laboratories; it is 
the university's great alembic; it is an 
enlarged and expanded faculty; it is the 
blessed company of the Immortals; it is 
the nth power of a university training; it 
is the true Pierian spring. Perhaps the 
most adequate description will be found 
in the assertion that it is the heart of 
the university. " 

A. L. A. Publishing Board 

The A. L. A. publishing board has 
just issued a revised list of the periodi- 
cals and society publications for which 
it issues printed catalog cards prepared 
by the Boston public library, New York 
public library, John Crerar library. Har- 
vard university library, Columbia uni- 
versity library. Several titles of the 
original list have been dropped because 
cards for them are now provided by the 
Library of congress. In place of those 
dropped, others have been added so that 
the total number of cards printed an- 
nually will be approximately the same as 
heretofore — about 3000. All new sub- 
scriptions begin with the current num- 
bers. Special prices will be made on 
application. 

The greater part of the publications 
covered by the list are to be found only 
in the larger public, college, or scientific 
libraries, but there are a number which 
are commonly taken by smaller public 
and college libraries. 
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On Dutch Libraries 
D. Smit, librarian, Leesmuseum, Amsterdam 

When asked to give an account of the 
library movement in Holland for the 
periodical Public Libraries, I confess 
that I felt no little at a loss, the number 
of free public libraries to be found in 
our country being so exceedingly small. 
While thestate of Massachusetts has 351 
towns with free libraries and two towns 
without them (Public Libraries, 1904, 
no. 5, p. 214), there are in the whole 
kingdom of the Netherlands only two 
towns with such an institution. 

The cause of our backwardness is 
partly the indifference of the bulk of 
the people toward public libraries, and 
partly the blameable economy of the 
authorities of state and town, who al- 
ways fear to open the public purse for 
this purpose. 

An example of the indifference of the 
public is shown in the fact that when 
about 20 years ago Toy nbee- work made 
its entry in our country, in the town of 
Haarlem, which had then about 50,000 
inhabitants, a free library was founded. 
But after a short time it had to be closed 
for want of interest. 

Another proof that the Dutch people 
do not value public libraries is shown at 
Leiden, with a population of 55 000, 
where students have established a li- 
brary for the people. The report of the 
year 1902 says: Though we may be con- 
tent with the number of (student) mem- 
bers, the attendance of the Volksleeszaal 
(people's reading-room) by workmen is 
insignificant. Most of them ask for 
books from the library, but in spite of 
the many newspapers, in spite of illus- 
trated papers and facilities for playing 
games and for conversation, the number 
of visitors is small. 

Though we have so very few free pub- 
lic libraries, it must not be thought that 
we have hardly any libraries. On the 
contrary, almost in each town there are 
some. Besides some greater libraries, 
there are many small ones. Clubs of 
post-office officials, clerks, railway offi- 
cials, policemen, have their own libra- 
ries, just as almost every society, polit- 



ical or social. Every garrison has its 
collection of books, and of the school 
libraries, many parents read the books 
brought home by their youngsters. 

At the head of all the libraries in 
Holland must be mentioned our national 
library, the Koninklijke bibliotheek, at 
The Hague. There are at present, in 
round numbers, 50C,ooov., between 40,- 
000 and 50,000 pamphlets, and about 
4000 manuscripts. Among the pam- 
phlets there are a great many of inesti- 
mable value to the student of Dutch his- 
tory. Under the management of the 
learned librarian, Dr Bijvanck, the use 
of it is rapidly increasing. The number 
of visitors increased from 26,000 in 1900 
to 36,000 in 1901, 48,000 in 1902, and 
50,000 in 1903. In the last year, the 
number of books consulted was 115,147, 
or about 20,000 more than in the year 
1902. The number of books lent out 
was 20,206. It is only by the diligence 
and assiduity of the small number of 
officials that they can get through the 
large amount of work entailed by this 
great increase. 

The library is open all working days 
from 10 to 4 (except in December and 
January when it is open to 3 p. m.)» and 
from September 15 to June 15 on Tues- 
days, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fri- 
days, from 7 to lop.m. Books can be had 
for a period of two weeks by inhabitants 
of The Hague, and for a month by every 
Dutchman outside this town. The gov- 
ernment voted lately a sum of 300,000 
florins ($120,000) for an enlargement of 
the building in which the library is lo- 
cated. When the rebuilding is com- 
pleted, a reading-room for 84 persons 
will give sufficient room to consult the 
very rich stock of books on all subjects 
which this library contains. The budget 
of the library is about 52,000 florins; 
26,700 florins for salaries for the libra- 
rian and his assistants, and 31,500 florins 
for necessaries, copy-work, periodicals, 
books, and binding. Of all the books 
sent in by the publishers at the Office 
of justice in order to have their rights 
reserved, the Royal library receives 
one copy, which, however, may not be 
lent out. Other libraries of which the 
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government pays the expenses are the 
libraries of the universities at Leiden, 
Utrecht and Groningen. According to 
the last budgets the total amount voted 
for the support of these three libraries 
is 47,000 florins (Si8,8oo). The total 
amount voted for the support of the li- 
brary of the Municipal university in 
Amsterdam is 36,000 florins a year. Out 
of this amount the bills for cleaning, 
heating, lighting, and water, the salaries 
of the librarian and his assistants, re- 
pairing furniture, and binding are paid, 
and the library gets what is left. The 
contents of these libraries are first of all 
works for the use of students. They all 
have a reading-room in which the works 
of reference are placed and where the 
books that may not be lent out can be 
consulted. Newspapers or illustrations 
are nowhere to be found. The libraries 
of the universities in Leiden, Utrecht, 
and Groningen are open to the public 
every working day from 10 to 4 (in win- 
ter time to 3) and on holidays from i 
to 3 p. m. The University library in 
Amsterdam is open daily, except on 
Sundays, from 9.30 to 5, and from 7 to 
10 p. m. Though books from these li- 
braries can be had by everyone who 
asks for them, it is seldom that they are 
requested by the people. 

It is the Maatschappij tot Nut van't 
Algemeen (Society for the promotion of 
the general good) which has done so 
much for the promotion of the educa- 
tion of the people, that has tried to 
reach the people by establishing libra- 
ries for them. 

In 1793, the first library of this society 
was opened at Haarlem, and in a short 
time several other towns followed the 
example set by Haarlem. According to 
the last annual report, 308 libraries and 
34 libraries for the young have been 
founded in several places where 
branches of the society are established. 
Especially in villages and in the country, 
good books are in this manner given 
into the hands of the people, and very 
much has been done for the education 
of a great many of our citizens. It is a 
great pity that the society cannot spend 
more for the support of the libraries, but 



as neither the government nor any mu- 
nicipality has ever voted a florin for sup- 
port, it is impossible to do as much as 
might be wished. 

In general these libraries contain very 
much unserviceable and antiquated ma- 
terial, so that a person aiming at intel- 
lectual development does not find there 
what is necessary. Beside^, there are 
at these libraries other conditions which 
prevent a universal use, viz — the few 
hours in which they are open; the lo- 
calities where they are sheltered and 
which are generally used for other pur- 
poses also; the insuflicient catalogs 
which make their use more difficult; 
and lastly, the lack of reading-rooms in 
almost all these libraries. According 
to the report of 1903, there are now five 
of these libraries which have reading- 
rooms. 

Not only in the Royal library and in 
the university libraries, but also in the 
libraries of several clubs and societies, 
scientific works are to be found. Some 
of these, called Leesmuseums, have 
reading-rooms where daily papers in the 
modern languages, and periodicals on 
different matters and in different lan- 
guages can be consulted, and where the 
best reference works are shelved. The 
largest of these institutions are in Am- 
sterdam and Rotterdam. The Arn- 
sterdam leesmuseum has opened this 
year a new building, and is now in all 
respects as excellent and comfortable 
an institution as may be desired. As, 
however, these clubs are private institu- 
tions (the membership costs from four to 
ten dollars a year) the use of the collec- 
tions of books is limited. 

In Amsterdam, the society Ons huis 
(Our home), where Toynbee-work is 
practiced on a large scale, has a well- 
appointed reading-room and a library 
which contains works of greater value 
than the other libraries for the people. 
Though steadily increasing, the use of 
the reading-room is insignificant. 

A contribution of i florin (40 cents) a 
year is paid by the visitors of the read- 
ing-room and of one- fourth florin (lo 
cents) for the use of the library. Though 
we have here a public library arranged 
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on the plan of the American and English 
institutions, it is not a free public li- 
brary. Free public libraries are only 
possessed by the towns of Dordrecht 
and Groningen. In the former town, the 
library opened its doors in May, 1899. 
Everyone can visit the rooms free of 
charge, but there are many persons who 
give some contribution. Now, after an 
existence of five years, it may be said 
that the undertaking has perfectly suc- 
ceeded. The total of the daily visitors 
has gradually increased from 15 in May, 
1899, to 150 to 200 nowadays. Among 
them are teachers, clerks, merchants, 
governesses, seamen, etc. The library 
is open daily (Sundays included) from 
ID a. m. to 10 p. m. In the reading- 
room are 150 newspapers and 75 peri- 
odicals; on the shelves are now about 
1 5,ooov., to 2500 in 1901. This great in- 
crease was the result of many private 
clubs placing their collections of books 
in this library. Besides the books on 
the shelves, the visitors can consult the 
books of different other private clubs 
and persons through the medium of the 
chief of the public library. 

A few months since, a library for the 
young was added to the library. Its 
books may be taken home for i cent 
(Dutch currency) a week a volume. 

Last year the municipality of Dor- 
drecht refused to give for the support of 
the library the sum of 500 florins ($200), 
but granted to the library the free use 
of the rooms of the municipal mu- 
seum — the pictures being removed to a 
new building — and the sum of 300 florins 
for installation. The municipality pre- 
sents copies of all reports and by-laws 
and informs the officials of all cases of 
contagious disease occurring among the 
inhabitants of the town, in order to pre- 
vent their being supplied with books 
from the library. Our second free pub- 
lic library was opened on Oct. 7, 1903, 
in the town of Groningen. The initia- 
tive for the establishment was taken by 
the managers of a local newspaper, the 
Nieuwe Groningen c our ant ^ while the 
representative of the town in parlia- 
ment gave some 5000 florins to it. The 
library contains a newspaper room, a 



room for periodicals, and a writing-room. 
About 90 newspapers and 25 periodicals 
are now to be had, while 250OV. are in 
stock. Immediately after the library 
was opened, the visitors were so numer- 
ous that there was continually want of 
room. From Oct. 7, 1903, to July i, 
1904, 42,700 persons (37,400 men and 
5300 women) visited the rooms. 

On the request for a subsidy, the mu- 
nicipality answered in the negative. 

Dordrecht, thus, is the first and only 
town in the Netherlands which gives 
any support for a free library and ac- 
knowledges such an institution to be in 
the interests of the public. Religious 
influences often oppose public libraries. 
In the discussion held in the town 
council of Dordrecht, on the proposal to 
subsidize the free public library, one of 
the members declared against it be- 
cause such a library was not in the in- 
terests of all citizens, especially not in 
that of catholics. 

Many towns have their own library, 
the town li&rary. As a rule these col- 
lections are little frequented, the im- 
mediate cause being the antiquated 
books which they contain, and partly, 
also, the inconvenient times they are 
open. 

In June, 1902, Rotterdam decided to 
open the town library daily (including 
Sundays) from 10 a. m. to 4 or 5 p. m. 
The total of visitors, which during the 
first month after this decision was 380, 
increased to 3445 in October, 1903. Of 
these 50 per cent were laborers, 25 per 
cent clerks, and the rest merchants, 
scholars, teachers, etc. In June, 1904, 
the number amounted to 3111. 

Unnecessary to say that schools for the 
training of librarians in the technical 
part of their work are totally unknown 
in our country. Even in our well-man- 
aged libraries we find, along with really 
capable men, many who know nothing 
of cataloging,classification, binding, etc. 
It will not be long, however, before s^u- 
thorities will understand that librarians 
can not be made by experience only, 
and that it is just as important to have 
good librarians as to have good teach- 
ers. 
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Swiss Libraries * 

Mary £. Hawley, John Crerar library, Chicago 

The beginnings of the library move- 
ment in Switzerland, as everywhere 
north of the Alps, are to be found in 
the monasteries, principally in those of 
the Benedictine order, to which the 
most important of the still existing 
monastic libraries may be traced back. 

With the invention of printing and 
the dawn of the renaissance arose a 
more active demand for the collection 
of books. Reformation and counter- 
reformation created in the sixteenth 
century a series of libraries and began 
a period of library development con- 
tinued to about 1750. Representatives 
of this period are, on the one hand, the 
older of the still existing Stadt- or 
Biirgerbibliotheken, belonging in part 
to library associations, but maintained 
by favor of the authorities, and univer- 
sally of a scholarly character; and, on 
the other, a series of ecclesiastical li- 
braries, partly of reformed, partly of 
catholic origin. Among the former 
may be mentioned that of Bern (after 
1528), St Gall (Vadian's bequest, 1 551), 
Geneva (Bibliotheque publique, 1551 or 
1568), Zurich (1629), which has main- 
tained the character of a society insti- 
tution in its essential features down to 
the present day, Schaflhausen (1636), 
Winterthur (1660), Zofingen (1693), 
Thun (1696). 

The ecclesiastical libraries of the re- 
formers were scholarly, theological col- 
lections, like the church library at 
Basel (1529), now incorporated in the 
University library; the Library of the 
academy at Lausanne (1536), now in 
the cantonal library; the still existing 
Pastor's library in Neuchatel, and others. 

On the catholic side, the Jesuits and 
Capuchins, as leaders and spokesmen 

•The most available recent source of genera] informa- 
tion as to Swiss libraries is an article prepared by Dr Her- 
mann Escher. librarian-in-chief of the City library of 
Zurich, lor the Handworterbuch der schweizerischen 
volkswirtschaft, socialpolitik und verwaltung, also pub- 
lished as a pamphlet reprint, Bern, Verlag Encyklopadie, 
1902. For the early history and library development up 
to 1868, Dr Escher makes free use of Or Ernst Heitz's 
work. Die otfcntlichen bibliotheken der Schweiz im Jahr 
1868 nach von der Schweizerischen statischen Gesellschaft 

f;esammelten material; Basel 1872. These notes culled 
rom the above may add interest.to the "foreign number" 
of Public Librarif^. 



of the counter-reformation, developed 
great activity along library lines, not 
exclusively theological in character, 
but which served the purposes of the 
church all the better on that account. 
The libraries of the Jesuit colleges at 
Lucerne (1577), and Fribourg. (1580- 
[581), afterwards formed thebasis of the 
cantonal libraries in those places. Espe- 
cially noteworthy, both for their in- 
fluence and the size of their collections, 
are the convent libraries of the Capu- 
chins. Some of these in 1868 con- 
tained as many as ii,ooov., and of 
those founded between 1565 and 1672 
not less than 17 are still existing. 

Beginning with the '^period of en- 
lightenment" in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a new wave is no- 
ticeable. In the cities it brings in- 
creased demands for culture, causing in 
the smaller ones new libraries to arise 
which are not so much scholarly as for 
general culture; while in the larger ones, 
existing libraries are supplemented by 
new institutions devoted to contempo- 
rary literature and the diffusion of polit- 
ical news. This period ends with 1798. 
An interesting list of typical libraries of 
this period must be omitted for lack of 
space. ^ 

The nineteenth century opens with a 
hitherto undreamed of development. 
Of the 1786 libraries whose dates Heitz 
was able definitely to determine, not 
less than 1700 fall in the period 1801- 
1870 

Unlike the earlier ones, most of these 
new creations are state institutions. In 
the various cantons, libraries, scientfic 
in tendency, are started in connection 
with the schools for intermediate and 
higher education, briefly known as 
Kantonsbibliotheken. The library of 
the Polytechnikum in Zurich forms 
an exception to its class, being con- 
nected not with a cantonal but a fed- 
eral institution. One representative 
each of the groups of city and govern- 
ment libraries must be mentioned as 
belonging to this period: The Biirger- 
bibliothek of Lucerne (1809), which 
from the beginning, though not quite 
consciously, developed as a Helvetica 
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collection, and the Federal central li- 
brary at Bern, which, like our own Con- 
gressional library, has long since out- 
grown the limits of a specialized collec- 
tion for the different branches of the 
government. 

The period from 1800 to 1868 seems 
to show an extraordinary attempt to 
meet the reading needs of **all sorts 
and conditions of men," not as with us 
in comprehensive, centralized institu- 
tions, but by providing each class or 
group of interests— military, commer- 
cial, labor, or what not — with its own 
little collections of books. There is the 
library of the Young men's evangelical 
association on the one hand, and that 
of the Pius association on the other. 
The upward struggle of new social 
classes since the middle of the century 
finds its expression in the libraries of 
the Konsumvereine, the Griitlivereine, 
and other labor organizations. These 
mirror the efforts of their founders and 
patrons, some aiming at general cul- 
ture, others emphasizing more the po- 
litical or social side, but least of all the 
technical. 

This endless division of resources 
and energy appears plainly in the work 
of Heitz, who gives a total, in i868, of 
2090 libraries, 84 of which failed to re- 
spond to his inquiries. The inclusion 
of a library in Heitz's list depended, 
first, on whether it had any provision 
for the preservation and opening of its 
collection, and secondly, whether the 
express purpose was the satisfying of 
the demand for reading, of whatever 
character, of any considerable and 
varying number of people. Dr Escher 
observes in this connection that it is no 
doubt difficult to define the conception 
of a public library, still more to formu- 
late that of a library which is so at the 
disposal of the. masses in general that 
it can be regarded as a part of the 
great national book treasure. Doubt- 
less a wide interpretation is better than 
a narrow one, but this of Heitz, which 
takes in collections of less than loov. — 
indeed, some of 18, 15, or a dozen —is so 
broad that it swells the material quite 
unduly, and makes any comparative 



treatment of it well-nigh impossible. 

The distribution of the 2006 libraries 
which responded to Heitz's inquiries is 
quite unequal. The canton of Zurich 
had the largest number 262; Aargau 
252, Waadt 247, Bern 222, while the 
mountain region had naturally but few: 
Graubunden 12, and VVallis 15, plus 3 
and 6 respectively that were not heard 
from. In proportion to the population, 
Solothurn and Schaffhausen were best 
provided for, one having 165, the other 
69 libraries, or 474 and 516 inhabitants 
to each library; Tessin, on the other 
hand had 5981, and Switzerland as a 
whole, 1200. 

The total number of books was, in 
round numbers, 2,500,000 or 93.3 to each 
100 of the population. Naturally, the 
local distribution of the books did not 
coincide entirely with that of the libra- 
ries. The largest collections were in 
the cities of Basel and Geneva, with 
Obwalden next; 39b, 252, and 209V. per 
100 persons. In French Switzerland 
there were 1 10. i, in German Switzerland, 
91.5, and in Italian, only 24.2. 

The average number of volumes per 
library was 1250. The largest was the 
Zurich city library, ioo,ooov.; then came 
the University library at Basel, 94,000; 
the Cantonal library at Lucerne, 80,000; 
the Public library in Geneva, 75,0 0; the 
Soci^t6 de lecture of the same city, 62,- 
000; the cantonal libraries of Aarauand 
Lausanne, and the Public library of Neu- 
chatel, each 60,000. 

But we linger too long over these 
interesting statistics, from which the 
general conclusion may be drawn that 
though Switzerland possessed, in 1868, 
and possesses today, no very large libra- 
ries, she has in her centers of culture 
some notable book treasures and a 
goodly number of lesser collections, 
while the characteristic feature of her 
library development lies in the fact that 
few even of the small places are without 
a library. 

In the years since Heitz's work was 
compiled there has been marked devel- 
opment. The schools, notwithstanding 
the lengthening of the school period, 
are no longer able to keep pace with the 
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amaziiif^ extension in all domains of 
knowledj^e and human activity. Self- 
instruction throuj^h books ft)rms more 
and more the absolutely necessary sup- 
plement to the knowledge acquired in 
schools, while the rise of the lowerclasses 
to a freer, more assured economic exist- 
ence causes a strivinfj^ for culture that 
reaches out to books for its satisfaction 
and is doubtless one of the characteristic 
features of our day. With this striving 
for increased culture is united that for 
hij^her entertainment. To satisfy both 
these demands is the task of the library. 
Library development has met these con- 
ditions chiefly m four ways: 

1 By a notable extension in the direc- 
tion of scholarly libraries. Three new 
cantonal libraries have been erected: the 
Hochschulbibliothek in Bern, developed 
from the Students' library of 1730, and 
the Kantonsbibliotheken of Obwalden 
and Solothurn. Existing institutions, 
particularly in the larger cities, have 
grown — in some cases have even dou- 
bled. Fourteen of the libraries uniting 
in the Zurich alphabetical union catalog 
possessed in 1868 about 185,000V., in 
I90i,they had in this catalog some 400,- 
000 titles and cross references represent- 
ing, perhaps, 480,000V. Five smaller li- 
braries included in this "central catalog'* 
did not exist in 1868. Probably the 
largest collection at the present time is 
.that of the University of Basel (230,- 
ooov.). The use during the same period 
has increased in some localties five-fold. 
A new category of scholarly libraries 
marks this period: the reference collec- 
tions for university institutes and semi- 
naries. 

2 In trade or industrial libraries con- 
nected with the new trade-schools and 
industrial museums. These promote 
special culture in a way far different 
from that of the old guild libraries, and 

Cossess no inconsiderable collections of 
ooks and designs, even though in cer- 
tain directions, technology for example, 
they leave much to be desired. Such 
libraries in connection with schools are 
to be found in Basel and Geneva; con- 
nected with museums, in Aarau, Bern, 
St Gall and Zurich. 



3 The influence of the great free 
public library movement of England 
and America shows itself in plans for 
reorganization in many of the larger 
cities, not in the extension of existing 
scholarly institutions to modern union 
libraries, but in new establishments 
to serve for general culture. Especially 
deserving of mention are the Volks- 
bibliotheken of Basel, a scries of simply 
equipped ward libraries under one man- 
agement, to which a central library has 
recently been added, and the public li- 
brary of the Pestalozzi society \n Zurich 
formed by the merging of 10 libraries. 
This, which was originally a centralized 
library with scattered delivery stations, 
now seeks rather to establish branch li- 
braries. The American and English 
ideal of a library with reading-room and 
circulating department under one roof 
has not yet found embodiment here. 

4 Lastly, in the attention to native 
literature. By federal decree, June 24, 
1894, a special national library, located 
at Bern, was created for the purpose of 
collecting publications and literary ma- 
terial relating to Switzerland or any part 
of it, and likewise the important works 
of every sort produced by Swiss au- 
thors, since 1848, the date of federal 
reconstruction. For Helvetica of the 
earlier period, the Biirgerbibliothek at 
Lucerne was made the federal deposi- 
tory. This library, though not pos- 
sessed of the largest collection, had, as 
already mentioned, made a specialty 
from its foundation of the collecting of 
Helvetica. 

Let me mention parenthetically here 
that this National library at Bern has 
occupied, since November, 1899, ^ 
new building, housing also the national 
archives. The use of this collection is 
absolutely free, and residents of any 
part of Switzerland can have sent to 
them, without formalities or other ex- 
pense than the cost of transportation, 
as many as six volumes at a time. 

Since it was evident that even these 
two repositories of Helvetica could 
never include all the material, provision 
was also made for a third undertaking 
to complete the centralized representa- 
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tion of national literature, namely, the 
preparation of a reference catalog, 
which should list all the works of this 
nature in other collections. . 

Nor was this the only bibliographical 
work projected. Many American libra- 
rians are doubtless familiar with the 
monthly Bibliographisclies bulletin dcr 
Schweiz, which is at once a l.st of ac- 
cessions to the National library and a 
bibliography of new publications, Swiss 
in character by their contents, pub- 
lisher, place of printing, authorship, or 
what not. 

In Switzerland, as elsewhere, it is 
characteristic of the modern period that 
the establishment and maintenance of 
libraries is regarded more than ever be- 
fore as a work, nay a duty, for the com- 
munity as a whole. State and munici- 
pality have largely increased their ap- 
propriations for library purposes, though 
the standards of some other countries 
have not yet been reached. In this 
connection, it must not be forgotten 
that literary production has so enor- 
mously increased that a three-fold in- 
crease in book funds would be necessary 
to keep pace with it. 

Gifts from private individuals have 
always come in a gratifying way to Swiss 
libraries. Many owe to such gifts their 
most prized collections, others their 
very origin. Still others, like the City 
library in Zurich, have had their funds 
materially increased by endowments. 
Basel owes half of the fund for its new 
library building to free contributions. 
Zofingen is indebted for its new library 
and museum building to a single gen- 
erous-hearted citizen, and Zurich has 
recently received a large coutribution 
for building purposes. 

The change from the old system of 
high shelving to the modern book- 
stack with low cases has been made in 
many of the more important libraries 
within the last decades. In all such 
points, says Dr Escher, Switzerland 
follows the lead of her neighbors, but 
in one respect she can claim a certain 
preeminence, and that is the wide- 
spread use of the printed catalog, with 
frequent reissue and regular supple- 



ments. The prevailing form of catalog 
is the alphabetical. The doctrine that 
every library should have both an alpha- 
betical and a subject catalog is still far 
from actual embodiment, but subject 
catalogs arc in preparation in some of 
the larger libraries. The National li- 
brary and the City library of Zurich sim- 
ultaneously chose the dictionary, catch- 
word form in preference to the classified. 

Librarianship in Switzerland is be- 
coming more and more recognized as a 
calling worthy of one's whole time and 
energy, and requiring special training 
and preparation, but in too many libra- 
ries the staff is so small that its members 
have little time for the study of gen- 
eral library interests or the deepening 
and broadeningof their own attainments 
in a way to benefit the public. In the 
matter of organization the Swiss libra- 
rians anticipated the German, a Swiss 
library association having been formed 
in 1897. 

It seems evident from even this frag- 
mentary survey that future develop- 
ment is likely to be in the direction of 
local centralization, or at least increased 
cooperation. Movements in this sense 
are already apparent. Zurich, where 
the multiplication of separate libraries 
and consequent waste of energy were 
pa.ticularly in evidence, has already 
some excellent cooperative achieve- 
ments to its credit: a union periodical 
list of accessions and the before-men- 
tioned alphabetical central catalog. A 
union building is also projected for that 
city. 

Another future problem of coopera- 
tion grows out of the diversity of race 
and language in this composite little 
state. Heitz claimed that the libraries 
of German Switzerland bought only 
German, those of French Switzerland 
only French works. This probably is, 
and largely will be, true for the merely 
popular libraries. The scientific or schol- 
arly libraries, however, can not neglect 
works in other languages, and the con- 
sequent tax on their resources makes 
some form of mutual agreement that may 
lighten the burden distinctly desirable. 
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The Popular Libraries in Finland 

A. A. Granfelt, Helsingfors, Finland 

The Finnish people is one of the 
youngest peoples of culture of the world. 
Its language was not used in writing be- 
fore the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and for a long time almost exclusively 
in the religious literature. Fifty years 
ago the worldly literature in Finnish 
language was still extremely insignifi- 
cant, compared with the religious one, 
but since that time there has been great 
progress. 

When we examine the state of the li- 
braries in our land we find, however, 
some endeavor to create a library even 
in Finnish language, and that already in 
the beginning of the last century (in 
Anjala). This endeavor remained un- 
noticed; the good example had no influ- 
ence under those circumstances. 

More than 40 years later, when there 
existed a little germ of a newspaper lit- 
erature in Finnish language, a man of 
the people, Juho Pynninen, in Wiborg, 
who was not school-bred at all himself, 
but who, after having all by himself ac- 
quired knowledge of writing, had got 
an employment in a timber house of his 

Elace, undertook to found a popular li- 
rary and sent, enthusiastic for the sub- 
ject, many essays to the weekly paper 
of the place. What gave him that 
thought? In the town existed, it is 
true, ffom the year 1808, a circulating 
library for the German and Swedish 
burghers who lived there, but Pynninen 
was not likely to know any of these lan- 
guages. A little collection of money, 
and the library began its activity in the 
year 1846 with 222 books, of which 124 
were religious ones. All the books treat 
different subjects, Pynninen says with 
delight of his library. During the first 
year of the library's existence the num- 
ber of readers was 4'. 

In a lately published little book* en- 
itled Suomen Kansankirjastot (The pop- 
ular libraries of Finland) L. Schadewitz 
mentions that in the years 1846 and 
1847 five libraries were founded, of 
which three were by the government of 
Wiborg. In the year 1848 four libraries 



were founded, and in the year 1849 
seven. 

During the following two decenniums 
the numberpf libraries rose very slowly; 
every year a few were founded. In 
the years 1850-1859, 50 libraries were 
founded; 1860-1869 up to 165, all in the 
country. The idea spread from parish 
to parish under the protection of the 
clergy and of all those enthused for 
promulgation of knowledge. The great 
country and public was comparatively 
indifferent. Yet even among the coun- 
try people without any school breeding 
there were men who, like Pynninen, 
were friends of instruction and progress. 

We must remember that the degree 
of culture of the country people half a 
century ago was quite different from 
today's. We have already mentioned 
what sort of literature was offered them. 
No common schools existed yet; the 
first training institution for common- 
school teachers in Finland was founded 
in the year 1863. The knowledge of 
reading, though, was general, because 
no one was admitted to the confirma- 
tion who did not know spelling. But 
for want of exercise this knowledge was 
in most cases rather insignificant, if not 
forgotten. When we pass from 1850 to 
i860, we observe a considerable growth 
in the library department. Most im- 
portant were the years i860, 1861, and 
1862, or the years just before the open- 
ing of the first training institution in 
Finland for common-school teachers. 
During each of these years about 30 li- 
braries were founded; but thereafter 
the zeal visibly abated. 

How the library conditions generally 
turned out and developed in the course 
of time, the following description ought 
to give a somewhat true picture. At 
some private party, w here chiefly the up- 
per classes were represented, the library 
question was debated. The general 
opinion, at least among those who have 
anything to say, is that a library should 
be founded in the parish, as such are al- 
ready founded in some other places. A 

♦Suomen Kansankirjastot. Esittanyt. L. Schadewitz. 
Helsingissa. 19.03, Kansanwalistusseura. The popular li- 
braries in Finland, by L. Schadewitz. In Helsingfors 
1903, Society for public instruction. 
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list for collection of money is started 
and somebody is trusted witli the order- 
ing of books and the fixing of the lend- 
ing rules, if any rules at all are regarded 
as necessary. Somebody, very often 
the young^ parson, has to receive the 
charge of a librarian as another as fit 
person is hardly to be found; the parson 
already, because of his office, coming 
into daily contact with the people, and 
there being no other school-bred per- 
sons in the parish. Books are procured, 
perhaps about I00v.,and these are lodged 
m the parsonage, sometimes in the sac- 
risty. The lending is not over lively, the 
whole thing being unknown to the peo- 
ple, and the art of reading not much more 
than that. When, after New Year's, the 
time of the parish catechization comes, 
the parson, young and zealous, puts the 
whole library in a chest and takes it with 
him, and in every farm where the parish- 
ioners assemble he offers them books as 
a loan. Then, of course, there are per- 
sons who, driven by curiosity, borrow 
books for the parson's sake if not for 
other causes. Thus the library became 
known to the people, but one or an- 
other of the borrowers supplied in that 
manner perhaps got so acquainted with 
his book that he never remembered to 
bring it back. 

The time passed, the parson left the 
parish, and another, whom the thing 
did not amuse as much, came in his 
stead. He also got the library into his 
charge, but few came and asked for 
books; neither did the parson press them 
upon anyone; why, in the library was to 
be found all sorts of literature Kale- 
vala, pure paganism, and nonsensical 
stuff,as, for mstance, the tales of Munch- 
hausen. Old religious dev^otional liter- 
atue was lent out if someone asked for it. 
Thus conducted, the whole library soon 
fell into oblivion. 

In that manner things went on until 
a new change of parson. The new par- 
son perhaps fjund the old library in 
rather a good condition in the cupboard 
where his predecessor had left it; or it 
would happen that the new common- 
school master learned that the remains 
of the old library lay moist and half 



molded in the sacristy of the church; or 
they were discovered in some garret. 
However it may be, the matter is sub- 
mitted to the vestry meeting with the 
proposition that of the means of the 
parish a sum should be granted for res- 
toration of the library. The members 
of the meeting remember that there 
once has been such an institution, that 
books have been borrowed from it, and 
that it has been praised. So money is 
granted; the sum indeed is not over 
great, but it is the first time that the 
municipal means have been solicited 
and given for such a purpose, and it was, 
however, sufficient for a reparation of 
old worn-out books, and, moreover, for a 
purchase of new ones. Even now they 
get the bibliothecary for nothing. Now 
the borrowing is already livelier than 
during the first period of the library. 

The vestry meeting thought it had 
done a good work and that it had 
brought the library matter on a good 
footing for ever so long a time, but when 
are people satisfied? The books grew 
old, the borrowing diminished to insig- 
nificance when the most interested read- 
ers had gone through the whole store of 
books, and the librarian grew tired of it. 
The library was once more in danger of 
falling into desuetude. 

During that time new schools had 
been opened; a club for the youth had 
been founded in the parish, as well as a 
temperance society; journals began to 
come into one house after another; the 
life of the people, and especially that of 
the youth, be^an in most respects to 
take quite a different form than hither- 
to. In the time of the elder generation 
the upper classes were interested for 
public instruction, many no doubt rather 
indifferently, others from the very bot- 
tom of their hearts. Now the people 
itself works for the promulgation of 
knowledge, and debates the means of 
it. Even now the zeal is mitigated, but 
the Club of the youth founds its own 
library from which books may be lent 
to all who live in the parish, the library 
of the parish being in so bad a condition 
that everybody is ashamed to speak of 
it and since the old men of the vestry 
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meeting do not give a penny to the 
benefit of it. And ere long a second, 
and even a third, library arises in the 
outlying districts of the parish. 

Now even the members of the county 
assembly awake. For the benefit of the 
parishional library a temporary subsidy 
is granted, and the bibliothecary gets a 
salary of some 20 marks. But the new 
libraries which some enthusiasts have 
founded in the outlying districts of the 
parish, and for which a subsidy is also 
solicited, get nothing at all. 

In this manner the library conditions 
in the country are gradually developed. 
In other places the parish has divided 
the chief library into smaller parts, of 
which each is placed in a different 
school; in some places temporary allow- 
ances are granted for the benefit of sev- 
eral libraries; now and then even yearly 
subsidies; sometimes nothing has been 
done yet. The circumstances are as 
varied as one can imagine. 

As above mentioned, there were all 
in all founded 165 libraries during the 
years 1860-1869. During the following 
decennium, 145 new ones were founded, 
considerably less. The zeal begins visi- 
bly to abate. From u8o to 1889 libra- 
ries were founded to the number of 237. 
A new time began to knock at the door, 
and in the following decennium it had 
already come. New libraries were 
founded during the period 1890-1899UP 
to 757. In the year 1900 there were 
founded 114. The following two years 
could not show so high a number, both 
together but 137; but we ought already 
to consider if it is more profitable to 
found new and little libraries, or if now- 
adays it would not be more important 
to develop those libraries which already 
exist, to institutions complete in their 
kind, or at least satisfying fair claims. 

In what a state are now the libraries 
of Finland? From our account are 
omitted a great many libraries of which 
we do not know in what year they were 
founded, and, moreover, all town libra- 
ries. The number of our country libra- 
ries was in the year 1900, as far as we 
have knowledge of them, all counted, 
1794, and the number of inhabitants in 



our provinces being 2,371,000, there 
counts to every library 1321 inhabitants. 
If now the libraries were equally divided 
over the whole land, and our land closely 
inhabited, this proportion would per- 
haps be rather convenient. But, on the 
contrary, there are in some places libra- 
ries quite near to each other, and other 
places have no libraries at all. 

All, or almost all, parishes of Pin- 
land have a library. Already in the 
year 1889, 400 parishes had libraries, 
and the total number of them was at 
that time 522. In the year 1900 there 
were libraries in 464 parishes, but the 
total number was then, as above men- 
tioned, 1794. In the year 1889 there 
were 327 parishes which had but one li- 
brary, ana 60 that had no library at all. 
In the year 1906 the number of the 
former had dwindled down to 130, and 
that of the latter to four. Those par- 
ishes which now have but one library 
are for the most part so small that one 
good library no doubt would be quite 
sufficient for them; others are situated 
in the poorest parts of the north-most 
regions of Finland. 

If we take only the number into con- 
sideration we could be quite satisfied. 
But of what kind are these libraries? 
Of course they are very different, also, 
as to the quantity of books, but the aver- 
age number in each library is 24IV. 
How valuable are the works procured 
for the library? Thereupon statistics 
reply that the average value of every 
book is 2 marks and 2 pennies more. 
Our provincial libraries are thus rather 
small, and of small value. About the 
fourth part of our libraries do not con- 
tain loov., a little more than one-fourth 
contain 100 to 200v., one-third contain 
between 200 and 50OV., and one-tenth 
contain more than that; so that^only 1.5 
per cent (28 libraries) contain about 
200OV. 

Why our libraries are so small is seen 
in the fact that still at least two-thirds 
of them exist without permanent in- 
come, and that they get subsidies 
neither from the parishes nor from else- 
where; their maintenance wholly de- 
pends upon whether their founders or 
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other interested persons can procure 
temporary allowances in any way for 
that purpose. Of that third which en- 
joy subsidies, 20 per cent get 50 finq or 
less as a salary for the bibliothecary, 40 
per cent get as much, which they may 
employ at will, 30 per cent get more, 
and the rest, or 10 per cent, enjoy, no 
doubt, subsidies, though we do nn . know 
to what amount. And even these num- 
bers show things better than they actu- 
ally are. The economic state of a great 
many of the libraries is unknown to us; 
one third of the whole number is omitted 
from these statistics and if even most 
of them are without a subsidy, which is 
probable, the proportional number of 
them which have a subsidy is yet con- 
siderably diminished. 

So the provincial libraries in Finland 
are little. They can not, of course, ac- 
complish the great work which the 
honorary name, the ^^universities of the 

?eople," given to them piesupposes. 
hey also receive this name in condi- 
tions much more advanced than those 
which reign in Finland and in the midst 
of peoples who have both more literary 
treasures and material resources than we. 
The poor popular libraries of Finland 
are far from leading toward the uni- 
versity ways. Here no fully developed 
institution is to be found. On the con- 
trary, but at the same time as the state 
of culture here has been developed in 
other lespects, even this institution has 
grown and stricken strong roots even in 
the deepest ranks of our people, and 
now it flourishes abundantly. Thus, if 
but the soil is as good as we hope, it 
will yet become a leafy tree, a tree as 
good as others in the great park of pop- 
ular libraries in the world. 

The difference between our towns and 
the most populous parishes of the prov- 
inces in Finland is not great, as the towns 
generally are little. Most of the town 
libraries were founded about the year 
1850 or i860; even that of Helsingfors 
not earlier than 1859. The libraries of 
most towns are rather insignificant, but 
they all enjoy subsidies out of the funds 
of the towns, though to very different 
amounts. The library of Helsingfors is 



now in a most prosperous state, and in 
the year 1880 its own house was built for 
it. There are, besides different lending 
rooms for Finnish and Swedish litera- 
ture, reading-rooms for grown-up per- 
sons as well as for children, where jour- 
nals, reviews, and picture books are at 
hand, but lecture materials there are not, 
nor a museum or a collection of pic- 
tures; neither are there rooms where 
bibliographical advices could be given 
to those who might wish to increase 
their knowledge. As for the com- 
modities which are to be found in those 
better-supplied popular libraries in 
foreign countries, our public in general 
does scarcely yet miss them, and the li- 
brary boards, indeed, do not demand that 
expenses should be made for such things. 
The year's estimate of the popular li- 
brary in Helsingfors amounts to about 
50,000 marks in the year, which gives 50 

fenny for every inhabitant of the town, 
n connection with the library, three 
lending stations are established in the 
outskirts of the town. 

The house of the popular library in 
Helsingfors was built with the gains of 
the retailment company (Gothenburg 
system) and that is the case in Wiborg, 
in which town, also, an especial house is 
given up to the library and reading-hall. 
In Abo a magnificent library house is 
built by means of private donation. 
The councillor of commerce, Fredr. von 
Rettig, has thereby earned an honorable 
place among the benefactors of that com- 
munity. The estimate of costs of this 
house amounted to 300,000 finq, and be- 
besides that, the donor has every year 
given large sums for the enlargement of 
the book stock. Hence only half as 
much of the town's own means as, for 
instance, Helsingfors gives to the benefit 
of its popular library, is employed here 
(25 penny on each inhabitant). In the 
same edifice both the popular library and 
the town library are lodged. This latter 
contains much literature of value even in 
foreign languages, which literature the 
public may also make use of. In other 

f)laces special houses have not been built 
or the libraries. 
More ample allowances have only 
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during the last decennium been given to 
our libraries, and especially to the prov- 
incial ones. Private societies, such as 
the Friends of the Finnish and Swedish 
common school, the Society for public 
instruction, the chief purpose of which 
besides that is the pubfishmg of popular 
books, have granted such subsidies, and 
the different student corporations in 
Helsingfors have tried to produce new 
libraries. Since the year 1896 the Soci- 
ety for public instruction has regularly 
given contributions to the already exist- 
ing libraries, which have seemed to serv e 
their purpose in a satisfactory manner. 

The society's program of donation 
was from the begmning fixed with the 
fact in view that by it libraries not only 
should be assisted, but that besides that 
the conditions of the libraries should 
be improved. Donations were not of- 
fered (collections of books generally of 
a value of about 50 finq); they were 
granted only on application to already 
existing libraries which during the pre- 
ceding years had shown activity by in- 
creasing their store of their own accord 
with books for at least the same sum. 
Moreover, statistics and other informa- 
tion concerning the conditions of each 
library were demanded. In that way 
the leading idea, that the success of the 
library lastly, however, depends upon 
self-acquired support and not upon out- 
ward assistance, was fortified oy these 
donations and not the reverse, which 
often is the first fruit of an assistance of- 
fered from without. On the other hand 
a considerable store of documents throw- 
ing light upon the library conditions in 
Finland was gathered. 

We still have to mention that the state 
now has granted an allowance of 5000 
finq for the benefit of the popular libra- 
ries, which subsidy also has been ob- 
tained by the Society for public instruc- 
tion. 

In the hands of the Society for public 
instruction the direction of thejibrary 
matter seems to be at present. Every 
third year the society now convokes the 
bibliothecaries to a conference concern- 
inj^ I he libraries, and next spring lect- 
u.es, in which the newest means of man- 



aging the catalogs and the out-lending 
are described, will be held in connection 
with such an assembly of librarians. 
Every year the society publishes cata- 
logs of Finnish literature fit for the popu- 
lar libraries, as well as catalogs contain- 
ing short critical reviews of the content 
of the library books. 

Thus even in this department, instruc- 
tion and the new ways of promulgating 
it, gain ground. The great nations often 
look down upon the small ones with 
contempt, thinking that they have no 
possibilities of developement at the side 
of the great ones, and believe that they 
oblige these latter if they give them the 
opportunity to unite with the great ones. 
The marcli of evolution in Finland, 
though, points at another direction. 
When a little people in such narrow con- 
ditions as those reigning in Finland, a 

F)eople which has been almost without 
iterature, has been able to raise itself, 
and which now, after a struggle of but 
half a century, can with so much suc- 
cess employ the means of cultivation 
offered by their libraries, we may believe 
that the following half century will give 
it more, if it but bravely and faithfully 
struggles forward on the basis of its own 
language and nationality instead of cow- 
ardly throwing itself in the arms of an- 
other, greater nation only in the inten- 
tion to enjoy its fruits. 

Forward, living soul! In the future the 
people of Finland has reposed its confi- 
dence, and in that confidence its forces 
are strengthened, and if it is true that 
the progress of the world depends more 
upon ideal than upon material force, dis- 
appointment will not be its reward. 

In this manner the popular library in- 
stitution has grown in our national soil, 
and very freely, not as the fruit of any 
tutelar intervention by government, not 
in any connection with an official in- 
structional institution, and, even from 
the very first, not even by municipal en- 
actment. Our libraries have grown up 
spontaneously just as the wild berries 
unasked by any cultivator; but as the 
berries, they are loved where they are 
at home. 
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The Progress of the Public Library 
Movement in London* 

The beginning of the public library 
movement in London dates back to the 
year 1856, when the parish of St Marga- 
ret and St John, in what is now the bor- 
ough of Westminster, adopted the Public 
libraries acts. It was the first of the 
London parishes to take this step. The 



1857, and was based upon a previous 
institution dating back to 1840, and 
known as the Westminster literary, 
scientific, and mechanics' institution. 

A long interval of inactivity followed 
broken after 26 years when Wandsworth, 
in 1883, adopted the acts and two years 
later opened it3 first library. The fol- 
lowing year (1886) saw Lambeth adopt 



- 

L.IBRARY 


Acts 
Adop. 


STOCK 


ISSUE 


Borrowers 


Staff 


POPULAT. 


Income 
£ 


Kate 


Battersea 


1887 


53.033 


409,647 


16,501 


25 


168,907 


4,000 


Id 


3 libraries 










Bermondsey 


1887 


31.000 


160,000 


5,000 


8 


130,486 


3.54i 


Id 


3 libraries 












Camberwell 


1889 


70,000 


600,000 


18,000 


24 


259.339 


4,600 


Id 


S libraries 
















Chelsea 


1887 


40,293 


216,590 


5,706 


16 


173.842 


3.560 


Id 


East Ham 


1895 


14,000 


180,000 


6,000 


5 


110,000 


1,500 


Id 


2 libraries 












Finsbury 

2 libraries 
Fulham 


1887 


23.761 


III.9IO 


3.948 


10 


101,463 


2.843 


Id 


1887 


20.683 


193.895 


7,500 


II 


137,289 


2,100 


Id 


2 libraries 


















Hammersmith 


1887 


30,212 


199,901 


6,598 


12 


112.233 


2,984 


Id 


Hampstead 


1893 


40,000 


280,000 


11,000 


17 


81,942 


4,000 


Id 


^ libraries 
Holbom 


















189I 


20,000 


113,000 


3.000 


6 


58.542 


2,500 


id 


xii^niscy 


1590 


3'. 139 


350.000 


10,027 


15 


80,000 


2,400 


IQ 


4 libraries 
















Kensington 


1887 


40,000 


219,000 


5,000 


18 


176,623 


4,000 


Id 


3 libraries 














Lambeth 


1886 


106,100 


850,000 


22,(X)0 


38 


301.895 


7.300 


Id 


7 libraries 












Lewisham 


1890 


20,000(?) 






12 


136,405 


3.700 


Id 


3 libraries 














Penge 


189I 


8,401 


76.239 


3.323 


4 


22,465 


817 


Id 


Poplar 


1890 


17.691 


120,697 


4.454 


10 


168,822 


2,508 


Id 


4 libraries 












Shoreditch 


189I 


34.534 


159,910 


4.585 


13 


118,705 


2,935 


Id 


2 libraries 












South wark 


1889-96 


48,006 


238.737 


8.669 


24 


206,128 


5,185 


Id 


Stepney 


1889-96 


47.725 


336,446(?) 


3.640 


17 


31,350 


4,021 


Id 


A libraries 
Stoke Newington 


1890 


22,734 


153*272 


4.336 


6 


51,247 


1,564 


Id 


2 libraries 














Wandsworth 


1883-I9OI 


68,938 


442,468 


17.164 


35 


232,032 


5.563 


Id 


S libraries 








Westminster 


1856-I9OI 


105,414 


507,266 


13.186 


33 


185,648 


10,051 


Id 


6 libraries 














Woolwich 


1895-I9OI 


18,000 


145.000 






122,505 


2,600 


Id 


3 libraries 













adoption was only secured after a severe 
struggle which aroused bitter and even 
violent opposition. The library result- 
ing from the adoption was opened in 

♦Considerable data, chronological and descriptive, rela- 
tive to the various libraries accompanied these pages, but 
owing to lateness of arrival, caused by the illness of the 
contributor, Hon. J. Y. W. MacAlister, must be deferred 
till another time. 



the acts at the third attempt, after a 
very hard struggle, and its library was 
opened in temporary premises in 1887. 

This year, the year of the first jubilee, 
was marked by a great outburst of activ- 
ity in the library movement. When 
many parishes were considering in what 
way they could most fittingly commem- 
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orate the year, it was suggested to 
them that the adoption of the acts and 
the foundation of libraries would be an 
excellent solution of the problem. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1887, the acts were adopted 
in Battersea, Bermondsey, Chelsea, 
Clerkenwell, Fulham, Hammersmith, 
Kensington, Clapham, Putney, and St 
Martin in the Fields; and libraries were 
opened in Battersea, Fulham, and Lam- 
beth, while a temporary newsroom was 
opened in Chelsea. 

This was but the beginning of a career 
of activ^ity which up to the present has 
continued unchecked except fora period 
of three years (1893-1896) until today, 
almost the whole of London is dotted 
with libraries, branches, and newsrooms, 
which are being multiplied as the growth 
of their use demands. 

Some general remarks on the condi- 
tions under which the various libraries 
perform their work may be of interest. 

In almost all cases the library com- 
mittees are composed of borough coun- 
cillors only, but at Chelsea, Kensington, 
Lambeth, Penge, Step'ney, and Stoke 
Newington there are certain non-coun- 
cillors on the committees, selected for 
special qualifications for the work. 

A considerable proportion of the staff 
of these libraries is composed of women 
assistants, and the hours of work average 
about 48 per week. 

In nearly all cases books are loaned 
for a period of 14 days. 

The majority of the libraries favor the 
dictionary form of catalog, but several 
have begun to adopt the classed catalog, 
and its use appears to be on the increase. 

The great majority of the libraries is- 
sue their books from the lending depart- 
ment by means of the indicator system; 
but four libraries have the open access 
system in a more or less complete form. 
The pioneer of this system in Great 
Britain was the Clerkenwell librar\% 
where it was instituted by the librarian 
in 1894. 

Most of the reference departments 
employ some form of open access to 
their shelves. 

All the libraries receive the full prod- 



uct of the id. rate with the exception 
of Shoreditch, which receives ^d. 

Most of the libraries are exempted 
from the income tax and local rates, 
but there are three cases not exempted 
from rates and eight cases subject to 
the income tax. 

Special collections in London pnblic libraries 
Battersea 

Local. Music. Topographical photo- 
graphs. 
Bermondsey 

Local. Books relating to leather manu- 
facture. 
Camberwell 

Angling Shakespeariana. Local. Foreign 
literature. Books on Sir R. Burton. 
Chelsea 

Local. Carlyleana. Music. French. 
Books on Sir T. More. 
Finsbury 

Local. Art metal work. Watch and clock 
making. Jewelry and design. Music. 
Foreign. 
Fulham 

Local. Music. 
Hammersmith 

Local. Music. French. 
Shoreditch 

Furniture. Fine art. London topography. 
Local. 
Hampstead 

Early English literature. Art. Philology. 
Music. Local. 
Holborn 

Local. Music. 
Hornsey 

Local. Music. 
Kensington 

Art books. English topography. Local. 
Lambeth 

Bacon library. Music. Surrey and S. 
London. 
Lewisham 

Local. Music. 
Penee 

Local. 
Poplar 

Technical books relating to local trades. 
Local. 
Shoreditch 

Furniture. Fine arts. London topography. 
Local. 
Southwark 

Files of newspapers. Music. Local. 
Stepney 

Jews. Foreign. Books for the blind. 
Music. Local. 
Stoke Newington 
Foreign. Local. 
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Wandsworth 

Local. Blackmore collection: W. Africa 
and Gibraltar. 
Westminster 

Fine arts. Foreign. Music. Local. 
Woolwich 

Local. 



Library 

Battersea 
Bermondsey 

Camberwell 

Chelsea 
East Ham 
Fin^bury 

Fulham 

Hammersmith 

Hampstead 

Holbom 

Hornsey 

Kensington 

Lambeth 



Lewisham 
Penge 
Poplar 
Shoreditch 
Southwark 

Stepney 



Special features 

Juvenile rooms. Magazine. 

Juvenile room. Lectures. 
Ladies' room. Magazine. 

Art gallery. Museum. Lec- 
tures. 

Juvenile room. Art gallery. 

Juvenile room. Magazine. 

Open access. 
Lectures. Open access. 
Ladies' room. Juvenile room. 
Magazine. 

Juvenile section. Open access. 

Ladies' room. Juvenile rooms. 
Will have open access at new 
branch to be opened at Heme 
Hill. 



Ladies' room. Juvenile room. 
Lectures. Juvenile room. 

Magazine. 
Museum. Art gallery. Lec- 
tures. Juvenile room. Ladies' 
room. 

Stoke Newington Juvenile department. 
Wandsworth Ladies' room. Lectures. 
Westminster Ladies' room. Juvenile room. 
Woolwich 



Bulletin no. 8 on Book buying, sent 
out by the A. L. A. committee on book 
prices, contained a list of good, desir- 
able books, many of which were origin- 
ally issued at prices beyond ordinary li- 
braries, but which may now be had at 
less than one-third the original prices in 
many cases. Those who wish to know 
more of these books may address any 
member of the committee: A. E. Bost- 
wick. New York public library; J. C. 
Dana, Newark (N J ) public library; B. 
C. Steiner, Enoch Pratt library, Balti- 
more. 



Libraries in France 

The public library system of France 
has been developed largely through 
the inspiration received originally from 
an American and that our own Benja- 
min Franklin. 

About the middle of the last century 
there came to the fore a remarkable 
Frenchman, M. Girard, who was what 
we would term in America a self made 
man. 

After he had reached maturity and 
accumulated a fortune he made the 
unique discovery that there were certain 
riches which money could not buy, and 
that the fruits of intellect were not to 
be had in the market for sous. 

Having earned his leisure, he pre- 
sented himself at the Conservatory of 
arts and trades and for eight years assid- 
uously devoted himself to the lectures 
and other opportunities of an educa- 
tional nature presented by that institu- 
tion. So great was his appreciation of 
what he himself had learned, and his 
gratitude for the opportunity presented 
by such an institution, that he set to work 
to see if in some way he could not evolve 
a plan by which the course offered by 
this institution might be exte'tided 
throughout the rural districts of France. 

He discovered that the nearest ap- 
proach to it would be a placing of col- 
lections of good books at convenient 
places throughout the provinces, and 
with the energy thai had brought him 
success in business life, he applied to 
various people of power and position 
and succeeded in mteresting them in 
his project of the formation of an asso- 
ciation called the Franklin society for 
the founding of public libraries, in rec- 
ognition of the appreciation of the 
work done by Franklin along similar 
lines in America. 

This society has been back of the 
popular library movement in France 
from that time until now. Still the 
libraries are not free libraries in the 
sense in which we understand the term 
in America. A certain amount of sub- 
scription is levied on the people using 
them. At the same time the society 
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has been the recipient of gifts from 
various sources, and in its early days 
did a remarkable work. 

The lack of general education among 
the common people of France has been 
a great drawback to the progress of the 
work, but the society has done a great 
deal to improve this state of affairs and 
its work in interesting the people in 
books of a helpful nature has been quite 
as great as that of selection of books 
and their circulation. 

The society has been the means, too, 
of interesting many municipalities in 
the support of libraries in their midst 
and in many ways has contributed to 
the general upbuild of library senti- 
ment. 

The schools of the country, particu- 
larly the secondary and higher schools 
are generally well supplied with libraries 
of various kinds, and editions of classics, 
the best manuals in science, and the 
most recent and authoritative critical 
works are supplied promptly and in 
good editions. 

The late Charles A. Cutter was an 
enthusiastic admirer of the Franklin 
society of France and his strong influ- 
ence in the early days of the A. L. A. 
did much to propagate the idea of 
supervision and cooperation as it was 
carried on in France under the Frank- 
lin society into the ideas and plans in 
the growth of American libraries. 

These libraries have had a most re- 
markable growth, particularly in the 
last 25 years, their circulation in a recent 
year exceeding over two millions. 
These libraries are altogether practical 
and are built up with the idea of making 
them particularly useful to mechanics 
and laborers. 

In acquiring new books, literary curi- 
osity, edition de luxe and the like are 
excluded. Expensive works along scien- 
tific and literary lines are placed on the 
shelves, but they are used only in the 
library. 

Strange as it may seem, while the 
majority of the users of the library do 
not belong to the educated class and 
are not fully appreciative of the value 
of books, the percentage of loss is ex- 



tremely low and the small damage in 
handling is remarkable. 

The figures of the library show that 
the poorest and most populous sections 
of the city furnish the larger portion of 
the readers. There is an unusually large 
demand for books relating to the arts 
and sciences. The circulation of music 
is confined to pieces and songs and not 
to the literature of the art. 

Great pride is taken in the libraries 
as such by the people of means, and it 
is a common occurrence for the library 
to receive gifts of considerable value 
from people who have accumulated 
means without much position, probably 
following in the footsteps, as far as 
they are able, of M, Girard. 

The great number of students from 
America who have studied and who 
have used the B blioth^que Nationale, 
and the number of times it has been 
described in various periodicals, makes 
any extended notice of it here unnec- 
essary. It holds its place supremely as 
the largest library in the world, in one 
instance being credited with having 
40 miles of shelving. The value of 
its contents is unsurpassed by any 
other collection. Its rules and regula- 
tions are unique, and much of the ad- 
miration felt by visitors for the valu- 
able collection it contains is lessened 
by the hardships and diflficulties to be 
endured in coming in contact with its 
contents. J. H. P. 



The Society for the promotion of engi- 
neering education has issued a reprint of 
the report of a committee of its mem- 
bers appointed to compile a list of tech- 
nical and engineering books suitable for 

Eublic library purposes. This list may 
e had on request and four cents for 
postage, by addressing C. A. Waldo, 
secretary, Lafayette, Ind. 



Marie L. Shedlock, the London story 
teller, is to be in Chicago for the month 
of December, and is to give a course of 
five lectures on the Art of story telling 
at the Chicago kindergarten institute. 
It is the same course that she gave at 
the Carnegie library in Pittsburg. 
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After passing through a season of 
fire and water, Public Libraries is 
ready again to meet the wants and 
wishes of its loyal constituency. We 
take this opportunity to express sincere 
appreciation of the kindness and sym- 
pathy shown by our friends in our mis- 
Fortune, as it was impossible to respond 
to each one personally. 

Much of the material sent to us for 
publication during the past summer be- 
came out of date before opportunity 
arrived to use it, and in each instance 
we wish to express our appreciation of 
this interest also, and to say again that 
we desire every library worker to con- 
tribute as far as he will to our effort to 
help forward the library cause 

Libraries here and elsewhere — The pres- 
entation in Public Libraries for this 
month of a general view of the library 
rogress of various countries seemed a 
tting thing to do in view of the occa- 
sion of the national educational exhib- 
its to be seen at the World's fair at St 
Louis. Surely, if slowly, the thought 
is taking shape and expression that the 
provision for education by the state is 
not sufficient nor complete when the 
highest institutions have been provided 
and eauipped. Thought for the less 
favored and less self-reliant in the up- 
ward struggle toward higher develop- 
ment and greater intelligence in the im- 
mediate locality is actively at work. 
Popular forms of education are multiply- 
ing more rapidly now than ever before, 
and the idea is growing in the minds of 
state as well as of individuals that it is 
quite as necessary, if not more so, that 
provision be made for the advantage of 
the dull or disappointed, whose hope of 
higher opportunities at college or uni- 



versity is slight or nil, as for the minority 
of the more fortunate for whom nature 
and the state have already made ample 
provision. 

In the line of this thought has grown 
the library through its various stages 
and phases until the free circulating li- 
brary with all its ramifications has come 
to be a center toward which the minds 
of all the world are slowly but surely 
turning. The farthermost places of 
the earth and the islands of the sea re- 

[)ort progress. The result will not be 
ong in coming to be counted among 
the forces to be reckoned with in future 
years. Those who have watched and 
known the conditions as they have de- 
veloped since the World's fair of 1893 
realize what tremendous strides upward 
have been taken by the library in the 
mind and estimation of the whole world 
since then. And what wonderful growth 
in the institution and its relations since 
then. 

The enthusiastic recruit to the ranks 
of intelligent librarianship sometimes 
becomes discouraged at the seemingly 
unjustifiable hindrances to be met in the 

f)ath of his efTorts, and it must be con- 
essed that sometimes his impatience is 
justifiable. But at the same time, when 
one realizes the distance covered and 
difficulties surmounted in the past, there 
is large room for rejoicing over what has 
been accomplished. The future is full 
of promise if also crowded with thought- 
ful problems. Those who were indiffer- 
ent, not to say opponent to library ex- 
tension in many quarters 10 years ago, 
are today, in many cases, warm friends 
and supporters of the free library move- 
ment. Lack of knowledge, of apprecia- 
tion, of personal fitness still abound, but 
these qualities sooner or later disappear 
where the relation to the library move- 
ment continues for any length of time 
and are to be found more largely in the 
new material. In due time the library 
spirit has its effect on this, too, and so 
the good work goes on. 

We hope the account given in our 
pages will meet the approval of our 
readers and will furnish interest and 
material for future reference. A 
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prompt response to the request for ma- 
terial was given in almost every case, 
but subsequent results have shown that 
here also as in other things *'the spirit 
is willing but the flesh is weak." How- 
ever, there is so much that is interesting 
in what has been sent, and we feel sure 
that a careful perusal of these pages 
will be quite worth while. 

It may not be out of place to urge 
favorable action by the A. L. A. on 
the invitation from Oregon for 1905. 
Though the west coast is far in miles 
from the east, the value of the trip for 
everyone concerned can not be meas- 
ured by cost. 

Librarians of all people need the 
broad view that is gained by travel and 
acquaintance. Doubtless satisfactory 
rates can be secured if properly man- 
aged, and most librarians can meet them 
if due notice is given. Miss Marvin of 
Wisconsin writes of the matter: 

I most sincerely hope the A. L. A. will go to 
Portland for 1905. 1 have just been to Poriland 
and found everything so attractive and full of 
interest that I am sure the librarians would gain 
greatly by having the meeting there. The 
exposition grounds are beautiful, the Portland 
hotel is one of the finest in the country, and 
there are so many interesting trips near there. 
Do stir up some of the other people. They will 
probably thinR it is a long way, but it is worth it. 

Cornelia Marvin. 

Books for Librarians — The discussion 
and earnest work of the committee of 
the Keystone state library association 
has borne fruit at the hands of O. H. 
Thomson, librarian of the branch library 
at Wagner institute, Philadelphia, in 
the splendid classified and annotated 
catalog of the prose fiction in the library 
of which he has charge. The catalog 
comprises about 4900 titles included un- 
der 26 classes logically arranged so that 
the least amount of difficulty arises in 
tracing material wanted. A very valu- 
able feature is the index to nearly 1800 
characters mentioned in the various nov- 
els, giving page in the catalog where the 
name may be found. In this, one won- 
ders why an additional index figure 
would not have been warranted as aid 
in locating the name on the page given. 

The notes are short but clear and 



will be specially welcome to busy 
searchers for the elusive personages in 
fiction. This volume will prove a very 
helpful tool in every reference room, 
particularly in those which help news- 
paper people to *'locate material." 

The edition is limited to 500 copies, 
a seemingly inadequate number, and 
may be had from the Free library, Phil- 
adelphia, at Si. 25 a volume 

The long looked for Index to poetry 
and recitation promised some time ago 
by A. C. McClurg & Co. is now on the 
market. It is truly worth waiting for, 
and librarians will feel repaid in its 
possession. It includes over 30,000 
titles from 369 books, arranged under 
titles, authors, and first lines, to which is 
appended a classified arrangement of 
titles of poems, etc., suitable for special 
days. The volume is attractive m pa- 
per, type, and binding, and is altogether 
a desirable volume for libraries, schools, 
and those interested in poetry and reci- 
tation. 

Another valuable addition to library 
handbooks is the booklet entitled Small 
school libraries, issued by G. M. Wal- 
ton, librarian of the Michigan State nor- 
mal college, Ypsilanti. It is a compila- 
tion of the information given the stu- 
dents from the normal school who are 
in charge of school libraries, and who 
have asked for practical suggestions, 
from time to time, as to the best means 
of caring for their collections of books. 
It is plain, simple, and to the point, and 
will undoubtedly prove a helpful guide 
to its users. 

A very helpful list of books for a 
children's library has been prepared by 
May H. Prentice and Effie L. Power, 
instructors in the Cleveland normal 
school. The selection of the books was 
made in behalf of the Cleveland normal 
school, and has been approved by the 
Cleveland public library. The books 
are arranged according to their suita- 
bility for the eight grades, and a good 
annotation is given each volume, speci- 
fying the character of the work, its chief 
points, or some particular object to be 
gained by its use. 
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Libraries in Japan ♦ 

According to the statistics of 1902, 
there are in this country I govern- 
ment library, 20 public libraries,. and 46 
private libraries. Among the books 
collected, those for public perusal are 
820,670 in number, of which 751,278 are 
Japanese and Chinese and 70,392 are 
European and American works. The 
great majority of these books belong 
to the government library. 

In our country, the practice of col- 
lecting books has not been confined to 
scholars only, but among those nobles 
and grandees who had a propensity for 
reading there were many who paid 
attention to amassing books; but only 
the favored few had access to these. 
There were scarcely any librariesopened 
to the public at large, and these were 
cjuite insignificant. In 1872, the Tokyo 
library was established by the Bureau of 
museums in the department of educa- 
tion. This is the origin of the present 
Imperial library. But the earliest li- 
brary opened to the public was the 
Shusho-m established in Kyoto the fol- 
lowing year. Regulations relating to 
the establishment of libraries were 
drawn up in 1881. Since that time it 
has been found necessary to encourage 
the foundation of libraries in order to 
facilitate the work of education. In 
1899, was issued the law concerning li- 
braries, which granted to any body 
public and private the right of establish- 
ing a library at any place throughout 
the country. The provisions of the law 
concerning the establishment and clos- 
ing are the same as those for the estab- 
lishment and closing of middle schools. 

The chief and clerks of a public li- 
brary are appointed by the governor of 
the district, and their treatment is simi- 
lar to that of instructors and clerks of 
hannin rank. Public libraries are al- 
lowed not only to charge fees for read- 
ing, but also to establish endowment 
funds and collect contributions from 
the people of the district. 

According to the statistics of 1902, 

• Extract from the Report on Ja|>anese education, [ire- 
parcd for Louisiana Purchase exp isiti )n. By request. 



the number of libraries at that date was 
I government, 20 public, and 46 pri- 
vate libraries. The total number of the 
days on which they were opened to the 
public was 14,748, the average for one 
library being 210, which is equal to the 
number of working days of schools be- 
longing to the intermediate education. 
Among these libraries only a few are 
well equipped, all the rest being on a 
small scale. The average number of 
readers in one library is 10 every day, 
most of them being students and teach- 
ers. As it has been stated above, libra- 
ries are as yet very few, and their in- 
fluence upon general education is very 
limited. But the number rose from 30 
in 1897 to 49 in 1901, and every year 
new ones are started by private people 
as well as school organizations, from the 
Ken* down to villages. Their impor- 
tance is keenly felt and it will not be 
long before they become one of the most 
important factors in popular education. 

The Osaka library, established by 
the Osaka-Fu, the Yamaguchi-Ken li- 
brary, established by the perfecture of 
the same name, and the Ohashi library, 
a private library, were recently estab- 
lished, and are not included in the above 
statistics. The Osaka public library 
and Ohashi private library are among 
the best equipped. The former was 
founded by Sumitomo Kichizaemon, a 
millionaire living in Osaka, at the cost 
of 200,000 yen and was offered to Osaka- 
Fu, which has undertaken to provide 
for its maintenance. It was opened to 
the public at the beginning of this year 
and is working as an important aid to 
general education. The latter was 
started in July, 1902. The founder had 
attained rare success within the com- 
paratively short period of a little over a 
dozen years as a publisher and book- 
seller. He spent a considerable sum in 
establishing this library for the benefit 
of the reading public of Tokyo. Un- 
fortunately he died soon after its foun- 
dation. The average number of readers 
in this institution is over 240 a day. 
The number of books has reached 

*"Fu" and "Ken" rorrespf)nd to the French perfec- 
tures. Thev are subdivided into "Gun" or Cantons. 
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50,0CX)and is still increasing. It is pleas- 
ant to note that there is a tendency 
among our rich men to spend their 
money in founding public institutions of 
that kind. 

The Imperial librar}', the only gov- 
ernment library in Japan, is the most 
perfect in its plan and equipment. It 
contains 171,890 Japanese and Chinese 
and 45,304 European and American 
books, making a total of 219^194, of 
which the public has free access to 165,- 
000 Japanese and Chinese and 45,000 
western volumes. The number of the 
books of reference and of those that 
can be taken out is increasing year after 
year, and new and rare Chinese and 
Korean works have lately been added 
to the collections. The total number 
of days open to the public is about 332 
annually. The number of readers has 
been constantly increasing since the 
China-Japan war. In 1903 it was nearly 
144,000, the daily average being 432. 

The number of persons allowed to 
take the books out of the library is not 
less than 3500. In this way, this library 
is unequaled, not only in giving benefit 
to the general public, but also in serv- 
ing as a source of learning to scholars, 
students, officials, etc. Indeed, the ma- 
jority of the reading public of Tokyo is 
directly or indirectly benefited by it. 

This library was established by the 
department of education in April, 1872, 
under the name of Tokyo library. After 
having undergone many changes, it was 
enlarged after the China-Japan war to 
keep pace with the progress of educa- 
tion and the general expansion of the 
resourcesof the country. In April, 1901, 
its name was changed to the Imperial li- 
brary, and it was reorganized, and thus 
the foundation of our national library 
was laid at last. After careful study of 
the plans of various library buildings in 
Europe and America, the construction 
of the new building was started. It is 
probably owing to the influence of this 
library that libraries are increasing by 
degrees to the great advantage of edu- 
cation; and when the new building is 
finished and the plan of the library is 



extended, it is hoped that its influence 
will be even greater. 

Schools, whether public or private, 
belonging to higher education, have li- 
braries of their own for the use of pro- 
fessors and students. As these libraries 
have no relation to popular education 
or the education of the public in gen- 
eral, and have been organized with a 
view to the branches of study taught in 
those schools, books collected in them 
are principally such as bear directly on 
these branches of science. The largest 
and best regulated of these attached li- 
braries is the one belonging to the Im- 
perial university of Tokyo. At the end 
of the year 1901, the number of the 
Japanese and Chinese books was about 
200,oooand that of European and Ameri- 
can books was 130,300, total 330,000. 
The number of western books is nearly 
twice that of the books in the govern- 
ment library mentioned before. Those 
amassed by theCollegeof agriculture are 
16,000 Japanese and Chinese books and 
12,000 European and American books, 
making the total of 28,000, which, added 
to the books in the university library, 
makes a total of over 350,000 books. 

Next in importance to the Tokyo uni- 
versity library come those belonging to 
the Imperial university of Kyoto and 
the Tokyo higher normal school. Be- 
sides these there are large collections of 
books in the libraries belonging to the 
imperial household and the cabinet, 
some of which are very valuable. The 
nucleus of the library of the cabinet was 
the books constituting the Momiji-yama 
library established by Tokugawa Sho- 
gun, which, together with the books 
added afterwards, make 365,000 Japa- 
nese, 176,000 Chinese, and 83,000 west- 
ern books, amounting to the magnificent 
total of 624,000 books in all, greatly sur- 
passing those possessed by the libraries 
before mentioned. Some of the libra- 
ries belonging to other departments 
contain a great number of books, but as 
they can be read only by a few people 
and are not accessible to the public, such 
libraries are of very little value as pub- 
lic libraries. There are many private 
libraries owned by people of wealth. 
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Public Library Conditions in South 
Africa* 

Bertram L. Dyer, librarian of Kimberley 

So far back as 1818 Cape Colony had 
established a public library whose funds 
were derived from a tax upon wine, its 
then principal product. In the words 
of the proclamation, the design of the 
government of the Cape was "to lay the 
foundation of a system which shall place 
the means of knowledge within the 
reach of the youth of this remote corner 
of the globe, and bring within their reach 
what the most eloquent of ancient writ- 
ers has considered to be one of the first 
blessings of life — home education." 

The wine tax was diverted to the gen- 
eral funds of the colony in 1825, and a 
pittance of ;^^300 per annum paid out of 
It for a couple of years, until in 1827 the 
tax was repealed, and the library handed 
over to a committee, thus ceasing in 
effect to be a public library under state 
control. Not till 1862 did the govern- 
ment of the Cape again contribute 
toward the up-keep of the library, but in 
that year the sum of ;^"6oo was granted 
toward its maintenance, and grants have 
been made ever since. 

Early subscription libraries there were 
in Cape Colony beside thatof Cape Town 
taken over from the state about 1830, for 
Swellendam established her library in 
1838, George hers in 1840, and Graaff- 
Reinet hers in 1847. There is an amus- 
ing passage in a letter of Molteno's 
which he addressed to his mother in 
London in 1844, which forms a curious 
commentary on the library facilities en- 
joyed by the metropolis of England and 
thatof Cape Colony. He writes: I much 
wish you could obtain a proper account 
of the Cape, perhaps you may be able 
to get the loan of a recent work; there 
are several. If you were so fortunate 
as we are at the Cape in having a pub- 
lic library of 30,000V. to resort to, you 
would experience no difficulty in this 
respect. 

In 1862, Cape Colony, as we have seen, 
again provided public funds forherCape 

♦Taken by request of the author from liis paper before 
the S. A. A. A. S., April 5, 1904, on Public library systems. 



Town library, and in 1874 an ordinance 
was published giving the regulations 
under which public funds would be 
granted to libraries throughout the col- 
ony on the pound for pound principle. 

Natal in 185 1 founded her first library, 
and at the present time has a somewhat 
similar system of grants in aid — a system 
which has very recently been adopted by 
the governments of the Orange river and 
Transvaal colonies. 

In South Africa the subscribers elect 
the committee, generally 12 in number, 
while there are usually trustees repre- 
senting the municipality and the gov- 
ernment, and there is a government in- 
spection of accounts. 

Cape Colony has nine large libraries 
in her principal towns receiving special 
grants and about 100 receiving pound for 
pound grants from the government to 
the extent of ;^9000 annually, having an 
annual income from 9438 subscribers, and 
421,731 books in stock. Many libraries 
received small municipal grants in ad- 
dition, but the main support of the li- 
braries was from subscriptions. Natal, 
Durban, and Pietermaritzburg have large 
libraries of thirteen and fourteen thou- 
sand books each, and many smaller li- 
braries supported mainly by subscrip- 
tions from the actual users of them, and 
from grants on the pound for pound 
system, but the most pleasing feature 
of which is the fact that almost every 
municipality, no matter how small, con- 
tributes out of municipal revenues to 
the library up-keep. In Rhodesia the 
library at Bulawayo is similarly helped, 
as is also the library of Bloemfontein, 
in the Orange river colony. The for- 
mer library contains 5370 books, and 
with the Salisbury library constitutes the 
whole library provision of Rhodesia. 
In the Orange river colony there are li- 
braries in process of formation at Lady- 
brand and Smithfield, but as yet little 
has been done to take advantage of the 
new library regulations. In the Trans 
vaal the Government library of Pretoria 
has 24,000 books and 1040 subscribers, 
while Johannesburg has 15,130 books 
to its 1480 subscribers, and issues over 
53,000 books annually — the largest turn- 
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over in proportion to stock of any South 
African library. Libraries exist at nine 
other centers in the Transvaal, but all of 
these are practically only in the initial 
stages, and are practically still in proc- 
ess of formation. Of these the largest 
is Cape Town with 100,000 books. The 
total number of books in all the libra- 
ries in the colony is not half a million. 
Natal has 20 libraries — or rather she 
had, because some were unfortunately 
destroyed in the late war. 

Gifts of libraries to South Africa are 
hard to find, though the noWe bequests 
and gifts of the Savage family to Port 
Elizabeth deserve special mention. But 
apart from the Dessinian bequest to 
Cape Town, the gift of Sir George Grey 
also to Cape Town, the gift of ;£^ioooby 
Mr Hiddingh, and certain legacies also 
to Cape Town, the Gibberd gift of ;£^iooo 
to East London, and the MacFarlanegift 
of Kimberley, I am unable to 

trace any others, except **one consider- 
able bequest" to Grahamstown, whose 
library also received the balance of a 
Kafir war fund that now produces some 
£140 annually. The Victoria memorial 
library at Salisbury, Rhodesia, and the 
Scott Turner library at Umtata, should 
perhaps be mentioned here also. 

The Cape government has made spe- 
cial grants in aid of the building of li- 
braries. 

Recently I tried to test the work that 
we were doing in Kimberley by compar- 
ing it with that which was being done 
by equal-sized public libraries at home. 
Taking the average, I found in Great 
Britain that a population of 84,000 per- 
sons had a library income of ;£^i8i2, a 
stock of 28,000 books, and issued 73 
per cent of fiction out of a total annual 
issue of 1 36,000 books. Kimberley, with 
its population of 15,000 whites, spent 
last year upwards of ^2000 on its library, 
possessed 26,000 books, and issued 75 
per cent of fiction out of a total of 40,- 
000. If you reduce these figures to the 
average per unit of the population you 
find that Kimberley spent 2s. I id. per 
head on the library, while the average 
for the 20 home libraries was only 5d. 
per head. If we turn to America we 



find Boston spending 3s. per head, and 
other towns considerably more. 

But what Boston spends annually on 
her library per head of her population is 
found by the government, and we must 
compare her 3s. with only 7.2d. of our 
2s. I id. in Kimberley, for the Cape gov- 
ernment only gives us 5.6d. and our 
municipality only i.6d., our local sub- 
scribers paying in themselves for the 
privilege of using the library a sum 
equal to 12. 7d. per head of the whole 
population of the town, while our do- 
nations from the De Beers Company 
have equaled 4d. per head of the popu- 
lation in every recent year. 

Equally remarkable is the number of 
books read in Kimberley if you consider 
that we have no leisured community 
there, but that we are mostly people en- 
gaged in hard and laborious work all 
day, for last year we issued 2^3 books 
to each unit of our population as com- 
pared with only i^ books per head in 
the average of the 20 towns with libra- 
ries on the whole rather larger than ours. 

Turning to the libraries themselves 
we find that in America the reference 
departments are small — the books are 
nearly all available for home reading. 
In England the reverse is the case, the 
reference being frequently larger than 
the lending department. In South Af- 
rica we frequently adopt the happy 
medium by putting our books in the ref- 
erence section and permitting their issue 
on special signature form. The use 
made of the reference departments is 
difficult to show in comparison, because 
it is most unusual in South Africa to 
keep records of consultations in this de- 
partment, but it is noteworthy that Man- 
chester, which has only a third of the 
population of Chicago, has three times 
as many readers in its reference library. 

Out here school libraries in connection 
with the larger public libraries are hardly 
known, but the magnificent provision 
which the Cape education department 
makes for the encouragement of libra- 
ries in its schools is such as to relieve 
the library board of much responsibility, 
though school libraries would be helped 
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and not hindered by closer relationship 
with the public libraries. 

The use of the library rooms by the 
literary clubs and societies of the towns 
is practically unknown in South Africa, 
except at Cape Town, but a change 
seems imminent, and Johannesburg 
promises to lead the way in a welcome 
innovation which will make the library 
the home of all literary movements in 
its vicinity. Other towns are wonder- 
ing if they also can not make the **dry 
bones of the valley" living forces to the 
young people of the town. 

Out here branch libraries are practi- 
cally unknown, each little village prefer- 
ring independence to relationship with 
the one large library of a district, but I 
believe that the solution of the South 
African library problem will very largely 
be found in the linking up of the smaller 
libraries with the larger, and an efficient 
system of interchange. The only effect- 
ive branch library that 1 know in South 
Africa is that of Kenilworth attached to 
Kimberley,and this is maintained by the 
liberality of the De Beers Company for 
its employees, and constitutes at this 
moment the only public library in South 
Africa which in all departments is free 
and open toall the residents of the place 
which contains it. 

In our South African library system 
one of the best features is the way that 
the government grant aids to establish 
and fosters the growth of libraries in 
places that would be deemed too petty 
to have a library in Great Britain or 
America, unless in England they pos- 
sessed a Verney as landowner, in Scot- 
land were the birthplace of a celebrity, 
or in America were chosen as recipient 
of a millionaire's gift. These libraries, 
frequently poor, generally isolated, only 
need linking up with the larger libra- 
ries to produce a library system that is 
unequaled. 

Age limits are practically unknown 
in South Africa. 

Except at Cape Town, Bulawayo, and 
the reference department at Kimberley, 
I am unaware of any attempt at scien- 
tific classification in South Africa, yet it 
is little to be doubted that the Dewey 



or Decimal system is making headway 
both in England and in America and 
will also be adopted in South Africa — 
thus enabling all libraries to adopt a 
uniform system. 

In South Africa we fear to impose 
fines for fear that we shall lose subscrip- 
tions. 

Reliable statistics as to hours in South 
African libraries are not available. 
Many libraries here are apparently Open 
1 1 hours a day for six days a week (and 
some hours on Sunday too) with only a 
staff of one, but so many of the South 
African libraries are open i^ithout any 
staff at all, except the kindly person 
who drops in once a week to set things 
straight, that without a personal ac- 
quaintance with each it were hard to 
draw any conclusion. The same remark 
would apply to the salaries paid in South 
Africa to librarians, for the average 
amount paid in salaries in the country 
is not £20 per annum. Outside Cape 
Town, Port Elizabeth, Kimberley, Dur- 
ban, Pietermaritzburg, and Johannes- 
burg, the total salaries paid in any one 
library do not exceed £2^0 per annum. 

More often than not the American li- 
brary is a club for the reading of new 
books - frequently only of new novels. 
I fear that the same charge may with 
truth be leveled against many a South 
African library, and though Kimberley 
does its share in this respect, it is not 
quite so bad as Sir Frederick Young 
pictured it, for we certainly do not issue 
a greater percentage of fiction than any 
other library — indeed it would be hard 
for any library to beat Johnny Gilpin's 
Edmonton in this respect, which issues 
98 per cent according to the last avail- 
able figures. But though English libra- 
ries do circulate much fiction, there is 
yet set before the libraries of the old 
country a very lofty ideal, and they do 
attempt a great deal of educational 
work. 

This is true of but few of the Ameri- 
can libraries, for the majority of these are 
run on business lines and on these lines 
alone. There is less formality about 
the better libraries of the States — less 
red tape — and in all there is an attempt 
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on the part of the library to reach down 
to the special needs of the people. The 
library seeks to be the center of literary 
feeling in the town; it seeks to attract 
the children and to lead them into the 
use of better books. 

The South African libraries can with 
advantage adopt the best points of both 
systems. We should attract the public 
and not attempt to discipline it; but yet 
we should endeavor to lead the younger 
generation toward the right use of the 
best books. 

The American and British peoples are 
not exactly alike, and our South African 
public probably differs from both; for 
example, American productive scholar- 
ship is far less than British, while South 
African can hardly be said to have come 
into existence. The sale of popular 
books is tremendous in America, less in 
Great Britain, and small indeed in South 
Africa. American libraries seek the 
rather to be recreative than educational, 
British libraries to be educational rather 
than recreative; South African are at 
present more recreative than educa- 
tional, yet the enormous impulse that 
was given and is given to American 

f)rogress by her school system has been 
argely helped by her library system. 

The South African uses the library as 
a sort of occasional club; he takes his 
recreative reading from it, and some 
other moresolid mental pabulum, but he 
is usually a very busy man whose ideas 
are focussed rather round his bank-book 
than his library books, and he more 
often than not is quite content to leave 
all serious reading and recreative study 
to that middle or old age which he de- 
voutly hopes shall find him dwelling out 
of Africa. Yet his women-folk use the 
library a great deal, and his boys and 
girls are accustomed in the schools to a 
right appreciation of books, and as they 
grow up they ought not to be permitted 
to grow out of the custom and the use 
of them. Home education is the watch- 
word of the public library in South Af- 
rica, in the hope that not one child who 
has passed through its schools may re- 
main out of touch with a literary store- 
house. 



Libraries in New South Wales 

Margatet Winclejer, Public library of New 
South Wales, Australia 

In regard to library conditions in the 
state of New South Wales, with its pop- 
ulation of nearly a million and a half, it 
can be briefly stated that the free public 
library has not been recognized as one of 
the necessary institutions of municipal 
life. Among the municipalities near 
Sydney, libraries have been formed in 
15. These are authorized by the Mu- 
nicipalities act, which confers the power 
to levy a special rate for a library, and 
authorizes councils to establish free 
libraries. Clause 142 provides that a 
grant of ;^ioo from the consolidated 
revenue may be made for the purchase 
of books if 300 persons can avail them- 
selves of the books, and £200 if 1000 

Cersons can ; but it is obligatory that the 
ooks remain in the library, so they are 
only available for reference use. 

There are 375 libraries throughout 
the state which are subsidized by the 
government at the rate of 10 shillings 
in the pound, that is to say the govern- 
ment gives to the library one-half the 
sum raised by subscriptions and other 
means. As many of these libraries are 
in lonely bush townships, and the Me- 
chanics' institutes, of which they in 
many cases form a part, are centers of 
social intercourse, it happens in some 
instances that all the subsidy is not ex- 
pended in the purchase of books. 

The center of library activity in the 
state is the Public library of New South 
Wales. This library had its origin in 
the Free public library; was established 
Oct. I, 1869, when the buildings and 
books of the Australian subscription li- 
brary, which was founded in 1856, were 
purchased by the government. During 
1886-1887, considerable additions were 
made to the library building, and it was 
to a large extent rebuilt; the new wing 
was opened in April, 1890. During 1895 
the name Free library was changed to 
Public library of New South Wales. In 
December, 1899, the library was incor- 
porated, and a statutory endowment of 
£2000 per annum for the purchase of 
books was granted. 
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The library is controlled by a board 
of trustees appointed by the govern- 
ment. In 1877 the lending branch was 
established; in June, 1899, on account 
of cramped conditions, this department, 
with the newspaper room, was moved 
to the Queen Victoria market building. 

During 1899 David Scott Mitchell 
made his first donation of 10,024V. and 
50 pictures, and intimated his inten- 
tion to bequeath to the Public library 
his unrivaled Australian collection with 
adequate endowment, to be kept sepa- 
rately and known as the Mitchell li- 
brary. 

There are 162,560V. in the Public li- 
brary, grouped as follows: Reference 
library, 127,707V.; lending branch, 28,- 
959V., of which 5548 are fiction; country 
boxes, 5900V. In 1903, 6514V. were 
added, of these 1899 were gifts and 294 
were acquired through the Copyright 
act. 

Books may be borrowed by individ- 
uals, country libraries. Mechanics' insti- 
tutes, and groups of students in the 
country districts, free of charge. In 
1903. Ii6,668v. were issued to libraries 
in 138 country towns; 547V. were sent 
to nine different light-houses, and 596V. 
were lent to 60 individual students. 

The reading-room is open on week 
days from 10 till 10 o'clock, and on 
Sundays from 2 till 6 o'clock. The at- 
tendance on week days in 1903 num- 
bered 674,183, and on Sundays 8106. 

Departmental and official libraries in 
Sydney are as follows: 

Volumes 

National art gallery 347 
Attorney-general and justice department 7,500 
Botanic gardens 3.53S 
Public instruction 301 
Mines department 7,982 
Navigation department 200 
Sydney observatory 8,500 
Parliamentary library * 40,756 

Comptroller general of prisons 26,063 
Statistician's office 1,260 
Technical college 4,706 
Public works department 3»727 

Other libraries of value and useful- 
ness are as follows: 

Volumes 

Engineering association of New South 
Wales 600 

Royal Geographical Society of Aus- 
tralia 1,000 



Law institute of New South Wales 5,523 

United grand lodge of masons i,oco 

Australian museum 11,431 
Pharmaceutical society of New South 

Wales 600 

St Paul's college 3,824 
United service institute of New South 

Wales 1,286 

University of Sydney 59,000 

Women's college 878 
Royal society of New South Wales 

Libraries have been established in 
many of the state schools. 



The Imperial Library at Calcutta, 
India 

The library was opened by Lord 
Curzon, on Jan. 30, 1903, between which 
date and the end of the year, 212 1 per- 
manent readers* tickets were issued to 
the public, in addition to 166 tickets for 
one day, and 109 for periods ranging be- 
tween two days and one year. A total 
of 15,093 readers made use of the read- 
ing-room during the first ii months. It 
may be inferred from the low average 
number of requisitions for books not on 
the open shelves that the majority of 
visitors are either students reading for 
examinations or persons looking up 
casual references. There are, however, 
among the readers a small band of ear- 
nest and capable students, and several 
books, besides articles in the more seri- 
ous reviews, have been the fruit of their 
labors in the library. The number of 
tickets issued is very encouraging, 
though the number of actual readers is 
not quite satisfactory. But the taste 
for reading and the habit of attending a 

f)ublic library have to be created. The 
ow average number of requisitions for 
books not on the open shelves is partly 
due to the scarcity of books. Those 
who resort to the Calcutta Imperial li- 
brary for the study of any special sub- 
ject or topic must be disappointed in 
not finding many of the books which 
are essential for their purposes. The 
fact is that the library has not yet be- 
come even a moderately adequate one 
for thorough and systematic study, and 
can not be said to be fully stocked in any 
branch of study. These defects will be 
remedied in the course of a few years. 
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Several persons have made gifts of a 
considerable number of books to the li- 
brary. 

The librarian gives instructions in 
German and French to a select few con- 
sisting mostly of pundits and holders of 
government scholarships. It is evident 
that the Imperial library has been very 
fortunate in its first librarian. 

Under the able and intelligent direc- 
tion of its present librarian, the newly 
established library is making good prog- 
ress. The librarian is at present en- 
gaged in selecting books and pamphlets 
from the collection of the Bengal sec- 
retariat which has been growing since 
1867, and contains a valuable collection 
of early Indian printed books and those 
published during the period of the last 
generation. It is absolutely necessary 
that the public library of the metropolis 
of India should contain a complete lit- 
erature about the country. 

At present the library hardly deserves 
the high-sounding name with which 
Lord Curzon has christened it; but in 
the course of time, under the fostering 
care of the government of India, it will 
grow into an institution worthy of its 
name and worthy of its position. It is 
not presumptous to hope that in the 
course of a hundred years the Calcutta 
Imperial library may be known as one 
of the richest collections of books in 
the world. — The Indian messenger. 



Honolulu Library and Reading Room 
Association 

Helen Louise Hillebrand, librarian Honolulu 
library 

It is with pleasure that I comply with 
the request of the editor of Public Li- 
braries to give to the library world in 
the United States some idea of what 
the Honolulu library is trying to do 
for the cause at "the cross roads of the 
Pacific" in one of "our new possessions." 

I have been in charge of the library 
here a little over a year, consequently I 
may not be as well prepared to tell you 
all that has been accomplished during 
the 25 years of its existence as the one 
who has served it faithfully for a long 



period, and lately resigned for a well- 
earned rest. 

It made a humble beginning in 1879, 
occupying the second floor of a business 
block in the city of Honolulu. Most of 
the books were donated by friends of 
the organization. Today its home is a 
modest one-story brick structure, cen- 
trally located in the heart of town, where 
the electric cars pass the door. There 
is a well-selected stock of over 17,000V. 

A large, light, airy reading-room is 
an attractive feature, with many of the 
current magazines and newspapers to be 
found upon the tables. Among them 
are daily or weekly newspapers from the 
principal cities of the mainland, viz.: 
New York, Chicago, Washington, New 
Orleans, Louisville, Boston, Springfield, 
and San Francisco. Our foreign neigh- 
bors are also well represented, with 
weekly publications from Auckland, 
Sydney, Queensland, Shanghai, and 
Yokohama. Our foreign readers are 
provided with papers in the French and 
German languages. For all of these we 
subscribe over S300 per annum; so that 
we aim to reach the different nationali- 
ties within our borders. This depart- 
ment of the library is open every day 
in the year from 9 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., 
and is free to everyone. It is well pat- 
ronized, and welcomes all visitors who 
come to this cosmopolitan city for a sea- 
son, as well as permanent residents 

Books may be drawn from the library, 
which is open at the same time as the 
reading-room, with the exception of 
Sundays and legal holidays, upon pay- 
ment of the subscription fee of 50 cents 
a month, which entitles a member to the 
use of two books at a time. 

It is only by means of the members' 
dues and an endowment fund that the 
existence of the library is made possible. 
With the exception of electric lights, 
water rates, and exemption from taxes, 
it receives no aid from the city. 

To the efforts and continued interest 
of a few public-spirited citizens is this 
organization due, and it deserves a bet- 
ter support than it has from the general 

Eublic. Its scope is necessarily restricted 
y lack of means. While Honolulu is 
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a city of 40,000 inhabitants, less than 
8000 of these are English-speaking peo- 
ple. The remainder, mostly Asiatics 
and fewer natives, can not be regarded 
in this connection. 

Those of the community who should 
contribute to its support, but do not, 
perhaps have libraries of their own or 
read chiefly periodical literature. The 
inducements offered by the public li- 
brary do not seem sufficient to be worth 
to them the small sum of $6 a year. 
Possibly they do not feel interested un- 
less they are able to find the latest nov- 
els at their disposal, as they can in the 
Booklover's library. 

In such a library as this conditions 
are quite different from those in a free 
lendmg library of any large city, and 
they must be met accordingly. To give 
one an idea of what is read here, books 
on philosophy, literature, science, and 
travel are greater favorites than history 
and biography. Of course the new, 
popular fiction is always in demand, as 
It is in any other lending library. 

Books are recommended for purchase 
by the auxiliary literary committee of 
the library, subject to the approval of a 
literary committee of three from the 
board of trustees, who are among the 
ablest men of the community, and who 
have long been connected with the in- 
stitution. 

The library has been at great disad- 
vantage in being so isolated, and con- 
sequently deprived of the valuable as- 
sistance obtained by intercourse whh 
other libraries, as to modern methods, 
etc. Until three years ago none of the 
books had been shelf-listed, and the 
catalog is not made according to rule. 
Even now the work is incomplete. I 
am endeavoring, with the help of an 
assistant, to finish what remains to be 
done, and it is not so small a task as to 
afford us any extra time for months to 
come. 

The cost of binding books here is 
considerable. The postage or freight 
on new books ordered from the main- 
land is quite an item with us, so that 
the discount allowed the library by pub- 
lishers scarcely more than covers the 



charges of transportation. Since an- 
nexation we are required to pay 25 per 
cent duty on all imported books, as this 
is not a free library. It hardly seems 
just, when there would be no such or- 
ganization were it not supported by sub- 
scriptions. 

A most important part of library 
work — that with the children— is barely 
attempted here yet, as there is neither 
the means nor the room to accommo- 
date them, with the exception of the 
high school pupils. They are allowed 
to draw books twice a week without 
payment of dues. Many more school 
children are anxious to enjoy this privi- 
lege. If we ever occupy a new and 
more commodious building, I hope to 
have all who wish to come. 

Though there are discouragements, 
and much to be done that we are unable 
to accomplish, there are compensations. 
We are not overworked, and conse- 
quently unfitted for what must be done 
every day. Our efforts are appreciated 
by most of our members. As for our 
board of trustees, I can not say enough 
of their kindly cooperation and inter- 
est in the institution, and what that 
means to the librarian. 

I should like to say something of the 
Hawaiian Historical society, though 
not immediately connected with the li- 
brary, it will some time be a valuable 
addition. This society was organized 
to preserve all literature relating to 
Hawaii and Polynesia, and to arouse 
and perpetuate interest in Hawaiian 
history, customs, and folk-lore. It pub- 
lishes papers'written by members of the 
society relating to these subjects. 

It owns a fine library of over 8oov , 
which occupies a room in the library 
building, and which is accessible only 
to its members. On its board of trus- 
tees are men long identified with the 
interests of the Hawaiian race, many of 
them • sons of the soil,' who have helped 
to make history. The dues are $1 a year. 

The Honolulu library sends a warm 
**aloha' to all members of the A. L. A., 
and extends to them a cordial invitation 
to \ isit, some day, the '*sunny shores" of 
Hawaii Nei. 
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National Educational Association 

Library department 

Notwithstanding the many outside 
attractions and the rather out of the 
way quarters provided for the meetings, 
the sessions of the Library department 
of the N. K. A. at St Louis, June 28 and 
30, 1904. were among the most success- 
ful and interesting meetings that have 
yet been held. 

The attendance was greater than could 
be expected and in proportion shows a 
creditable attendance compared with 
the other departments. 

The meetings were held in the Model 
library hall in the Missouri state build- 
ing. Dr N. C. Schaeffer presided. The 
general theme for the meeting was the 
Relation of the normal school in the 
matter of library training. The papers 
presented were along this line and the 
discussions followed. 

The first paper was presented by 
Theodore B. Noss, president of the State 
normal school, California, Pa. The key- 
note to his address was sounded when 
he said: The present tendency is to 
teach, not what the old century made 
customary, but what the new century 
finds necessary. For this reason the 
library at the present time assumes an 
importance as an educational force, 
never felt before. This is the result of 
various causes, such as the immense in- 
crease in the supply of good books in 
cheap form, the rapid increase of urban 
population, the disposition of men and 
municipalities to found libraries for 
public use, and especially*the recogni- 
tion of the fact that education should 
deal more with things of intrinsic inter- 
est and of larger meanings (such as 
may be found in literature, nature study, 
and art), and less with mere formal 
studies that have a more or less conven- 
tional value. Much of the pupil's time 
has been used in teaching him things 
which he will never need in geography, 
arithmetic, grammar, etc., and things 
which the teacher has never needed ex- 
cept for examination. The hungry child 
has asked for bread, and we have given 
him a stone. He has said to the teacher, 



What shall I do to be saved from failure 
and poverty and ignorance? The teach- 
er's reply has been. Make the verb 
agree with the subject in number and 
person; or. Multiply the numerators to- 
gether for a new numerator and the de- 
nominators for a new denominator. 

The pupil finds when he gets into 
real life that nobody cares for these 
pedantic niceties of the school, while 
everybody prizes and praises the very 
things the school neglected, such as 
strong interest in literature, music, art, 
physical health, and grace, speed, and 
skill in doing things worth doing, social 
accomplishments, and moral excellence. 

The discussion of Grace Salisbury, 
librarian of the State normal school, 
Whitewater, Wis., gave an account of 
the course of instruction in library 
methods offered by the State normal 
school at Whitewater, Wis. She gives 
the work to all entering pupils both in 
the normal department and the upper 
grades of the model school. 

The course is opened by an introduc- 
tion to the library as a whole with an 
explanation of classification with actual 

Eractice of finding and returning books, 
essons are given on various classes of 
reference books, the use of the indexes 
and various bibliographies. Students 
are also made familiar with the card 
catalog. 

Special attention is given to library 
organization to those familiar with the 
use of the library in order to acquaint 
them with the work of the librarian so 
that when they go into school as teach- 
ers they may know how to organize a 
library if necessary, or at least under- 
stand its administration. The classes 
meet once a week for 10 weeks, doing 
their practical work on the intervening 
days. The work is very simple and 
every paper and card is carefully cor- 
rected and returned. 

J. N. Wilkinson, president of the State 
normal school, Emporia, Kans., pointed 
out the duty of the normal school in re- 
lation to district libraries. In the course 
of his paper Mr Wilkinson pointed 
out that the training of librarians in 
normal schools is necessary to make 
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school district libraries effective. Many 
of the district school libraries are not 
now effective. A library may give poi- 
son instead of food. It may lead to 
habits of mental dissipation, and it may 
be so managed that the money it costs 
is worse than wasted. 

The district school library cannot be 
effective unless the teacher is able to 
take charge of it and attend to the dis- 
tribution and collection of the books. 

A certain amount of formality is 
necessary to secure appreciation for the 
library. The school must be trained 
into orderly habit in the use of books. 
If this is not done the library goes to 
destruction. A teacher cannot do this 
work without special training. The 
making of library knowledge and en- 
thusiasm general among normal school 
students is a most effective means of 
making district school libraries success- 
ful. Only when the library training 
given by normal schools has reached 
down to the district school will the 
duty of the normal schools to the dis- 
trict school have been fully discharged. 

Mabel Reynolds, librarian of the 
State normal school, Cheney, Wash., in 
discussing Mr Wilkinson's paper said: 
The people who teach and who do not 
come to the normal at all, may be 
reached through the county superin- 
tendents, the teachers' institutes, and 
through articles in the state teachers' 
journals, and reprints of these articles, 
or other circulars, sent to the teachers 
and county superintendents. 

The district school teachers should 
learn of the library movement in their 
own state, of the library legislation, the 
lists compiled by the state superintend- 
ents, if there are such, and of the way 
local conditions are being met by the 
most progressive district school lead- 
ers. This means that the normal 
school librarian must put herself in 
touch with the district schools of the 
state. She must see that all students 
who have the opportunity to use the 
normal library, and for many of them 
it is the first good collection of books 
they have ever used, get some definite 
book knowledge to use in their schools; 



get some library enthusiasm to make 
them eager to obtain books for their 
pupils, when they go out to teach. 

Normal students need to be provided 
with an opportunity to catch the library 
spirit. Visits to children's rooms in 
the public libraries, hearing talks given 
by the library assistants who work with 
the public schools, assisting at the loan 
desk when the children of the trainiog 
school draw books, reading of the ac- 
complished good in the library world 
as given in the articles in the j>eneral 
magazines; all these things may open a 
new world of possibilities to young 
people who are to teach the country 
schools. 

In the second day's session Clarence 
E. Meleney, associate superintendent 
of the city schools. New York, read a 
paper on the Place of the library in 
class instruction. He said the success 
of a library or of any school apparatus 
depends upon the method of its use, 
and the method depends upon the per- 
son in charge, whether librarian or 
teacher. A suitable class library is just 
as important as proper illustrative ap- 
paratus. 

A library that can be made useful 
and profitable, that can be readily man- 
aged by a successful teacher, and that 
will prove a delight to a class, should 
be selected upon a few fundamental 
principles; it must be limited in .the 
number of volumes; it must contain 
only books that the pupils can easily 
read. Each library should be distinctly 
a class library of the appropriate grade, 
and should not be duplicated in a 
higher grade. The pupils should un- 
derstand that it belongs to their class 
alone, and they should kno.v that an 
entirely new library— new to them— is 
awaiting them in the next higher class. 
There should be volumes enough in 
each library to satisfy the reasonable 
demands of all, beyond which the pub- 
lic library should be available for the 
use of the most ambitious or most 
studious readers. The books of the 
class library should be thoroughly and 
repeatedly read. The value of a book 
to a student is in its mastery. The 
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teacher should train his pupils to read 
a few books thoroughly rather than to 
read many books carelessly and super- 
ficially. I asked a young girl why she 
was reading Little women, and if she 
had read it before, to which she replied: 
Because I love it. I have read it twenty 
times, which I took to mean that she 
has read it many times. Good books 
should be read "twenty times" and a 
book that is not worth reading over 
and ove;* is not worth reading at all. 

A general discussion of the Value of 
the library in education was presented 
by Dr Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, Dr 
Canfield of New York, Mr Crunden of 
St Louis, and M. E. Ahern, editor of 
Public Libraries. 

The following resolutions were passed 
by the department: 

The Librar}^ department of the National edu- 
cational association urges teachers to study the 
best methods of using libraries in the subjects 
that are taught in the schools, and especially, to 
train pupils to choose widely and to read effect- 
ively the books that are to occupy their time. 

Tnis section, believing that teachers will ap- 
preciate the need of trained librarians, addresses 
to the teachers, of whose ^reat national conven- 
tion this section is a constituent part, an earnest 
appeal that they stand for the Special training 
ot librarians for all classes of library work. 

We believe that the efficiency of library work 
is unnecessarily hindered by the present postal 
rate on books, and we therefore urge upon con- 
gress the passage of the bill No. 4870, which 
provides for a pound rate on all Yxx^ks sent 
irorn a public library for library use. 

It is tne sense of this department that greater 
uniformity in library methods would be effective 
in bringing the benefit of library work to all 
classes of schools, and it is therefore recom- 
mended that the library department be author- 
ized to prepare a manual of library methods to 
be printed and distributed in the same manner 
as was in 1897, the report on the Relations of the 
public libraries to public schools. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1905: President, C. P. Carey, state 
superintendent of Wisconsin; vice pres- 
ident, J. N. Wilkinson, president state 
normal school, Emporia, Kans.; secre- 
tary, M. E. Ahern, editor of Public 
Libraries. " 



Bibliography of child study for 1903, 
by Louis N. Wilson, librarian, forms No. 
4 of Vol. I of the publications of Clark 
university library, Worcester, Mass. 



An Invitation to the A. L. A. for 1905 

The Library association of Portland, 
Ore., invites most earnestly the members 
of the A. L. A. to hold their twenty- 
seventh annual meeting in its city. In 
1895 L. A. stood upon the 

threshold of the great west at its meet- 
ing in Denver, and four years before 
that time the rocky barrier was crossed 
and California visited. The northwest, 
untrodden territory to the A. L. A. 
member, has a beauty and grandeur of 
its own as distinct from California as 
from the garden centers of the east. 
A week can be passed with great pleas- 
ure in the city of Portland. Excellent 
accommodations and comfortable 
weather can be assured. From her 
streets can be seen the snow-white 
mountains. Hood, St. Helena, and 
Adams crowning the long blue range of 
the Cascades, and in every direction 
one of the most beautiful countries in 
the world beckons the traveler to ex- 
plore its glories. Those who care for 
mountain climbing will find Mt Hood 
justy 60 miles away. The historic As- 
toria is a few hours' ride toward the 
Pacific, and a day spent upon the broad 
Columbia is one never to be forgotten. 

Every route across the country has its 
special attraction and is full of interest, 
and the Lewis and Clark fair to be 
opened in Portland in May in honor of 
those famous old explorers will bring 
about a particularly low schedule of 
railroad rates. The A. L. A. is cordially 
invited to meet among us next year. 
Portland Library Association. 

A. L. a. Notes 
Advance registration 

The secretary wishes to emphasize 
again the importance of a full advance 
registration, and hopes to hear from 
every one who. expects to attend the 
conference. Numbered indentification 
buttons can not be provided, nor can 
printed record be made of those who 
neglect this matter. 

Old A. L. A. handbooks 

Libraries or individuals wishing to 
complete files of the official handbook 
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can obtain copies of the issues from 
1900 to date> and of a few eariier years, 
from the secretary. 

Rooms at the Inside inn 

The secretary has an option on a few 
rooms at different prices which are at 
the disposal of members who have been 
unable to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments. For particulars address, 

J. I. Wyer, jr., Sec. 

New York State library school associ- 
ation: President, P. L. Windsor, Uni- 
versity of Texas library, Austin; secre- 
tary-treasurer pro tern, Wm. F. Yust, 
State library, Albany. The next meet- 
ing will be held at the Inside inn, St. 
Louis, Mo., October 20, at 3.30 p. m. 
The election of officers will include a 
secretary- treasurer in the place of Isa- 
bel E. Lord, resigned. 



Plan Library on Wheels 

A book wagon, the first public library 
on wheels to be sent out in the United 
States, is contemplated by theWisconsin 
free library commission. 

As the wagon passes through the 
counties the farmers will be invited to 
select their winter*s reading. There will 
be books for the old and young, and 
each family will be allowed to make as 
large a selection as is desired. The fol- 
lowing spring the wagon will make an- 
other trip through the same territory to 
gather up the books and return them to 
the central library. 

One part of the scheme is that neigh- 
bors residing near enough to make it 
possible shall share their books with 
each other. — Milwaukee news. 

The Sarnia Library board have issued 
in pamphlet form the paper read by 
Norman Gurd at the meeting of the On- 
tario Library association, on How to 
deepen public interest in the library. 
Any library which has not received a 
copy may obtain same on application to 
James Spereman, secretary Sarnia Li- 
brary board, Sarnia, Ontario. 



A. L. A. Exhibit at the World's Fair 

Upon the approach of the Louisiana 
Purchase exposition more ambitious 
plans than those of the Columbian ex- 
position and those of the Paris exposition 
were formed. It was resolved: i) to 
revise the A. L. A. catalog, to bring it 
up to Jan. I, 1904, and enlarge it to in- 
clude about 800OV.; 2) to utilize again 
the comparative exhibit which had done 
serviceat the previous expositions; and, 
3) to display both in a building that 
should be a model of architecture, ar- 
rangement, furniture, and equipment, 
provided such building could be secured. 
Efforts were made by the board of 
directors of the St Louis public library 
to obtain the necessary funds from the 
exposition company; Mr Dewey applied 
to Mr Carnegie; chief Rogers or the 
education department of the exposition 
tried in various quarters to secure a li- 
brary building on the **model street," all 
the while reserving a space in the edu- 
cation building, the fitting of which, 
however, would have cost eight to ten 
thousand dollars. Meantime the St 
Louis library authorities had sought an 
appropriation from the Missouri State 
commission. Finally, there remained 
the choice of a space 60x30 feet in the 
education building with no money for 
its enclosure, or a room in the Missouri 
building with an appropriation of $3500 
for furnishing and fitting. There was, 
of course, no hesitancy in accepting the 
latter. In the very outset, Mr David- 
son, president of the Library Bureau of 
Boston, offered to equip the **model li- 
brary," whether one room or a whole 
building, with book stacks and cases, 
desks, tables, chairs, etc., of the latest 
and best designs made by the Bureau. 

Accordingly, the supports of /^library 
hair* were strengthened, the floor cov- 
ered with corticene and the **model li- 
brary" installed as soon as the .furniture 
and books could be obtained. The ex- 
hibit, though incomplete, was ready for 
inspection in June; and the formal open- 
ing on August I, found some 500OV. of 
the A. L A. collection in classified 
order, and 260OV. of popular books drawn 
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from the St Louis public library tosup- 
pJement the circulating volumes of the 
A. L. A. collection, together with some 
150OV. by Missouri authors, the joint 
exhibit of the St Louis public library and 
the Missouri historical society. The 
latter society has further an exhibit of 
^ Missouri newspapers consisting of a 
bound volume of every paper published 
in the state during the year 1903. The 
Missouri Federation of women's clubs 
also has on exhibition a sample of its 
traveling libraries. 

The A. L. A. collection has been cata- 
loged by the Library of congress; and 
through the courtesy of Dr Putnam, the 
librarian, cards have been supplied for 
both a classed and a dictionary catalog. 
Dr Putnam^has not only lent to the cre- 
ation of this model library the great 
resources of the Library of congress, but 
he has incorporated with the exhibit of 
the "national library*' (as it should be 
called) the comparative exhibit previ- 
ously referred to and provided adequate 
quarters and a handsome setting for the 
whole in the government building. 
Here those interested can find the best 
opportunity ever afforded for the study 
of comparative methods of library ad- 
ministration. 

The model library is conducted in 
every particular as a branch of the St 
Louis public library. Though not ad- 
vertised till recently, already over a hun- 
dred persons residing on the fairgrounds 
have registered and are drawing books. 
The essential advance in this over pre- 
vious library exhibits lies in the fact that 
this is a public library in actual opera- 
tion and has a reading-room containing 
current magazines and newspapers from 
all over the world. 

The exhibit, as explained, is a coop- 
erative enterprise. The Missouri State 
commission provides the room and gen- 
eral furniture and incidentals, and pays 
all bills for transportation. The pub 
lishers furnish the books; the Library 
Bureau supplies the technical equip- 
ment; the selection of book was made 
by a committee of the A. L. A. with 
the cooperation of some 200 libraries 
and university specialists, the collating 



done by the New York state library, 
and the final revision by Mrs H. L. 
Elmendorf, special bibliographer of the 
Buffalo library; the books were cata- 
loged by the Library of congress under 
the direction of Librarian Putnam, and 
the card catalog and the printed cata- * 
log (not yet issued) came from the same 
source; while the St Louis public library 
has installed the exhibit and bears the 
expense of its conduct. 

This gives in brief, the antecedents,the 
gejiesis and the present status of what 
is labeled in its home *'the Missouri li- 
brary exhibit," and what may be called, 
with certain unavoidable limitations, a 
"model library,'* representing the aims 
and efforts of the A. L. A. — St Latds 
public library monthly bulUtin, 



Consistency vs Inconsistency 

Philadelphia, Sept. 8, 1904. 
To THE Editor of Public Libraries: 

In Warren's Ten thousand a year, 
nearly at the end of chapter 10, Snap 
recovers for Titmouse an L O. U. given 
to Huckaback. The author writes: This 
was done and so ended all intercourse — 
at least on this side of the grave — 
between Titmouse and Huckaback. 
Towards the beginning of chapter 17, as 
Titmouse and Gammon are walking arm 
in arm down Oxford street they meet 
Huckaback, and an interview of a 
stormy and mean character between 
"Titty" and Huckaback is described. 

Cyrus Townsend Brady in his abridg- 
ment of the famous novel under the title 
of * Tittlebat Titmouse" says in the in- 
troduction that he went over the story no 
less than six times, and yet reproduces 
the above author's slip leaving it uncor- 
rected. See end of chapter 11 and 
nearly at the end of chapter 15. 

Brady also says he has reproduced 
"nearly" all the Titmouse story. He 
has omitted the entire account of the at- 
tempted hair dye remedy, missing the 
commiseration of Mrs Squallop that if 
Titmouse's red hair had become green 
it was only a difference between carrot 
tops and carrot roots. 

John Thomson, 
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News from the Field 
East 

The usual growth of the library at 
Springfield, Mass., is reported, and an 
increasing and pressing demand for 
more room. This library issued unusu- 
ally valuable special printed lists. In 
the delivery and the reference rooms 
are kept blanks, in plain sight, on which 
the borrowers are invited to report 
**books never in." 

The six bronze doors for the front of 
the Boston public library, upon which 
Daniel C. French has been at work for 
several years, have been successfully 
completed to the entire satisfaction of 
the architects. 

Mr French's scheme consists of six 
life-size floating allegorical figures — 
Music and Poetry, Knowledge and Wis- 
dom, Truth and Romance. 

With the exception of Knowledge all 
are female figures wholly or half draped 
and bearing emblems of their charac- 
ter — Music with her iyre, Poetry with her 
antique Roman lamp, Knowledge with 
his tome. Wisdom with her divining 
rod, Truth with a handglass reflecting a 
globe, and Romance with the player's 
mask. All the figures are graceful, re- 
fined, fanciful creations. 

Each door is made of solid bell bronze, 
is 6x11 feet, and weighs 2600 pounds. 

According to the recent annual report 
(52) of the Boston public library, the 
library system includes the Central 
library, 10 branch libraries with perma- 
nent collections of books, 13 reading- 
rooms, 22 delivery stations, and also, as 
places of deposits or delivery, 38 engine 
houses, 20 city institutions, 85 public 
and 10 parochial schools, making 185 
agencies. The accessions last year 
reached 39,280V.; 68ov. of fiction were 
passed upon, out of which 135 titles 
were chosen. The circulation of adult 
English fiction declined 11 }4 per cent, 
and the circulation of adult class books 
increased 2.42 per cent at the Central 
library. The sum spent for books, peri- 
odicals, and newspapers was 148,835. 

Instruction in library use and arrange- 
ment was given in the children's room ta 



various times to 1250 pupils. The pub- 
lic lectures in Library hall have been un- 
usually successful. The total circulation 
for home use reached 1,464,037V. 

Ceatral Atlantic 

C. E. Wright, for three years assistant 
in charge of the useful arts room of the 
Cincinnati public library, has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian of the Car- 
negie library, Duquesne, Pa. 

Annette L. Smiley, who was formerly 
in charge of the reference department of 
the Omaha public library, and later of 
the Y. M. d A. library of New York, 
has entered upon her new duties as 
index clerk in the counsel's department 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, 15 Dey st., New York 
city. 

More than loov. of private and jpub- 
lic documents, gathered by Elihu Wash- 
burne while minister to France, have 
been given to the Congressional library 
at Washington. The collection was 
arranged by Mr Washburne and pre- 
sented to his son, Hempstead Wash- 
burne, who in turn presents the docu- 
ments to the Congressional library. 
The letters are from American and 
European army officers, consuls, min- 
isters, senators, and monarchs. Many 
were written during the Commune in 
Paris, and contain much unpublished 
historv. 

Central 

Mrs Nellie G. Beatty has been elected 
librarian of the Public library at Law- 
rence, Kan. 

Detroit will open a new fully equipped 
branch library, m the north part of the 
city, about the first of the year. 

The report of the St Louis public li- 
brary shows a circulation of 1,237,6^ I v.; 
5C9V. of the circulation at the mam li- 
brary were taken from the open shelves. 
The total expense for maintenance and 
growth was ^69,261. 

Samuel H. Ranck of Baltimore has 
been elected librarian of the Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) public library, at a sal- 
ary of $2500. Mr Ranck has been con- 
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nected with the Enoch Pratt free library 
of Baltimore for several years. 

Caroline Burnite has resigned her 
position as first assistant in the chil- 
dren's department of the Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburg to become supervisor 
of children's work in the Cleveland pub- 
lic library. Miss Burnite began her new 
duties on September 14. 

Kansas City (Mo.) public library has 
inaugurated a system of sub-stations in 
connection with the public schools by 
which more intelligent service may be 
rendered the children. A superintend- 
ent will give full time to this work, and 
large results are expected from the plan. 

The Adams memorial library at Whea- 
ton, 111., which has been opened only 
two days for the last dozen years, has 
decided to open every day and evening 
beginning with Sept. i, 1904. Maud 
Mary Pugsley has been librarian for the 
past two years to an eminently satis- 
factory degree. 

Effie L. Power, supervisor of chil- 
dren's work in the Cleveland public li- 
brary, who was given leave of absence 
from the library last year to take up the 
work of special instructor in library use 
and juvenile literature in the Cleveland 
normal school, is to retain her position 
in the normal school, and has been suc- 
ceeded in the library by Caroline Bur- 
nite. The course of instruction as it is 
being worked out in the normal school 
aims to make known the resources of 
the library to the students, to train them 
in the use of books as tools, and to de- 
velop some critical judgment of chil- 
dren's books. 

South 

Duncan Burnet of the University of 
Missouri library has been elected libra- 
rian of the University of Georgia. 

The contract providing for merging 
the Louisville public library and the 
Louisville free public library has finally 
been ratified by both sides. Several 
new branch libraries will be opened 
January i. 



Canada 

A correspondent writes: The new 
Brantford library is a beautiful building 
and is very well laid out. The cost was 
$35,000. They have about 22,ooov. on 
the shelves. Their books have been 
chosen with care and their collection is 
a fine one. The librarian has a bindery 
in the basement, and does all the neces- 
sary repairing and rebinding. He turns 
out excellent work. They are begin- 
ning free access, but in fear and tremb- 
ling. I did what I could to strengthen 
them. It appears they have been losing 
books under the old system and are 
afraid of the new. 

The legislative library of Prince Ed- 
ward Island the smallest province of the 
dominion, is one of the most up-to-date 
government libraries in Canada. Al- 
though it has on its shelves less than 
6000 books, it is in other respects, ac- 
cording to visitors, superior to the gov- 
ernment libraries at Halifax and St John. 
Among its modern features are an up- 
to-date card catalog on the dictionary 
plan, classifieation of books by the 
Dewey decimal system, the latest 
approved style of shelf list, and the 
Browne system of charging. A very 
valuable de'cimal classification scrap 
book paying special attention to local 
matters, is in course of growth; and as 
time permits old newspapers and other 
works are being topically indexed. 

Foreiga 

The Public library building in Well- 
ington, N. Z., was so badly damaged by 
earthquake on August 9 that it was 
declared unsafe and closed for repairs 
by the city authorities. This is the 
third time that such damage has oc- 
curred. The second time the damage 
was so severe the tower had to be re- 
moved and other alterations made. 



Position wanted— Young l^dy desires 
position as assistant or secretary; over 
four years* experience in large library; 
has had library school trainmg and is 
first-class stenographer and typewriter. 
Address Secretary, care Pubuc Li- 
braries. 
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NOW READY 

An Index to Poetry 
and Recitations 

Being a Practical Reference Manual for the Librarian, 
Teacher, Bookseller, Elocutionist, etc. 

Edited by EDITH GRANGER, A. B. 

THIS important work, so long delayed by the necessary enlarging of the plan, is 
now ready for delivery. It is a volume of incalcuable value, and the advance 
interest in its publication is an indication of the practical necessity for a book 
of such scope and comprehension. As a labor and time saving reference work it has 
never been equaled, and those for whom it is particularly intended should lose no time 
in placing it on their shelves. 

The work indexes very nearly four hundred standard and popular collections of 
poetry and recitation books, including dialogues, orations, drills, etc., comprising about 
thirty thousand titles, arranged alphabetically under three heads— titles, authors, and first 
lines. An appendix contains lists of titles suitable for special occasions, such as Arbor 
Day, Washington's Birthday, etc., also lists of drills, tableaux, pantomimes, etc. 

Price $5.00 net, 

PUBLISHED BY A. C. McCLURG & CO. 



Special Library Catalogues 

and lists— we publish the bett and most 
complete issued by any bookseller. 



Books of all Publishers 

are carried in our stock, which is larger 
and more general than that of any other 
house in the United States. 



Librarians and Book 
Committees 

receive efficient service, both in the way 
of information and the supplying of all 
books. 



LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 

CHICAGO 
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XJhis wiil be 

The Last Opportunity 

For the readers of "Public Libraries*' 
to secure a copy of the 

Special Limited Edition 

of the International Studio Series of 
Water Colour Reproductions 

= of= 



Notable Paintings 

•jZ^ famous Jfriisis 

before the advance in price which will shortly be 
made on remaining copies. This is a Representa- 
tive and Beautiful Series of Ex|ict Facsimile Plates; 
issued in four portfolio sections, each containg 16 
reproductions; is strictly limited, and will not be re- 
printed in any form; and is supplied only in conjunc- 
tion with 

THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 

Monthly Magazine of Arts and Crafts 
a year of which will be included 

FREE 

It is impossible to describe the Water Colours or 
the Magazine in a brief advertisement; If you are 
interested we shall be glad to send full particulars 
of this special oifer on receipt of Coupon with your 
name and address. X ^ 

6V 



Z^Ae Snternationai Studio 

67 Fifth Avenue, 

NEW YORK. 
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This advertisemeni will not ai)i>ear again. 

This will be tlie first and wiil be 

The Only Oppor tunity 

For tlie readers of the "Public Libraries" to obtain 
a copy of the new series, (now preparing)^ 

Representative Art 
of our time 

At the special introductory price 

THE EDITION is strictly limited, will not be reprinted in any form, and but a small 
number of copies have been allotted for introductory purposes. 

THIS is the most beautiful and expensively made of all the exquisite productions 
from The International Studio Press; is a veritable Edition de Luxe, in all re- 
spects; covering Representative Art of To-day in most perfect facsimile Oil, Water 
Colour and Pastel; and Mezzotints, Etchings, Etc., 1 rem Original Plates. The work 
of Artists of distinction and in a form of highest artistic excellence; in connection with 
which there will be a series of highly important Monographs by emminent authorities 
on various branches of Modern Art. 

THIS special introductory offer is purely for the purpose of stimulating interest In, 
* what is conceded by Connoisseurs to be the most beautiful and artistic periodical 
published. 

The International Studio 

Monthly Magazine of Art 
a year of which will be included 

FREE 

Particulars on receipt of coupon. This is a rare opportunity, don't miss it. 

This advertisemeni will not appear again. 



The International Studio 

Department S. D. 
67 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago. 



COUPON 

International Studio, Department S. D. 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Without obligation on my part please 
send particulars of introductory offer 
Representative Art and The Internat- 
ional Studio. 

Name 

Address 
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If you want to buy 



Buy from us and save money. We handle 
tens of thousands of books which have been 
in circulation in TJhe Siookio^erM Xihrmry from 
three or four months to a year; nearly all as 
good as new* We are selling to hundreds 
of public and private libraries. History, 
science, biography, literature, politics, juvenile, 
travel, fiction, French, German, etc. Send 
iot our new eaiaioyue of over 3000 titles* 

We can supply aii classes of new books at 
mtiximum discounts to iibraries 



Cbc Pbflaaelpbfa Booksforc eo« 

1011 Kace Street PMIaaelpMa 





Public Libraries 47 1 

We print catalogs, bulletins, 
reading lists, etc. 

Our factories include three 

completely equipped printing estab- 
lishments whose product is famous* 

Our long experience 

in the library field assures an ac- 
curacy and judgment in our catalog 
work which cannot be duplicated. 

Our linotype machines 

and special equipment enable us to 
quote prices which are sure to be 
an object to you. 

Get our estimate 
before you do your 
next printing. 



Library Bureau 

Boston, New York, Chicago and principal cities in the United States, Canada,. 

and Great Britain. 
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View of Stack work and Furniture designed and made by 

Library Bureau 

For Public Library Exhibit in the Missouri State Building 

At the 

Louisiana PurcHase Exposition 
St. I^otiist Mo. 

Booklet of detail designs on application 

Library Bureau 

Chicago 
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CHICA(30 & ALTO RAIIMy 




IjOWest Rates 



Writ« for oor World's Fair guide and rate 
quouUona. Sent free of charge. 

OBO. J. PHARZ/rOM 
Central Butengirr Ageni, CAicagv^ IIU 



French Lick 

=- A N O — 

West Baden Springs 

Adjoining Resorts in Indiana, 
on the 

MONON ROUTE 

Wonderful curative waters for diseased 
conditions of the digestive organs; mag- 
nificent fire-proof modern hotels; rest, re- 
cuperation and recreation. Three trains 
daily each way; through sleepers on night 
trains; parlor cars on day trains. 

Round Trlp?rS'$l2.45 

Folders and facts free. Address 

CITY TICKET OFFICE 
232 CLARK St., - Chicago 



L. B. Expansive Clip 

Holds 30 sheets as 
firmly as 1 
Simplest and most secure' 

PAT MAY Itr 1900 

Cannot tear the paper 
Cannot catch in other 

papers on desk 
Carton of lOO, 15 cents 
Box of 1000, $1.25 

Order of your Stationer or of 

Library Bureau 

Boston New York Chicago Phila. 
Wash. 



Big Four 

Route 

TO 

St. Louis 

"TheWay of the World" 

to the 

World's Fair 

For information as to rates, hotels and 
boarding houses, address nearest 
Big Four Agent, or 

WARREN J. LYNCH, 

G. P. and T. Agent. Cincinnati, O. 
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THE NEW 



No. 2 



HAMMOND 

TYPE- 
WRITER 



THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 



For 
Card 
Index 
Work 



The Hammond Typewriter 

Takes the Index Card flat, holds it flat, prints it flat, and finally delivers 
it flat, and all this without "attachments" of any sort. 

The Hammond has a special library type, and furthermore, prints in any 
language, style of type or color of ink on the same machine. 

Hammond Typewriter Black Record Ribbons have been tested by United 
States Government chemists, and have been pronounced "undoubtedly per- 
manent." 



IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 



iTHE HAMMOND 
! TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 

Factory, 69th to 70th Streets, East River, 

NEW YORK, U. S. A. 



Branches in Principal Cities. 

Representatives Everywhere. 
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